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TRANSACTIONS 


PHILOLOGICAL    SOCIETY, 
1903-1904 


I.— THE  DIALECT  OF  PEWSEY  (WILTSHIRE).  By 
JOHN  KJEDERQVIST,  Ph.D.,  Decent  in  the  University 
of  Lund. 

PREFACE. 

To  those  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  dialect  studies  I  need 
not  give  an  explanation  why  I  undertook  to  study  an  English 
dialect,  although  as  a  stranger  I  was  in  an  unfavourable  position 
compared  with  most  dialect  investigators.  I  could  not  speak 
the  dialect;  I  could  not,  like  "Wright  in  his  excellent  "Windhill 
Grammar,  proceed  from  speech  sensations  and  a  vocabulary 
acquired  already  from  childhood,  or  like  Elworthy,  in  hia 
exhaustive  work  on  the  dialect  of  "West  Somerset,  base  my 
description  on  experience  gained  during  years  of  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  For  even  after  picking  up  as  much  of  sounds  and 
phrases  as  I  was  able  to  during  the  time  I  stayed  in  "Wiltshire, 
I  could  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  speak  a  single  sentence  in  the 
dialect  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the  positions  and 
movements  of  my  tongue  and  lips  ;  and  even  thus  my  ability  was 
limited  to  the  expressions  to  which  I  had  devoted  a  special  study. 
This  was  decidedly  to  my  disadvantage,  and  I  therefore  owe  my 
readers  a  report  of  the  method  of  bringing  together  my  material,  to 
serve  as  a  guarantee  for  the  general  accuracy  of  my  collections. 

One  difficulty  of  obtaining  real  dialect  pronunciation  is  included 
in  the  fact  that  the  peasantry  throughout  the  country  usually  have 
two  different  pronunciations,  one  which  they  use  to  one  another 
and  one  which  they  use  to  the  educated.  This  difficulty,  however, 
is  chiefly  felt  when  the  educated  only  get  into  occasional  and 
superficial  contact  with  the  people,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  is  considerably  lessened  through  frequent  intercourse 
and  sincere  attempts  to  share  in  their  interests.  For  even  if  at 
first  they  try  to  speak  "  more  grander  like,"  they  will  soon  fall 
back  on  the  idiom  that  is  the  most  convenient  to  their  organs  of 
speech. 

Phil.  Trans.  1903.  1 


2  THE    DIALECT   OF    PEWSEY — J.    KJEDERQVIST. 

My  material  has  been  collected  from  genuine  dialect  speakers 
without  middle -men,  the  errors  being  thus  confined  to  my 
appreciation  only.  The  pronunciation  was  immediately  transcribed 
during  the  course  of  conversation,  and  as  my  informants  gradually 
got  used  to  my  interviews  and  found  that  I  was  a  "  gudneetaod 
vela),"  as  they  expressed  it,  they  did  not  try  to  alter  their  natural 
way  of  speaking  so  much  as  might  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

To  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  sound-system  of  the  dialect, 
I  took  pains  to  examine  the  pronunciation  of  speakers  of  various 
ages.  For  that  purpose  I  visited  old  people  whom  I  knew  to  be 
natives  of  the  place,  and  spent  many  hours  with  the  old  men  in 
Pewsey  Union.  Then  at  the  National  Schools,  especially  those  of 
Pewsey  and  Oare,  but  also  those  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Woodborough, 
and  Upavon,  I  had  the  worst  speakers  among  the  children — for  my 
purpose,  however,  the  best — put  at  ray  disposal.  I  should  here 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  schoolmasters,  also  for  com- 
municating to  me  their  own  experiences  from  the  reading-lessons. 

My  chief  helper  was  a  middle-aged  workman,  John  Cripps, 
a  .painter  and  plumber,  himself,  as  well  as  his  father,  bom  in  the 
place.  And  the  latter  being  a  very  old  man  when  he  died,  the  son 
was  sometimes  able  to  give  valuable  information  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  father  too.  John  Cripps's  dialect  was  typical  Pewsey. 
He  was  an  intelligent  and  sociable  man,  very  fond  of  talking  about 
everything,  so  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  use  him  with  the  precaution 
necessary  not  to  make  him  my  real  teacher,  although  my  superior 
in  the  matter  taught,  that  is,  to  lead  him  so  that  he  was  not  always 
quite  aware  of  the  point  on  which  he  was  really  giving  information. 
With  him,  as  well  as  the  school-children,  I  made  frequent  experi- 
ments in  order  to  ascertain  the  sound-formation,  and  I  was  careful 
to  have  my  observations  repeatedly  verified.  Thus  the  difficult 
question  of  the  Southern  so-called  '  retracted  r '  and  its  influence 
on  the  preceding  vowel,  a  problem  which  caused  Ellis  so  much 
trouble,  has  been  brought  nearer  a  definite  solution. 

My  dialect  specimens  generally  had  the  form  of  short  sentences. 
The  material  for  the  phonology  was  drawn  out  of  these  specimens 
and  arranged  into  word-lists  for  fixing  the  sound-system  of  the 
modern  dialect.  The  examples  of  each  list  were  then  compared  with 
one  another  and  with  those  of  other  lists  which  represented  similar 
sounds.  This  was  done  in  the  place  when  I  still  had  opportunity 
to  confirm  and  correct  my  observations  from  word  of  mouth. 


THE    DIALECT   OF   PEWSEY — J.    KJEDERQVIST. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  K.  Luick,  of  Graz,  who  has 
given  me  his  valuable  advice  during  the  course  of  the  work,  and 
has  also  had  the  kindness  to  revise  the  historical  part  of  my 
manuscript. 

Pewsey  is  a  village  in  Wiltshire,  seven  miles  south  of  Marlborough 
and  twelve  miles  east  of  Devizes.  The  dialect  belongs  to  Ellis's 
District  4,  Variety  I,  which  comprises  the  Middle  or  Typical 
Form  in  "Wiltshire.  (A.  J.  Ellis,  On  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
v,  p.  44.) 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  dialect,  three  phases  were 
illustrated  with  specimens  and  word-lists  in  Ellis's  work  :  Christian 
Malford  eleven  miles,  and  Chippenham  nine  miles,  north-north- 
west of  Devizes,  and  Tilshead  nine  miles  south-south-east  of 
Devizes.  The  material  gathered  by  Ellis  is,  however,  if  we  except 
Chippenham,  too  incomplete  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  sound- 
system  of  the  Wiltshire  phases. 

As  a  fourth  phase,  is  now  added  the  dialect  of  Pewsey. 

Two  things  led  me  to  select  Pewsey  for  the  place  of  my  dialect 
investigations.  First,  that  I  thought  "Wiltshire  was  the  most 
important  of  the  English  dialects  for  which  Ellis's  word-lists  needed 
supplementing  to  facilitate  historical  researches.  Secondly,  that 
the  information  on  the  Pewsey  dialect  which  I  got  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  was  such  as  to  give  hopes  of 
finding  a  fairly  distinct  idiom  in  this  place. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

N.E.D.     New  English  Dictionary,  edited  partly  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  partly  by 
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H.E.S.     History  of  English  Sounds2,  by  H.  Sweet. 
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PHONOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FBOKWOIATIOV. 

Basis  of  Articulation ;   Pitch. 

§  1 .  For  the  basis  of  articulation  the  retracted  position  of  the 
tongue  is  characteristic.  Even  when  in  the  position  of  rest 
the  point  is  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  front  teeth.  In  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  this  tendency  is  determinant  for 
the  shape  of  the  tongue.  Its  hase  is  lowered  and  its  hack  is 
strongly  arched,  the  tip  touching  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  in 
the  case  of  back  and  low  front  vowels.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
front  part  is  contracted  so  as  to  make  the  edge  appear  very  thick 
and  bulbous,  and  show  some  of  its  bottom  part  in  the  case  of  high 
and  mid  front  vowels.  It  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  during 
the  following  description  that  the  vowels  of  the  dialect  have 
a  duller  sound  and  a  lower  pitch  than  the  Continental  sounds  with 
which  they  are  nearest  to  be  compared.  Another  peculiarity  is 
the  exceedingly  characteristic  inclination  for  cerebral  (point-rise) 
positions  caused  through  the  influence  of  an  r  now  almost 
disappeared,  at  least  as  a  consonant  sound.  The  point  is  turned 
upwards  towards  the  arch-rim  or  some  place  immediately  behind 
it,  and  thus  a  series  of  quite  new  vowels  is  formed,  which  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  through  the  different  degrees  of 
point-height  and  tongue-retraction. 

For  the  common  pronunciation  of  isolated  words,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  word  are  marked  by  a  higher  tone  than  the 
middle  of  it.  The  musical  accent  is  accordingly  falling-rising. 
Thus  one  says : 

baoU  I,    \  al  /,     \  Ireek  /,    \jiao  /, 
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or  more  exactly  expressed * : 


ii  -  i  -  so,       year. 
In  sentences,  a  common  type  for  a  tranquil  statement  is : 


bi         nevce,         I  never. 
i>i         zidan,        I  saw  it. 
And  for  questions : 


stii  zii  ?         do  you  see  ? 

'  So  long '  =  goodbye,  in  taking  leave,  goes : 


za  tog. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  melody  in  continuous  narration  a  piece  out 
of  Slew's  tale  "Tha  Caird  Pearty  an  tha  Chimley  Sweep," 
in  "Humorous  West  Countrie  Tales,"  as  it  was  recited  to  me 
in  Pewsey,  may  serve  : 


My        uncle       Josh    Phillips      the      chimley     sweep  could    tell      a 
moi         bnkl        Dz&z     Filips        da        ts'imli        swip      k»d     tel       9 


tarblish     few      funny       tales        of  what     he  had        seen      and    the 
tzrblis       vju       vAni         teelz         9V   wot         hiid          zid        an      da 


folk      he      had    a    frightened  whilst  working     at         his  trade. 

vatk         hiid         9      vrbitand     wiilts  wsolk»n      at        hiiiz          tread. 

1  Although  the  notes  only  signify  the  highest  and  lowest  tones  between  which 
the  voice  is  gliding,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  speech  can  only  be  given  roughly  with 
notes,  yet  a  musical  transcription  is  the  most  exact  way  of  expressing  modulations 
of  the  voice.  The  above  specimens  may  therefore  give  a  general  idea  of  some  of 
the  commonest  inflections  of  the  dialect. 
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THE  VOWELS. 

§  2.  The  Pewsey  dialect  contains  the  following  vowel  sounds : — 

Short  vowels :  a,  e,  i,  o,  a,  u,  so,  and  9. 

Long  vowels:  eece,  a,  a,  ee,  ii,  oo,  a,  o,  uu,  a?1,  and  so'z. 

Diphthongs:  ceo,  <ee,  &i,  ao,  e&,  oi,  oi,  09,  <KSO,  dso,  eay,  iso,  dao,  tiao. 

§  3.  Thus  vowel-length  is  denoted  partly  with  two  letters  (tea;, 
ee,  n,  oo,  and  uu),  partly  with  one  (a,  a,  a,  and  o),  or  one  and 
a  figure  (so1  and  so2').  Two  letters  stand  to  denote  vowel-length 
when  long  and  short  vowels  of  ahout  the  same  quality  are  used  in 
the  dialect,  one  letter  or  letter  and  figure  when  this  is  not  the  case. 
But  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  case  there  is  often  a  slight 
difference  of  quality,  too,  between  the  long  and  the  corresponding 
short  sounds.  That  a?,  so1,  and  a?2  are  all  written  with  the  same 
letter,  a  turned  up  a?,  simply  denotes  that  etymologically  they  have 
the  same  origin  (an  r  or  vowel  +  r}.  In  quality  they  are  all 
different,  and  besides  so  is  short  and  so1,  so*  long. 

The  diphthongs  have  the  stress  on  their  first  elements,  and 
although  the  first  element  is  long  or  half  long,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  it  is  written  with  a  single  symbol.  Thus  e»,  iso,  for 
instance,  has  practically  the  value  of  ee  -\-&  and  ii  +  so. 

In  the  following  description  they  are  all  found  under  their  head 
symbols:  ceo  under  <B,  etc.,  except  the  combinations  with  so,  which 
will  be  treated  under  so. 

§  4.  (B  (mid-back-wide)  is  a  sound  slightly  more  advanced  than 
the  north  German  a  in  Mann,  but  not  so  much  as  the  standard 
English  a  in  man  : 

kan  can,  ceJcsmz  bans  of  marriage,  btsmz  rough  gaiters,  %k<zg  to  tear 
obliquely,  krcenki  mad,  swcenki  a  small  beer,  t&lst  a  loft  over  the 
stable,  tsap  chap. 

ace  (low-front-wide),  representing  the  corresponding  long  sound, 
seems,  however,  to  have  a  somewhat  higher  position  of  the  tongue 
than  ee,  and  is  practically  a  long  equivalent  to  the  open  Swedish 
sound  in  arr :  * 


1  The  difference  I  have  observed  between  a  and  eca  is  smaller  still  than  that 
between  a  (German  Mann)  and  «,  and  I  therefore  write  the  sound  of  Pewsey  talk 
as  long  of  that  in  Pewsey  man,  rather  than  changing  this  into  a.  Besides,  my 
conception  of  the  two  sounds  &  and  cece  is  confirmed  by  Sweet's  description  of  tin: 
close  connection  existing  between  mid  back  and  low  front  vowels,  Sweet  (Hand- 
book of  Phonetics,  §  66). 
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eeees  arse,  tscecek  chalk,  dza&nt  jaunt,  Icecendwn  lean  (properly 
lantern),  rceafti  rancid,  sceanti  hovel,  tcecek  talk. 

ceo  =  (e  +  o ;  the  second  element  of  this  diphthong  is  to  its 
acoustic  qualities  the  same  as  German  o  in  so  and  the  French  sound 
in  beau,  but  the  effect  is  caused  more  by  tongue -re  traction  than  by 
the  rounding  of  the  lips  : 

Irao  brow,  baons  bounce,  haughtiness,  dceon  down,  9*6ceot  without, 
grceonz  grounds,  klaeot  clout,  pceond  pound,  sceodso  shoulder,  zeeo, 
a  sow. 

When  followed  by  a  vowel  belonging  to  the  same  word  or  the 
same  stress-group  the  second  element  contains  a  w,  as  in  (swso 
(properly  (KOWSO]  our,  kcewal  (ork&wo}  cowl,p(£wz>  power,  Ticewabfoen? 
how  old  are  you  then  ? 

eee  —  ce  +  a  sound  of  the  same  quality  as  ee  in  name,  but  shorter 
and  without  any  glide  to  i : 

cee\  eighth,  kcee  key,  nae  neigh,  n&eba)  neighbour,  skceen  a  ball  of 
thread,  sprceen  sprain,  tceel  tail,  %(ee  they. 

cei  =  &  -\-  i.  When  this  diphthong  stands  before  a  s-sound,  its 
second  element,  the  «'-sound,  seems  to  form  part  of  «,  as  it  were,  and 
therefore  has  not  the  same  sound  value  as  in  other  diphthongs 
ending  in  i.  It  is  like  an  attempt  to  pronounce  *  and  » 
simultaneously : 

meets  mash,  nceis  proper  name  Nash,  rceis  eruption,  rceisso  a  thin 
slice  of  broiled  ham,  smais  smash,  wais  wash. 

Before  other  consonants  i  has  its  proper  sound,  as  in  : 

nesis  noise,  ceil  oil,  aistao  oyster,  sail  soil,  swaip  clear  (swceip  daon 
^c?  teebl,  clear  the  table  quickly),  vceis  voice. 

§  5.  ao\  the  first  element  of  this  diphthong  is  the  sound  of  a 
in  literary  English  father,  alms.  It  does  not  occur  in  our  dialect 
except  in  this  combination.  The  second  element  is  the  same  aa 
in  ceo : 

flaod  flown,  faold  fold,  kaold  cold,  klaoz  clothes,  maold  knead,  sao 
to  sow,  snao  snow,  trao  trough. 

There  is  a  change  between  ao  and  a  in  stressed  and  unstressed 
positions,  as  in  :  oi  naoz  wondnii  zedit,  bat  bi  dudnd  witsan  onii  twvo, 
I  know  one  of  you  said  it,  but  I  don't  know  which  (one)  of  you  it 
was  ;  i>i  dusnd  huuzntis,  I  do  not  know  whose  (one)  it  is. 

§  6.  a,  is  not  a  very  common  sound,  but  seems  to  be  characteristic 
for  Pewsey,  as  Ellis  writes  ce&  or  EE1  for  the  other  three  varieties 

1  Ellis's  ate  and  EE  come  nearest  to  my  cea  and  a.    , 
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of  "Wiltshire  ( On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  v,  pp.  49,  55,  and  59, 
word-list  numbers  335-338).  This  a  has  the  same  position  of 
the  lips  as  aa,  but  a  little  lower  and  more  retracted  position 
of  the  tongue.  It  often  impressed  me  as  the  lengthened  and 
widened  mid-back-narrow  vowel  which  only  occurs  short,  as  in 
lit.  English  come.  A  appears  before  I  only  : 1 

al  (often  heard  as  acel,  too)  all,  al  awl,  dral  drawl,  aim  elm, 
gal  gall,  kral  crawl,  mal  maul  or  mall,  noitmgal  nightingale, 
sal«ri  celery,  smal  small,  spr&l  sprawl,  stal  stall,  tal  tall. 

§  7.  a  (a  low  mid-front-narrow)  is  pronounced  like  Swedish  a 
in  ata  and  the  French  sound  in  bete,  but  more  back  like  all 
the  Pewsey  vowels.  I  have  therefore  not  always  been  able  to 
distinguish  d  from  ceae  : 

bdsbruum  besom,  brookdst  to  sow,  dzdd  jawed,  daft  daft,  kdzn 
canst  not,  pdm  palm,  pdsm  parson,  rant  tear  (vb.),  sds  at  sauce  at, 
sdv  t9  shall  have  to,  smtim  to  bedaub  ("W.W.  smarm). 
§  8.     e  (mid-front-wide)  is  the  sound  in  lit.  English  bed : 
erjld  ankle,    endziz  hinges,  eygUn  England,    dred  thread,    helm 
heaven,  flek  lard,  med  might  (vb.),  kief  9  hcee  a  wisp  of  hay,  anent 
empty  (vb.),  sebm  seven,  sens  since,  tpet  spit  (vb.),  tsep  cheap,  tset 
cheated. 

ee  (mid-front-narrow)  is  a  pure  monophthong,  but  duller  than 
French  e  in  ete,  and  has  no  glide  like  the  lit.  English  ee  (ei}  in 
name: 

dreem  dream,  eepaat  halfpennyworth,  eedz  edge,  eevat  eft,  feevs) 
fever,  heet  heat,  Tdeen  clean,  meet  meat,  pee  pea,  seet  seat,  sneez 
sneeze,  teel  tale,  wee  !  stop !  ween  wean. 

eg  =  ee  +  9.  The  value  of  9  varies  between  mid-front-wide  and 
mid-mixed-wide : 

learn  beam,  lean  bean,  breads  breathe,  ageat  busy,  feak  trick,  lead 
lead,  lent  least,  mesd  meadow,  reak  rake,  mead  pole  of  a  scythe. 
§  9.     i  (high-front-wide),  the  lit.  English  *  in  bit : 
bidi  biddy,  Uid  bleed,  liloziz  bellows,  ¥>in  thin,  <&/ deaf,  vist  fist, 
gid  gave,  given,  zid  saw,  seen,  zim  seem,  tsidlmz  chitterlings. 

n  (high-front-narrow)  is  never  diphthonged  like  the  lit.  English 
long  i  in  see  (««/),  but  is  sometimes  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  ee  : 

drii  three,  vlii  to  fly,  griidi  greedy,  gii  give,  hiil  dp  heal,  iknsn 
•evening,  iizm  Easton  Royal,  kliiv  cleeve,  wild  weed. 

1  After  consultation  with  Professor  Jespersen  in  Copenhagen,  who  had  the 
kindness  to  listen  to  my  "Wiltshire  sounds,  I  found  that  my  a  resembled  the  dull 
«-sound  in  Danish  Emma.  See  Jespersen,  lonetik,  §  352. 
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ia  =  it  -f-  9  : 

sfam  seam,  tiam  team,  Uiaz  cheese,  viat  feet. 

§  10.  a  (low-back-wide-round)  is  the  sound  of  the  short  vowels 
in  lit.  English  not,  what : 

lodios  body-horse,  hod  p.p.  of  hide,  mipmops  also  called  swinging- 
gate,  tnosl  morsel,  open  (both  syllables  equally  accentuated)  rising 
{said  about  the  sun  ;  I  do  not  know  its  origin),  rop  wrap,  smok  shirt, 
wont  mole,  wois1  a  sort  of  liquid  food  for  pigs,  wodi  wade,  ¥>oy  thong. 

oo  (low-back-narrow-round),  the  long  broad  vowel  heard  in  lit. 
English  talk,  fall : 

Irook  broken,  looledid  bald-headed,  broo\  broth,  droov  driven, 
froolp  froth,  kloowo  clover,  fool  coal,  moo]>  moth,  oapm  open,  stool 
stolen,  'Soot  thought. 

§11.  d  (low-back-narrow-round  but  with  one  degree  higher  lip- 
rounding).  The  rounding  is  somewhat  closer  than  that  of  oo.  The 
tongue-position  is  the  same  or  perhaps  even  a  little  lower.  It  is 
the  sound  in  Pewsey  oak,  which  (Ellis,  v,  p.  55)  in  Chippenham  is 
aa  (low-back-wide),  and  not  distinguished  from  the  sound  In  Ch. 
cough,  knowed,  the  words  being  put  down  as  aaK,  kaaf,  NaaD, 
whereas  in  Pewsey  they  sound  dk,  koof,  naod : 

bldk  fellow,  drdv  a  farmer's  road,  fdl-susod  "W.W.  fold-shore,  jak 
yolk  and  yoke,  nds  nose,  dfm  often,  pal-ring  pole-ring,  rad  written, 
rap  rope,  sal  sole,  wa  woe,  trdl  a  hup  play  at  a  hoop. 

From  an  initial  lip  consonant,  and  occasionally  from  other 
consonants  too,  there  is  a  glide  on  to  the  following  d,  so  as  to  give 
a  rising  diphthong  ud,  as  \npudsi  nosegay,  pudst  post,  tudst  toast. 

§  12.  o  (mid-back-narrow-round),  like  the  French  eau  in  beau, 
and  not  diphthonged  as  in  lit.  English  no.  It  is  the  long  or  half- 
long  sound  assumed  by  the  vocalised  Pewsey  I :  dribo  dribble, 
trimbo  tremble,  wivo  W.W.  wivel,  srio  shrill. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  diphthongs  oa  and  oo  : 

loan  bone,  boat  boat,  boa^  both,  moan  moan,  stoan  stone ;  most  is 
heard  as  moast  and  moost. 

In  slow  pronunciation  a  glide  may  be  produced  between  an 
initial  lip  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  which  then  shows 
a  tendency  to  open  into  d : 

buoan  or  budn,  bone. 

The  treatment  of  I  is  a  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Pewsey 
dialect,  and  not  only  of  Pewsey  but  also  of  the  surrounding  villages 
•of  the  '  Vale '  which  I  have  visited. 

1  For  the  i  before  s  here  see  cci  (§  4). 
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I  often  found  that  the  children  did  not  sound  the  I  in  football, 
which  was  vutbw,  and  other  words  where  I  was  final.  Some  of  the 
schoolmasters  had  noticed  it,  and  had  much  trouble  in  teaching 
them  to  say  /. 

J.  Cripps  was  finally  able  to  sound  every  vowel  or  consonant 
isolated,  and  to  protract  it  too,  if  wanted.  But  when  he  was  told 
to  pronounce  help  and  stop  before  the  p,1  his  tongue  remained 
depressed  the  whole  time  till  he  closed  his  lips  for  p.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  will  and  sell.  While  he  was  thinking  he  sounded 
an  I  in  such  words,  his  tongue  sometimes  approached  the  gums,  but 
not  nearer  than  6-7  millimeters.  Only  when  he  was  expressly 
informed  that  he  did  not  say  I  yet,  the  tongue  with  a  sudden  flap 
used  to  fly  into  the  I  position  and  back  again.  Before  vowels, 
however,  I  was  formed  without  difficulty. 

It  is  owing  to  this  nature  of  /  that  it  is  often — 

1.  Dropped,  or  after  becoming  an  o  assimilated  with  a  preceding 
03  or  «,  before  consonants,  as  in :  oobad  all  but,  ovaormom  all  four 
of  them,   a,  bidi  old  Biddy,  ddumsn  old  woman,   aman  old  man, 
sxPpavelao  sharp  old  fellow,  akin  dzxPdz  old  king  George,  a  ruum  / 
hold  room  !  oa  men  all  men,  od  ¥>0  toim  all  the  time,  oo  %a)lt  ^esz  viyg® 
right  over  (all  athwart)  this  finger,  9  dismd  dcee  a  dismal  day. 

2.  Transformed  into  an  o  after  a,  u  and  palatal  vowels  : 

(«)  Before  consonants :  aotsn  Alton,  tuoz  tools,  bceokm  balken, 
beoz  bells,  heo]>  health,  hiot  sow  pig,  jeod  yelled,  miseof  myself. 
In  unstressed  position  it  may  then  absorb  the  preceding  vowel,  as 
in  fitoz  victuals,  ju  naod  zwoz  oi  $9W3oldn  fit  you  knew  as  well  a& 
I  they  were  not  fit;  or  together  with  it  become  reduced  into  ?,  as  in 
go,  m  9p&m  fat  *&at  grcis  go  and  help  them  cut  that  grass,  wiis  zun 
du  ¥xst  we  will  soon  do  that,  ¥>ii  fat  thou  shalt. 

(#)  Before  a  pause :  letam  a  wot&  wuo  let  them  have  what  they 
wish,  oi  wio,  al  riit  I  will,  all  right,  oi  sceo  I  shall,  hi  wso  ink  to 
he  was  taken  ill,  zet  s&o  set  sail. 

3.  Interchanging  with  o  in  the  same  word  so  that  o  occurs  before 
a  consonant  or  a  pause,  and  I  before  vowels  : 

kio,  or  more  exactly  kieo,  kill,     kik  foks,  kill  a  fox. 

seo  or  sedo,  sell.  gwcem  ta  seism,  going  to  sell  them. 

fimbo,  fumble.  fimlm  ont  sbaot,  fumbling  about  on  it. 

1  This  was  iny  usual  way  of  making  him  protract  a  sound.  Thus,  if  I  wanted 
him  to  keep  the  *  in  vist,  I  said :  "  Say  vist,  but  don't  sound  the  t  until  I 
tell  you." 
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mdmbo,  mumble.  momlsn  ont,  mumbling  (on)  it. 

rcembo,  ramble.  rcemldn  sbccot,  rambling  about. 

zbinah&dd  tomlo?  hastthou  diwnt  go,  9  timldn  ant  al  avso,  do  not 

fallen?  upset  it  all. 

medo,  meddle.  dumt  gn  9  medlm  wi  ^cet,    do  not 

meddle  with  that. 

wivo,  whiffle.  wiv&l   vbceot,  whiffle  about  (said   of 

dust). 

srivod  i>p  ta  nfym,  shrivelled  srivsUp,  shrivel  up. 

up    to     nothing     (about 

beans). 

dribo,  dribble.  driblm  bib,  dribbling  bib. 

tcizo,  whistle.  wizlm  ziy,  whistle  and  sing. 

hso  wn  ts&tso,  she  will  chatter,  oi  wul  a  Mi,  I  will  have  it. 

In  the  same  way  9  and  I  interchange  in  unstressed  positions  : 

fatii,  sdwii,  sdju?  shaltthou,      shi  slii?  shall  I,  he? 
shall  we,  you  ? 

The  form  sl¥>cee,  shall  they,  seems  to  contradict  the  rule.  But  I  is 
here  a  means  to  distinguish  shall  they  from  should  they,  which  is 
sd^fxee,  and  its  preservation  may  therefore  be  due  to  an  intellectual 
influence. 

Hybrid  forms  as  Mi  sob,  he  sells,  for  M  seoz,  are  not  rare. 

The  enclitic  form  of  M.E.  hine  is  in  Pewsey  either  -n  or  -an,  and 
I  is  accordingly  treated  differently  in  t&  puon  c&ot  and  t»  pulm  (Botr 
to  pull  it  out. 

I  is  dropped  after  n  in  only,  as  in  oni  Si  lets  hso  tyy  ron  e  litl  t» 
mats,  but  she  lets  her  tongue  run  a  little  too  much. 

When  I  is  preceded  by  an  »-vowel  or  r,  an  o  is  produced  either 
before  or  after  the  /.  Thus  the  regular  pronunciation  of  girl  is 
g&lo,  galo,  golo,  or  even  grdlo,  pearl  is  psollo,  world  is  icsoHod,  wi>lod, 
wolold,  besides  icsoldl,  harl,  hcerol. 

A  dental  often  seems  to  have  a  preserving  effect  on  the  I,  as  in 
bodl  bottle,  litl,  lidl  little,  skcecdd®  scalder,  baolt  bolt.  Such  is  also 
the  influence  of  a  preceding  a,,  see  §§  6 ;  69,  3  ;  101,  4  ;  102,  3. 

§  13.  o  (low-back-narrow),  the  sound  of  the  Pewsey  dialect  in 
cut,  young.  The  sound  is  distinguished  from  o  chiefly  through  its 
smaller  degree  of  openness  of  the  lips  and  teeth,  and  not  so  much  by 
absence  of  rounding.  In  fact,  the  rounding,  even  in  such  words  as 
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tiak  talk,  tog»ri  toggery,  dk  oak,  and  boat  boat,  is  hard  to  notice. 
Not  even  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  closed,  and  it  is  only  through 
making  the  person  for  experiment  alternately  pronounce  front 
unrounded  and  back  round  vowels  that  one  is  able  to  discern 
a  small  contraction  of  the  lower  lip  as  a  muscular  vibration  in  its 
thickest  parts.  And  in  passing  from  the  open  mouth  position  of 
rest  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  beginning  with  oy,  o,  or  d,  no  lip 
contraction  is  to  be  seen.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  impression 
upon  the  ear  of  Pewsey  j,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  lip  rounding, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  vowel  in  Swedish  kom,  German 
komnit.  But  the  tongue  is  more  convex  and  more  drawn  back 
than  it  is  in  the  Swedish  sound  : 

bora  borough  (but  bors  borrow),  bonts  bunch,  blobao  cry,  btts 
bottom  end  of  a  sheaf,  djmbldso  humble-bee,  drjndz  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  house  and  a  wall  or  a  hedge,  drM  thrust,  snhod 
to  take  off  the  husks  of  beans,  vJst  first,  jjy  young,  %j»i  thumb. 

ji  =  y  -}-  i :  bjid  bide,  broin  brine,  VMV  five,  vJiao  fire,  vdinz  in 
teetivjinz  the  germ  or  eye  of  potatoes,  foid  if  I  had,  lint  height, 
Hit  kite,  main  mind,  riim  rind,  skin  of  bacon,  roiz  rise,  ttdi  sty, 
zoif  scythe.1 

§  14.  u  (high-back-wide-round),  like  the  lit.  English  sound  in 
full,  good. 

The  rounding  is  perspicuous,  although  only  the  lower  lip  seems 
to  partake  in  it,  the  upper  one  being  passive.  The  lip  opening  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Swedish  as,  French  beau : 

bruk  brook,  bukst  bucket,  hupm-koof  whooping-cough,  kruk  (old 
people  say  krok}  crook,  kwum  comb,  kubi  daon  cower,  kuts  couch- 
grass,  undso  wonder,  ut  will  you,  um»n  woman. 

In  some  words  where  you  expect  to  find  an  u  or  uu  it  has  often 
become  unrounded  and  lowered  into  an  3 :  fbl  full,  polpst  (besides 
pulpdt  and  pupat]  pulpit,  ol  wool,  rof  roof,  zon  soon. 

1  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  observations  of  this  diphthong.  At 
different  times  in  the  course  of  my  notations  I  put  it  down  differently  as  oi,  si,  «*', 
ui,  and  ei.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  first  element.  I  then 
settled  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  was  y,  which  among  the  school- 
children often  came  very  near  ana0.  Words  with  M.E.  ih  or  with  initial  *  at  first 
separated  themselves  from  the  others,  as  I  believed,  through  ai  or  ei,  and  on  the 
whole  through  the  shortness  of  the  diphthong ;  so  also  oblige,  especially  as  it  was 
heard  among  old  people.  But  when  I  had  people  read  rny«i-lists,  my  observations 
were  not  confirmed,  the  readers  giving  bi  for  all  the  words,  in  which  way  soever 
I  put  them  together.  This  certainly  may  depend  on  the  method  of  lists,  and  does 
not  exclude  a  real  distinction  of  different  «i-diphthongs.  Yet  the  difficulty  of 
determining  their  dominions  probably  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  form 
of  this  diphthong  is  subject  to  personal  varieties  more  than  other  sounds. 
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uu  (high-back-narrow-round),  the  long  equivalent  of  u.  It  has 
no  vanish  like  lit.  English  uw  in  moon.  In  quality  it  differs  from 
the  short  sound  by  being  more  rounded  : 

buun  boon,  hiul  cool,  luus  lose,  muud  mood,  ruut  root,  spuun 
spoon,  tiiul  tool,  tuu\  tooth. 

§  15.  so,  a1,  and  a?2,  the  three  point-rise  vowels,  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Pewsey  dialect.  They  are  the  result  of 
the  retracted  r  (see  Ellis,  v,  p.  41),  or  a  vowel  +  this  r,  which  is 
characteristic  for  the  typical  part  of  the  south  division. 

The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  bent  upwards  and  its  outer  margin 
points  towards  the  arch-rim  or  some  place  immediately  behind  it. 
There  are  three  such  vowels,  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other 
through  the  different  degrees  of  point-height  and  tongue-retraction. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  vowels  are  very  different 
from  the  »-  or  0-vowel  common  in  the  West  Eastern  district 
(Ellis,  v,  189)  and  in  literary  English  (Sweet,  History  of  English 
Sounds,  §  962  f.).  They  are  further  not  to  be  regarded  as  *,  u,  a, 
or  any  other  vowel  -f  a  retracted  or  reverted  r-sound,  nor  as  a  kind 
of  diphthong,  but  as  single  and  quite  uniform  vowel-sounds.  But 
their  character  is  so  peculiar  and  at  first  sight  so  clashing  with  the 
usual  vowel-systems  that  even  the  phonologist  may  be  misled  to 
hear  an  /•-consonant,  which,  however,  only  exists  in  the  spelling. 

It  is  true  that  these  vowels,  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
owe  their  existence  partly  to  an  r  entirely  vocalised  and  then  lost 
as  an  independent  sound  (except  in  the  diphthongs  mentioned 
below),  but  as  the  mere  idea  of  an  r  here  only  serves  to  conceal  the 
real  facts,  it  has  to  be  entirely  done  away  with  in  the  phonetic 
transcription  of  the  said  vowels. 

Of  these  now  so  is  the  high  vowel.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  unstressed 
words  and  syllables :  Icenlaod  landlord,  mizao  measure,  neetso  nature, 
pcentsoni  pantry,  pleiso  pleasure,  psokjuao  procure,  ventao  venture,  hi 
vsonso  vraotnd  oi  he  very  nearly  frightened  me. 

a?1  is  the  mid  vowel  and  thus  lower  than  so,  the  tongue  pointing  to 
a  spot  a  little  behind  the  arch-rim  :  9*6solt  athwart,  bz>ld  bird,  bx>l]> 
berth,  vs>lr&  furrow,  h&dl  hurdle,  kao'lt  hurt,  j&lm  yearling,  mdolda) 
murder,  pxlm  perambulator,  psolk  W.W.  perk,  spsoll  spread,  sso1  sir, 
slcwx>1  square,  pane,  ¥>aold  third,  to1/  turf,  tsolmst  turnips,  tcso}d 
word,  wso1  wear,  vtfmm  vermin. 

»2  is  the  low  vowel.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  low. 
The  turned-up  tip,  which  is  broad,  just  reaches  up  to  the  crowns  of 
the  upper  teeth,  touching  the  second  or  the  third  from  the  corner 
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tooth  :  aozm  arm,  IxPdz  barge,  IzPnd  born,  kao*n  corn,  ktfnso  corner, 
vso*k  fork,  hso*t  heart,  msoHso  mortar,  paPdnso  partner,  «a?2  serve,  atatPm 
storm,  txPU  terrible,  tao*  tar,  wscPp  miscarry  (of  cows),  vxHi  forty. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  an  so,  on  account  of  the  energy  with  which 
it  lays  hold  of  the  tongue,  should  have  a  peculiar  influence  on 
a  preceding  vowel.  It  affects  neighbouring  consonants  too,  and 
may  sometimes  even  swallow  up  some  of  the  ones  that  come  near  it  : 

dsoal,  it  '  were  '  all. 
a?1*,  or  else. 

n&  feo^dm,  no  further  than. 
tso2blis,  tolerablish  (?). 

If  from  the  three  point-rise  positions  here  denoted  with  so,  so1,  and 
a?2  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  let  down  into  its  more  natural  position, 
we  get  the  sounds  ii  (ee\  d,  and  a  (in  father).  And  it  sometimes 
happens  that  so,  so1,  and  a?2  replace  other  vowels  in  words  where 
there  was  no  original  r,  probably  through  sound  -  substitution, 
when  the  dialect  borrowed  from  other  dialects  or  the  literary 
language  : 

dzceandtoz  jaundice,  gcdso  frighten  (E.D.D.  gaily),  jelso  yellow, 
hayksotsso  handkerchief,  velso  fellow,  volso  follow,  windso  window. 
This  a?  does  not  only  appear  after  the  model  of  '  idear  of  ' 
(Jespersen,  Fonetik,  §  326),  to  prevent  hiatus,  but  also  before 
consonants  ; 

8solkdt,  heard  for  Southcott,  though  in  this  case  one  may  also 
think  of  the  possibility  of  an  influence  from  ssoztot,  Sharcott,  the 
name  of  another  place  near  Pewsey  ; 

ktfki  khaki. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  is  not  seldom  dropped  or  replaced  by 
an  9  in  unstressed  position,  the  time  allowed  being  too  short  for  its 
formation  : 


governor  ; 
wsst,  varies  with  wsost,  wast  ; 
9tii  (etntii,  vary  with  sotii  ioltntii  ?  art  (not)  thou  ? 
ritsat  Eichard  ; 

kolimeekso  (collar-maker  ?)  harness-maker  ; 
stildri  artillery  ; 
wsodn,  varies  with  wudn,  was  not,  e.g.  hit  wa>  tuk  il,  wudns  (wsodns}  ? 

he  was  taken  ill,  was  not  he  ? 
neost,  niaost,  neaost,  nearest,  are  forms  which  etymologically  are 

not  clear  to  me  ;   nearest  should  answer  to  Pewsey  nisoast 
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(or  nisordst]  >  nisost  >  nwst.  For  the  absorption  of  an 
a?-vowel  by  an  ordinary  vowel  in  stressed  syllables,  as  in 
dosits  Dorset  sheep,  fos  force,  am  iron,  pceso  parcel,  see 
§§  70,  3;  72,  4;  74,  2;  78,  3. 

As  second  element  of  a  diphthong  a?  is  subject  to  small  variations 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  preceding  sound.  After  close 
sounds  it  is  high,  and  after  open  ones  it  is  low ;  but  as  this  need 
not  necessarily  be  marked  in  the  transcription,  it  is  always 
written  so : 

am  =  (Kce  +  so  : 

fa®  fair  (sb.  and  adj.),  fceso  fare,  stcesoz  stairs. 

e3o  =  ee  +  &  : 

leao  bear,  deso  dare,  Jceso  (also  kiwi}  care,  kleso  clear,  meso  mare,  peso 
pair,  re®  rear,  smeso  smear. 

i so  =  ii  +  a? : 

lisod  beard,  diso  dear,  deer,  fiso  fear,  gisodn  garden,  liso  empty, 
niso  never,  six  shear  and  share,  smisotis  smartish,  pisot  part. 

dso  —  d  -\-  so: 

dvaso  before,  Idsod  board,  bdso  boar,  gdso  gore,  hasod  to  hoard,  maso 
more,  swdson  sworn,  sasot  (sometimes  for  ssolt}  shirt,  tdso  torn  p.p. 
(also  =  broken),  vdsotiin  fourteen. 

The  triphthong  aoso  is  found  in  vaox>,  four. 

uso  =  uu  +  so : 

duso  a  pig  that  thrives  well,  fluao  floor,  pusok  pork,  stuso  (old 
people  for  sfco1)  stir,  tsuso  "W.W.  choor  ;  tuan,  also  pronounced  tsoln, 
turn,  is  unsettled. 

Combinations  with  vowel  +  so  can  be  modified  into  so  in  unstressed 
positions  : 

iso  >  so  in  vsonso  nearly  (properly  very  near). 

ax  >  so  in /a?  vijaso  orj'uso  your,  fso  oifdso  for,  nsonit  =<  ndso  eat  nor 

yet,  e.g.  it  duant  stop  st  scevsonelc  nsonit  »t  redan,  it  does  not 

stop  at  Savernake  nor  at  Eeading. 
<ez>  >  30,  as  in  wdso  oi  naod  wso  9  wso  m  wot  oi  wso  dceso  vdso,  before 

I  knew  where  I  was  (dial,  were)  and  what  I  was  there  for. 
(cox  >  so,  as  in  lets  a  so  nonts  nceo,  let  us  have  our  lunch  now. 

I  am  not  in  the  position  to  tell  for  how  great  a  part  of  Wilts  my 
description  and  classification  of  the  a?-vowels  holds  good,  but  I  have 
noticed  the  same  sounds  with  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
Pewsey  Vale,  and  from  the  description  given  by  Ellis  (v,  41  f.  and 
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830  f.)  it  is  probable  that  the  sound  he  alludes  to  cannot  be  very 
different  from  mine. 

§  16.  9  signifies  the  unaccentuated  and  indistinct  vowel  used  in 
«9t  09,  and  in  unstressed  words  and  syllables,  as  a  reduction  of  almost 
any  other  vowel : 

learn  beam,  least  least,  koet  (sometimes  kwot,  especially  in  to 
shed  the  coat,  said  about  horses),  foi  heedn  0  paed  m  hiz  rnoni  hiid 
9  suud  m9  if  I  had  not  paid  him  his  money  he  would  have  sued 
me ;  for  #,  as  in  edlsnz,  headlands ;  for  teo,  as  in  wosas,  washhouse ; 
for  d,  in  kaesl  (or  kceol},  keyhole ;  for  uu,  in  totals,  two-tooths  (said 
of  lambs). 


THE  CONSONANTS. 

§17.     The  Pewsey  dialect  contains  the  following  consonants: 

*>  «*>/,  4>,  9,  *»/»  *>  '>  ™>  n,  V>  P>  r>  *>  *i  *>  *»  '»  >>  £  v>  and  w- 

§  18.  b  (lip-stop-voice).  It  occurs  in  the  same  positions  as  in 
lit.  English  except  in  the  combination  mbl  when  I  is  followed  by 
a  vowel : 

boit  bite,  lldbw  cry,  gob  mouth,  gcebl  chatter,  rubob  rhubarb  ; 
trimbo  tremble,  but  trimlm  trembling.  For  more  examples  see 
§  12,  3. 

§  19.  d  (gum-stop-voice),  like  lit.  English  d.  It  occurs  in  all 
positions : 

dif  deaf,  dzaoH  "W.W.  jarl,  drd  through,  drist  thrust,  odw  udder, 
roidw  crossbar  of  a  harrow,  skacelda)  a  sort  of  bread,  sao*d  a  gap  in 
a  hedge,  twso^dn  it  was  not,  kudn  could  not. 

d  disappears — 

1.  After  n  in  unstressed  syllables :  oilsn  island,  edlm  headland. 

2.  After  n  in  stressed  syllables  :  zbin  9  spen  swcee  evri  vsoPdffn  has 
spent  (dial,  probably  spend)  every  farthing,  moin  wot  bis  eektan  on 
mind  what  you  do,  zbin  9  vaonm  has  found  it,  oi  kudn  ondaoston 
nfyan  ¥>tee  did  scee  I  could  not  understand  anything  of  what  they 
said,  6i  duant  vil  (short  for  viild)  mots  ankloin  vsot  nceo  I  do  not  feel 
much  inclined  for  it  now. 

3.  Before  *  +  a  consonant :    *6n  mezn  (to  oi  medri)  thou  mightst 
not,  ustnii  ?  (or  uzntii  ?}  wouldst  not  thou  ?  kmtii  ?  couldst  thou  ? 

4.  Before  v  :  oi  sav  stzPvd,  I  should  have  starved,  etc. 

5.  Sometimes  after  I:  ^oolos  the  old  horse,  booledid  bald-headed. 

6.  Initial  in  smmatao  wits,  if  it  is  =  does  not  matter  which. 
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As  is  not  seldom  the  case  with  sounds  that  are  often  dropped, 
d  appears  in  words  where  it  is  unorganic  :  viild  viod  feel,  drceond 
drown,  faold  suwd  fold  shore  (N.E.D.). 

The  usual  form  for  was  not,  were  not  is  wsoldn.  d  and  n  are 
formed  with  the  same  tongue-position,  and  thus  in  this  word 
a  d  may  be  easily  produced  before  the  n  the  moment  the  tongue 
reaches  the  gums  if  the  soft  palate  does  not  fall  at  this  very 
moment,  but  some  fraction  of  a  second  later. 

§  20.  /  (lip-teeth-open-breath).  The  lower  lip  is  brought  pretty 
high  up  against  the  upper  teeth,  the  muscles  of  the  chin  partaking 
with  energy  : 

fakt  fact,  in  fag  in  vogue,  faent  faint,  finis  finish,  fitoz  victuals, 
gramfao  grandfather,  profdt  profit,  shcefdld  scaffold,  troifo  trifle,  se»f 
safe,  tsacef  chaff,  stof  stuff,  0nqf  enough. 

§  21.  0  (lip-open-breath)  is  the  sound  produced  in  blowing  out 
a  candle.  It  is  common  when  an  unstressed  if  meets  with  a 
following  w : 

wii  udn  9  dont  tiik  diz  <j>ii  0d  anaod  it  we  would  not  have  done  it 
like  this  if  we  had  known  it,  0ii  hcedn  9  wsolkfordn  hiid  d  bin  stsPvd 
if  we  had  not  worked  for  him  he  would  have  been  starved. 

§  22.     g  (back-stop-voice).     It  occurs  in  all  positions  : 

gii  give,  gidiedid  giddy-headed,  guus  goose,  greev  grave,  greet 
graze,  f&gat  faggot,  mcegdt  maggot,  skeeg  tear,  viggw  finger. 

§  23".  h.  My  collections  do  not  lead  to  a  positive  rule  as  to  the 
misuse  of  this  sound,  but  tend  to  confirm  the  observations  mentioned 
"W.W.,  p.  72,  that  "formerly  it  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
to  hear  a  true  "Wiltshire  rustic  drop  his  A-es."  I  rarely  heard  old 
people  do  so,  whereas  the  youngest  generation  not  only  dropped  it 
where  it  should  be  pronounced,  but  scrupulously  put  it  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  local  and  personal 
varieties  in  the  treatment  of  h. 

I  have  noticed  a  married  old  couple  of  whom  the  husband,  from 
the  west  part  of  the  county,  used  it  right,  but  the  wife,  from  the 
east,  used  it  wrongly.  The  following  are  some  specimens  from  the 
language  of  J.  Cripps  : 

hin  hen,  hinda)  hinder,  hio  heal,  Mi  high,  Mia)  hire,  Miv  hive, 
haro  W.W.  harl,  hev&m  heathen,  heet  heat,  Mlidee  holiday,  Maod 
hoard,  ahoy  hanged,  huu  who,  Mnt  hunt,  Mzban  husband,  hizn  his, 
oi  stint  ha  hi  I  don't  believe  that ;  but  <zv9  ?  has  he  ?  iz  his,  as- 
weak  forms,  eed  heed,  eepat  halfpennyworth,  gidiedid  giddy- 
headed,  oygso  hunger,  bni  honey ;  hio  eel,  Mgli  ugly,  Mis  ice. 
PMl.  Trans.  1903.  2 
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When  a  word  with  initial  h  was  said  quickly  many  times,  h  was 
only  heard  the  first  time. 

§  24.  j  (front-open-voice),  like  lit.  English  y  in  you.  It  only 
occurs  initially : 

jam  "W.W.  yelm,  jelso  yellow,  jirwoit  hereright,  Jed  head,  jtfm 
arm,  bjeent  (not  Mmt}  is  not. 

§  25.  k  (back-stop-breath),  like  lit.  English  k.  It  occurs  in  all 
positions : 

kits  catch,  ki&d  card,  k&lf  truss  of  hay,  ke&k  cake,  Ideen  clean, 
peekok  peacock,  pikid  to  make  pointed,  wikso  to  neigh,  streek 
a  round  stick  used  in  corn-measuring,  stink  ?  doest  thee  think  ?  spik 
split  hazel  rod  used  in  thatching. 

§  26.  I  (point-side-voice).  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  brought 
against  the  gums  immediately  behind  the  teeth : 

lsozk  lark,  bop  to  lop  trees,  gluum  gloom,  Hob  club,  stiia  to  look 
askance,  stxPlm  starling,  pusoli  poorly,  bul  bull,  pul  pull,  dral  drawl, 
pal  chum. 

I  forms  a  syllable  with  a  preceding  d  or  t :  botl  bottle,  kadi 
confusion,  litl  little,  skidcedl  be  off. 

For  real  vocalisation  of  I  see  §  12. 

§  27.  m  (lip-nasal-voice),  like  lit.  English  m.  It  occurs  in  all 
positions : 

mason  mourn,  mum  morn,  ma  maw,  muud  mood,  smuw6  smooth, 
momso  mummer,  umm  women,  aim  elm,  duum  doom,  hxPm  harm, 
leem  lame. 

m  often  forms  a  syllable :  dlebm  eleven,  hebm  heaven,  sebm  seven, 
iivm  even,  Tidpelm  Upavon,  reevm  raven,  oopm  open. 

§  28.  n  (gum-nasal-voice),  like  lit.  English  n.  It  occurs  in  all 
positions : 

neetsrdl  natural,  nais  noise,  novis  novice,  nxPn  none,  njumcetik 
pneumatic,  boni  fine,  ventso  venture,  prentis  apprentice,  epaon 
apron,  rens  wash,  skaflm  scaffolding. 

n  forms  a  syllable  as  in  udn  would  not,  utn  wilt  not,  feznt 
pheasant. 

In  ham  =  have  it,  the  n  is  simply  a  nasalised  v.  The  tongue 
articulation  for  n  is  not  performed.  This  v  +  nasalised  v  is 
a  preliminary  stage  of  the  development  shown  in  slebm,  etc.,  §  27. 

§  29.  y  (back-nasal-voice)  represents  the  sound  spelt  with  ng, 
and  also  with  n  before  g  and  k  in  lit.  English  : 

cgffbn  England,  0mey  among,  loywindid  slow  to  pay,  stiyk  slunk 
(pt.),  swer)  swing,  sirjsn  singing. 
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The  sound  y  is  not  much  liked  ;  it  becomes  n  in  ing,  the  ending 
of  the  present  participle  as  in  hoom  hawing,  khnm  coming,  and  also 
in  other  cases  as  kindm  kingdom,  len]>  length,  sprinm  springing. 

§  30.    p  (lip-stop-breath)  occurs  in  all  positions : 

pomi  jelly,  plagk  plank,  prato  prattle,  hopso  maggot,  ompoivo 
umpire,  skup  to  scoop,  kreep  creep,  sup  a  small  drink. 

§31.  r  (point-open).  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  raised  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  trill  against  the  arch-rim,  but  stiffened  so  that  it  can 
not  do  so.  The  articulation  is  open,  so  that  if  we  try  to  breathe  an 
r,  no  hiss  is  produced  more  than  in  case  of  o  and  « ;  besides,  it  is 
almost  always  voiced  in  all  positions.  That  makes  r  a  very  vocalic 
sound,  and  when  it  is  medial  in  such  words  as  gldri,  the  three  last 
sounds  might  as  well  be  written  as  a  triphthong  am.  r  initial 
and  in  the  combinations  fr,  ffr,  pr,  kr  does  not  differ  from  the 
medial  r.  Its  vocalic  character  in  such  words  as  from,  great, 
pretty,  pram  (perambulator),  apron,  and  secret  is  clearly  shown 
by  its  tendency  to  pass  over  into  an  »,  thus  giving  the  forms : 
fsom,  gsolt,  px>lti,  py^m,  epson,  and  seeksot.1  Such  forms  in  the  living 
dialect  give  us  an  idea  of  the  transitionary  forms  which  may  have 
led  to  the  real  transpositions  of  r  common  in  all  periods  of  the 
English  language.  See  Sievers,  Angelscichsische  Grammatik,  §  179, 
and  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer's  Sprache  und  Ferskunst,  §  116. 

In  the  combination  tr  t  is  a  lenis,  so  that  it  transfers  very  little 
or  no  breath  at  all  to  the  following  r.  Also  in  this  connection  r  is 
therefore  partly  or  wholly  voiced,  and,  because  of  its  open  articu- 
lation, is  or  contains  an  so. 

We  are  thus  justified  in  saying  that  whenever  there  is  an  r  there 
is  at  the  same  time  an  a>,  but  not  the  reverse.  What  makes  the 
difference  is  the  possibility  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  r  before 
a  vowel  the  tongue  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  palate 
during  the  transition  from  one  sound  to  the  other,  so  as,  if  only  for 
a  moment,  to  shut  the  oral  passage.  One  single  touch,  or  beat,  or 
flap,  or  what  we  call  it,  may  then  come  in  as  an  on-  or  off -glide  of 
the  so,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  degenerate  r-sound. 

In  order  not  to  surcharge  the  sound  notation,  simply  r  is  usually 
written  when  it  stands  before  a  vowel : 

rodao  sieve,  rerSa?  rather,  raftso  rafter,  riklxrkn  rickyard,  bred 
bread,  dretn  threaten,  drii  three,  proid  pride,  trot®  trotter,  krceodi 


1  Even  when  emphasised  the  word  pretty  kept  its  so  on  one  occasion,  when 
1  heard  some  one  exclaim :  ivotsam  p&wWtii  flaom !  what  pretty  flowers ! 
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a  kind  of  apple  turnover,  vraotn  frighten,  son  sorrow,  jirsroit 
hereright,  svaoransm  all  four  of  them,  tsolr9foi  terrify,  tease,  IxPwnes 
a  cow  not  in  calf. 

§  32.  s  (blade-open-breath)  is  formed  by  the  blade  of  the  tongue. 
The  point  is  higher  than  in  the  Swedish  s,  and  the  hiss  also  seems 
thinner.  It  occurs  in  all  positions  : 

sebm  (also  sem)  seven,  sens  since,  setl  long  bench  with  a  high  back, 
speJc  speck,  smsfez)  smother,  stay  stung  (pt.),  wosso  worse,  fostao 
foster,  fos  fuss,  grees  grace,  leys  curse. 

§  33.  3  (blade-open-voice),  the  sound  in  lit.  English  breeze. 
When  initial  it  is  peculiar  to  most  Southern  dialects.  It  occurs 
initially,  medially,  and  finally  : 

zceo  sow  (sb.),  zoif  scythe,  zoy  song,  zid  saw,  zed  said,  zok  suck, 
zestsodU  Saturday,  zondii  Sunday,  zuso  (or  zoa?)  sore,  ziUp  seedlip, 
dnizoJco  honeysuckle,  mizo  mizzle,  wizo  whistle,  brizoz  bristles,  seezn 
season,  grecz  graze,  sneez  sneeze,  bleez  blaze,  brceenz  brains,  vigz 
figs,  planz  plains,  ndz  nose,  raz  rose. 

§  34.  s  (blade-point-open-breath),  the  sound  in  lit.  English  she. 
The  point  is  raised  to  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  friction 
channel  probably  goes  from  the  ^-position  and  forwards,  as  may  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  s  is  very  often  accompanied  by  an 
z'-sound.  This  «',  however,  as  already  observed  (§  4),  does  not  make 
the  same  impression  on  the  ear  as  the  common  i,  because  it  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  s,  as  in : 

aistrii  ash-tree,  dreiso  threshold,  siep  sheep,  Hop  shop,  sion  shun, 
wceis  wash,  wois  a  sort  of  liquid  food  for  pigs. 

Other  examples  with  s :  simboen  shin-bone,  srio  shrill,  satevz 
limbers,  buso  bushel,  tsi>isd  child,  butsso  butcher,  huts  couch-grass, 
kceots  sofa. 

A  s-sound  is  not  seldom  produced  when  j  follows  a  t,  as  in : 
¥>(etse0nt  ^oin  from  ^(st  jednt  that  is  not  thine,  tsemt  sz¥>a  won  wgo 
gwceen  ^6so  'Kmeovz  it  is  not  as  if  one  were  going  there  oneself,  duant 
pytsaoself  aot&d  wceefxt  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,  zet&  USD  eez 
sit  at  your  ease.  A  s  is  formed  by  st  +  j  in  ^iisiso  sohn  Iced  thou 
dost  hear  ('jear')  shocking  badly. 

§  35.  z  (blade-point-open-voice)  is  the  lit.  English  sound  in 
vision.  It  occurs  initially,  medially,  and  finally  : 

ius)  sure,  dzam  the  side-post  of  a  door  or  chimney-piece,  dzozo 
jostle,  dzoli  jolly,  mdz&n  engine,  pidzm  pigeon,  saodzso  soldier,  mizso 
measure,  plezao  pleasure,  mceandz  mange,  Mdz  bulge,  reedziziz 
radishes,  &Uoidz  oblige,  wedz  fasten. 
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A  z  is  formed  oat  of  z  +  j  sometimes,  as  is  ^ooizso  moni,  there  is 
your  money. 

§  36.  t  (point-stop-breath).  This  sound  is  formed  with  the  point 
and  part  of  the  hlade  of  the  tongue  against  the  alveols  ('inner 
position,'  Sweet,  New  English  Grammar,  §  707).  It  occurs  in  all 
positions : 

toidtoim  tide-time,  tjtd\&  two-tooths,  toit  tight,  twain  thread, 
tok  diminish,  sUtso  stutter,  wootso  water,  boil  bottle,  vast  fast,  d]>t  dp 
earthed  up,  drents  drench,  wet  fret. 

t  is  mostly  unaspirated  and  lenis.  It  is  therefore  often  suppressed, 
especially  when  final  after  breath  consonants :  emdas  almost,  insek 
insect,  res  rest,  sof  soft ;  but  also  after  vowels :  ga  gout,  nai  knight, 
nai  night,  reebi.  rabbit,  sbi  sight,  wo  what.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  in  such  words  there  often  really  is  a 
beginning  ^-articulation,  which  is  not,  however,  audibly  released.1 

t  preceded  by  the  hiss  s  and  followed  by  an  n  is  dropped  not  only 
in  words,  as  in  vcisn  fasten  (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  929),  weezn  ont  wasting 
it,  but  also  in  sentences,  as  in  ¥>ii  bizno  gwceen  av  al  %cet  thou  bist  not 
going  to  have  all  that,  ^iiznaod  thou  hast  known. 

Hence  the  change  in  the  following  sentences :  *6ii  dazn  kani  cscedso 
hu,  dust  ?  thou  dost  not  come  after  him,  dost  thou  ?  ¥>ii  uzn  krai 
tiik  ¥xet,  ust  ?  thou  wouldst  not  cry  like  that,  wouldst  thou  ?  ¥>n 
kcezn  kso-t,  ^(ct,  kcecest?  thou  canst  not  cart  that,  canst  thou  ?  'Sii  kmn 
elp  it,  hist  ?  thou  couldst  not  help  it,  couldst  thou  ? 

t  disappears  after  n.  The  commonest  instances  are  in  nt  for  not 
and  in  gwceenf  going  to  : 

1 .  Before  a  vowel :  dumizii,  luk  ?  don't  you  see,  look  ?  emu  of? 
is  not  he  going  fast  ?  ¥>cee  hudn  elp  it,  kudam  ?  they  could  not  help 
it,  could  they?  amii?  have  you  not?  ~*69  du  S(se  ivim  gwceen  a  waoz 
they  do  say  we  are  going  to  have  war,  huuz  os  zii  givceen  a  t&  vets  9m 
wi  ?  whose  horse  is  he  going  to  have  to  fetch  them  with  ?  ant  wii 


1  My  best  "Wiltshire  man,  J.  Cripps,  gradually  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
linguistic  self-knowledge,  and  then  used  to  stick  to  what  he  had  once  said,  even 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  something  he  had  never  thought  of  himself  (as,  for 
instance,  when  he  occasionally  used  tsos  for  sits,  such).  But  at  first  he  would  not 
admit  that  he  dropped  his  t  in  some  cases,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  imitated  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  question  and  compared  it  with  others  where  he 
pronounced  the  t,  that  he  argued  me  into  his  opinion  when  he  said  that  he  was 
thinking  of  a  t  although  he  did  not  sound  it.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  leading  to 
the  perfect  disappearance  of  a  sound  when  the  ear  loses  its  power  of  deciding 
whether  the  sound  has  been  pronounced  or  not,  the  auditory  sensation  thus  being 
replaced  by  and  confounded  with  that  of  the  muscular  activity. 
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gwtfen  d  naj*n  ont  ¥>en  ?  are  not  we  going  to  have  any  of  it  then  ? 
m  ¥>9  pain  &  gwceen  on  the  point  of  going. 

2.  Before  a  consonant : 

(a]  When  another  consonant  precedes  the  n  :  ^iiutn  bi  eebl  them 
wilt  not  be  able,  ¥>ii  kaazn  muv  it  thou  canst  not  move  it,  so1  kudn 
kxrt  it  she  could  not  cart  it.  Xote,  however,  that  the  t  is  often 
sounded  when  the  verb  to  which  nt  is  attached  is  accented,  as  in 
^6n  satnt  hso^t  hit  thou  shalt  not  hurt  him. 

t  is  often  assimilated  with  a  following  ¥>  into  d : 
kuzndii  ?  couldst  not  thou  ? 
k&cKzndii  ?  canst  not  thou  ? 
utndii  ?  wilt  not  thou  ? 

(1}  When  a  vowel  precedes  the  n  in  wii  bjen&  gicaen  bi  tuk  in  Mk 
¥>&t  we  are  not  going  to  be  taken  in  like  that,  bjenii  gwaen  wet  an  ? 
are  you  not  going  to  have  a  drink  over  it  ?  stink  wi  wao  gwceen  du 
^eet  %en  ?  dost  thou  think  we  were  going  to  do  that  ?  medlm  zindi 
mid-Lent  Sunday. 

In  this  case,  vowel  +  nt  +  a  consonant,  the  disappearance  of  t 
is  limited  by  three  circumstances : 

(a)  Assimilation  with  a  following  dental  : 

t  +  *  =  d: 

wsozsndii  ?  was  not  thou  ? 
tstmdii  ?  art  not  thou  ? 

t  +  %=  t: 

tinttee  ?  are  not  they  ? 
emtd  ?  are  not  they  ? 

t+t  =  t: 

ednt,  int  ?  is  not  it  ? 

(/3)  Accentedness  of  the  verb-form  to  which  nt  is  attached  or 
of  a  following  subject  pronoun,  or  of  both. 

ha)  sd'nt  Jiso^t  ii,  she  shall  not  hurt  you. 

wont  wii?  won't  we  ?  (but  wdmii?  won't  he  ?). 

ki'int  wii  ?  can't  we  ? 

kdntju  ?  can't  you  ? 

ki'int  wii  d  som  tiiu  ¥>en  ?  cannot  we  have  some  too  ? 

(7)  Voicelessness  of  a  following  consonant : 

oi  bjent  so  suso,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

ha>1  jeent  HUM  sbceot  it  she  is  not  sure  about  it  (I  have  also  heard 
from  old  people  from  Cannings  :  bi  bena  zwa?),  wii  duant  k.im  ddoo  hi, 
duvs  ?  we  do  not  come  after  him,  do  we  ? 
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kdnt  kxrt,  kcenam  ?  they  cannot  cart,  can  they  ? 

Also  in  other  cases  t  is  dropped  before  a  voiced  sound,  as  in  vlinz 
flints,  rdslif  roast  beef,  9  mcsen  ^rifti  sxPvumm  a  very  thrifty  sort  of 
a  woman,  *6cee  mdsd  ¥>9  best  ont  they  must  have  the  best  of  it,  fii 
had  9  vets  dn  if  I  had  fetched  him. 

§  37.  J?  (teeth-open-breath),  like  lit.  English  th  in  think.  It 
occurs  initially  and  finally,  being  in  the  former  position  encroached 
upon  by  d  before  r  in  genuine  dialect  words,  and  by  d  in  both 
positions  (see  §§19  and  38) : 

]>iiv  thief,  }>rifti  thrifty,  Tproiv  thrive,  ]>rob  throb,  ]>rdn  throne, 
\roy  throng,  brofy  broth,  de]>  death,  frso]>  froth,  len\  length. 

This  ]?,  however,  is  gradually  breathed  after  a  long  vowel  at  the 
end  and  gradually  voiced  in  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus,  sify 
sheath  is  properly  sYrSJ?  and  J?nV  JrS«'«V. 

§  38.  ^  (teeth-open-voice),  like  lit.  English  th  in  breathe.  It 
occurs  in  all  positions  : 

¥>oi  thigh,  ¥>enk  think,  *6in  thin,  ¥>sold  third,  ^S&st  thirst, 
thistle,  'Koy  thong,  ^oot  thought,  ve^so  feather,  ge^Sso  gather, 
athwart,  d^ceot  without,  vso^sn  farthing,  bresfe  breathe,  luvft  booth, 
baft  bath. 

§  39.     v  (lip-teeth-open-voice).     It  occurs  in  all  positions : 

vel  fallen,  vres  fresh,  vlitsoz  flitters,  wtrti  forty,  vdxtiin  fourteen, 
vaow  four,  voin  find,  vost  first,  vil  fill,  vipms  fivepence,  sevmf 
seventh,  eevst  newt,  leev  leave,  muuv  move. 

§  40.  w  (lip-back-open-voice),  like  lit.  English  w  in  we.  It 
occurs  initially  and  medially  : 

wepm  weapon,  wet  wet,  wows  washhouse,  wotrik  oatrick,  weest 
waste,  skwuso  square,  swodlm  swaddling,  swio  swill,  swcee  away. 

A  w,  or  at  least  the  lip-articulation  of  a  w?  together  with  the 
tongue-articulation  of  an  r,  is  very  common  in :  wroy  wrong,  wreso 
wrestle,  wroit  write,  wrop  wrap,  and  others.  In  these  words  the  w 
of  the  written  language  disappeared  from  the  pronunciation  in  early 
modern  English. 

In  Pewsey,  however,  lip-rounding  is  attached  not  only  to  an  r 
originally  preceded  by  a  w,  but  also  to  others,  as :  wraibit  rabbit, 
wrees  race,  wresen  rain,  wreak  rake,  wrap  rope,  wrob  rub,  twroi  try, 
seekwwt  secret,  sowri  sorry. 

Ellis  (v,  pp.  543  and  641)  also  mentions  r's  with  lip -articulations 
and  (p.  226  f.)  a  replacement  of  r  through  w,  which  seems  to  be 
a  widespread  phenomenon. 

Now  if  the  lip-rounding  of  Pewsey  r  is  not  to  be  explained  as 
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a  survival  or  an  influence  from  early  modern  w-forms,  we  may 
think  of  the  common  inclination  of  letting  sounds,  which  are 
getting  loose  and  indistinct,  or  at  least  less  transparent  and  per- 
ceptible than  they  used  to  be,  in  their  articulations,  make  up  for 
the  loss  by  adding  a  motion  of  the  lips. 

"We  have  witnessed  the  same  with  Pewsey  /,  which  after  getting 
the  lip-rounding  of  an  o  in  certain  positions  has  been  entirely 
replaced  by  this  vowel. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MIDDLE  AND   OLD   ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS   OF  THE 
PEWSEY  VOWELS  IN  ACCENTED  SYLLABLES. 

SHORT   VOWELS. 

86. 

§  41.     Pewsey  ce  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  «(§  69,  1): 

(a)  =  O.E.  <K  (a]  and  o  before  nasals  :  aspm  aspen,  leek  back, 

kresnki  mad,  teen  then. 

(b)  =  O.E.  (B :  bladao  bladder,  fat  fat. 

(c)  =  O.E.  (or  M.E.)  ea  after  palatals:    sesnk  shank,  tsata 

chatter. 

(d )  =  O.E.  ea,  in  IcvSso  lather  and  tscep  chap. 

2.  M.E.  al,  #w£=O.E.  eal  (§  69,  6),  has  become  <&  in  (em  haulm. 

e. 

§  42.     Pewsey  e  corresponds  to — 

1.  Rarely  M.E.  a=  O.E.  a  (o)  (§  69,  8),  as  in  erjkl  ankle,  g^6so 

gather. 

2.  M.E.  e  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  (§  71,  1) : 

(«)  =  O.E.,  O.JN".  <?,  the  {-umlaut  of  a :  leli  belly,  lend,  bend, 
endiiz  hinges. 

(b)  =  O.E.  e  :  help  help,  swW  s\vel,  *j?^  speck. 

(c)  =  O.E.  ^o  :  helm  heaven,  sebm  seven. 

(d)  =  O.E.  {e  :  lekn  beckon,  nekst  next. 
(e}  =  O.E.  CK  :  «w<«  empty,  hety  health. 
(/)  =  O.E.  y,  in  vledzd  fledge. 

(^)  =  O.E.  e  :  seldm,  seldom. 

(K)  =  O.E.  eo :  fel  fell,  stepfa/6x>  stepfather. 

(«')  =  O.E.  ea  from  earlier  *£ :  sephsold  shepherd. 

3.  M.E.  f  (§  82,  2) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  e  in  open  syllables :    rekn  reckon,    tred  tread, 

vret  fret. 
(b~)  =  O.E.  ea :  bred  bread,  dretn  threaten. 
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4.  M.E.  f  (e')  (§  84,  2)  : 

(a)  —  not  umlauted  O.E.  « :  dred  thread,  let  let. 

(b)  =  umlauted  O.E.  a :  icet  wet. 

(c)  =  O.E.  «,  the  «-umlaut  of  d :   aredi  already,  evx>  ever, 

len  lend. 

5.  M.E.   e  =  O.E.  e'o,  fe,  through  shortening  (§  86,  4):  brest 

breast,  frend  friend,  ten  ten. 

i. 

§  43.     Pewsey  i  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  i,  which  generally  has  remained  (§  73,  1) : 

(a)  —  O.E.,  O.N.  i :  bid  bid,  bitso  bitter,  inV?  bring,  fidl  fiddle. 
(#)  =  O.E.,  O.N.  y :    fo's*  busy,  brim  brim,  A?^  hip,  kitsm 

kitchen. 

(c)  =  O.E.  z :  ?«%?»  linen,  wizdsm  wisdom. 
(<f)  ^  O.E.  y  :  ^>  filth,  wtl  wish. 
(e}  =  O.E.  e'o,  in  silcnes  sickness. 
(/)  =  O.E.  io,  eo  and  its  umlaut  ie,  i :  miok  milk,  siks  six. 

2.  M.E.^(§  71,  2): 

(a)  =  O.E.  e,  the  «-umlaut  of  a :   UUziz  bellows,  hin  hen. 

kitl  kettle, 
(i)  =  O.E.  e,  eo :  istwdee  yesterday. 

3.  M.E.  e  (§  82,  4)  : 

(a)  —  O.E.  e-  (open  syllable),  in   ledstid  bedstead,   mstid 

instead. 

(b)  —  O.E.  e'a  :  <&/ deaf,  r*Ws  reddish. 

4.  M.E.  f  (e)  (§  84,  4)  : 

(a}  =  umlauted  O.E.  &  :  ridl  riddle,  sili  silly. 
(J)  =  not  uml.  O.E.  m :  slip  sleep,  strit  street. 

5.  M.E.  e,  which  has  been  shortened  (§  86,  2) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  e,  the  a'-umlaut  of  6  :  blidm  bleeding,  brid  breed, 

kip  keep. 

(b)  =  O.E.  ea :  lik  leek,  nid  need. 

(c)  =  O.E.  e  :  bizm  besom. 

6.  M.E.  z  =  O.E.  eo  (§  88,  2):  sik,  sick. 

0. 

§  44.     Pewsey  o  corresponds  to  — 
1.  M.E.  p(§  75,  1): 

(o)  In  closed  syllables  =  O.E.  o  :    droll  throttle,  frog  frogr 
hola  hollow. 
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(i)  =  O.N.  o  :  od  odd,  mos  moss. 

(c)  In  open   syllables  where   the  M.E.   lengthening    was 

prohibited  by  a  following  er,  en,  or  y :   bodi  body, 
kopw  copper,  rot  rot. 

(d)  Shortened  from  O.E.  6,  in  blosom  blossom^sfco  foster,  soft 

soft. 

(e)  =  O.E.  a,  o  before  nd  and  ng :   by  long,  r^  wrong,  soy 

song. 

(/)  =  O.E.  wo  (wa),  only  in  ^oy  thong. 
2.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  (§  76,  3) :  has  horse. 

6. 

§  45.     Pewsey  d  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  ^(§77): 

(a)  =  old  u :  blobso  cry,  bok  buck,  bozl  bustle. 
(#)  Shortened  from  O.E.  u :  dost  dust,  fos  fuss,  odso  udder, 
¥>om  thumb. 

(c]  —  O.E.  y :  bios  blush,  bmdl  bundle. 

(d]  =  O.E.  y  (?),  in  drost  thrust,  ros  rush  (sb.). 

2.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  o  through  outer  grammatical  influence  (§  75, 

5),  iu  hoy  (pt.)  and  ohoy  (p.p.)  hung. 

3.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  (§  76,  2),  in  sw^a?  smother. 

4.  M.E.  ur  +  consonant  (§  78,  4) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  wr  +  cons.  (from  eor  after  w\  in  wfo^  world. 
(5)  =  O.E.  ur-\-s,  in  &?s  curse, 
(c)  =  O'E.  yr  +  s,  in  ^s  worse. 

5.  M.E.  o  =  O.E.  6  (§  92,  3) :  blod  blood,  brftso  brother,  /fcr^ 

crook,  rofrooL 

6.  M.E.  M  from  earlier  ou  =  O.E.  final  oh  (§  94,  2),  in  anof 

enough. 

7.  M.E.  «>  =  O.E.  yr  (§  74,  2) :  w*^  first. 

wo. 

Pewsey  wo  corresponds  to — 

M.E.  o  =  O.E.  a  (§  90,  5),  in  wots  oats,  worn  home. 

U. 

§  46.    Pewsey  u  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  o  =  O.E.  6  (§  92,  2) :  £w£book,  bruk  brook,  buzm  bosom. 
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2.  M.E.  wu,  u  chiefly  before  I  (§  77,  2) : 
(a)  =  O.E.,  O.N.  u,  wu  :  bul  bull,  ul  wool. 
(1}  =  O.E.  ii,  in  rum  room,  SM^?  small  drink, 
(c)  In  tm?ra  woman. 

3.  M.E.  wul=  O.E.  w7,  «#0£  (§  77,  2),  in  ut  wilt,  ud  would. 

4.  M.E.  «  =  O.E.  y  (§  73,  3),  in  the  broad  pronunciation  of 

brudz  bridge. 

5.  M.E.  u  =  O.E.  in.  (§  94,  4),  in  uevso  however. 

6.  M.E.  eu  =  O.E.  eow  (§  99,  4) :  tru}  truth. 

WT1. 

Powsey  wu  corresponds  to — 

M.E.  (w?)  p  =  O.E.  (w}  a  (§  90,  6),  in  kwum  comb,  wum  womb. 

LONG  VOWELS. 

eeae. 

§  47.     Pewsey  ace  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  al  =  O.E.  al,  eal  before  k  when  no  lip  consonant  begins 

the  word  (§  69,  5) :  tscecek  chalk,  tcecek  talk. 

2.  Rarely  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  a  (§  69,  7) :  gceandso  gander. 

3.  M.E.  ar  -  O.E.  ear  before  s  (§  70,  3),  in  ««s  arse. 

A. 

§  48.     Pewsey  a  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ea,  a,  a  before  final  /  (§  69,  3)  :  alall,  M  call, 

smal  small. 

2.  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e  (§  71,  6),  in  aftn  elm. 

a. 

§  49.     Pewsey  a  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  a  («)  (§  69,  2)  : 

(a)  =  O.E.  fl,  a  (&),  ea  before  /,  s,  their  combinations  with 

other  consonants  and  before  ]>  (d) :  dftso  after,  loft  bath, 
Irookdst  sow  (vb.). 

(b)  =  O.E.  a  before  n(d}s,  nt,  in  dnsso  answer,  kdnt  cannot. 

(c)  In  a  have. 

2.  M.E.  «-}-£=  O.E.  a,  d,  ea-\-l  before  lip  consonants  and  n : 

Aa/half,  parti  palm,  sdv  shall  have. 
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3.  M.E.  f  =  O.E.  is  (§  71,  5),  in  rant  tear. 

4.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  eor  (§  72,  4),  in  «]?£  dp  earthed  up. 

5.  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  a  in  open  syllable  (§  79,  2),  in  gap  yawn. 

6.  M.E.  ««(?)  (§  97,  1): 

(«)  =  O.E.  <®g,  in  rfra  draw. 
(1}  =  O.E.  0g  :  Id  law,  wa  maw,  na  gnaw, 
(e)  =  O.E.  a,  ea,  e  before  /^-combinations :    draft   draught, 
laughter,  datso  daughter. 


ee  (e9,  je). 

50.     Pewsey  ee  (ea,  je)  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  &  (§  69,  9),  when  the  following  syllable  ha& 

a  radical  er  in  the  wordjekso,  which  is  common  beside 
eskso,  acre. 

2.  M.E.  e  (§  71,  3) : 

(a)  —  O.E.  e  :  eedz  edge,  kreas  cress. 

(b)  =  O.E.  e :  feevso  fever,  edt  yet. 

3.  M.E.  » (?)  =  O.E.  •  (?)  (§  73,  2) :  only  in  streeks  graining. 

4.  M.E.  a  (§  79,  1) : 

(«)  =  O.E.  a,  ce,  o,  O.N.  a  (a),  in  open  syllables  when  not 
followed  by  a  radical  er:  leak  bake,  biheev  behave, 
fieek  flake. 

(b)  •=  O.E.  ea  :  eel  ale,  gedt  gate,  seed  shade. 

(c)  After  which  a  k  or  /  has  disappeared :  meed  made,  leedi 

lady. 

5.  M.E.  e  (§  82,  1)  : 

(a)  =  O.E.  e  :  eet  eat,  meet  meat. 

(b)  =  O.E.  ea  :  bean  bean,  dreem  dream. 

6.  M.E.  t  (?)  (§  84,  1) : 

(a]  =  umlauted  O.E.  (&:  leets  leech,  reefs  vomit. 
(5)  =  not  uml.  O.E.  « :  mead  meadow,  reed  read, 
(e)  =  O.E.   «,  the  z-umlaut  of  d :    im^   breathe,   hee¥>n 
heathen,  heet  heat,  kleen  clean. 

7.  M.E.  e  (§  86,  3) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  e,  the  ^-umlaut  of  6 :  meet  meet,  seek  seek. 
(5)  =  O.E.  eo  :  dreeri  dreary,  kreep  creep,  preest  priest. 

8.  M.E.  at  (§  96,  2) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  « j  :  deezi  daisy,  »gedn  again. 
(5)  =  O.N.  « :  *^A  steak,  swee  sway. 
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51.     1.  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  ea  (§  82,  3):    list  beat,  fiii  flea,  hup 
heap. 

2.  M.E.  f  (e)  (§  84,  3)  : 

(a]  -  umlauted  O.E.  «  :  siid  seed. 
(#)  =  not  uml.  O.E.  (&  :  Mil  eel,  ?mY£  meal. 
(tf)  =  O.E.  «,  the  i-uml.  of  d  :   bliits  bleach,  hiil  heal,  mj? 
sheath. 

3.  M.E.  e  (§  86,  1)  : 

(a)  =  O.E.  e  from  Teut.  £  :  hu  he,  «V  ye,  mii  me. 

(J)  =  O.E.  e,  the  «-umlaut  of  d  :  fiid  feed,  ^^  feel,  ^Ys  geese. 

(c)  =  O.E.  e  (z0,  2/)  :  fofoYp  believe,  «M£  sheet. 

(d)  =  O.E.  e'o  :  bii  bee,  (?M}?  deep,  drii  three,  j^eV  fly. 


00. 

52.     Pewsey  w  corresponds  to  — 
1  .  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ea  before  I,  especially  when  the  word  begins 

with  a  lip-  or  a  lip-back-consonant  (§  69,  4)  :  moolt  malt, 

wool  wall. 

2.  M.E.  p  (§  75,  2)  : 

(a)  From  O.E.  0,  especially  before  s,  /,    and  their  com- 

binations :  frosst  frost,  fooft  loft. 
(S)  =  O.E.  eo,  \njoon  yon,  jaondso  yonder. 

3.  M.E.  pl  =  O.E.  ol  (§  75,  2),  in  vaok  folk. 

4.  M.E.  p  (§  90,  2)  : 

(a)  =  O.E.  a  :  <fowz?  driven,  goon  gone,  <7rw?i  groan. 

(5)  =  O.E.  o  in  open  syllables  :  brook  broken,  droot  throat. 

5.  M.E.  au  =  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Tit  :  foot  fought,  slootso  slaughter. 

6.  M.E.  owg  from  03  =  O.E.  ohh  (§  98,  4)  has  become  oo  +/ 

in  kwf  cough. 

7.  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  o  or  shortened  6  before  7^  (§  98,  6)  :  &w£ 

bought,  Iroot  brought. 


53.     Pewsey  d  corresponds  to — 
1.  M.E.  p(§  90,  1): 

(a)  =  O.E.  « :    da  doe,  drav  a  farmer's  road,  gad  goad,  A«/ 
whole. 

(i)  =  O.E.  o  in  open  syllables  :  fiat  float,  »«z  nose,  raz  rose. 
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(c)  =  O.E.  eo,  mjdk  yoke. 

(d)  =  a  Celtic  o,  in  pdni  pony. 

2.  M.E.  ol=  O.E.  eol(§  75,  3),  injdk  yolk. 

3.  M.E.  ?  in  drd  through,  drat  dry  time  (§  94,  2). 

O8,   O. 

§  54.     Pewsey  o<?  corresponds  to — 

M.E.  o  =  O.E.  a  (§  90,  4) :    lorn  bone,  Soa^  both,  mom  moan, 

jwo0s£  most. 
Pewsey  o  has  developed  out  of  a  modern  I,  see  §  12. 

uu. 

§  55.     Pewsey  uu  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  o  =  O.E.,  O.N.  6  (§  92,  1):    buun  boon,  buu*  booth, 

lluum  bloom,  bruud  brood,  duu  do. 

2.  M.E.  u  (fii?)  =  O.E.  eo%  (§  99,  3) :  /«M]?  youth. 

3.  M.E.  eu  =  O.E.  e'oz^  after  r  (§  99,  1) :  ruu  rue,  £nw  brew. 

juu. 

Pewsey /MM  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  eu  =  O.E.  eW  (§  99,  1)  :  /MM  yew,  njuu  new. 

2.  M.E.  CM  =  O.E.  eaw  (§  99,  2) :  djuu  dew. 

ao1. 

§  56.     Pewsey  a>1  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  er(§  72,  2): 

0)  =  O.E.  <r,  in/a)1^  firk. 

(4)  =  O.E.  eor  after  w :  w&k  work. 

(c)  M.E.  ter  («V)  =  O.E.  yr,  *yr :  ktfml  kernel,  ssoH  shirt. 

2.  lOL«r(*r)  (§  78,  1): 

(a)  =  O.N.  ur,  in  J7»'«^e  Thursday. 

(5)  =  O.E.,  O.N.  Mr  :  s&a?1/  scurf,  to1/ turf,  wa?1]?  worth. 
(<j)  =  O.E.  yr  :  bsol]>  birth,  ^a?1^  hurdle,  fa?^^  thirst. 

3.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  eor  (§  87,  1) :  soln9st  earnest,  lsoln  learn. 

4.  M.E.  ir  (ri}  =  O.E.  ir,  yr,  O.N.  ri  (§  74,  1) :    bnlti  birch, 

ia?1^  bird,  dsolt  dirt. 

5.  M.E.  Ir  shortened  into  ir  =  O.E.  i-gr  (§  89,  2) :  stso*ep  stirrup. 

6.  M.E.  our  =  O.E.  tower  (§  98,  3),  in  vsoHi  forty. 
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ao2. 

§  57.     Pewsey  a?  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  ar  before  a  following  consonant  (§  70,  1 ) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  ear  :  arm  arm,  hard  hard,  warm  warm. 

(b)  =  O.N.  ar :  lark  rind. 

(0)  Shortened  from  O.E.  dwer,  in  lark  lark. 

2.  M.E.  <r(§  72,  1): 

(0)  =  O.E.  eor  :  bzPm  barm,  Wk  bark  (vb.). 

(b)  =  O.E.  (sr,  in  staPlm  starling. 

(c)  In  the  early  loan-word  war  war. 

3.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  (§  76,  1) :  larnd  born,  foan  horn. 

4.  M.E.  ur,  ir  =  O.E.  yr  (§  78,   2) :    only  in  tssozm  chirm, 

probably  on  the  analogy  of  charm. 

DIPHTHONGS. 
seo. 

§  58.     Pewsey  ceo  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  u  (§§  94,  1,  and  95,  1) : 

(a)  =  O.E.  u  :  Irceo  brow,  daon  down,  fceol  foul. 

(5)  =  O.E.  u  before  nd :  baon  bound,  grceom  sediment,  pc&ond 

pound, 
(c)  =  O.E.  u  before  vocalised  5  :    lao  bow  (vb.),  hceol  cowl, 

fceol  fowl, 
(rf)  From  au  -  O.E.  dj,  dA  :  bceo  bough,  plcso  plough. 

2.  M.E.  ul=  O.E.  w^  (§  77,  3),  in  s«o(?»  shoulder. 

see. 

§  59.     Pewsey  «e  corresponds  to — 
M.E.  <w(§  96,  1): 

(«)  =  O.E.  <eg :  br&enz  brains,  c?«e  day. 

(1)  =  O.E.  «g :  gr&e  gray,  A-<e«  key. 

(c)  =  O.E.  eg,  ecj :  hae  hay,  ««e  say. 

(d)  =  O.N.  ez :  ^«e^  bait,  ¥>cee  they. 

(e)  =  O.E.  eah,  eah  :  ae\  eighth,  haefa  heifer. 

86 1. 

§  GOrt.     Pewsey  <e»  corresponds  to — 

M.E.  a  =  O.E.  a,  a  before  a  s-sound  (§  69,  6) :  «i«m  ash-tree, 
mash. 
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ei. 

§  605.     Pewsey  ei,  whose  *  depends  on  the  peculiar  influence 
of  a  following  s,  corresponds  to — 
M.E.  /*(§?!,  4): 

(«)  =  O.E.  e  :  dreis  thrash,  dreiso  threshold. 

(i)  =  O.E.  «?,  in/m  flesh. 


ao. 

§  61.     Pewsey  ao  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  o  before  /-combinations  (§  75,  4) :  baolt  bolt,. 

baol  bowl,  baolstw  bolster. 

2.  M.E.  p  before  Id  (§  90,  3) : 

(«)  =  O.E.  a  :  baold  bold,  faold  fold,  haold  hold, 
(i)  =  O.E.  o,  in  gaold  gold. 

3.  M.E.  OK  (§§  94.  2,  and  98,  1) : 
(«)  =  O.E.  og,  in  £/w  trough. 

(J)  =  O.E.  6w  :  flao  flow,  glao  glow. 

(c)  =  O.E.,  O.N.  03 :  £ao  tow,  bao  bow. 

(rf)  =  O.E.  aw :  blao  blow,  drao  throw,  krao  crow. 

(e)  =  O.E.  ag  :  ao  owe,  dao  dough,  lao  low. 

(/)  =  O.E.  eoiv  :  vaoso  four,  tsao  chew. 


01. 

62.     Pewsey  oi  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  I  (§§  88,  1,  and  89): 

(a)  =  O.E.,  O.N.  z :  boid  bide,  boit  bite,  vbiv  five. 

(i)  =  O.E.  i  before  Id,  nd :  bloind  blind,  Jidind  hind. 

(c)  =  O.E.,  O.N.,  O.Du.  ?/ :    broid  bride,  7wtW  hide,  fait  kiter 

S^M'  sky. 
(^)  =  O.E.   z,  «'  +  dropped  or  vocalised  j,  A:    ir^W/  bridle, 

vraidee  Friday,  zoiv  scythe. 
(e)  Monophthonged  of  ei  from  O.E.  e'aj,  eah:  dot  Aye,  dieye, 

hoi  high. 
(/)  Monophthonged  of  ei  from  O.E.  e'oj :   /;?«  tell  a  lie,  ¥>oi 

thigh. 
M.E.  z  +  r  has  become  diso  (§  89,  1) :  voiso  fire. 

2.  M.E.  *  =  O.E.  eo,  eo,  ea  and  their  umlauts  before  ht  (§  73,  4)  i 

broit  bright,  voit  fight,  noit  night. 
Phil.  Trans.  1903.  H 
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a  90. 

§  63a.     Pewsey  dso  corresponds  to  — 

1.  M.K  ar  =  O.E.  (Er,  ar  (§  80,  3),  in  baa  bare,  /da?  fare. 

2.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  er  (§  83,  3)  :  swaa  swear,  waso  wear. 

8630. 

§  633.     Corresponds  to  — 

M.E.  <nr  =  O.E.  (e^er,  a^er  (§  96,  I,/)  :  fa®  fair,  staaoz,  stairs. 

680. 

§  64.     Pewsey  eso  corresponds  to  — 

1.  M.E.  «/•  =  O.E.  ear  (§  70,  2),  in  deso  dare. 

2.  M.E.  «r  =  O.E.  ar,  <er  (§  80,  1)  :  heso  hare,  s^a?  spare. 

3.  M.E.  £/•  =  O.E.  <?r  (§  83,  1)  :  foa?  bear,  pesoz  pears. 

4.  M.E.  er(er)  =  O.E.  «>  with  *-uml.  of  a   (§   85,    1):    re» 

rear  (vb.). 


65.  Pewsey  ia>  corresponds  to  — 

1.  M.E.  i?r  =  O.E.  eor  (§  72,  5),  in  smisotis  smartish. 

2.  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.  «r  (ear}  (§  80,  2)  :  kiso  care,  sAt'a?  share. 

3.  M.E.  er  (§  83,  2)  : 

(«)  =  O.E.  er  :  siso  shear,  s^ta?  spear. 
(b}  —  O.E.  ear  :  liwd  beard,  niz>  near. 

4.  M.E.    er  (er)  =  O.E.  «  not  umlauted  (§  85,   2)  :  fix  fear, 

y/'a)  year. 

5.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  eor  (§  87,  2)  :  dw  dear,  deer,  stiso  steer. 

a  ao. 

66.  Pewsey  aso  corresponds  to  — 

1.  M.E.  or  (§91,  1): 

(a)  =  O.E.  ar  :  baa)  boar,  hdsos  hoarse,  saao  sore. 
(J)  =  O.E.  or  :    wax  before,  baaod  board,   Msod  hoard,   tdso 
torn  (p.p.). 

2.  M.E.  or  (§  93),  in  ddao  door,  ^«ajfe  towards. 

3.  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.  ur  (§  95,  2)  :  bason  river,  m«a?w  mourn, 

sword. 

4.  M.E.  ot<r  =  O.E.  eWer  (§  98,  2),  in  vdwtiin  fourteen. 
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U80. 

§  67.     Pewsey  uso  corresponds  to — 

1.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  yr  (§  72,  3),  in  thao  go  out  working. 

2.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  (§  93) :  dwo  a  pig  that  thrives  well,/«» 

floor. 
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CHAPTEll  III. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PEWSEY    SOl'XDS. 
THE  VOWELS  OF  ACCEXTED  SYLLABLES. 

§  68.  To  give  a  continuous  description  of  this  development  their 
Middle  English  and  Old  English  equivalents  have  been  taken  into 
consideration.  The  vowel-system  that  has  been  chosen  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  M.E.  period  is  that  of  Chaucer  described  in  Ten 
Brink's  Chaucer's  Sprache  und  Verskunst.  For  O.E.  Sievers, 
Angehachsische  Grammatik2,  has  formed  the  point  of  departure. 
The  M.E.  vowel-system  is  of  a  simpler  structure  than  that  of  O.E., 
and  therefore  it  was  found  convenient  in  the  following  description 
to  start  from  the  M.E.  sound,  unnecessary  repetitions  thus  being 
avoided.  The  material  collected,  which  is  now  given  complete,  has 
therefore  been  arranged  in  this  way :  the  M.E.  sounds  are  put  as 
headings,  in  the  main  divisions  (1,  2,  3  .  .  .)  of  each  M.E.  sound 
are  stated  its  equivalents  in  the  dialect,  and  as  subdivisions  (a,  b, 
e  .  .  .  )  are  given  its  O.E.  equivalents  iu  each  special  case. 

The  vowels  of  the  French  element  will  be  treated  separately. 

THE  SHORT  VOWELS. 

a. 

§  69.    1.  The  normal  development  of  M.E.  short  a  is  in  Pewsey  a. 

(a)  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  a  (a),  and  o  before  nasals  :  anfym  anthem,  anvl 
anvil,  ara  arrow,  aspsn  aspen,  bak  back,  bank  bank,  bleak  black, 
fa^m  (Chaucer  fadme  pi.),  gad  to  gossip,  gala  frighten,  hand  hand, 
handi  close,  haps  hasp,  hatt  hatch,  keen  can,  kandl  candle,  kaso 
castle,  kreebd  crabbed,  kranki  mad,  mani  many,  nest  gnat,  prank 
prank,  ram  ram  (vb.),  reensak  ransack,  raso  wrestle,  seek  sack, 
zatsodii  Saturday,  slab  slack,  swanki  a  small  beer,  talao  tallow,  tan 
then,  especially  in  the  expression  nao  m  tan  now  and  then,  tan  tan, 
trap  trap,  *&ats  thatch,  wago  waggle  (sb.),  wak  whack,  e.g.  wiiw  ad 
aoso  wak  we  have  had  our  whack,  said  when  a  storm  is  just  over. 

Words  in  which  M.E.  a  and  u  were  interchangeable  (see  Kluge, 
Paul's  Grundriss,  i,  p.  876)  sometimes  show  long  vowels  in  Pewsey. 
To  the  above-mentioned  group,  however,  belong  sadl  saddle,  spar? 
sparrow,  takl  tackle,  stuff  (in  a  depreciating  sense),  tata)  tatter. 
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Other  quantities  as  well  as  sounds  are  found  in  jekx  (by-form  of 
jekso]  acre,  fci^so  father,  ra^so  rather,  and  wortso  water,  short  vowels 
inffe¥>z>  gather,  wotl  wattle.  See  §  79. 

(£)  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  fk :  bladno  bladder,  fat  fat,  lacdso  ladder,  mad 
mad,  and  probably  bad  bad. 

(c)  M.E.  a  -  O.E.  (or  M.E.)  ea  after  palatals:  sadso  shadow, 
s(ckoz  shackles,  sank  shank,  used  in  tanks' iz  pdniz  Shanks's  ponies, 
tsatao  chatter. 

(<£)  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ea,  in  latest)  lather,  tsap  (short  for  chapman) 
<3hap. 

TJnclassed  on  account  of  uncertain  or  unknown  etymology  are  bamz 
rough  gaiters,  deep  run  (known  only  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
N.E.D.),  0str(sdo  a  straddle,  for  the  etymology  of  which  may  be 
compared  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  on  straggle,  flagz  (M.E.  flagge  and 
flegge,  N.E.D.)  reeds,  gab  (variety  of  gob,  possibly  from  Irish 
gob  =  beak,  N.E.D.)  mouth,  gabl  to  talk  volubly,  kadi  confusion, 
magat  (Welsh?)  maggot,  skag  tear,  taUt  hay-loft  over  the  stable. 

2.  M.E.  a  (a]  corresponds  to  Pewsey  «  in  the  following  words  : — 
(a)  M.E.  a  (a)  =  O.E.  a,  a  («),  ea  before/,  s,  their  combinations 

with  other  consonants,  and  before  ]>  (^5) :  dftso  (also  adso,  dtso}  after, 
baft  bath,  bcK  bathe,  bldstid  blasted,  bras  brass,  brookdst  sow  (vb.), 
kdst  cast,  kasw&ii  canst  thou  not,  kraft  craft,  tsdf  chaff,  daft  daft, 
fa%w  father  (from  M.E.  a,  see  Koeppel,  Archiv  fiir  das  Studium  der 
neueren  Sprachen,  104,  57),  fast  fast,  ftisn  fasten,  gras  grass,  last 
last  (vb.),  Id^S  lath,  pd\  path,  rdftao  rafter,  rd¥>so  (see  Koeppel,  I.e.) 
rather,  sdvz  limbers,  soft  shafting,  suldst  shoe-last,  staf  stuff. 

(i)  M.E.  a  +  I  before  lip-consonants  and  n  =  O.E.  a,  d,  ea  +  the 
said  consonants  :  Ao/half,  kdf  calf,  pdm  palm,  stiv  shall  have,  sdnt 
shall  not  (cf.  Luick,  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  489).  M.E.  an  in  laughter  and 
similar  words  shows  the  same  result,  see  §  97. 

(c)  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  a  before  n(d}s,  nt,  in  tinsso  answer,  kdnt  can't 
(cf.  Luick,  I.e.). 

(d]  In  a  have. 

3.  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ea,  a,  a  has  become  a  before  final  I:  a,l  all;  al, 
awl,   goes  back  to  O.E.  ael  or  eal,  for  which  forms  with  al  are 
recorded  through  all  periods  (N.E.D.),  and  not  to  the  by-form  O.E. 
awul,  the  origin  of  lit.  English  awl ;  alsz  always,  bikal  abuse,  fal 
fall,  gal  gall,  kal  call,  noitmgal  (also  pronounced  noitdn  gdlo,  probably 
on  the  analogy  of  galo  girl)  nightingale,  sm.il  small,  st.d  stall,  tal 
tall ;  and  in  aldks  aUki  by  Ellis,  v,  p.  50,  word -list  number  558, 
explained  as  '  ah  !  look  ye  ! ' 
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The  words  kr.il  crawl  (M.E.  craule,  O.K  krafla  ?)  and  spral 
sprawl  (M.E.  spraulen,  O.E.  spreawlian.)  originally  had  a  labial 
before  I.  This  seems  to  have  been  dropped  before  or  absorbed  by 
the  I,  whereafter  a  had  its  normal  development  before  I. 

Of  uncertain  origin  are  l.il  bawl  (only  recorded  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  probably  adopted  from  mid  Lat.  baulare, 
N.E.D.),  Aral  drawl  (perhaps  introduced  from  Du.  or  L.G.  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  N.E.D.),  pal  chum  (supposed  to  be 
borrowed  from  Gipsy). 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  oolsd  all  but,  where  M  may  be 
due  to  influence  from  received  pronunciation  ;  and  in  vmofst  almost, 
the  stress  falls  on  the  second  syllable,  which  accounts  for  the 
reduction  of  a  to  0. 

4.  Especially  when  the  word  begins  with  a  lip-  or  a  lip-back- 
consonant,  M.E.  a  before  /  has  become  Pewsey  oo. 

M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ea  :  moolt  malt,  soolt  salt,  wool  wall,  waok  (where  M 
answers  to  a  +  1}  walk. 

In  wootao  (Chaucer  water,  O.E.  water]  water,  oo  varies  with  a  in 
the  dialect  pronunciation  (cf.  Eoeppel,  Archil-  f.  d.  Stud.  d.  neu. 
Spr.,  104,  p.  57).  wodi,  wade,  has  o  and  preserves  O.E.  short  vowel. 

Of  unknown  source  and  history  is  boald  bald,  laaledid  bald-headed 

5.  M.E.  al  before  £has  become  cea,  when  no  lip-consonant  begin? 
the  word. 

M.E.  al  —  O.E.  al,  eal:  tacek  (this  ace  often  goes  towards  a]  talk, 
tsacsk  chalk. 

"We  also  have  the  long  sound  in  (seeks  (and  as  to  2  a]  ask,  but  the 
short  one  in  teksanz  banns  of  marriage.  For  the  M.E.  and  O.E.  basis 
see  Kluge,  Grundriss,  i,  876,  and  Anm.  1.  The  long  vowel  is  again 
found  in  gcecendso  gander  (O.E.  gan(d)ra,  M.E.  gandre,  16th  c. 
gaundre). 

Of  obscure  origin  are  dzceant  jaunt,  racefti  rancid,  s&centi  hovel. 

6.  M.E.  al,  aul  =  O.E.  'eal  corresponds  to  Pewsey  a  in  teeticum 
potato  haulm.      As  to  the  irregular  pronunciation  of  lit.  English 
hoam,  see  Luick,  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  471. 

7.  M.E.  a  has  become  aei  before  a  «-sound.     M.E.  a  =  O.E.,  O.X.  n 
(#):  aistrii  ash-tree,  metis  mash,  raisx  (Skeat  derives  from  ().>•". 
rask),  also  pronounced  raisso,  a  thin  slice  of  broiled  bacon,  «////•/•/'.•; 
smash,  splceis  splash,  wceis  wash. 

8.  M.E.  a  from  O.E.  a  (o]  answers  to  Pewsey  e  in  eykl  ankle, 
g 6*630  gather. 

9.  M.E.  a  from  O.E.  a  answers  to  Pewsey  je  in  Jekso,  by -form  of 
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y,  acre,  if  jekso  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contamination  between  two 
doublets,  (1)  M.E.  aker  >  Pewsey  eekso  and  eskso  >  *jeeka),  and  (2) 
M.E.  inflected  form  :  akre  >  Pewsey  *cekso.  The  result  would  then 
be  *j(ek«>  >  (through  influence  from  /)  jekso  with  a  vowel  that  had 
its  quantity  and  quality  from  (2)  and  its  j  from  (1).  Cf.  Koeppel 
about  father  in  Archiv  /.  d.  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.,  104,  p.  58. 

ar. 

§  70.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  influence  exercised  by  an  r  on 
the  preceding  vowel,  especially  when  the  r  was  final  or  before 
consonants,  the  M.E.  vowel  -j-  ^-combinations  are  dealt  with 
separately. 

1.  M.E.  ar  has  in  Pewsey  generally  become  a>2. 

(a)  M.E.  ar  —  O.E.  ear  :  so2m  arm,  hw'-d  hard,  hsozdm  harden, 
devlxfdwid  hardy,  harm  harm,  hsozp  harp,  sxrp  sharp,  spxr  spar,  split 
hazel-rods  for  thatching,  spzfk  spark,  spxrkt  mottled,  swxPm  swarm, 
wwzd  ward,  wso~m  warm,  wso2mis  warmish,  W3o2t  wart. 

bso2kn  in  rikbzPkn,  rickyard,  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

(5)  M.E.  ar  =  O.N.  ar  in  wxrp  warp,  or  in  lx?k  rind. 

(c]  M.E.  ar  is  shortened  from  O.E.  dwer  in  Iso2k  lark. 

2.  M.E.  ar  from  O.E.  ear  corresponds  to  Pewsey  eso  (ee  +  »)  in 
dex>  dare  (cf.  §  80,  1). 

3.  M.E.  ar  =  O.E.  ear  has  become  aa  before  s  :  ce&s  arse,  used  in 
the  expression  (ecesnao  ed  arse  over  head.     It  has  also  become  <z  in 
at  art,  as  in  atntii  art  not  thou. 

4.  A    strong    contraction    has    taken    place     in    zasonun,    this 
afternoon. 

Of  uncertain  derivation  are  hso2l  and  h&rol  harl,  used  in  the 
phrase  al  in  9  hcsrol  all  mixed  together,  dzxrl  jarl. 

A  late  adoption  is  kxPki  from  Pers.  khaki  dusty  (N.E.D.). 


§  71.     1.  M.E.  f  is  Pewsey  mostly  e. 

(a)  M.E.  f  in  closed  syllables  =  O.E.  or  O.N.  e,  the  a'-umlaut  of  a  : 
belso  bellow,  belt  belt,  bents  bench,  bend  bend,  drents  drench,  give 
medicine,  endziz  hinges,  eygUn  England,  vets  fetch,  hedi  hedge,  hel 
hell,  hem  hem,  leg  leg,  len]>  length,  loan,  men  men,  nek  neck,  net  net, 
rest  rest,  zend  send,  sendz  singe,  zet  set,  spend  spend,  step  step, 
stiynedl  sting-nettle,  strey  string,  stren]>  strength,  strets  stretch, 
stretsm  ambulance  litter,  tel  tell,  ^enk  think,  wedz  wedge,  welp 
whelp,  rets  wretch. 
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Wemdee  is  from  an  umlauted  by-form  of  O.E.  Wodnes-daeg. 

M.E.  e  in  open  syllables  (cf.  Luick,  Anglia,  xx,  p.  340  ;  Koeppel, 
Archivf.  d.  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.,  104,  p.  58)  =  O.E.  e:  beli  belly,  hevi 
heavy,  peni  penny. 

(b)  M.E.  f  in  closed  syllables  =  O.E.  a  :  beoz  bells,  vres  fresh,  help 
help,/0<^  yelp  (sb.  and  vb,),  stem  stem,  swel  swell,  spek  speck. 

M.E.  e  in  open  syllables  (cf.  Koeppel,  I.e.,  55-56)  =  O.E.  e:  ve^Sso 
feather,  le^Sso  leather,  setl  a  long  bench  with  a  high  back. 

(tf)  M.E.  e  in  closed  syllable  =  O.E.  eo  :  jelso  yellow. 

M.E.  e  in  open  syllables  =  O.E.  eo :  alebm  eleven,  hebm  heaven, 
*wmf  seventh,  sebm,  sem  seven. 

(rf)  M.E.  *?  =  O.E.  y  :  vledzd  fledge. 

(e)  M.E.  ^  =  O.E.  ie :  bekn  beckon,  dep}>  depth,  nekst  next. 

(/)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  (K  :  emti  (enti}  empty,  hel\  health,  slept  slept, 
weng  wing  (O.N.  <*). 

(g}  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e  :   seldm  seldom. 

(A)  M.E.  f  =  O.E.  eo :  fel  fel  (pt.),  itopfa&n  stepfather. 

(t)  seph3old  shepherd  with  M.E.  p,  O.E.  "West  Saxon  sceap-  from 
*sc^ep-,  late  West  Saxon  seep-. 

2.  M.E.  e  corresponds  to  Pewsey  i. 

(a}  M.E.  e  in  closed  syllables  =  O.E.  e,  the  t- umlaut  of  a :  bildziz 
bellows,  hin  hen,  liygso  linger,  nibl  nibble,  rid  rid. 
The  same  M.E.  e  in  open  syllable  :  kitl  kettle. 
(J)  M.E.  f  =  O.E.  eo :  isisodee  yesterday. 

3.  M.E..t£  answers  to  Pewsey  ee  (eg). 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e :  eedz  edge,  seedi  sedge,  kreas  cress  (kreeses 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  N.E.D.). 

(b)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e  :  feevw  fever,  e&t  yet. 

4.  M.E.  e  answers  to  Pewsey  ei,  the  i  being  due  to  the  peculiar 
influence  from  a  following  L 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e  :  dreis  thrash,  dreiso  threshold. 
(b}  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  ce :  fleis  flesh. 

5.  M.E.  ^  from  O.E.  a  answers  to  a  in  rant  tear. 

6.  M.E.  f  from  O.E.  e  is  a  in  aim  elm. 

7.  In  bceg  beg  we  have  «,  which  suggests  an  influence  from  the 
substantive  bag.     Whether  this  influence  is  of  a  late  date  I  am 
unable  to  decide.     For  the  supposed  etymology  of  the  word  see 
N.E.D.,  s.v.,  note. 
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er. 

§  72.     1.  M.E.  er  corresponds  to  Pewsey  or. 

(a)  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  eor  :  bxrm  barm,  bark  bark  (vb.),  kxrv  carve, 
dark  dark,  dwsorf  dwarf,  dsoHan  darling,  fyp&m  farthing,  hso~}>  hearth, 
hxrt  heart,  smso~t  smart,  stxi-  star,  stso'-v  starve,  start  start,  tso~  tar. 

darn,  mend  stockings,  has  perhaps  also  its  place  here  (cf.  Skeat, 
Transactions  of  the  Phil.  Soc.,  1899-1901,  Part  I,  p.  267). 

(b}  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  riir,  in  stx>~lan  starling. 

(c]  In  the  early  loan-word  war  war  (Chaucer  werre,  O.Fr.  werre). 

2.  M.E.  er  has  become  so1. 

(0)  M.E.  er  =  O.K  verr,  in  0%solt  athwart  (O.N.  )>verr),  and  =  O.E. 
er  in  fx>lk  firk. 

(1)  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  £0r  after  w :    wsolk  work,  wxtkadee  workday. 
Perhaps  more  likely  M.E.  ur  written  or. 

(c)  M.E.  er  (tr)  =  O.E.  yr,  *yr  :  ktfnel  kernel,  saolt  (also  pro- 
nounced s'uaot  and  sdaof)  shirt. 

3.  M.E.  pr  answering  to  O.E.  yr  has  become  «»  in  tsuso  go  out 
working  (Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  JEtym.,  char). 

4.  M.E.  ^r  from  O.E.  eor,  er  has  become  «  in  a}>£  ^  earthed  up, 
and  smdm  smear  is  O.E.  smerwan  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  408,  Anm.  5), 
M.E.  *smermen(?),  pti&m  parson,  M.E.  persoun,  Lat.  persona. 

5.  iso,  in  smiaotis  smartish. 

After  absorption  of  the  medial  ^  in  M.E.  whether  (O.E.  hwse^er) 
the  vowel  was  modified  by  the  following  r  into  a?1,  whether  thus 
becoming  wad1. 

i. 

§  73.     1.  M.E.  i  has  generally  remained  as  i. 

(a)  M.E.  *  =  O.E.,  O.N.  i :  bid  bid,  bit  bit  (p.p.),  bits)  bitter,  bits 
bitch,  brig  bring,  dwindl  dwae  dwindle  away,  fidl  fiddle,  fiklmrindid 
fickle-minded,  vin  fin,  vipms  fivepence,  fiik  flitch,  fiikx  flicker,  glitso 
glitter,  grip  grip,  griw  gristle,  hindao  hinder,  kliy  cling,  krisp  crisp, 
lid  lid,  lik  lick,  Urn  tear  to  pieces,  Urn  limb,  ^  lip,  miks  mix,  »w««^ 
mist,  mizlta  mistletoe,  midwbif  midwife,  miodjuu  mildew,  mis  miss, 
midl  middle,  nimbo  nimble,  nit  nit,  pi\  pith,  prik  plant,  r/3  rib,  rim 
rim,  re^Ao  wrinkle,  s(/if  shift,  silan  shilling,  sinbodn  shin-bone,  srivo 
shrivel,  sindao  cinder,  sistso  sister,  skin  skin,  slid  slid  (p.p.)>  «^  slit 
(p.p.),  sjwj'o  spill,  spindl  spindle,  spindli  weak,  «p/z^  split,  stits  stitch, 
swio  swill,  ¥>izo  thistle,  dilw  the  shaft-horse  of  a  team,  ¥>iy  thing, 
\rift  thrift,  ]>rifti  thrifty,  twigko  twinkle,  wids  widow,  toid^  width, 
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wio  (wd,  wul)  will,  toiyk  wink,  ivizand  wizen  (adj.),  icispju  whisper, 
tcizo  whistle,  wits  which.  In  some  words  i  can  be  lowered  into 
e,  as  in  Idem  climb,  srenk  shrink,  or  to  a  sound  that  in  spite  of  its 
shortness  has  the  quality  of  ee,  as  in  bet  bit  (pt.  of  bite). 

To  this  group,  M.E.  *  =  O.E.  *',  probably  also  belong :  wikx  neigh 
(O.H.Gr.  wihon),  wifo  whiffle  (Swed.  vifta),  "W.W.  wivel. 

(b]  M.E.  *  =  O.E.,  0.2f.  y  :  bizi  busy,  biznes  business,  irmbrim, 
brikhio  brick-kiln,  brizoz  bristles,  din  din,  dip  dip,  dizi  dizzy,  vil  fil, 
gidi  giddy,  hio  hill,  hip  hip,  ints  inch,  kio  (O.E.  *cyllan)  kill,  km 
kin,  kis  kiss,  kits»n  kitchen,  kripo  cripple,  klip  clip,  kaodip  cowslip, 
Uimkio  limekiln,  lizn  listen,  lift  lift,  mint  mint,  nit  knit,  -pils 
pillow,  pit  pit,  ridzm  ridge  of  a  house,  rist  wrist,  dip  slip,  *£w£ 
stint,  %ik  this,  ft/A  thick,  %in  thin,  tfn'w  trim,  <*jfo»  chicken,  wih 
willow. 

(0)  M.E.  i  =  O.E.  I :  linm  linen,  limiid  linseed,  «£«/  stiff,  wiman 
women,  wizdsm  wisdom. 

(d)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.  y :  //>  filth,  010^  fist,  Ml  little,  *t»i4o  thimble, 
wis  wish. 

(e)  M.E.  «'  =  O.E.  io,  eo  and  its  umlaut  ie,  i  :  twiks  betwixt,  miok 
milk,  siok  silk,  siks  six. 

(/)  M.E.  i  =  O.E.  e'o,  in  siknes  sickness. 

2.  M.E.  »'(?)  from  O.E.  z'(?)  answers  to  ee  in  streeks  graining  in 
painting  (Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Mym.,  O.E.  strica,  M.E.  strike). 

3.  M.E.  i  =  O.K.  y  answers  to  u  in  the  broad  pronunciation  of 
bridz  as  brudz  bridge. 

4.  M.E.  i-\-  x  corresponds  to  Pewsey  oi  when  M.E.  i  =  O.E.  eo, 
eo,  ea,  and  their  palatal  umlauts  ie,  i,  ie,  i  stood  before  lit, :   broit 
bright,  wit  fight,  vljit  flight,  vroit  fright,  lyit  light  (adj.),  tiit  light 
(sb.),  noit  night,  roit  right,  doit  (O.E.  *sliht)  slight,  toit  tight,  drunk 
(Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Etym.,  loan  from  Scand.  J^ettr). 

As  unclassed  remain:  big  big,  first  known  in  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (N.E.D.) ;  bidi  (&  vi>ni  a  bidi,  once  uttered  about 
an  old  woman)  is  an  appellative  use  of  the  proper  name  Biddy  for 
Bridget,  or  the  appellative  biddy,  chicken,  fowl,  see  N.E.D., 
Biddy1  and-;  btiiti  blighty,  said  about  the  weather,  as  in  a  btiiti 
dcee  a  dull  day;  jHg  fling,  apparently  closely  related  to  O.N. 
flengja  (N.E.D.);  kid  kid,  would  be  regarded  as  an  adoption 
from  O.N.  but  for  the  final  e  (N.E.D.) ;  nik  pinch,  steal  (cf. 
Swed.  dial,  knycka  in  the  same  sense) ;  srio  shrill  (Chaucer  shrille 
in  pi.) ;  spik,  split  hazel-rods  of  this  shape  JV,,  used  to  fasten 
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down  the  bundles  of  straw  in  thatching,  perhaps  the  same  as 
spike ;  tik  cover  of  the  feathers  in  a  pillow,  twig  look  at,  twita> 
twitter,  tsidbnz  chitterlings. 

ir. 

§  74.  1.  M.E.  ir  (ri)  =  O.E.  ir,  yr,  O.N.  ri,  has  become  Pewsey 
a?1 :  bx>lts  birch,  bsold  bird,  dsolt  (also  dusot)  dirt,  ^a>W  third,  ts3oln 
milkcan,  tssolm  to  work  something  in  pressing  it  down  with  the 
hands  and  mixing  it  well,  probably  also  tsxtp  chirp  (a  late  word, 
N.E.D.). 

2.  M.E.  ir  =  O.E.  yr  has  become  o  in  vast  first. 

9- 

§  75.     1.  The  normal  development  of  M.E.  o  is  in  Pewsey  a. 

(a)  M.E.  o  in  closed  syllables  =  O.E.  o :  drotl  throttle  (vb.),  frog 
frog,  fola>  follow,  flok  flock,  holso  hollow,  liopw  (Chaucer  hopper), 
klotid  clotted,  kak  (see  below,  2)  cock,  kod  cod,  lot  lot,  fos£  (more 
common  is  luust)  lost,  lok  lock,  %0/;  knock,  «0A  sock,  sinok  shirt,  *0£ 
shot,  topi  ava  fall. 

(0)  M.E.  p  =  O.N.  o  :  od  odd,  wm  moss,  *fo/>«  loose  (about 
garments). 

(c)  M.E.  p  in  open  syllables,  when  the  following  syllable  con- 
tained an  er,  en,  m,  or  y  (Ten  Brink,  §§  18,  35)  =  O.E.  o :  fodk'body, 
bodios  body-horse,  botm  bottom,  kopso  (Chaucer  coper)  copper,  rot  rot. 

klog  clog,  whose  O.E.  form  is  unknown,  probably  also  belongs  to 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  groups.  The  origin  of  hob,  a  part  of  the 
grate,  is  obscure. 

(d)  M.E.  o  is  a  shortening  of  O.E.  6  in  blosom  blossom,  fosto 
foster,  soft  soft. 

(e)  M.E.  0  =  O.E.  a,  o  before  nd  and  ng :  shy  along,  fond  fond, 
lor)  long,  rorj  wrong,  sorj  song,  stray  strong.    Of  the  strong  preterites 
of  the  third  class  zoy  sung  with  certainty  has  o,  probably  in  assimi- 
lation with  the  substantive  song. 

(/)  M.E.  o  =  O.E.  wo  (wo),  in  'Say  thong. 

Chaucer's  o  before  nd  in  words  where  modern  English  has  a,  as 
in  hond  hand,  or  ao,  as  in  fond  found,  corresponds  to  Pewsey 
ffi  resp.  (so. 

2.  M.E.  o  =  O.E.  0  has  been  lengthened  into  OD,  especially — 

(a)  Before  s,  /,  and  their  combinations :  lroo\  broth,  froost  frost, 
hitsooftoim  time  to  release  the  horses  from  work,  haap  hop,  kroos 
cross,  looft  loft,  aafm  often,  oofo  offal,  aaks  ox. 
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In  some  of  the  words  mentioned  under  la  and  b,  a  has  often  become 
long  or  half  long.  The  lengthened  vowel  appears  in  substantives, 
and  may  be  due  to  an  influence  from  their  M.E.  inflected  forms 
which  had  in  p  open  syllable  :  Jcook  cock,  had  cod.,  loot  lot,  mws  moss. 

(b}  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  eo  (cf.  Kluge,  Paul's  Gnmdriss,  i.  903),  injoon 
jon,jJ3>idio  yonder. 

(«)  M.E.  o  +  I  =  O.E.  o  +  I,  in  vook  folk. 

3.  M.E.  ol  (eol,  el}  =  O.E.  eol  has  become  Pewsey  d  \njdk  yolk. 

4.  M.E.  o  (?)  =  O.E.  o  has  become  Pewsey  ao  before  It,  II,  1st  : 
baolt  bolt,  baol  bowl,  baohtx)  bolster,  kaolt  colt,  taol  toll. 

5.  M.E.  p  from  0  E.  o  has  become  Pewsey  b  in  hoy  hung  (pt.), 
and  &Mr)  hung  (p.p.),  through  influence  from  the  p.p.  of  sing. 


§  76.  1.  M.E.  tw  =  O.E.  or,  ear,  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel 
has  become  ar  :  iarrad  born,  /a?2/;  fork,  Aarrc  horn,  £ar«  corn,  mstrnsn 
morning,  «<#-]?  north,  sso't  short,  stso~in  storm,  )?ar«  thorn. 

2.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  has  become  b  in  smffiao  smother. 

3.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  has  become  o  before  s  in  /<<?«  horse. 

U. 

§  77.  M.E.  u  generally  corresponds  to  Pewsey  J  and  to  u  when 
preceded  by  w  or  followed  by  I. 

1.  M.E.  z<  has  become  b. 

(a)  M.E.  u  =  old  M  :  bigm  begun,  btibao  cry,  &>££  bubble,  bjk  buck, 
ijto  butter,  bblk  bulk,  ij«/  bustle,  rfr^^  drunk,  dbm  dumb,  djy 
manure,  fl-itm  flutter,  forv  furrow,  grbnt  grunt,  gots  guts,  hondaod 
hundred,  hjnt  hunt,  jjy  young,  ki>d  (O.E.  cudu,  Luick,  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Englisctien  Lautgeschichte,  §  537),  kodl  embrace,  kjmd 
come  (p.p.),  kjffs  cuffs,  k.)f  cuff  (on  the  ear),  kJp  cup,  krombl  jp 
crumble,  krbm  crumb,  kjnm  cunning,  log  drag,  carry,  Ibr)  lung, 
liv  love,  mJygw  monger,  mPSsri  mothery,  njtn,  nbmd  numb,  nbt  nut, 
i>gli  ugly,  bndz)  under,  bygao  hunger,  bni  honey,  rjdi,  rbdl  reddish, 
rbn  run  (Sweet,  New  English  Grammar,  §  1382),  rby  rung  and 
rang,  stimbao  slumber  (derivation  from  O.E.  sluma),  sljyk  slunk,  zi>n 
son,  zjn  (sb.  and  vb.)  sun,  bask,  zjndee  Sunday,  sjn  shun,  sjdw 
shudder,  sjyk  sunk,  sn)yk  shrunk,  sprig  sprung,  stomp  stump,  at  on 
stun,  stay  stung,  stoyk  (not  common)  stunk,  stita)  stutter,  swoy 
swung,  sworn  swum,  tbb  tub,  tbmbl  tumble,  ton  tun,  toy  tongue, 
ttsk  tusk,  tsokl  chuckle,  ^Sbndso  thunder,  j?>v*  thrush  (a  disease 
among  horses),  tik  diminish. 
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0,  pointing  to  M.E.  u,  occurs  in  some  words  where  lit.  English 
has  o  :  Hot  (O.E.  clot,  M.E.  clote  and  clute,  N.E.D.),  clot,  used  in 
the  expression  al  in  9  klot,  all  mixed  together ;  snot  (Kluge-Lutz, 
Engl.  Etym.  :  O.E.  gesnot,  M.E.  snot),  snot,  also  points  to  an 
earlier  «-form ;  mioksbps  (Stratmann-Bradley,  M.E.  milksoppe. 
derived  from  siipan),  milksops. 

(5)  M.E.  u  —  O.E.  u,  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  at  an 
early  period.  As  for  dov  dove  and  dok  duck,  from  O.E.  *dufe, 
duce,  with  a  weak  stage  of  the  root-vowel,  see  Luick,  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Engl.  Lautgeschichte,  §§  552,  553,  N.E.D.,  s.vv.,  and 
Archiv  f.  d.  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.,  103,  p.  62,  where  Luick  treats  the 
material  of  N.E.D.  for  these  words.  Other  words  belonging  to 
this  group  are  :  dost  dust  (by  Ellis  put  clown  with  the  diphthong  ZLu 
for  Marlborough  and  Chippenham),  fos  fuss,  fosi  fussy,  hozbm 
husband,  odso  udder,  plom  plum,  rost  rust,  sov  shove,  zok  suck, 
^om  thumb. 

(c)  M.E.  u  =  O.E.  y :    bibs   blush,    bondl  bundle,   krots   crutch, 
mots   much,    mok   muck,    stolid  stubbed,    stobl   stubble,    sit   shut, 
soil  shuttle.     The  two  last  words  are  also  heard  with  a  higher 
sound,  somewhat  similar  to  e  or  a  slightly  rounded  e.     Higher  still 
is  the  position  of  the  vowel  in  such,  which  is  pronounced  sits. 

(d)  M.E.  u  =  O.E.  y  (?) :  drbst  thrust,  ros  rush  (sb.). 

2.  M.E.  wu,  ti,  chiefly  before  I,  correspond  to  Pewsey  u. 

(a)  M.E.  u,  MW=O.E.,  O.N".  u,  ton:  lul  bull,  lulik  bullock, 
vi>ix>hud  firewood,  kuts  (see  Luick,  UntersucJiungen  zur  Engl. 
Lautgeschivhte,  §  536)  couch-grass,  pul  pull,  ul  (also  .-?/)  wool, 
undso  wonder. 

(5)  M.E.  tvu  +  I  =  O.E.  wi,  wo  +  l:  ^lt  wilt,  formed  through 
influence  from  the  weak  form  in  which  w  rounded  the  i  and  then 
disappeared  as  well  as  the  I  (Chaucer  has  wolt),  ud  would. 

(c)  umm  woman,  M.E.  wumman  and  wimman,  O.E.  wifman. 

(d}  M.E.  u  —  O.E.  u,  in  rum  room,  sup  a  small  drink. 

3.  M.E.  ul  =  O.E.  ul  corresponds  to  Pewsey  ao  in  saodso  shoulder 
(cf.  Koeppel,  Quellen  und  Forschungen,  89,  p.  62). 

As  words  of  uncertain  etymology  remain,  with  i> :  fonts  bunch, 
byri  burrow,  hod  hud,  mhod  to  remove  the  husk  from  beans,  drondz 
a  small  passage  between  a  house  and  a  hedge  or  wall,  kot  cut, 
rompss  noise,  rodso  the  commonest  word  for  sieve  (M.E.  and  O.E. 
have  hridder) ;  with  u :  kubi  daon  to  cower. 
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ur. 

§  78.     1.  M.E.  ur  has  become  a?1. 

(a)  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.,  OX.  ur  when  followed  by  a  consonant : 
skat1/  scurf,  to1/ turf,  wso}fy  worth,  wa^dl  world. 

(3)  M.E.  ur  =  O.N.  iir,  in  >»'«  <&*  Thursday. 

(0)  M.E.  wr  (tr)  =  O.E.  yr  when  followed  by  a  consonant:  ta>'J> 
birth,  berth,  It&dl  hurdle,  mst>*dx  murder,  Ip&st  thirst. 

2.  M.E.  ur,  ir  =  O.E.  yr  before  a  consonant,  has  become  so-  in 
tsarm  chirm,  probably  in  analogy  with  Utfm  charm. 

3.  M.E.  ur  +  consonant  has  in  Pewsey  given  o  +  consonant  in 
the  following  words : — 

(a)  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.  ur  :  kjs  curse. 

(1}  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.  ur,  from  eor  after  w,  in  wolod,  a  by-form  of 
wx>}dl  world,  and  explained  through  M.E.  parallel  forms  (cf. 
Grundriss,  i,  p.  894);  kod,  from  M.E.  crudde  curd  (Kluge-Lutz, 
s.v.),  is  of  Celtic  origin. 

(c)  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.  yr,  in  tpj*  (unaccented  form  was}  worse, 
sometimes  in  wfy  worth  (cf.  §  74,  2). 

LONG   VOWELS  AND   DIPHTHONGS. 

a. 

§  79.  In  the  phase  of  the  Wiltshire  form  represented  by  Pewsey, 
ME.  tl  (O.E.  chiefly  a,  ee,  ea  in  open  syllables)  has  remained  ee,  ea, 
and  not  gone  so  far  as  in  the  three  other  phases  (Ellis,  v,  pp.  49-60), 
where  it  has  become  n  and  ia.  In  gap  it  seems  to  be  preserved  on 
the  earlier  stage  of  d  (see  2).  The  first  element  of  the  diphthong 
e»  is  the  same  close  sound  as  in  ee.  Although  they  do  not  inter- 
change arbitrarily  in  the  same  word  as  a  rule,  ee  and  e»  do  not  seem 
to  be  regulated  by  an  influence  from  a  following  consonant,  except 
that  ej  is  more  common  than  ee  before  k. 

1.  M.E.  a  has  become  Pewsey  ee,  es. 

(«)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  «,  ce,  O.N.  a  (a)  in  open  syllables  in  which 
the  M.E.  lengthening  was  not  prevented  by  a  radical  er  (see  Ten 
Brink,  §§  18,  35  /3  2) :  eeJuon  acorn,  eskso  acre  (cf.  §  69,  9),  eets  itch, 
probably  ache  <  M.E.  ache  and  eche,  O.E.  ace  (KE.D.),  J«£bake, 
biheev  behave,  blead  blade,  bleez  blaze,  dreak  drake,  fieek  flake,  greev 
grave,  greez  graze,  heet  hate,  keek  cake,  kreedl  cradle,  kreev  crave, 
leedl  ladle,  leem  lame,  lean  lane,  leet  late,  meen  mane,  neekid  naked, 
neem  name,  reak  rake,  seek  sake,  se»l  sale,  seem  same,  skeelz  scales, 
scrape,  sneak  snake,  spe»d  spade,  steak  stake,  steepl  staple, 
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tteevz  staves,  te»l  tale  (but  tceel  tail),  te&m  tame,  toedl  whale,  ween 
wane,  weev  wave  (sb.)  (derived  from  the  weak  vb.  M.E.  wave, 
O.E.  wafian,  Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Etym.}. 

streddz  strides  (pi.),  as  a  measure,  points  to  a  M.E.  *strade. 

( J)  M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ea :  eel  ale,  gevt  gate,  sgeet  busy,  seed  shade, 
«eek  shake,  sesm  shame,  keep  shape. 

(c)  M.E.  a  after  which  a  k  has  disappeared :  meed  made. 

(d}  M.E.  «  for  earlier  a  after  which  an /has  disappeared,  in  leedi 
lady  (Chaucer  lady,  earlier  M.E.  lafdi,  O.E.  hldefdije). 

2.  M.E.  a  from  O.N.,  O.E.  a,  d  in  open  syllable  corresponds  to 
Pewsey  d  in  gup  gape,  yawn,  Draws'  W.W.  gawney  =  fool, ./aw  yawn. 

ar. 

§  80.  1.  M.E.  ar  from  O.E.  ar,  ter  has  become  Pewsey  eso  :  hex 
hare,  keso  care  (also  £ia>),  spex  spare,  ste&  stare,  and  probably  also 
njitmew  nightmare. 

2.  M.E.  dr  from  O.E.  ar  (ear]  is  /»,  in  fo'a?  (see  1)  care  and  six 
share  (vb.),  pl&osiso  ploughshare. 

3.  M.E.  ar  from  O.E.  ar,  ar  is  ax,  in  Ida)  bare,/aa?  fare  (but./iw 
fair,  adj.,  see  §  96,  I,/). 

e. 

o* 

§81.  To  make  the  survey  of  the  development  of  this  sound 
easier  its  treatment  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  words  with  M.E.  long  open  K  from  O.E.  e  (e)  in  open 
syllables  or  from  O.E.  ea,  because  in  this  case,  with  few  exceptions, 
we  have  the  open  sound  in  M.E.  (Kluge,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  880,  §  98). 
The  second  part  deals  with  words  in  which  O.E.  had  «  and  e.  In 
O.E.  West  Teut.  d  became  in  West  Saxon  a,  in  Anglian  e,  and  in 
the  same  way  «,  the  »-umlaut  of  a  (Teut.  ai~),  became  in  Anglian 
in  part  e.  The  normal  continuations  of  these  O.E.  «  and  e  were  in 
M.E.  e  and  e.  At  first  e  and  e  undoubtedly  kept  their  own  terri- 
tories, but  then  gradually  encroached  upon  each  other's  dominions, 
so  that  later  on  both  probably  appeared  in  the  same  place. 

§82.  A.  M.E.  p  from  O.E.  e-  (=  e  in  open  syllable),  e-  or 
from  O.E.  ea. 

1.  This  M.E.  e  has  in  Pewsey  become  ee,  es. 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e- :  breek  break,  eet  (eat}  eat,  need  knead, 
leek  leak  (vb.),  meet  meat,  *peek  speak,  steel  steal,  ween  wean,  weev 
weave. 

(i)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  ea :  beam  beam,  lean  bean,  dreem  dream,  kreep 
crept  (pt.),  peekyk  peacock. 
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2.  It  has  become  Pewsey  e. 

(a)  M.E.  K  =  O.E.  e-  :  rekn  (Chaucer  has  rekene  and  rekne,  so 
the  short  e  of  the  dialect  is  probably  due  to  a  syncopated  form) 
reckon,  tred  tread,  tret  fret. 

(b}  M.E.  (e  =  O.E.  ea  :  bred  bread,  dretn  threaten,  fife/"  (also  heard 
as  dif)  deaf,  de]>  death,  Jted  head,  led  lead  (sb.),  red  red,  tiep  cheap. 

3.  It  has  further  become  Pewsey  ti,  i». 
(a)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  e-,  see  below  under  fir. 

(1}  M.E.  K  =  ea  :  biam  (teflm,  see  1,  #),  biat  (also  bjeet  with  long  e} 
beat,  flii  flea,  hiip  heap,  m£  (also  eest]  east,  Hi/leaf,  Hip  leap,  ««'{/* 
sheaf,  swrt  seam,  sfoYp  steep,  stiam  steam,  striam  stream,  tiam  team. 

Pewsey  tiiik  cheek,  M.E.  cheke  is  from  West  Saxon  ceace  for 
*csece.  In  the  sense  of  impudence  it  sounds  tseaJt  :  liiiz  got  plenti 
9  tseslc  he  has  got  plenty  of  cheek,  so  also  tseeld  saucy. 

4.  It  has  finally  become  i. 

(«)  M.E.  f  -  O.E.  e-  :  bedstid  bedstead,  smtid  instead,  wizo 
weasel. 

(V]  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  ea:  dif  (old  people  f  or  def]  deaf,  ridis  reddish. 


§  83.  1  .  M.E.  Sr  =  O.E.  er  has  become  ex>  in  beoo  bear,  pesoz  pears, 
smew  smear  (vb.),  and  the  M.E.  smere  seem  to  point  to  a  not  strictly 
West  Saxon  smerian  (cf.  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.2,  §  408,  Anm.  1  and  5). 

2.  M.E.  f.r  has  become  iso. 

(a)  M.E.  pr  =  O.E.  er:  siso  shear,  spiso  spear. 
(J)  M.E.  pr  =  O.E.  ear:  bind  beard,  ma?  -near. 

3.  M.E.  er  from  O.E.  er  is  Pewsey  «a?,  in  swaso  swear,  wfita  wear, 
which,  however,  also  sound  sux>  and  W3ol. 

I  (e). 

§  84.  B.  In  this  paragraph  I  give  the  dialect  words  the  vowels 
of  which  are  the  representatives  of  M.E.  e  (e)  from  O.E.  ai  (e). 
Now  as  this  M.E.  e  (e)  is  chiefly  represented  by  Pewsey  ee,  but  also 
by  e,  u,  and  i,  and  as  O.E.  (f.  (e)  may  come  from  West  Teutonic  a  or 
be  the  «'-umlaut  of  a  from  Teut.  ai  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.z,  §  90),  and 
the  former  d  may  be  umlauted  or  not  umlauted  (Sievers,  I.e., 
§§  57,  91),  we  get— 

1.  M.E.  ji  (e)  =  Pewsey  ee  (#?). 

(«)  M.E.  e  (e)  =  umlauted  O.E.  a  (W.  Teut.  «)  :  leets  leech 
(the  same  word  as  leech  physician),  reels  vomit,  zeet  seat,  speets 
speech. 
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(b)  M.E.  p  (e)  =  not  umlauted  O.E.  «  (W.  Teut.  a) :  mead  meadow, 
reed  read. 

(c)  M.E.  f  (e)  =  O.E.  (e,  the  «-umlaut  of  a  (Teut.  ai) :   im<£ 
(Teut.  base?)  breathe,  7*m£»  heathen,  heet  heat,  A^w  clean,  &0<f 
lead,  le&da>  leader  (a  sinew),  leen  lean  (vb.),  leen  thin,  lent  least, 
few  ^0  let  go,  meen  mean,  r^£s  (and  rets)  attain,  pull  out,  see  sea, 
ree\  wreath,  teets  teach,  teez  tease,  week  weak  (cf.  Bjorkman,  Zur 
dialectischen  Proveniem  der  nordischen  Lehnworter  im  Engl.,  p.  11), 
weet  wheat.     Here  may  perhaps  also  be  added  mead,  "W.W.  snead. 

2.  M.E.  f  (e)  =  Pewsey  e. 

(a)  M.E.  f  (e)  =  umlauted  O.E.  a  (W.  Teut.  o)  :  wetf,  wet. 

(I)  M.E.  e  (e)  =  not  umlauted  O.E.  A  (W.  Teut.  a) :  dred  thread, 
/«^  let,  meds  meadow,  wepm  weapon. 

(c}  M.E.  e  (e)  =  O.E.  «,  the  t-umlaut  of  a  (Teut.  ai] :  sredi 
already,  evao  ever,  hedao  heather,  len  lend,  spred  spread,  swet  sweat, 

3.  M.E.  f  (e)  =  Pewsey  ii. 

(0)  M.E.7  "(e)  =  umlauted  O.E.  «  (W.  Teut.  d) :  siid  seed. 

(A)  M.E.  e  (e)  =  not  umlauted  O.E.  «  (W.  Teut.  a) :  Mil  eel, 
iivnm  evening,  miil  meal. 

(c)  M.E.  p  (e)  =  O.E.  <£,  the  /-umlaut  of  a  (Teut.  a»)  :  ^Y^ 
bleach,  A«7  heal,  mj?  sheath. 

4.  M.E.  e  (e)  =  Pewsey  i. 

(0)  M.E.'  £  (?)  -  umlauted  O.E.  «  (W.  Teut.  a):  r«#  riddle, 
««7«  silly. 

(b)  M.E.  e  (e)  =  not  umlauted  O.E.  fe  (W.  Teut.  a) :  slip  sleep, 
strit  (beside  street)  street. 

An  isolated  *  occurs  in  Pewsey  nid  need.  For  the  M.E.  f  (c), 
O.E.  ea  and  e,  y,  see  Kluge,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  881,  §  99,  3. 

er  (er). 

§  85.  1.  M.E.  pr  (er},  O.E.  (see  §  84,  1,  c]  has  become  Pewsey 
ex  in  rex  rear  (vb.). 

2.  M.E.  er  (er),  O.E.  (see  §  84,  3,  b)  has  become  Pewsey  iso  (»l) 
in^a?  fear,/j'#  (also/a?1)  year. 

I- 

§  86.     1.  M.E.  «  has  in  most  cases  become  ii  in  Pewsey. 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e  lengthened  from  Teut.  e  when  final  in 
accented  monosyllabic  words  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  121):  hit  lie, 
ii  ye,  #m  me,  <f«Y  thee,  wii  we. 

Phil.  Trans.  1903.  4 
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(i)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e,  the  *-umlaut  of  6 :  fiid  feed,//W  feel,//* 
(fiat}  feet,  giu  geese,  griin  green,  griit  greet,  hiid  (also  eed}  heed, 
hiil  heel,  kiin  keen,  A^'m  queen,  wiipsn  wils  weeping  willow,  wiiri 
weary. 

(e)  ME.  e  =  O.E.  e  when  this  was  the  umlaut  of  ea  (Teut.  aw). 
The  strictly  West  Saxon  form  of  this  umlaut  is  according  to  Sievers 
(Ags.  Gr.,  §  97)  chiefly  ie,  y.  On  account  of  the  M.E.  e.  and  its 
development  in  originally  West  Saxon  districts,  however,  Luick 
(Untersuchungen  zur  Englischen  Lautgeschichte,  §§  186,  187)  is 
inclined  to  assume  an  e  as  the  umlaut  of  ea  in  West  Saxon  to  some 
greater  extent  than  Sievers  (I.e.,  Anm.) :  bdliiv  believe,  Hit  sheet, 
sliiv  sleeve,  stiipl  steeple ;  or  of  ea  (from  Teut.  aha),  stiil  steel. 

(d}  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  eo  from  eu,  or  contractions  of  i,  e  with  deeper 
vowels :  Hi  he,  Hi  bee,  bdtwiin  between,  diip  deep,  drii  three,  vlii 
fly  (from  O.E.  fleon,  not  fleogan,  the  two  verbs  being  confounded 
already  at  an  early  period,  cf.  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  384,  Anm.  2), 
fliis  fleece,  frii  free,  vriiz  freeze,  glii  (not  a  very  common  word) 
glee,  nii  knee,  riil  reel,  sii  see,  trii  tree,  \iif  thief,  wiid  weed,  wiil 
wheel. 

Unknown  to  me  is  the  etymology  of  spriidd,  said  about  the  skin 
of  the  hands  when  rough  with  cold  (Stratmann-Bradley  has  M.E. 
*sprfy(e),  adj.,  ?  =  Germ,  sprode'). 

2.  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e  (the  umlaut  of  o'),  ea,  and  e,  has  in  some  words 
become  shortened  to  i. 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e,  the  umlaut  of  d:  blidan  bleeding,  brid  breed, 
britsiz  breeches,  kip  keep. 

(i)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  ea :  lik  leek  (see  Kluge,  Grundriss,  i,  880,  §  98), 
nid  need  (see  §  84,  4). 

(c)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e :  bizm  besom. 

3.  M.E.  e  leads  to  Pewsey  ee. 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  e,  the  e-umlaut  of  6  :  meet  meet,  seek  seek,  eed 
heed  (see  1,  a}. 

(5)  M.E.  f.  =  O.E.  eo :  dreeri  dreary,  kreep  creep,  preest  priest, 
sneez  sneeze,  devz  this. 

4.  M.E.  e  =  O.E.  eo  (le  for  ten)  has  been  shortened  in  brest  breast, 
vrend  friend,  ten  ten. 


er. 

§  87.     M.E.  er  has  become  a?1  or  ix>  when  it  stood  or  came  to 
stand  in  closed  svllables. 
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1.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  ear  has  thus  become  so1  in  z>ln9st  earnest,  Itfn 
learn. 

2.  M.E.  er  =  O.E.  eor  has  become  iso  in  <fo'#  dear,  dim  deer, 
steer. 

3.  M.E.  5r  =  O.E.  er:  7wa?  and/i'a?  here. 


1. 

§  88.     1.  The  normal  development  of  M.E.  z  is  in  Pewsey  ai. 

(a)  M.E.  z  =  O.E.,  O.N.  z :  bold  bide,  &??'£  bite,  <?;n/fc  not  common 
for  dits  ditch,  draiv  drive,  oidl  idle,  ois  ice,  divi  ivy,  two  file,  vow 
five,  ^r&hW  glide,  yr^jp  gripe,  kraist  Christ,  loiflii e,  &$  like,  £?m  lime, 
./Jm  line,  tnaio  mile,  »m£  (a  loan  from  O.Du.  mijte  a  small  coin, 
Kluge-Lutz,  s.v.)  mite,  naif  knife,  pvik  pike,  pain  pine,  pjip  pipe, 
r;?*^  ride,  rjidx)  crossbar  of  a  harrow,  roim,  rbimi  vrost  hoar  frost, 
/vtjp.ripe,  raw  rise,  «j*^  side,  soin  shine,  w^  cacare,  «/a*rf  slide,  sloim 
slime,  smyit  smite,  mbip  snipe,  stroid  stride,  strnk  strike,  toidi  tidy} 
tiid  tJim  tide-time,  tbim  time,  twJin  twine,  Tpraiv  thrive,  woid  wide, 
zwz/wife,  wbio  while,  wbin  wine,  wbip  wipe,  'wois  wise,  era'z^  white. 

graim  soot  (a  modern  word,  N.E.D.  compares  it  with  mod. 
Flemish  grijm). 

The  I  depends  on  O.E.  lengthening  before  -Id  and  -nd :  boind 
(tie  up  is  the  common  word)  bind,  bUind  blind,  bihsind  behind, 
graind  grind,  haind  hind,  maild  mild,  maind  remember,  roi$n  rind, 
skin  of  bacon,  tsaild  (tsaiod}  child,  waind  wind  (sb.),  waild  wild. 

(b)  M.E.  I  =  O.E.,  O.N.,  O.Du.  y:  braid  bride,  brain  brine,  doiv 
dive,  drai  (late  O.E.  zj,  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  31,  Anm.)  dry,  vaix>  fire, 
Aaz»  hire,  AJiV  hive,  haid  hide,  ^^  kite,  lais  lice,  waVa?  mire,  wzaz's  mice, 
praid  pride,  «B»  sky.    For  u  in  i^^  beetle  (O.E.  b^tel,  17th  cent. 
boytle,  KE.D.)  compare  §  90,  4,  5. 

(c)  M.E.   z  =  O.E.  z,  *  +  a  dropped  or  vocalised  palatal,  5,  A : 
braidl  bridle,  vraidee  Friday,  plait  plight,  zaif  (also  zaiv)  scythe,  sai 
(Kluge-Lutz,  ^sihhian,  s.v.)  sigh,  stai  sty,  stoio  stile,  tai  tie,  ^*'o 
tile,  twbis  twice. 

(d)  M.E.  z  monophthongised  of  ei  from  O.E.  e'aj,  e'aA  (see  Luick, 
Untersuchungen,  §  154,  on  the  districts  of  M.E.  I  and  e  in  these 
words) :  dai  dye,  ai  eye,  7wt  high,  mi  nigh. 

rfi5»  die,  early  M.E.  degen.  For  the  question  of  its  Scandinavian 
•origin  and  the  literature  on  the  subject,  see  E.  Bjb'rkman,  Zwr 
diolectisclien  Provenienz  der  nordischen  Lehnworter  im  Engl.,  p.  12  f. 
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(<?)  M.E.  I  monophthongised  of  ci  from  O.E.  eo%  :  tii  tell  a  lie, 
doi  thigh. 

2.  M.E.  I  is  i  in  ztk  sick,  O.E.  seoc,  Chaucer  has  *'tk  as  well  as 
the  more  common  seek  (Ten  Brink,  §  21,  e),  dripem  threepence, 
vipens  fivepence. 

ir. 
§89.     1.  M.E.  fr=O.E.  yr,  ir  has  become  Pewsey  oiso:   vaiao 


fire,   maiao   mire,   fcna>  tire,   w'ym   fence,  and  probably  also 
look  askance. 

2.  M.E.  Ir  shortened  into  ir  —  O.E.  i-gr  sttfrsp  stirrup. 

9- 

§  90.  The  M.E.  long  open  p-sound  proceeds  especially  from  two 
sources,  O.E.  a  and  O.E.  o  in  open  syllables.  In  South  York  and 
South  Lancashire,  however,  the  O.E.  sounds  have  given  an  61  and 
an  p2  (Luick,  Anglia  Beiblatt,  iv,  p.  164),  still  maintained  as  u&  and 
oi  (Wright,  A  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  Windfall,  §§  122,  109). 

In  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  sounds  which  in  the  southern 
dialects  correspond  to  O.E.  a  and  o-  (for  a  roughly  made  estimate 
out  of  Ellis's  word  -  lists  see  Luick,  Uhtersuehungen  zur  Engl. 
Lautgesch.,  §§  41,  56),  no  such  difference  seems  to  exist,  the  M.E. 
continuation  of  O.E.  d,  o-  being  only  p. 

In  Pewsey  where  M.E.  p  has  become  dt  so,  ao,  and  09  (wo,  wu), 
it  may  derive  from  an  a  as  well  as  an  o-,  except  in  the  case  of  o* 
(wo,  wu},  which  only  arises  from  the  o  originating  in  O.E.  a. 

The  words  with  09  are  eleven  or  twelve  in  number,  and  they 
differ  in  other  phonetic  qualities  too  from  those  with  o  from  O.E.  o-, 
but  are  not  so'  strictly  limited  from  those  which  have  p  from  a. 

1.  M.E.  p  generally  corresponds  to  Pewsey  a. 

(a)  M.E.  o  =  O.E.  a  :  da  doe,  drav  a  farmer's  road,  gd  go,  gal 
goad,  gatt  (also  ga9»C]  ghost,  gat  (»<?)  goat,  grdp  grope,  hdl  whole, 
halt  holy,  Idf  loaf,  Ian  loan,  la\  loath,  nd  no,  dk  oak,  d]>  oath,  pal 
pole,  pdlrig  W.W.  pole-ring,  rdd  rode,  ridden,  rdd  wrote,  written, 
rdd  (as]  road,  rap  rope,  rdz  rose  (vb.),  sap  (a#~)  soap,  strak  stroke 
(vb.),  tdz  toes,  tdkm  token,  ivd  woe. 

(V)  M.E.  6  =  O.E.  o  in  open  syllables  :  flat  float,  fdl  foal,  nuz 
nose,  dbm  (the  pronunciation  of  old  people  for  obm)  oven,  rdz  rose 
(sb.),  sal  sole,  sdk  soak,  tsdz  chosen  (p.p.)- 

(e)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  eo  injak  yoke,  where  the  oblique  cases  of  M.E.. 
(Chaucer)  yok  have  p  (Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Etym.,  s.v.). 
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(rf)  A  Celtic  o  corresponds  to  a  in  p<£ni  pony. 

2.  M.E.  o  has  become  09  in  the  dialect. 

(0)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  a  :   brood  broad,  droov  driven,  goon  gone,  groon 
groan,  kloovso  clover,  1cloo\  cloth,  klood  clothe,  klooz  (or  klaoz)  clothes, 
•oomkjuaod  home- cured. 

(b)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  o  in  open  syllables :  brook  broken,  droot  throat, 
fro)\  froth,  hool  (pronounced  just  the  same  as  hall)  hole,  oopm  open, 
xtool  stolen,  smook  smoke ;  tsook  choke  (Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Etym., 
M.E.  chpke)  is  perhaps  also  to  be  placed  here. 

3.  M.E.  p  has  become  Pewsey  ao  before  -Id. 

(a)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  a  :  baold  bold,  faold  fold,  haold  hold,  kaold 
cold,  aold  old,  saold  sold  (pt.),  and  sometimes  in  klaoz  clothes. 

This  diphthong  very  likely  owes  its  existence  to  the  vocalic 
•character  which  I  has  in  our  dialect.  The  second  element  o  has 
then  developed  from  an  w-glide  between  p  and  I  when  followed  by 
a  consonant.  The  first  element  p  was  then  gradually  broadened 
into.  a. 

NOTE. — In  some  dissyllabic  forms  it  became  a  :  cUdm  old  one, 
tfmm  old  man,  vdUusod  W.W.  fold-shore. 

(1)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  o  in  gaold  gold.     For  the  same  diphthong 
from  M.E.  short  o  when  followed  by  other  ^-combinations  see  o 
(§75,4). 

4.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  d  has  become  09  in  Pewsey  under  circumstances 
that  phonetically  are  not  quite  perspicuous.     Yet  this  09  seems  to 
have  been  favoured  by  preceding  lip-  (b,  m,  p)  and  following  point- 
er blade- consonants  (d,  d,  t,  st]  :   boon  bone,  bodd  both,  bodt  boat,  slosn 
alone,  lomli  lonely,  moan  moan,  mosst  (also  moost}  most,  po9st  post, 
stom  stone,  tosd  (and  twod}  toad. 

The  etymology  of  blosk  bloke,  a  slang  word  which  occurs  in  the 
dialect,  is  unknown. 

Now  this  09,  like  the  other  Pewsey  diphthongs,  is  a  falling  one, 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  element.  But  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  this  element  it  was  exposed  to  an  interesting  change. 
The  second  element,  9,  which  was  produced  between  o  and  the 
following  consonant,  opened  and  gradually  worked  into  an  0,  while 
iit  the  same  time  the  first  became  closer,  approaching  an  u  or  w. 
The  second  element,  as  the  more  pronounceable,  then  got  the  stress, 
and  thus  a  rising  diphthong  of  the  form  wo  arose.  That  is  the 
sound  of  the  following  group  5.  A  transitiouary  stage,  where 
both  diphthongs  are  preserved,  is  represented  by  the  alternative 
forms  to&d  and  twod  toad. 
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5.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  a  lias  become  Pewsey  wj  in  wan  one,  wJns  once, 
n:>ts  oats,  wotrik  oatrick,  worn  home,  twjd  toad. 

gwdm,  a  common  form  for  going,  has  wJ  varying  with  w®  in 
spite  of  the  initial  back-consonant. 

Of  uncertain  origin  is  kwodl  (N.E.D.  coddle  and  quoddle)  used 
in  al  in  9  kwvdl  =  all  flat  down,  said  about  the  grass  when  beaten 
down  by  a  heavy  rain. 

6.  M.E.  p,  100  =  O.E.  a,  wa  (Kluge,   Grundriss,  i,  p.  866)  has 
become  wu  in  Jcwum  comb,  wum  womb. 

or. 

§91.     1.  M.E.  or  has  become  Pewsey  dao. 

(a)  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  dr  :  bdx>  boar,  gds>  a  three-cornered  piece,. 
ham  (O.E.  has,  Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  JEtym.,  s.v.)  hoarse,  mdso  more, 
ago  oar,  rdso  roar,  scPa  sore.  The  a  of  this  diphthong  often 
approaches  o  especially  in  saw,  which  might  as  well  be  written  soso* 

(i)  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  :  dfdaod  afford,  9vfix>  before,  Msod  board, 
hdaod  hoard,  swdson  sworn,  tdiod  stercus,  tdao  torn  (p.p.). 

2.  M.E.  or  =  late  O.E.  dr  is  a?  in  or  on  account  of  its  un- 
accentedncss. 

O. 

§  92.  The  reproduction  of  the  M.E.  long  close  o-sound  (O.E.  o) 
is  uu  or  a  sound  proceeding  from  it  (Luick,  Untersuchungen  zur 
Engl.  Lautgesch.,  §  118). 

1.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.,  O.N.  6  generally  corresponds  to  Pewsey  uu: 
buun  boon,  bund  booth,   bluum  bloom,  bruud  brood,  brunm  broom, 
duu  do,  fuud  food,  guus  goose,  gluum  gloom,  knul  cool,  luum  loam, 
luus  loos,  muud  mood,  muun  (u»}  moon,  nuun  (u»)  noon,  pruuv  prove, 
ruud  rood,  ruuf  roof,  ruut  root,  skuul  school,  smuud  smooth,  xpuuu 
spoon,  Ktmd  (stuo}  stool,  suuz  shoes,  tuul  (two)  tool,  tuu]>  tooth. 

2.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.,  O.N.  6  has  become  Pewsey  u :  buk  book,  buzm 
bosom,  bru/c  brook,  vut  foot,  gud  good,  huk  hook,  hud  hood,  hup»n 
hf  whooping-cough,  kuk  cook,  Ink  look,  nuk  nook,  ruk  rook,  zun 
soon,  zut  soot,  zuti  sooty,  iiuk  shook,  stud  stood,  skup  scoop  (vb.), 
tuk  took. 

The  p  instead  of  u  from,  u,  M.E.  «,  in  awak  awoke,  is  probably 
due  to  the  influence  from  rose,  etc.  (Sweet,  A  New  EngL  Grain  , 
§  1429). 

3.  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  6  has  become  i>  in  Had  blood,  brjd-jo  brother, 
djn  done,  flbd  flood,  gym  gum,  atiks  (beside  al&ks,  §  69,  3)  look  here, 
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most  must,  mtJdso  mother,  todso  other,  and  besides  in  krok  crook,  rof 
roof,  zon  soon,  formerly  used  more  than  now  (see  2). 


pr. 

§  93.  M.E.  or  has  become  uso  in  duso  (doer)  a  pig  that  thrives 
well,y?wa?  floor. 

It  has  become  dao  in  dda>  door.  The  development  of  this  word 
with  O.E.  u  (o  from  the  oblique  cases),  M.E.  o  (p)  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  by  Luick  in  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  459,  Untersuchungen 
zur  Engl.  Lautgesch.,  see  index  s.v.,  and  further  in  Archiv  f.  d. 
Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.,  103,  p.  68.  A  similar  development  is  shown  by 
taaodz  towards,  M.E.  towardes  >  tords  >  mod.  E.  turds  >  (18th 
cent.)  tprds  >  (19th  cent.)  taaodz,  lit.  English  toodz. 


U. 

§  94.     1.  The  normal  development  of  M.E.  u  is  in  Pewsey  eeo. 

(a)  M.E.  u  =  O.E.  u  :  brceo  brow,  dceon  down,  faol  foul,  heeot 
house,  hcso  how,  kao  cow,  klaod  cloud,  klceot  clout,  krceod  crowd, 
Iceos  louse,  nceo  now,  ceol  (and  awo)  owl,  ceot  out,  prceod  proud, 
s&o]>  south,  spraot  sprout,  sr&od  shroud,  tccon  town,  d&ozm  thousand, 
fdceot  without. 

drceozi  drowsy  has  no  correspondent  M.E.  or  O.E.  forms,  probably 
related  to  O.E.  drusian  (N.E.D.). 

(i)  M.E.  u  =  O.E.  u  before  nd:  Iceon  t»  bound  to,  graond  ground, 
grceonz  sediment,  hceond  hound,  pceond  pound,  steond  sound. 

bceons,  impudent,  self-asserting,  is  of  obscure  origin. 

(c)  M.E.  u  =  O.E.  u  before  a  vocalised  g:  lao  bow  (vb.),  faol 
fowl,  k&ol  cowl,  zceo  sow  (sb.)  (distinct  from  sao  to  sow  seed). 

draond  drown,  M.E.  drunen  <  *drugnen  (Bjb'rkman,  Archiv  f.  d. 
Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.,  101,  p.  394),  may  also  be  put  here. 

(d}  M.E.  u  of  earlier  ou  from  O.E.  final  o'g,  oh :  Icco  bough,  pla>» 
plough. 

2.  M.E.  u  from  earlier  ou,  O.E.  final  oh,  has  become  i>f  in  »ni>f 
enough. 

The  word  trough,  Chaucer  trogh  and  trough,  O.E.  trog,  is  in 
Pewsey  trao,  and  therefore  cannot  go  back  to  M.E.  w-forms,  which 
would  have  given  trceo  (Ten  Brink,  §  46,  Anm.).  Its  sound-form, 
however,  agrees  with  the  Pewsey  reproduction  of  M.E.  ou.  The 
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development  of  M.E.  ou  in  trao  is  in  part  different  from  lit.  Engl. 
trof.  Yet  both  forms  proceed  from  the  same  M.E.  diphthong,  and 
find  their  explanation  in  Luick's  analysis,  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  490  f. 

3.  M.E.  u  has  become  d  in  drat  drought,  drd  through. 

The  word  through,  Chaucer  through,  shows  the  Pewsey 
equivalent  of  M.E.  p,  and  sounds  drd  when  it  is  accented.  Now 
the  preservation  of  M.E.  u  in  lit.  Engl.  through  is  due  to  its 
unaccented  forms  (Anglia,  xvi,  p.  492),  but  the  accented  form  would 
have  had  the  «M-diphthong,  as  is  really  the  case  in  Tilshead, 
whereas  Chippenham,  like  Pewsey,  has  an  o-sound  (Ellis,  v,  pp.  56, 
59,  word  number  634).  The  succession  u  >  a  is  obscure.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  word  drat  (O.E.  drujoct  -ad,  M.E.  drought), 
lit.  Engl.  dr&ut,  to  which  we  have  to  apply  the  same  standard  as 
to  drd,  I  should  have  been  inclined,  for  the  accented  form,  to 
assume  a  special  development  into  a  fuller  sound  from  the  more 
common  unaccented  form  dru,  and  seen  an  intermediate  sound  in 
the  Chippenham  dro.  For  the  present  I  can  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  two  words. 

4.  M.E.  u  from  O.E.  u  has  become  u,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
unaccentedness  of  the  first  syllable  in  uevao  however. 


ur. 

§  95.     1.  M.E.  ur  =  O.E.  ur  has  become  (eoso  (ceowao)  in  CBOSO  our, 
steost  sour,  s&oao  shower. 

2.  M.E.  ur,  the  result  of  a  lengthening  before  r  +  consonant 
(Luick,  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  460),  has  become  tfso  in  Maon  bourn,  river, 
mtfwn  mourn,  sdsod  sword. 

3.  Pewsey  jian,   yours,   has  probably  been  influenced   by  the 
nominative  ye,  just  as  your  owes  its  u  to  the  influence  from  the 
oblique  cases  (Ten  Brink,  §  33,  e).     The  common  pronoun  of  address 
beside  dii,  thee,  is  it  (M.E.  O.E.  ge),  which  is  used  in  all  positions. 


ai. 

§  96.  The  M.E.  (Chaucer's)  «z-diphthong  is  partly  early  M.E. 
ai,  partly  older  ei  (Ten  Brink,  §  40).  The  dialect  treats  these 
diphthongs  alike,  and  they  are  therefore  both  here  treated  under 
ai.  For  a  survey,  based  chiefly  on  Ellis's  material,  of  the 
various  modern  dialect  reproductions  of  the  M.E.  as-diphthong, 
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•see  Luick,  Untersuchungen  zur  Engl.  Lautgescliichte,  §§  215,  225, 
and  228. 

1.  M.E.  ai  has  in  Pewsey  usually  become  <ee. 

(«)  M.E.  ai  =  O.E.  <ej  :  brceenz  brains,  dtee  day,  faeris  fairish, 
fairly,  hael  hail,  natel  nail,  mceel  snail ;  and  =  O.N.  «,  *ceh  in  M>«^ 
(Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Mym.,  s.v.)  weight. 

(b)  M.E.  ai  =  O.E.  «g :  grcee  gray,  fee  key,  klcee  clay,  w<00  neigh. 

(c)  M.E.  ai  =  O.E.  <sg,  ec% :  flceel  flail,  A<»<?  hay,  piece  play,  nm& 
rain,  raenbao  rainbow,  sceel  sail,  M7«0  way,  &wcee  away ;  strceet  (M.E. 
street,  p.p.  of  strecchen,  Stratmann-Bradley,  s.v.),  the  unstressed 
form  is  sired  as  in  stredswcee  straight  away ;    lae  lay,  sm  say, 
msdseee  nay. 

(d)  M.E.  ai  =  O.N.  e* :  bceet  bait,  (f<®(3  they ;   perhaps  swaip,  to 
clear  quickly,  also  has  its  place  here  (cf.  M.E.  swaiven,  go  quickly, 
in  Stratmann-Bradley). 

(e)  M.E.  ai  =  O.E.  eah,  eah :    cefy  eighth,   h&efa  heifer,  neeebso 
neighbour. 

(/)  In  M.E.  air  the  i  has  been  absorbed  by  the  a?-vowel,  O.E. 
^er,  (t^er  :  feeao  fair,  stcesoz  stairs. 

2.  M.E.  ai  has  become  ee,  e». 

(«)  M.E.  ai  =  O.E.  «g,  in  deezi  daisy,  holidee  holiday ;  9gean  again, 
has  probably  M.E.  efrom  O.E.  ea  (N.E.D.),  O.E.  ajean,  M.E.  a^een 
(Luick,  Dntersuchungen,  §  338  and  elsewhere). 

(#)  M.E.  ai  —  O.N.  ei :  fesk  trick  (cf.  Archiv  f.  d.  Stud.  d.  neu. 
Spr.,  107,  p.  327),  steak  steak,  swee  sway. 

3.  M.E.   ai  has  become  ai  in  oidw  either,  nJidso  neither,  which, 
however,  may  have  been  borrowed,  as  the  common  dialect  expressions 
for  either  and  neither  are  :  won  30  tidx>  (nmi)  onsm  one  or  the  other 
(none)  of  them. 

au. 

§  97.  Words  which  in  Chaucer  show  au  from  O.E.  «g,  eaw,  or  a, 
ea,  e  before  A-combinations  have  in  modern  English  generally  oo,  as 
in  law,  claw.  In  Pewsey  they  have  d. 

Words  with  M.E.  au  from  O.E.  d,  ea  before  Jit  have  in  Pewsey 
oo  or  a. 

1.  M.E.  au  (?)  corresponds  to  Pewsey  a. 

(«)  M.E.  «w  =  O.E.  «j  :  Id  law,  mab<e</  maw,  na  gnaw,  sci  saw  (sb.). 

(i)  M.E.  au  (ai?}  =  O.E.  <gg,  in  drd  draw,  drdd  drew,  where  a 
may  derive  from  O.E.  umlauted  forms  drsejst,  drseg]?,  to  which 
we  have  the  M.E.  by-forms  dreih — drei— drey—  drai  (N.E.D.). 
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The  above-mentioned  nd,  gnaw,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way 
(cf.  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  214,  3,  and  371,  Anm.  1-3). 

(e)  M.E.  au  (e  ?)  =  O.E.  eaw :  kid  claw,  ra  raw,  slra  straw. 

It  seems  as  if  au,  late  M.E.  or  early  mod.  E.,  could  become  a. 
In  kid,  rd,  and  strd,  however,  we  may  also  think  of  the  possibility 
O.E.  ea  >  M.E.  e.  In  Chaucer  by-forms  exist  with  this  vowel  for 
au  (Ten  Brink,  §  44,  Anm.),  to  which  the  corresponding  O.E.  forms 
then  would  be  the  original  nominatives  without  w  (see  Sievers, 
Ags.  Gr.,  §  110,  Anm.  2,  and  §  111,  1). 

(rf)  M.E.  au  —  O.E.  a,  ea,  e  before  A-combinations  :  data  daughter, 
draft  draught,  Idftao  laughter,  Idf  laugh. 

(e}  M.E.  au  =  O.E.  dbu,  in  hak  hawk. 

As  uncertain  remain  homd,  to  be  undecided,  in  lit.  Engl.  spelt 
humhaw,  and  ditid  jawed,  see  N.E.D.  jaw. 

2.  M.E.  au  =  Pewsey  oa. 

M.E.  au  —  O.E.  d,  ea  before  ht,  in  food  fought  (as  lood  bought),  toat 
taught  (is  not  common),  sloatx  slaughter. 

hool,  awl,  is  a  by-form  of  al,  see  §  69,  3. 

As  unexplained  remains  skaat,  to  strain  with  the  foot  in  pushing, 
M.E.  scauten,  cf.  O.K.  skota,  push,  thrust  (Stratmann-Bradley, 

S.V.). 

For  M.E.  au  before  /  in  crawl  and  sprawl,  see  §  69,  3. 


ou. 

§  98.  Luick  (Anglia,  xvi,  pp.  377,  452  f.)  has  proved  that  there 
was  only  one  ow-diphthong  in  M.E.  in  the  cases  where  Ten  Brink 
(§§  45,  46)  assumed  two,  ou  and  ou.  "With  quotations  from  the 
mod.  English  phonetic  authorities  he  shows  that  the  different 
modern  continuations  oo  and  o,  as  in  bought  and  know,  are  due  to 
a  later  development. 

In  lit.  English  M.E.  on  has  mostly  been  merged  into  M.E.  o, 
words  like  owe  and  loaf  showing  the  same  vowel  sound.  In 
Pewsey  the  two  M.E.  sounds  are  mostly  still  distinguishable : 
ou  has  become  ao,  and  p  has  become  £,  oo,  etc.  (§  90).  The 
succession  ou  >  ao  seems  to  be  characteristic  to  Pewsey,  as  the 
other  Wiltshire  phases  have  a  monophthong  or  sometimes  a  diph- 
thong, which  is  the  same  as  the  regular  continuation  of  M.E. 
u  (cf.  Ellis,  v,  pp.  44-60,  the  word  numbers  78,  79,  90-100,  108, 
109,  136,  137,  and  520;  for  a  general  survey  of  the  English 
dialect  reproductions  of  ou  see  Luick,  Untersuchungen  zur  Engl. 
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Lautgesch.,  §51  f.).  The  M.E.  u,  however,  has  in  Pewsey  become 
teo,  which  is  clearly  distinguished  from  ao.  Is  this  to  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  continuation  of  M.E.  <m?  The  circumstance  that  the 
dialect  has  regularly  preserved  the  M.E.  oz-diphthong  (§  96),  and 
that  it  has  no  diphthonging  of  o  or  a  like  the  Eastern  dialects,  is  in 
favour  of  that  supposition. 

1.  M.E.  ou  in  open  syllables  has  in  Pewsey  regularly  given  ao. 
(a)  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  6w  :   flao  flow,   glao  glow,  grao  grow,  stao 

stow  (vb.). 

(*)  M.E.  ou=  O.N.,  O.E.  o%:  tao  tow  (M.E.  tojen,  O.K.  toga, 
Stratmann-Bradley,  s.v.),  bao  bow. 

(e)  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  aw :  blao  blow,  drao  throw,  krao  crow,  mao 
mow,  nao  know,  slao  slow,  sao  sow  (vb.),  snao  snow,  ¥>ao  thaw. 

(«?)  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  eg :  ao  owe,  aon  own,  <?ao  dough,  /ao  low, 
adj.  (O.N.  lagr). 

(e)  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  eW,  in  vaoao  four,  vaoaofy  fourth,  sao  sew,  £«0o 
chew. 

(/)  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  eW  (cf.  Ten  Brink,  §  49,  p.  39,  and  Sweet, 
H.E.S.2,  §  680),  in  Sao  show. 

2.  M.E.  our  =  O.E.  eower  has  become  aa?  in  vdsotiin  fourteen,  and 

3.  a?1  in  vsolti  forty,  vscMnoit  fortnight. 

4.  M.E.  0«g  from  og,  O.E.  ohh,  has  become  s^/in  koaf  cough. 

5.  M.E.  though   with  ou  from   older  0A    (Kluge-Lutz,   Engl. 
Etym.}  is  rf«. 

6.  M.E.  ou  =  O.E.  o  or  shortened  6,  before  ht  has  become  M  : 
bwd  bought,  brood  brought,  dost  thought,  noot  nought  (sb.),  rood 
wrought ;  O.E.  ah  in  ood  ought. 


eu. 

§  99.  The  M.E.  ew-diphthong  is  chiefly  pu  from  older  eon 
(Sweet,  H.E.S.2,  §  716),  O.E.  eow,  then  sometimes  eu  =  O.E.  eaw 
(H.E.S.2,  §  718)  or  eu  =  O.E.  eo^. 

1.  M.E.  eu  =  O.E.  eow  has  in  Pewsey  become  j'uu,  and  uu  after 
r  :  bruu  brew,  juu  yew,  njuu  new,  run  rue,  truu  true. 

The  preterites  on  eow  of  the  reduplicative  class  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr., 
§  395,  2),  Chaucer  ew  (Ten  Brink,  §  130),  have  all  weak  forms, 
as  flaod  flew  (now  used  as  preterite  and  past  participle  of  fly), 
graod  grew,  naod  knew,  draod  threw. 

2.  M.E.  pu  =  O.E.  eaw  is  also  Pewsey  juu,  in  djuu  dew,  hjuu  hew 
(not  common  for  lti>t  dceon  cut  down),  vjitu  few. 
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3.  M.E.  fu  =  O.E.  eog  after  g  is  uu  in  juu\  youth  ;  if  H  (written 
ou)  is  not  its  M.E.  sound. 

4.  M.E.  eu  =  O.E.  eow  before  a  consonant  has  become  Pewsey 
M  in  tru}>  truth. 

The  O.E.  efete  is  still  preserved  in  the  form  eevat  newt,  whereas 
the  lit.  form  has  had  an  exceptional  development  through  late 
M.E.  ew  (Sweet,  H.E.S.2,  §  713).  The  /  of  efete  was  voiced 
already  in  O.E.  (Sievers,  Ags.  6V.2,  §  192,  2).  For  the  ee  cf.  the 
succession  e  >  e  >  ee,  §  82,  la.  M.E.  has  euete,  but  also  auete 
(KE.D.). 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    FRENCH    ELEMENT. 

§  100.  The  vowels  of  French  origin,  which  will  be  treated  in 
this  chapter,  now  all  occur  in  accented  syllables.  But  as  many 
of  them  in  French  were  unaccented,  a  distinction  is  made  under 
each  vowel  between  syllables  which  were  stressed  and  those  which 
were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 


SHORT  VOWELS. 

a. 

§  101.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  a  has  become  Pewsey  a. 

(a)  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a.     "Where  cei  stands  for  a  the  i  has  developed 
out  of  a  following  *  (see  §§  4,  34):    laisfo  bashful  (from  bash, 
aphetic  form  of  abash,  Anglo-Fr.  abaiss,  N.E.D.),  blayk  blank, 
day,  a  euphemistic  word  for  '  damn,'  lamp  lamp,  map  map,  playk 
plank,  rayk  rank,  raiS :  al  in  9  rats  all  in  a  rash  =  spotted  all  over 
through  eruption,  said  of  the  skin. 

Of  uncertain  origin  is  skampl  daon  tread  down  (said  of  corn,  for 
instance) ;  smak  in  the  expression  boil  al  int»  9  smak  boil  all  into 
a  smack,  is  perhaps  of  echoic  origin ;  fakt  fact  is  adoption  from 
Latin. 

(b)  M.E.  %  =  O.Fr.  au  before  nasal  in  dzamz  side  posts  of  a  door 
(Luick,  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  483). 

2.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a  has  become  Pewsey  «  before  ss  (Grundriss, 
i,  p.  814,  §  27d) :  kids  class  (adopted  in  the  17th  cent.),  pas  pass, 
past  past. 

3.  M.E.  0  =  O.Fr.  a  has  become  09  in  fo9ls  false  (but  facet  fault, 
§  141,  1).     For  the  use  of  an  unsteady  I  in  these  and  similar  words 
see  Anglia,  xvi,  476  f. 

4.  M.E.  a  has  become  a  in  mal  maul  (vb.). 

§  102.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 
1.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a  became  Pewsey  a :  aktssli  actually,  antik  act 
as  a  clown,  avok  havoc,  laro  barrel,  blayket  blanket,  kartt  carrot, 
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kceso  castle  (on  the  shortness  of  the  vowel  see  Sturmfels,  Anglia, 
viii,  p.  215),  tseepo  chapel,  dcsmidz  damage,  drcegm  dragon,  fteism 
fashion,  fag  it  faggot,  gcebn  gallon,  garat  garret,  gramfa  grandfather, 
habit  habit,  hcelso  halloo  (vb.),  Iceywidz  language,  mcenso  manner, 
tnceri  marry,  ncetdral  natural,  pcentwni  pantry,  rtedziziz  radishes, 
scebd  salad,  skcefdld  'scaffold,  skceflm  scaffolding,  vcdi  valley,  vcelju 
value,  trceksm  indzin  traction  engine. 

2.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a  has  become  ace  before  st  in  bacestsod  bastard, 
pacestsm  pasture. 

3.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  au  (Anglia,  xvi,  p.  474)  has  become  Pewsey  a: 
almm  almond,  May  alter.     A  modern  adoption  is  salsri  celery,  in  the 
18th  cent,  also  written  sallary,  N.E.D. 

4.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  au  answers  to  Pewsey  03  in  oom9nik  almanac. 

5.  M.E.    a  =  O.Fr.   a   answers  to   o  after  w :    kwyliti  quality, 
kw3ri  place  where  stones  are  dug,  wofop  ill-treat,  wormt  warrant. 

ar. 

§  103.  1.  M.E.  ar=  O.Fr.  ar  in  syllables  which  in  O.Fr.  were 
stressed  or  unstressed  has  become  a?2 :  &lio2m  alarm  in  gi  ^i  alxPm 
give  the  alarm,  but  slcersm  khk  alarm  clock,  bsozbso  barber,  bsozdz 
barge,  bxPgm  bargain,  bxPrsnas  (with  »2  for  <R  from  the  syncopated 
form  bxPms)  a  cow  not  in  calf,  ksPkas  carcase,  kzPpsntz)  (sb.  and  vb.) 
carpenter,  tszPdz  charge,  gxPtso  garter,  msozkdt  market,  late  O.E. 
market,  O.Fr.  *market  (Kluge  -  Lutz),  ptfdsn  pardon,  pxPdna) 
partner,  kwxPt  quart,  skaPht  scarlet.  Of  uncertain  etymology  is 
baoPni  disturbance. 

2.  M.E.  ar  =  O.Fr.  ar  is  in  Pewsey  a  before  s  in  pceso  parcel. 

3.  M.E.   ar  =  O.Fr.    ar  has  become    <K<R  after   syncopation    of 
the    following  vowel  in  sacesn    sarsen    stone.      M.E.    sarasene 
(Stratm. -Bradley). 

4.  W.\Y.  madell,  the  game  of  'merrils  '  or  '  Nine  men's  Morris,' 
is  called  mcealz  or  meeoz  in  Pewsey.     "Wright  (E.D.D.)  derives  from 
O.Fr.  marelle,  French  '  jeu  de  merelles.' 


§  104.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  «  =  O.Fr.  e  has  become  Pewsey  e  :  Act  debt,  depend 
depend,  dres  dress,  eyk  ink,  letso  letter,  medl  meddle,  mend  mend, 
pen  pen,  sens  sense,  tet  teat,  from  M.E.  tette,  O.Fr.  tette  (see 
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Luick,  Untersuchungen,  p.  294),  direkt  (vb.)  direct,  from  Lat. 
direct-  (N.B.D.). 

2.  M.E.  f  =  O.Fr.  a,  e  answers  to  Pewsey  i  in  kits  (a  M.E. 
by-form  with  e,  N.E.D.  and  Kluge-Lutz)  catch,  trimbo  tremble. 

§  105.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  e,  has  become  Pewsey  e. 

(a)  M.E.  t«  =  O.Fr.  e  :   dzeUs  jealous,  dzelii  jelly,  letn  lettuce, 
prentss  apprentice,  penso  pencil,  redzistso  register,  spektdkoz  spectacles, 
trezuw  treasure,  ventso  venture  (vb.),  ventsosdm  venturesome. 

(b)  M.E.  f  <  ai  =  O.Fr.   ai  (Franz.    Stud.,    v,   2,    p.  133  f.  ; 
Grundriss,  i,  p.  830,  §  54)  :  feznt  pheasant,  pleznt  pleasant,  plezso 
pleasure,  veso  vessel. 

2.  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  e  has  become  *  in  simi  chemise,  a  new  singular, 
formed  through  corruption  of  the  old  one,  which  was  mistaken 
for  a  plural,  N.E.D. 


§  106.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  or  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  er  (er)  =  O.Fr.  er  has  become  a?1  :    aoln  heron,  pa^lo 
pearl,  vso^mm  vermin,    has  the  form  vactment  in  J9  joy  v&mmt  ! 
when  said  to  a  naughty  boy,  for  instance. 

2.  M.E.  pr  has  become  a?2. 

(a)  M.E.  er  (er)  =  O.Fr.  er  :  klxPk  clerk,  hnsscPn  concern,  zrbz 
herbs,  sxPdzsnt  sergeant,  sao^mm  sermon,  ssoz  serve,  stfvis  service, 
vrfms  varnish.  These  words  probably  had  ar  in  late  M.E.  and 
early  modern  E. 

(V)  French  err  together  with  a  following  unaccented  i  in  tao*bl 
terrible. 

3.  M.E.  er  =  O.Fr.  er,  ier  has  given  ia  and  e  before  c  in  the 
parallel  forms  fas  and/es  fierce. 

i. 

§  107.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  i  of  French  origin  has  remained  in  closed  syllables  in 
inost  other  cases  than  those  mentioned  §  125. 

M.E.  *  =  O.Fr.  i  :  vigz  figs,  list  enlist. 

i  in  open  syllables  have  hmsidso  (beside  kmsedao)  consider,  livso 
deliver,  sin  (aphetic  form  of  '  machine')  cut  corn  with  machine. 

2.  M.E.  i  =  O.Fr.  *  has  become  Pewsey  e  in  rens  wash,  seygo 
single. 
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§  108.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

M.E.  i  =  O.Fr.  *  has  become  Pewsey  i:  difrsns  difference,  trivst 
trivet  (in  literature  earliest  1504,  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.},  fitoz 
victuals. 

ir. 

§  109.     M.E.  ir,  yr  =  O.Fr.  *ir,  nir  is  xl(r)  in  ra>'(r)?£  ferret. 


§  110.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

M.E.  p  =  O.Fr.  o  became  o  before  dz  :  lodz  lodge.  Also  in  rsk 
rock  (sb.).  For  dzoso  jostle  see  §  113,  3. 

Of  uncertain  etymology  is  gak  simpleton,  see  N.E.D.,  gawk  and 
gowk,  both  used  in  the  same  sense  of  'fool.'  The  etymology  of 
todz  is  unknown  to  me.  The  word  is  used  in  the  expression  &s  tile 
,?s  todz,  meaning  as  thick  as  a  paste. 

§111.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

M.E.  o  =  O.F.  o  has  also  become  o  :  kolimeekao  (  =  collar-maker) 
used  by  old  people  for  harness-maker,  kontradi  (both  syllables 
equally  stressed)  contrary,  kotn  cotton,  vownw  foreigner,1  dzol  job, 
dzoli  jolly,  moti  mark  at  quoits,  novo  novel,  novis  novice,  obstsko 
obstacle,  onto  honour,  pomi  mash  ($\).},profot  profit,  poridz  porridge. 

Of  uncertain  origin  is  boni  nice  (N.E.D.). 


§  112.     In  stressed  and  unstressed  O.Fr.  syllables. 

1.  M.E.  or  =  O.Fr.  or   answers  to  Pewsey  so2:    kxrna)  corner, 
ftffst  f  orf  eit,  ftfdz  forge,  ftfm  form,  fxPtsm  fortune,  msoHso  mortar, 
zPdao  order,  s«Pt  sort. 

2.  so7  is  a  contraction  of  oler  in  Whlti  tolerably. 

3.  ME.  or  =  O.Fr.  or  has  become  o  before  *  in  fjs  force, 
morsel. 


1  In  "  The  Moraraers,"  an  old  Christmas  rhyme  with  dramatic  performance 
(see  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Magazine,  vol.  vii. 
1862),  which  is  still  recited  and  performed  in  Pewsey  at  Christinas -time,  one 
of  the  parts  acted  is  Fdran  King,  which  is  understood  as  '  Foreign  King.'  But 
the  form  farm  for  ftr»n  would  be  irregular,  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
the  same  as  faring,  the  participle  of  fare  in  an  adjective  use,  now  obsolete,  but 
formerly  used  in  expressions  like  "He  is  a  wel  faring  man."  "  She  thoujt  she 
sawe  neuer  a  better  faringo  knyght  "  (N.E.D.).  See  also  Farrand  in  N.E.D. 
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4.  M.E.  0  is  said  probably  not  to  have  been  lengthened  before 
r  +  consonant  (Behrens,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  819,  §  36^),  but  Pewsey 
transpdaotid  (with  both  syllables  equally  stressed)  has  a  long  vowel 
-f-  the  so,  so  we  cannot  speak  of  a  lengthening  in  compensation 
for  r,  like  in  1.  Compare  o  before  r  +  consonant  in  §  131. 

u. 

§  113.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  u  answers  to  Pewsey  b. 

(a)  M.E.  u  =  O.F.  u  :  &  brifa  a  capital  one,  krist  crust,  kopo 
couple,  dobo  double,  front  front,  fasti  fusty,  grombo  grumble,  nymbso 
number,  pUmso  plumber,  palp  pulp,  sofa  suffer,  stof  stuff,  trobo 
trouble,  troyk  trunk,  tros  bundle,  oyko  uncle. 

pot  put  is  perhaps  borrowed  in  O.E.  from  O.Fr.  bouter  (Kluge- 
Lutz,  s.v.) ;  potso  gb&ot,  to  do  some  small  job,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  frequentative  of  put  (Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  s.  potter) ;  other 
forms  with  the  same  sense  are  pbdl,  podso,  and  mjdl  abteot. 

Of  uncertain  etymology  are  bomz  bound-bailiffs,  bat  bottom  end 
of  sheaves  ;  bi>lb  is  a  modern  (earliest  1568,  N.E.D.)  adaptation 
to  Lat.  bulbus ;  Udk,  chuck,  is  of  echoic  origin,  ramis,  queer,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Gypsy  word  rum  strange,  see  Skeat, 
Etym  Diet,,  s.  rum  (2). 

The  word  skrof  scruff  is  used  in  the  expression  d»  skrof  9  oV  nek 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Cent.  Diet,  declares  it  to  be  a  variant  (with 
intrusive  r)  of  '  scuff'  from  '  scuft,'  Icel.  skoft,  Goth,  skufts,  hair. 
The  r  is  said  to  be  intrusive,  but  no  similar  intrusions  of  r  are 
stated  to  support  this  supposition.  The  word  is  not  a  common 
literary  word,  and  not  found  in  the  etymological  dictionaries 
(Skeat,  Stratm.-Brad.),  nor  can  I  find  an  equivalent  in  French 
dictionaries,  except  that  Godefroy,  Diet,  de  Vane,  langue  franc., 
gives  an  escrefe-ofo,  whose  sense,  however,  does  not  quite  agree 
with  '  scruff.'  But  a  M.E.  *scruf  with  the  u  used  in  western  and 
south-western  dialects  (Franz.  Stud.,  v,  2,  p.  152)  for  ue  >  t,  with 
the  same  development  as  in  cover  (I.e.,  p.  153),  from  an  O.Fr. 
*escruef,  leads  us  naturally  to  Lat.  scrobis  (Korting,  Lat.-Roman 
Wdrterbuch* '•,  8530).  The  sense  of  this  word  is  'Grube,'  'Griibchen,' 
and  the  original  meaning  of  '  the  scruff  of  the  neck '  would  then 
be  '  the  dimple  or  nape  of  the  neck,'  with  which  we  may  compare- 
Germ.  '  Nackengrubchen,'  Swed.  'nackgrop.' 

(0)  M.E  u  =  O.Fr.  ui  before  «  (Anglia,  xiv,  299)  in  kris  crush. 
2.  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u  has  given  *  in  tits  touch,  cf.  §  77,  1,  c. 
Phil.  Trans.  1903.  5 
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3.  dzoso  jostle  is  from  just,  joust  +  frequentative  suffix  -le,  and 
is  in  lit.  Engl.  pronounced  with  o  and  v. 

§  114.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u  has  become  o :    botm  button,  kolso  colour, 
komfsot  comfort,  kympni  company,  ki>ntri  country,  kyzm  cousin,  kyvat 
cover,  kost»m  custom,  dazan  dozen,  glotan  glutton,  gblat  gullet,  goto 
gutter   (vb.),    govanso    governor,    moni    money,    maggro    mongrel, 
mjstaod  mustard,  motan  mutton,  nwzo  muzzle,  sadan  sudden,  sdmm 
summon,  sopso  supper. 

Of  uncertain  etymology  is  lokat  bucket  (O.Fr.  buket  milkpail, 
N.E.D.).  Of  echoic  origin  is  lorn  in  Mmbobii  humble-bee  (N.E.D. : 
bum  (vb.2)  -f  frequentative  suffix  -le). 

2.  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u  has  become  u :  lubt  bullet,  butiso  butcher, 
pulat  pullet,  puli  pulley,  pulpat,  pupat  pulpit. 

Pewsey  kukumao  cucumber  goes  back  to  cucumer  (14th-18th 
cent.),  a  form  directly  adopted  from  Lat.,  N.E.D. 

ur. 

§  115.     In  stressed  and  unstressed  O.Fr.  syllables. 

1.  M.E.  ur  =  O.Fr.  ur  has  become  Pewsey  a?1  in  st^b  disturb, 
fxl   sediment,  fsolms   furnish,  fx^nitsa)   furniture,   gx^dzanz   coarse 

flour,  hz>]t  hurt,  dz&ni  journey,  p&pss  purpose,  tso^mst  turnip. 

For  the  verb  turn  there  are  two  pronunciations,  tuson  and  tsoln, 
the  former  pointing  to  a  M.E.  form  with  a  long  vowel,  the  latter 
to  one  with  a  short  one.  For  double  forms  of  this  word  in  M.E. 
and  the  quantity  of  its  vowel  see  Franz,  Stud.,  v,  2,  pp.  54  and 
114f.,  and  Grundriss,  i,  p.  820,  §  39,  a.  The  substantive  is 
tuson  =  favour  :  won  gud  tuson  dizscPvz  »ndds)  one  good  turn  deserves 
another. 

2.  M.E.   ur  =  O.Fr.    ur,    ru,  has   become  i>  before  s  in  kvstaod 
custard,  nos  nurse,  pos  purse. 

"We  have  met  with  the  same  sound  change  in  words  of  Teutonic 
origin,  §§  76,  3  ;  78,  3. 

o 

ii. 

§  116.  M.E.  ii  —  O.Fr.  u  before  more  than  one  consonant  has 
become — 

1.  Pewsey  b  :  fwmbo  humble,  dzodz  judge. 

2.  Pewsey  i,  not  quite  like  *  in  bit,  but  a  little  more  towards  9, 
in  dzist  just. 
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LONG  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS. 


a. 

§  117.     In  originally  stressed  syllable. 

1.  M.E.  a  from  O.Fr.  &  (cf.  Behrens,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  813,  §  27) 
"has  become  Pewsey  ee  (e&), 

(a)  Before  a  single  consonant  which  begins  a  syllable  :  leet  abate 
(with  aphetic  form  already  in  the  14th  century,  N.E.D.),  bleem 
blame,  deet  date,  feed  fade  (vb.),  fleem  flame,  greet  grate  (apparently 
adoption  of  med.  Latin  grata  used  in  monastic  Latin,  N.E.D.), 
peo  pale,  pleet  plate,  reet  rate  ;  deevi,  e.g.,  oiv  got  mi  sohm  deevi 
on  dat,  I  have  got  my  solemn  davi  on  that,  is  a  vulgar  shortening 
-of  '  affidavit.' 

(b\  Before  single  final  consonant :  kees  (also  kds]  case. 

(c)  Before  muta  cum  liquida  which  begin  an  unstressed'syllable : 
eebo  able,   seeksod  sacred,  steabo  stable,  teebo  table ;    treeko  treakle 
(M.E.  triacle  and  also  trade,  Miiller,  Etym.  Wb.  d.  Engl,  Spr.,  s.v.). 

(d)  Before  ts,  which  after  the  thirteenth  century  became  ««,  « 
(cf.  Ten  Brink,  §  109,  7) :  feas  face,  grees  grace  (vb.),  lees  lace 
(give  a  thrashing),  pees  pace,  plees  place. 

(e)  Before  di :  keedi  cage,  geedz  (and  sngeedz)  engage,  geedzbrik 
"W.W.  gauge-brick,  a  brick  which  shows  by  its  change  of  colour 
when  the  oven  is  hot  enough  for  baking,  peedi  page,  reedz  rage. 

(/)  Before  st :  peest  paste,  teast  taste,  wee&t  waste. 

2.  M.E.  a,  ai  has  become  Pewsey  a. 

(a)  M.E.  a,  ai  =  O.Fr.  a,  ai  before  st  in  mdstso  (by-form  of  messtao} 
master,  pldstso  plaster. 

(5)  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a  in  kontrddi  contrary  ( =  of  an  untoward 
disposition). 

3.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  au  before  labial  has  become  ea  in  se0f  safe, 
sew  save,  and  e  through  shortening  of  ee  in  tsembso  chamber  (Luick, 
Anglia,  xvi,  p.  483). 

§  118.  M.E.  a  in  syllables  which  in  French  were  unstressed 
has  given  ee  and  in  one  case  e. 

1.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a  has  become  ee  in  beekn  bacon,  feevso  favour, 
meesnao  masoner,  neesm  a  disguised  form  of  '  damnation '  (E.D.D.), 
neetx>  nature. 

2.  M.E.  a  =  O.Fr.  a  has  become  e  in  epson  apron. 
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ar. 

§  119.     M.E.  ar  from  O.Fr.  ar  has  in  Pewsey  become — 

1.  i»  in  gisodm  garden,  piaot  part. 

2.  eso  in  keaod  card. 

3.  aso  in  past  peel  fruit ;  M.E.  pare,  O.Fr.  parer. 

4.  wo  in  skwwo  square,  pane. 


§  120.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  K  is  in  Pewsey  ee  (eo). 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  ei  and  at  which  have  been  monophthonged' 
(«)  before  single  consonants,  medial  and  final  «,  t,  and  v  :  dizeez 
disease,  diseet  deceit,  dtseev  deceive,  eez  ease,  eezi(li)  easily,  feat 
feat,  greez  grease,  meastso  master,  pleez  please,  pee  pea  (O.Fr.  pels, 
M.E.  pgs),  pees  peace,  riseev  receive  (but  riseset  receipt),  treet  treat ; 
to  kmseet,  conceit,  there  appears  to  be  no  corresponding  O.Fr.  word,, 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  it  was  formed  from  conceive  on  the 
analogy  supplied  by  deceit  (N.E.D.). 

In  some  of  the  above-mentioned  words  the  sound  in  question 
was  also  spelt  with  an  a  in  the  14th-16th  centuries  :  consate, 
disase,  desate,  desave. 

(/3)  Before  palatal  +  liquida :  eego  eagle,  eegso  eager. 

(V)  M.E.  f  =  O.Fr.  e,  ee  :  lesk  (and  bisk]  beak,  tseet  cheat 
(a  variant  infinitive  is  Uet,  probably  from  a  preterite  Met],  ve0st 
feast,  feelo  feeble,  neet  neat,  preets  preach,  seez  cease,  veo  veal ; 
the  word  reo,  real,  is  either  from  O.Fr.  real  or  directly  from 
Lat.  realis. 

The  word  tea  imported  to  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  in  the  dialect  tee. 

2.  M.E.   e  from   O.Fr.    e   before   st   (cf.  vesst  above)  is  i»  in 
bisst  beast. 

§  121.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  e  is  in  Pewsey  ee. 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  ei,  ai :  feetsso  feature,  reezm  reason,  seez>m 
season. 

(5)  M.E.  p  =  O.Fr.  e :  meezoz  measles,  seeksot  secret  ;  the  word 
equal,  a  M.E.  (?)  adaptation  of  Lat.  sequalis,  is  eekwo. 

2.  M.E.  $  from  O.Fr.  e  is  Pewsey  i  in  mizm  measure. 
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fr. 

§  122.  M.E.  er  from  O.Fr.  er  has  become  eso  in  kleso  clear.  For 
the  standard  English  pronunciation  Idia  the  M.E.  base  has  e, 
Ten  Brink,  §  67«  ;  Behrens,  Gmndriss,  i,  p.  817. 


§  123.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  f  has  become  Pewsey  ii. 

(a)  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  ie  in  griif  grief,  piis  piece.     An  exception  is 
nees  niece. 

(1}  M.E.  final  f  =  O.Fr.  e  :  vgrii  agree. 

(c]  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  e  before  single  medial  consonant  :  ypio  appeal, 
Iredpio  a  baker's  shovel  ;  pio,  peel,  is  (Luiek,  Untersuchungen,  §  557) 
O.E.  pilian,  Lat.  pilare. 

(d)  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  ce:  liif  beef. 

gliiniz  guinea-fowls  is  to   its   origin   unknown  to   me,  if  it  is 
not  the  same  as  '  gleaners  '  with  the  sequence  M.E.  e  <  O.Fr.  e. 

2.  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  ie  appears  as  ee  in  nees  niece. 

3.  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  ue:    from  the  15th  cent,  this  e  became  ii, 
which  has  given  oi  in  font-row  contrive,  a  phonetic  change  still 
unexplained  (N.E.D.).     Another  M.E.  e  =  O.Fr.  e  has  become  oi  in 
oil  aisle,  O.Fr.  ele,  M.E.  15th  cent,  ille,  yle,  N.E.D. 

er. 

§  124.     M.E.  er  has  been  raised  into  ir  at  an  early  period  in 
•ompoiso  umpire;  see  Behrens,  Grundrm,  p.  817,  §  33  b. 

i. 

§  125.  In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 
M.E.  z  of  French  origin  has  in  Pewsey  become  oi. 
M.E.  I  was  lengthened  from  O.Fr.  i. 

(a)  Before  a  vowel  and   at  the   end  of   a  word  :    spin  apply, 
Jcrii  cry,  froi  fry,  poi  pie,  troi  try. 

erwmoi  enemy,  with  stress  both  on  the  first  and  the  last  syllable. 

(b)  Before  French  single  consonant,  medial  or  final  :  sdvdis  advise, 
dasoiso  desire,  ontois  entice,  dksoizmsn  exciseman,  apparently  borrowed 
from  M.Du.  excijs,  which  was  probably  an  adaptation  of  O.Fr. 
acceis;  a  Med.L.  accisia  occurred  as  a  variant  of  assisa  (N.E.D.); 
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fyin  fine,  nois  nice,  sltiidz  oblige,  poio  pile,  pro  is  price,  rois  ricer 
saiziz  assizes  with  aphetic  forms  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.  (N.E.D.), 
stiis  slice,  stroiv  strive. 

(c)  Before  n  from  n  in  sain  sign. 

(d)  Exceptionally  also  in  closed  syllables  :  paint  pint. 

(e)  And  before  muta  cum  liquida  in  mtbitl  entitle,  saidso  cider; 
troifo  trifle  (M.E.  sometimes  trifle  and  trefle  (Skeat,  Etym.  Dict.\ 
but  O.Fr.  trufle ;  as  for  M.E.  I  >  I  >  mod.E.  oi,  see  §  123,  3).     An 
exception  is  kmsidso  (or  kamedao)  consider. 

§  126.     French  unstressed  i  which  became  stressed  in  English 
was  also  lengthened  before  a  vowel :    kwaist  quiet,  roist  riot,  wio 
violet. 

ir. 

§  127.     M.E.  Ir  <  er  =  O.Fr.  er  is  oiao  :  egkwoix  inquire. 


9- 

§  128.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  p  =  O.Fr.  o  has  become  Pewsey  «  (do,  ud). 

(o)  Before  single,  medial,  or  final  consonant :  kldk  cloak,  kldz 
close,  Itdot  coat,  ddt  dote,  probably  intimately  connected  with  an 
A.Fr.  *doter  for  O.Fr.  redoter,  N.E.D.  ;  rdb  robe,  rag  rogue. 
M.E.  oe  =  O.Fr.  oe  in  pudzi  nosegay  (Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.}.  The 
word  seeytcfomddies,  sanctimonious,  owes  its  d  to  an  influence  from 
mode ;  fdg,  vogue,  fashion,  is  from  French  vogue  (Skeat,  Etym. 
Diet.}.  The  earliest  quotations  I  find  of  English  vogue  are  1553 
in  Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.  1  Mary,  and  in  Howell  (1594-1666)^ 
Instructions  for  Foreynne  Travett(  Skeat,  I.e.).  There  is  also  a  M.E. 
word  foj,  M.H.G.,  VUOC,  fitness,  decency,  which  occurs  once  in 
a  southern  text  from  our  very  district,  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingiile 
(about  1225),  1.  184  (Stratmann-Bradley,  s.v.).  In  their  signi- 
fications there  seems  to  be  a  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
words,  vogue  meaning  '  fashion '  and  fog  '  decency,'  and  what 
is  decent,  that  is,  suits  the  requirements  of  good  taste,  may  easily 
be  regarded  as  fashion  too.  But  as  a  M.E.  fog  would  have  given 
fogh  orfow,  the  Pewsey  form  cannot  derive  from  this.  Besides,  the 
/in  Pewsey  fag  does  not  exclude  a  derivation  from  French  vogue, 
as  /  is  sometimes  found  for  v  also  in  other  words  of  French  origin, 
e.g.  fitoz  victuals. 
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(i)  Before  -is  :  brats  broach  and  brooch,  the  differentiation  of 
spelling  being  only  recent  and  hardly  yet  established  in  lit.  Engl. 
(N.E.D.)  ;  kdts  coach,  pats  poach,  rats  roach,  whose  M.E.  form 
r^che  points  to  a  French  source  (Kluge-Lutz). 

(c)  Before  st :  past  post,  rast  roast,  tdst  toast ;  past  and  fast  are 
also  pronounced  pudst  and  tudst. 

(d}  Before  -ry  in  gldri  glory,  atari  story. 

(<?)  Before  -II  in  ndbo  noble. 

2.  M.E.  p  =  O.Fr.  o  has  become  ao  before  Id,  II,  in  maold  mould, 
raol  roll. 

Tral  troll  is  against  the  sound  law :  p  >  ao  before  l-\-  consonant. 
Stratm.-Brad.  have  M.E.  trollin  and  refer  it  to  Low  Germ,  trullen ; 
Skeat  refers  it  to  O.Fr.  troller.  The  word  is  probably  a  loan- 
word in  the  dialect. 

For  paoltri  (also  pdltri}  poultry  and  paoltis  poultis  we  find 
earlier  forms  with  u  :  M.E.  pultrie  (Stratm.-Brad.)  and  early  Mod. 
pultis  (Cent.  Diet.}.  If  Koeppel  (Quellen  und  Forschungen,  1901, 
89,  p.  60)  is  right  in  his  supposition  that  through  the  formation  of 
a  w-glide  between  u  and  I  a  diphthong  arose  whose  first  element 
received  an  opener  sound  and  gradually  broadened  before  the  dark 
glide,  we  may  assume  that  the  development  of  this  ul  fell  together 
with  that  of  pi,  pi  in  baolt  bold,  kaold  cold  (§§  75,  4  ;  90,  3),  just  as 
ul  and  ol,  pi  before  consonants  have  fallen  together  in  lit.  Engl. 
po"ltri,  bo"ld. 

3.  M.E.  p  =  O.Fr.  o  has  become  uu  in  fuo  fool.     The  word  is  an 
early  adoption,  and  had  an  p  already  in  M.E.,  see  Behrens,  Franz. 
Studien,  v,  p.  106. 

§  129.     In  unstressed  O.Fr.  syllable  it  is  a  in  natis  notice. 

o. 

§  130.     o  only  occurs  in  a  few  words  of  French  origin. 

1.  M.E.  o  =  O.Fr.  o  has  become  uu  in  Pewsey :    buut  boot  (old 
people  say  shoe),  tnuuv  move. 

2.  M.E.  o  interchanging  with  p  (Behrens,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  819, 
§  37«)  leads  to  a  from  the  p  forms  in  tran  trone. 

Of  unknown  etymology  is  buk,  W.W.  pook  =  a  small  cock  of  hay. 

or. 

§  131.  M.E.  pr,  or  (Luick,  Anglia,  xvi,  456  f.)  =  O.Fr.  or 
appears  in  Pewsey  as  USD  :  kusod  cord,  puso  poor,  pusoli  poorly,  puatk 
pork,  pusotso  porter. 
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R. 

§  132.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u  has  become  Pewsey  ceo. 

(a)  At  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  a  vowel,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  word  :  0lceo  allow,  vceo  vow. 

(i)  Before  a  single  consonant  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  :  krceon  crown,  dceot  doubt, 
frtton  frown,  geeot  gout,  g&on  gown,  peeodso  powder,  stceot  stout, 
traozaz  trowsers  ;  besides  also  in  kaots  sofa. 

(c)  Before  nt,  nd,  and  ns  (nee}  :  akceont  account,  amceont  amount, 
Jcceont  count,  mceont  (adapted  from  French  monter)  mount,  ceons 
ounce,  rceond  round. 

§  133.  In  syllables  which  in  O.Fr.  were  unstressed  the 
treatment  of  u  is  the  same. 

(#)  At  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  a  vowel  :  dlceowsns  allowance, 
kaowmdli  cowardly,  pceowao  power,  tceowo  towel. 

(#)  Before  nt,  ns  :  bceonti  bounty,  kceonso  counsel. 

ur. 

§  134.  1.  M.E.  ur  =  O.Fr.  ur  has  become  aao  when  before 
consonant  :  kam  course,  sdsos  source. 

2.  M.E.  ur  -  O.Fr.  ur  has  become  ceoww  when  final  ;  Jlceows)  flower, 
hour,  taowx)  tower. 


U. 

§  135.  In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

M.E.  ?T  has  become  juu  or  uu  in  Pewsey. 

(a)  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u  (eu)  :  djuu  due,  fluut  flute,  mjuo  mule, 
rsfjuus  refuse,  saluut  salute,  suit  suet,  juus  use. 

(i)  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  eu  in  zuao  sure,  from  early  Mod.  yuso  >  $uso. 

(c)  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  ui:  fruut  (sb.,  vb.)  fruit,  bear  fruit, 
pjuu  pew. 

Of  unknown  or  uncertain  origin  are  lluuz  often  =  delirium, 
fluu  the  pipe  of  a  kitchen-range. 

§  136.  In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u   (eu)  has  become  juu   or  uu  :  fjuo  fuel, 
fjuuUw  future,  gruo  gruel,   mjuusik  music,   ruubob  rhubarb,  ruan 
ruin,  ruumso  rumour,   truo  (Strat.-Brad.  M.E.  truele  and  trulle, 
O.Fr.  truele)  trowel,  juuniti  unity  ;   besides  in  djuuti  duty,  not 
recorded  in  Continental  French,  from  Anglo-French  duete,  N.E.D. 

2.  M.E.  u  =  O.Fr.  u  has  become  short  ju  in  stjupid  stupid. 
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ai  (ei). 

§  137.  M.E.  ai  answers  (a]  to  O.Fr.  ai,  (A)  to  O.Fr.  «'.  In 
Anglo-Norm,  both  diphthongs  became  ei  (Ten  Brink,  §  89).  For 
the  succession  ei  >  p  see  §  120,  1,  a.  The  fi  which  remained 
a  diphthong  in  M.E.  will  be  treated  here.  The  M.E.  writes  ei  and 
ai  without  maintaining  the  original  difference  between  them. 

§  138.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  ai  from  O.Fr.  ai,  ei  has  become  Pewsey  tee  (cf.  Behrens, 
Grundriss,  i,  p.  821). 

(a)  When  final  or  before  a  vowel :  bme  bray,  gcee  gay,  peee  pay, 
prae  pray. 

(b}  Before  medial  and  before  single  final  nasal :  aem  aim,  tsaen 
•chain  (as  measure),  klceeni  claim,  graenz  grains  (inalt-dust),  mteen 
main,  much,  pceen  pain,  plaen  plain  (adj.),  but  soalzbgri  pldnz 
Salisbury  plains,  skeeen  "W.W.  skein  (Strat.-Brad.  M.E.  skeine, 
O.Fr.  escaigne),  sprteen  sprain,  traen  trail,  veeen  vein. 

(0)'  Before  n  -j-  consonant  :  daenti  dainty,  faent  faint,  parent 
paint. 

(d}  Before  I :  baeo  a  pole  to  separate  horses  standing  in  an  open 
stable,  fceeo  fail. 

(e]  In  faeran  fairing,  faelf  faith,  prceez  praise,  weeet  wait,  wteedw 
waiter. 

2.  M.E.  ai  =  O.Fr.  ei,  ai  has  become  d  in  frd  ravel  out,  pldnz 
(Salisbury)  plains,  compare  a  before  ns,  §  69,  2,  e,  and  <ze  before  ns 
above  1,  b.     The  development  pldnz  may  be  explained  from  its  not 
being  felt  as  a  plural  in  its  isolated  use  of  a  proper  name,  whereas 
grteenz  still  preserves  its  connection  with  the  singular  greeen. 

§  139.     In  syllables  which  were  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  ai  has  also  become  <ee  in  beeeli  bailiff,  tteelso  tailor. 

2.  For  M.E.  at  >  e  =  O.Fr.  ai,  see  §  105,  1,  b. 

air  (eir). 

§  140.     M.E.  air  —  O.Fr.  air,  eir  has  become  Pewsey  (Keao  in 
chair,  fceeao  fair,  and  eso  in  pex  pair. 

an. 

§  141.  The  M.E.  au  which  occurs  in  French  words  is  of  a  double 
origin.  It  answers  partly  to  O.Fr.  au,  partly  to  O.Fr.  a  before 
nasal  +  consonant.  M.E.  au  =  O.Fr.  a  before  nasal  +  consonant, 
which  in  M.E.  texts  interchanges  witli  a,  aw,  eau  (in  one  case  also 
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ay.  chaynge,  N.E.D.),  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  deep 
a  (Ten  Brink,  §  70;  Behrens,  Franz.  Stud.,  v,  2,  p.  79;  Behrens, 
Grundriss,  i,  p.  815).  But  Luick  (Anglia,  xvi,  p.  479  f.)  suggests 
that  a  real  diphthong  au  has  prevailed  in  M.E.  and  early  M.E.,  so 
that  the  succession  has  heen  au>*d  >  ie  >  a.  The  Pewsey  dialect 
then  preserves  the  stage  «,  which  sound  appears  in  the  17th  cent. 
(Luick,  I.e.,  p.  482).  Another  question  is  whether  the  inter- 
mediate stage  between  au  and  ce  was  *a  (a  deep  a),  or  the  au  of  the 
dialect  was  an  teu  which  over  a?  became  ce&  and  a.  And  there  is 
good  reason  to  assume  the  latter  alternative,  as  au  has  generally 
given  a,  cece  in  Pewsey. 

§  142.     In  syllables  which  were  stressed  or  unstressed  in  O.Fr. 

1.  M.E.  au  has  become  Pewsey  cea. 

(a)  M.E.  au  =  O.Fr.  au  :  likceces  because,  da&b  daub,  pate  paw. 

After  au  an  I  is  dropped  in  facet  fault,  but  /  is  preserved  in 
skce&ld  scald. 

(i)  M.E.  au=  O.Fr.  a  before  nasal -{-consonant:  brceanti  branch, 
Jcaaykso  a  sort  of  mushroom,  dz&cendioz  jaundice,  Iceandwn,  used  in 
the  expression  laxendan  dzdd  lean-faced,  macendi  mange,  prcecem 
prance,  plfB&nt  plant,  stracendz  strange. 

Of  obscure  origin  is  dzcecent  journey. 

For  words  with  cc  before  y,  yk,  and  mp,  see  §  101,  1. 

2.  M.E.  au  has  become  Pewsey  a. 

(a)  M.E.  au  =  O.Fr.  au :  sdsi  saucy,  sas  &t  sauce  at. 

(i)  M.E.  au  =  O.Fr.  au  before  nasal  -|-  consonant :  ant  aunt, 
tsans  chance,  tsandz  change,  tsdnt  chant,  tSantari  chantry,  dans 
dance,  grant  grant,  trans  trance,  transpdat  (both  syllables  equally 
stressed)  transport. 

3.  It  has  become  oo  in  frood  fraud,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  loan 
from  the  law-language. 

ui,  oi. 

§  143.  M.E.  ui,  oi  from  O.Fr.  ui,  oi  have  given  three 
diphthongs  in  Pewsey:  oi,  si,  and  eei.  Of  these  »i  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  others  and  from  oi,  its  first  element 
(0)  being  a  rounded  ee.  But  as  this  diphthong  could  with  surety 
be  assigned  to  a  few  words  only,  these  may  have  come  in  from 
another  dialect.1 

1  The  small  group  of  words  which  have  »i  was  not  at  first  distinguishable  to  me 
(cf.  p.  12,  note),  and  therefore  »i  was  not  mentioned  p.  6. 
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For  the  sound  \a\ue  of  M.E.  and  modern  oi,  see  Luick, 
Anglia,  xiv,  294. 

Of  a  M.E.  pronunciation  cei,  there  is  one  instance  from  the 
fourteenth  century  in  Kyng  Alisaundre,  where  noise  rhymes 
with  pays  (Franz.  Stud.,  v,  2,  p.  155). 

§  144.     In  stressed  and  unstressed  O.Fr.  syllables. 

1.  M.E.  ui,   oi  have  become  oi  (uof)  in  loio  boil,  mdzoi  enjoy, 
koit  coit,  point  point,  puoizn  poison,  spuoio  spoil ;    boi  (buoi)  boy 
is  of  obscure  origin. 

Besides  vndzoi  there  is  also  the  pronunciation  mdzdi. 

2.  M.E.  ui,  oi  have  become  si  in  dzsint  joint,  Isin  loin,  and  in 
originally  unstressed  syllables  in  aintnwnt  ointment  and  iinm  onion. 
The  latter  has  transposition  of  i  from  M.E.  onion,  or  the  first 
syllable   is  a  direct   continuation   of   French  on,  as  many  other 
dialects  show  the  same  or  a  similar  form  (Ellis,  v,  word-number 
916,  pp.   58,   60,   68,    89,    116,    120,    187,    etc.).      Of    uncertain 
etymology  is  dzaist  joist. 

3.  M.E.  ui,  oi  are  in  Pewsey  cei  in  mtei  annoy,  tsais  dainty,  meeist 
moist,  mceisUs)  moisture,  neeis  noise,  eeio  oil,  <eista>  oyster,  sceio  soil, 
vtsis  voice.      For    '  noise '   and    '  soil '  I  have  also  put  dowu  the 
pronunciation  oi. 

A  comparison  between  the  Pewsey  forms  and  Luick's  (I.e.)  lists, 
which  give  the  older  modern  Engl.  pronunciation  of  the  words 
in  question,  shows  us  that  in  the  dialect  forms  the  old  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  oi,  one  closer  (ui,  ai  in  Ellis's  pala3otype  in 
his  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  iii,  p.  881) 
and  another  opener  (oi),  still  shines  through,  inasmuch  as  the 
authorities  have  ui  and  &i  in  all  the  words  belonging  to  groups 
1  and  2,  that  is,  where  Pewsey  has  oi  and  »i,  except  in  'enjoy,' 
in  which  they  have  oi,  and  '  onion,'  which  they  do  not  quote.  And 
the  group  2  seems  to  preserve  the  old  regular  development  ui>&i. 
In  group  3,  where  Pewsey  has  ai,  the  authorities  have  oi,  the 
opener  sound,  in  all  the  words,  and  besides  also  »i  and  ui  in  '  oil ' 
and  '  soil,'  of  which  '  soil '  has  a  by-form  with  oi  in  Pewsey.  This 
oi  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  older  ui,  as  M.E.  ui  in  early  modern 
Engl.  might  be  merged  into  the  sound  of  M.E.  z,  which  ha& 
become  Pewsey  oi. 

4.  M.E.  oy  interchanging  with  uy  =  O.Fr.  oi,  ui  has  become  i* 
in  buso  bushel. 
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§  145.  1.  M.E.  pu  =  O.Fr.  pu  <  ol  appears  as  ao  in  saodzso 
soldier,  the  I  of  the  literary  language  being  inserted  in  modern 
English  (Luick,  Anglia,  xvi,  p.  479). 

2.  M.E.    souden,    O.Fr.    souder,   Lat.   solidare    (Stratmann- 
Bradley,   s.v.)  =  modern  Engl.  solder,  shows  the  two  forms  soodao 
and  sodio  in  Pewsey. 

3.  M.E.  mouten,  mod.  Engl.  moult,  is  in  Pewsey  mdlt. 

eu. 

§  146.  1.  M.E.  eu  from  O.Fr.  eau  is  Pewsey  juu  in  ljuuti 
beauty. 

2.  M.E.  eu  (m)  =  O.Fr.  eu  is  Pewsey  uu  in  ruo  (u  in  «o  =  ww) 
rule,  suu  sue,  suut  sb.  suit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  VOWELS   OF  WOEDS  AND  SYLLABLES  WHICH  HAVE  NOT 
THE    PRINCIPAL   ACCENT. 

§  147.  The  question  about  the  influence  which  the  accent  has 
on  the  changes  of  the  vowels  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  difficulties 
are  chiefly  of  a  twofold  nature. 

One  difficulty  is  implied  in  the  historical  research,  and  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  phonetic  changes,  which  here,  as 
usually,  have  been  long  prepared,  are  less  accessible  in  their 
preceding  forms,  because  they  do  not  easily  find  an  expression 
in  writing,  being  intermediated  and  rendered  obscure  to  the 
general  conception  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  co-existent 
transitionary  forms  which  lie  between  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest  stress-forms  of  the  words.  These  intermediate  forms, 
each  of  which  was  connected  with  a  special  amount  of  stress,  and 
accordingly  had  its  special  shade  of  pronunciation,  contributed  to 
efface  the  differences  between  the  two  extremes.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  say  what  were  the  phonetic  ancestors  of  a  weak  form 
now  living  in  the  dialect,  in  cases  where  the  M.E.  did  not  suffer 
the  sounds  of  weak  forms  to  be  marked  in  the  writing.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  already  the  M.E.  possessed  weak 
forms  which  had  not,  however,  a  spelling  of  their  own.  When 
these  forms  are  unknown  the  starting-point  is,  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  taken  from  the  M.E.  strong  forms. 

Another  difficulty  is  to  fix  the  real  sound  -  contents  of  the 
unstressed  parts  of  the  speech.  The  9,  generally  accepted  as 
a  symbol  for  the  sounds  which  have  been  reduced  through  a  weak 
position,  hardly  represents  a  distinction  sufficiently  exact  to  form 
a  fixed  point  in  the  description  of  the  development  of  the  un- 
accented vowels  in  all  cases,  a  fact  to  which  we  may  be  led  by  the 
observation  that  at  least  a  u  and  an  i  do  not  seem  to  become  an  9 
so  easily  as  an  a  or  e  do — compare,  for  instance,  wdii  ?  would  he  ? 
and  '(KotsA  'bn  how  it  would  be — and  that  this  change  for  i  chiefly 
occurs  in  cases  where  9  may  be  otherwise  explained  than  as  a  direct 
continuation  of  *  (see  §§  148,  155). 
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The  words  which  usually  occur  in  the  less  accented  parts  of 
a  sentence,  and  therefore  are  most  exposed  to  the  modifications 
which  are  connected  with  a  suhordinate  accent,  are  pronouns, 
auxiliary  verhs,  and  particles.  The  changes  which  these  words 
undergo  are  partly  the  same  as  in  the  spoken  standard  English, 
partly  of  a  more  dialectal  character.  For,  as  Sievers  says  (Phonetik6, 
§  616),  the  more  naive  the  speaker  and  hearer  are,  the  less  they 
make  use  of  a  logical  analysis  of  the  sentence ;  they  do  not  form 
their  sentences  after  a  logical-grammatical  pattern,  nor  do  they 
understand  them  after  such  a  pattern ;  they  rather  do  so  in 
unconscious  imitation  and  discrimination  of  certain  sentence  types 
rendered  intelligible  through  usage.  The  dialect  speaker  has  no 
such  knowledge  of  the  logical  etymological  dissectibility  of  the 
sentence,  as  with  educated  people  helps  to  counteract  too  strong 
a  reduction  of  words  and  syllables.  With  him  the  phonetic 
rhythmical  structure  of  a  sentence  may  accordingly  become  more 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  words  than  with  the  educated.  He  has, 
popularly  speaking,  no  clear  idea  of  where  one  word  leaves  off  and 
the  other  begins,  and  it  therefore  not  seldom  happens  that  a  word 
may  divide  on  different  stress-groups.  The  expressions  '  bring  us 
back  some  mince-pies'  and  'a  jug  of  good  ale'  are  pronounced 
Irind  spcek  s0  min  spoiz,  d  dzog  9  gu  deel,  and  in  the  same  way 
'  dost  think  ?  '  becomes  da  stink  ?  and  then  simply  stink  ?  The 
words  which,  on  account  of  the  sentence-stress,  alter  their  pro- 
nunciation must  accordingly  be  judged  in  the  whole  context  in 
which  they  appear,  and  the  more  so  as  the  neighbouring  sounds  of 
other  words  can  have  an  influence  on  them.  If  possible,  therefore, 
the  examples  of  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  given  in  whole 
sentences. 

To  denote  the  stress,  which  became  advisable  in  the  following 
specimens,  I  have  used  Sweet's  notations  (N.E.G.,  §  659).  Strong 
stress  is  marked  by  ' ,  half  strong  with  :  ,  these  marks  being  put 
before  the  sound  on  which  the  stressed  syllable  begins.  Weak 
stress,  in  most  cases,  is  not  specially  marked,  as  the  weak  vowel 
signs  (9,  #)  and  the  context  mark  it  sufficiently ;  when  necessary  it 
is  marked  by  prefixing  -  .  Instead  of  dividing  the  specimens  into 
stress-groups,  the  common  word-division  is  kept  up,  except  in  cases 
where  the  final  sound  of  one  word  is  assimilated  with  the  initial 
one  of  another — e.g.,  kastii  for  kust  ¥>ii  could  you — and  where 
a  word  is  used  as  a  proclitic  or  enclitic ;  then  the  two  words  in 
question  are  written  as  one. 
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In  the  survey  of  the  unaccented  vowels  which  follows 
a  distinction  is  made  between  unaccented  monosyllabic  words 
and  unaccented  syllables  of  bi-  or  polysyllabic  words,  the  former 
ones  being  treated  first  under  each  special  sound. 


SHORT  VOWELS. 


a. 

§  148.  When  the  weak  vowel  was  preserved,  it  became  9,  as 
a  rule,  but  sometimes  it  was  entirely  dropped,  and  the  initial  or 
final  consonant  or  both  were  the  only  remainder  of  the  word. 

M.E.  a  =  O.E.  eo  (Sweet,  N.E.G.,  §  1067)  in  9  he,  m  him, 
dm  them :  hit  kudn  elp  it,  'kud»  ?  he  could  not  help  it,  could  he  ? 
<l(Kd  sxPd  m  aot  mceen  rbfisli  they  treated  him  very  badly ;  if  this 
an  is  not  to  be  derived  from  a  weak  M.E.  *hane  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  weak  nominative  ha,  it  may  come  from  hine  (in) 
in  this  way,  that  after  in  had  become  n  after  vowels  an  9  was 
developed  out  of  the  n  after  certain  consonants,  thus  giving  an  ;  hii 
tuTi9m  9wcee  -vrom  9m  he  took  them  away  from  them. 

The  vowels  are  dropped  in  n,  m  (after  lip- consonants),  him, 
m  them,  and  m  am  :  diist  let  bi  an  just  let  me  have  him  (it), 
•udn  wi  ffitun  0e  "hud  ?  would  not  we  give  it  to  him,  if  we  could  ? 
diist  tel  ii  t&  stopm  just  tell  him  to  stop  him,  'bi  du9  -nd  wits  9n 
-Dm  twao  'zed  it  I  do  not  know  which  (one)  of  them  it  was  who 
said  it,  dceem  kuksn  d&  dinso  they  are  cooking  the  dinner. 

M.E.  a  =  O.E.  ee  is  9  in  9  have,  M.E.  ban,  early  Mod.  ha, 
a,  used  especially  in  the  infinitive  form  :  fbi  h&dn  d  peeed  9n  iz  mbni 
hiid  9  mud  m9  if  I  had  not  paid  him  his  money,  he  would  have 
eued  me ;  but  also  in  other  forms :  wii  du&  -no,  iwot  -a?  -9  don  wit 
we  do  not  know  what  she  has  done  with  it.  Another  weak  form 
of  '  have  '  is  v  :  bi  sdv  t9  duu  dot  I  shall  have  to  do  that. 

The  whole  word  is  dropped :  bi  dmt  al  mi  aon  seof  I  have  done 
all  my  own  self,  huu  dmt?  who  has  done  it?  bi  got  won,  fodcee  ant 
I  have  got  one,  but  they  have  not. 

a,  9n  and :  wizl  9n  ziy  whistle  and  sing ;  the  most  common  way 
of  forming  compound  tenses  with  the  past  participle  is  to  put 
bin  9  +  the  participle.  This  9  is  now  felt  as  an  '  and,'  though 
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to  its  origin  it  may  be  of  a  complicated  nature  :  zbin  9  taao  di 
you  have  torn  your  trousers. 

M.E.,  O.E.  can  is  Jean  as  in  spoken  standard  Engl.,  and  canst 
is  ka&t :  dii  -kastcep  doson  day  an  bate  gen  in  voiv  minits  you  can  dap 
down  there  and  hack  again  in  five  minutes. 

M.E.  schal,  schalt,  O.E.  sceal,  scealt,  are  in  weak  position  in 
Pewsey  */,  &,  sat,  «:  tildwe?  (cf.  §  12,  3)  shall  they  ?  hat1  -b  stop  at 
warn  she  shall  stop  at  home,  hii  -Sa  -bi  dao1  ta  mecti  he  shall  be  there 
to  meet  you,  dii  -sat  dim  dat  nteo  you  shall  do  that  now,  stink  six 
-bi  -ddso  in  tdim  ?  do  you  think  I  shall  he  there  in  time  ? 

Some  monosyllables,  when  less  accented,  mostly  appear  in 
consonantic  forms  as  enclitics  or  proclitics. 

st,  «,  2,  hast,  hadst :  diist  saold  di  ul  you  have  sold  your  wool, 
ictfst  bins  floy  it  tu  ?  where  have  you  flung  it  to  ?  sgoti  "hat  on  i>ind<& 
-p&ta  vdso  you  have  got  your  hat  turned  the  wrong  way,  -sf  diiza 
zid  oi,  diiza  teod  bi  if  you  had  seen  me,  you  would  have  told  me. 

d,  had :  dceed  bin  9  lost  al  dciao  tuoz  they  had  lost  all  their  tools. 

z,  as,  especially  also  in  the  combinations  z^/as  if,  zeeo  as  how, 
zwoz  as  well  as,  zvwz  as  far  as  :  -twao  a  niao  gd  zdik  wagdn  ad  r,'nt 
dvso  an  it  was  near  that  this  waggon  had  run  over  him,  fiso1  bikahl 
an  wi  evrfyiyz  &l  had  Itee  &  tyy  tu  she  abused  him  with  everything 
that  (as)  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to,  'hao1  stud  dp  ddao  zbaold  zaf 
a?  naod  nfyan  ta,l  abaot  it  she  stood  up  there  as  bold  as  if  she  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  da  zed  zao  hao  ion  dres  tivli  they  said  as  how 
she  was  dressed  lovely,  -jutt  naod  zicoz  'oi  da  w&dn  fit  you  knew 
as  well  as  I  they  were  not  fit,  -zvsoz  oi  danao  as  far  as  I  do  know. 

n,  than  :  duan  oi  rip  vtistzm  Mi  ?  do  not  I  reap  faster  than  he  ? 

ty  at :  wao  hiit  9  mtfkat  ?  was  he  at  the  market  ?  adn  ii  Jued  na>2n 
tal  den  ?  had  not  he  had  none  at  all  then  ? 

t  IB  a  survival  of  the  O.E.  article  ]>at  in  tidao  other  :  da  today  mean 
the  other  man  (Grundriss,  i,  p.  903  ;  Sweet,  N.E.G.,  §  1125),  and5 
todx  is  now  used  also  after  other  words  than  the  definite  article, 
as  in  mi  tod&  onko  my  other  uncle. 

§  149.  In  unaccented  syllables  of  bi-  or  polysyllabic  words 
M.E.  a  has  become  a.  In  syllables  followed  by  the  principal 
accent :  avdso  before,  sgrii  agree,  akteont  account,  alao  allow,  alafm 
alarm,  amaont  amount,  amerj  among,  antei  annoy,  apio  appeal,  adaolt 
athwart.  In  syllables  preceded  by  the  principal  accent :  ep</lm 
England,  oilan  island,  edlan  headland. 

a  is  dropped  in  beet  abate,  taet  cheat,  wiziz  assizes,  Iteoans  allowance, 
prentas  apprentice.  Of  the  first  three  words  we  have  aphetic  forms 
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in  the  lit.  M.E.  (N.E.D.).  Sometimes  '  along '  becomes  by,  as  in 
ai  sudn  loik  ta  bi  fist  tcev  so  loy  wim,9  aids  I  should  not  like  to  be 
forced  to  have  her  along  with  me  always. 

In  sin  thrash  corn  with  machine  ma  has  been  dropped :  div  bin 
9  sinm  al  desz  wik  I  have  been  thrashing  all  this  week. 

oomsnik  almanac,  16th  cent,  amniinicke  (N.E.D.),  may  go  back 
to  forms  influenced  by  the  late  Greek  aX^ei/t^m/coV  (Skeat, 
Mym.  Diet.}. 

al  before  a  consonant  answers  to  9  when  followed  by  the 
principal  accent  in  0mddst  almost,  0redi  already,  and  to  o  (a)  when 
preceded  by  the  principal  accent  in  eekwo  equal,  oofo  offal,  reo  real. 


ar. 

§  150.  The  M.E.  ar  =  O.E.  ear,  which  has  become  a  in  att  art, 
the  2nd  person  of  pres.  of  '  to  be '  (cf .  §  70,  3),  becomes  9  when  it 
stands  in  weak  position  :  9'tii?  are  you  ? 

In  unaccented  syllables  ar  has  also  become  9  in  ritsdt  Richard, 
dtilsori  artillery,  o  in  rubob  rhubarb,  and  so  in  bcetfstsod  bastard, 
kystsod  custard. 

e. 

§  151.  The  weak  Pewsey  object  forms  m,9  and  d&  =  M.E.  me 
and  thee,  seem  to  have  been  shortened  from  the  M.E.  me  and  ]?e, 
before  e  became  n  in  the  strong  forms  mii  and  dii.  For  Pewsey  i 
of  M.E.  e,  see  §  165.  oi  udn  stop  nsoi»  minit  fju  wso  t»  bag  9n  prcee 
m&  tut  I  would  not  stop  a  minute  if  you  were  to  beg  and  pray  me 
to  do  it,  huu  lendidg  dik  pikceks  den  ?  who  lent  you  that  pickaxe  ? 

M.E.,  O.E.  elles,  else,  has  been  ftised  together  with  or  into  soHs 
and  so*s  :  Aral  dra  hii  so*  stidao  (for  a?2s  todso}  udn  9  went  9w<ze  it  was 
all  through  him,  or  else  the  other  would  not  have  gone  away. 

§  152.  In  endings  M.E.  e  has  generally  had  the  same  develop- 
ment as  in  the  spoken  standard  English. 

In  compounds  the  old  preposition  be  appears  as  be  and  bi :  bsliiv 
believe,  batwiin  between  ;  bigon  begun,  biheev  behave. 

After  certain  lip  -  consonants  e  was  dropped  altogether,  and 
a  following  nasal  formed  a  syllable  :  oofm  often,  dbm  oven.  See 
§§  27,  28. 

Sometimes  the  whole  syllable  preceding  the  principal  stress  is 
dropped  :  twix  betwixt,  livw  deliver,  stsolb  disturb,  sept  except. 
Phil.  Trans.  1903.  6 
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M.E.  el  preceded  by  the  principal  accent  is  o  in  gruo  gruel,  maoz 
(Fr.  '  jeu  de  merelles,'  O.Fr.  marrele,  E.D.D.,  s.v.),  W.W. '  madell.' 

The  O.E.  prefix  ge,  M.E.  z  (y),  is  in  Pewsey  preserved  as  9  in 
0W0/ enough  and  many  past  participles. 


§  153.  M.E.  weak  pr  in  her  and  ]?er  from  the  strong  forms 
hire  and  )>eire  has  become  so :  hao  'ud  d  a?  vliy  she  would  have  her 
fling,  d&got  ndbadi  eos  bisaid  dso  aon  seovz  ta  luk  cidso  they  have  got 
nobody  else  beside  their  own  selves  to  look  after. 

A  shortened  form  of  '  whether,'  O.E.  hwseder,  is  ww  :  diiz  nao 
wsots  rsit  so  na  you  do  know  whether  it  is  right  or  not. 

M.E.  verrei  from  O.Fr.  verai  has  in  Pewsey  the  weak  form 
ra> :  zbin  &  tdson  -vsonso  'al  fo  piisiz  you  have  torn  it  very  nearly  all 
to  pieces. 

Very  likely  such  words  as  where,  there,  and  were,  which  are 
here  treated  under  e  or  e,  had  weak  forms  with  short  f  already  in 
M.E.,  and  these  may  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  vowel  of 
the  strong  forms. 

§  154.  In  unaccented  syllables  pr  (rp)  has  also  become  »,  when 
not  followed  by  a  vowel :  m$oztso  mortar,  seeksod  sacred,  sepsod 
shepherd,  stretsso  stretcher.  When  followed  by  a  vowel  it  generally 
becomes  &r :  tmntsri  chantry,  jisorsroit  hereright,  safari  celery  (for 
the  quality  of  this  r,  see,  however,  §  31);  in  O.Fr.  napperon 
e  was  dropped  already  in  M.E.  napron  (Stratm.-Brad.),  which  has 
become  epson  apron. 

A  medial  pr  has  become  9  in  govmj)  governor ;  it  is  dropped  or 
assimilated  with  a  preceding  syllable  in  tsidlmz  chitterlings, 
zasonun  this  afternoon,  tatPblis  (perhaps  already  in  M.E.  *torble 
from  tolerable)  tolerably.  A  final  er  absorbs  the  preceding 
unstressed]  syllable  in  grtemfa  grandfather.  /»2  is  a  contraction  of 
'farther,'  if  it  is  not  the  old  positive  in  comparative  use  (Sweet, 
N.E.G.,  §  1047) :  wi  'moan  gd  -ns  •faoii  -dm  'diz  anles  wi  <ev  tfdsoz 
we  must  not  go  any  (no)  farther  than  this,  unless  we  have  orders. 

dztecendaoz  jaundice  has  r$  on  the  analogy  of  '  glanders  '  and  other 
diseases,  already  in  M.E.  (N.E.D.)  ;  h&yksotsao  handkerchief  may 
also  have  had  er  in  M.E.,  judging  from  the  form  '  keuercheres ' 
which  occurs  in  Canticum  de  Creatione  (Anglia,  i,  p.  312), 
1.  383. 
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i. 

§  155.  Already  in  M.E.  the  possessive  pronouns  mi  and  ]>I 
sometimes  had  the  weak  forms  mi  and  ]>i  (Sweet,  N.E.G.,  §  1097). 
In  Pewsey  they  are  mi  and  di :  div  naod  9  diy  so  tuu  loin  -imi  toim 
he  has  taught  me  a  thing  or  two  in  my  time,  wsot  dii  oi  zid  so  di 
Irodso  ?  was  it  you  I  saw  or  your  brother  ? 

O.E.  bist  (Sievers,  Ags.  6fr.t  §  427,  Anm.  7)  is  in  weak  position 
bis  in  Pewsey  :  n<eo  dm,  stjupid,  moin  wot  Us  eektsn  on  !  now  then, 
stupid,  mind  what  you  are  acting  on !  The  form  is  not  found  in 
Chaucer  (Ten  Brink,  §  197). 

M.E.  with,  O.E.  wij?,  is  mostly  wi  :  wii  Am  nd  'wot  so  9  don  wit  we 
don't  know  what  she  has  done  with  it ;  in  the  sense  of  '  together 
with '  it  is  often  strengthened  with  slog  :  zii  alorjwi  oi  !  see  with  me 
(in  my  book) ! 

Weak  words  which  in  M.E.  had  an  *  seem  to  preserve  this  i,  as 
a  rule.  But  if  there  is  a  vowel-less  weak  form  in  use  beside  the 
a'-form,  as  happens  with  if  and  it,  we  have  also  weak  forms  with 
9 :  Z9/  as  if,  wsozsf  whereas  if,  huu  zed  &t  tun  ?  who  said  it  to 
him  ?  and  with  vowel-less  forms :  fju  pleez  if  you  please,  Mi  udn 
dutfii  Jem  heop  &t  he  wouldn't  do  it,  if  he  can  help  it.  No  doubt, 
the  0-forms  have  developed  out  of  these  consonantic  forms  ; 
otherwise  we  do  not  see  why  i  should  be  kept  in  some  and  changed 
into  9  in  other  words. 

iz  often  becomes  z :  huuz  os  zii  gwceen  a  t&  vets  9m  wi?  whose  horse 
is  he  going  to  have  to  fetch  them  with  ?  zsofit  fso  dik  dzob  ?  is  she 
fit  for  that  job  ? 

d  stands  for  did  when  as  a  proclitic  it  is  combined  with 
ii  =  you :  huu  dii  loi  ¥>&m  teetoz  of  on  ?  of  whom  did  you  buy  those 
potatoes  ? 

it  is  sometimes  entirely  dropped  without  even  leaving  a  trace 
in  the  following  voiced  consonant :  -zimd  voni  dcee  kudn  voin  m 
it  seemed  funny  they  could  not  find  it. 

M.E.  }?is,  this,  in  weak  position  is  sometimes  z  or  8  :  oi  wso  dceon 
9t9  dzomboseo  ztesonun  I  was  down  at  the  jumble  sale  this  afternoon, 
smacPnm  this  morning. 

§  156.  Substantives  in  -ing  (ung)  and  verbal  nouns  in  -ing  in 
standard  M.E.,  as  well  as  some  compounds  with  thing,  have  9: 
tefomz  askings,  banns  of  marriage,  dso-Un  darling,  iivnsn  evening, 
vso^gn  farthing,  nfym  nothing,  silan  shilling,  jsoH&n  yearling.  And 
so  also  have  the  present  participles  :  Tcom&n  coming,  pihn  picking. 
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The  word  '  working-day '  is  w&ksdee  from  wsctkm  dee,  but 
'  whirling  puff  '  wao^lipof  (compare  '  whirligig  ')  has  i. 

In  0daot,  without,  0d  is  the  unstressed  pronunciation  of  '  with ' 
(Wright,  E.D.D.,  s.  'athin'). 

The  s  of  zikp)  W.W.  seed-lip,  and  an&tid,  instead,  may  be  from. 
0  in  'lop '  small  branches  (E.D.D.),  and  in  'pn.' 

The  verb  wodi,  wade,  has  the  ending  i,  see  Grundriss,  i,  p.  896,. 
note,  and  Sweet,  N.E.G.,  §  1217,  note. 

P- 

§  157.  In  M.E.  the  two  prepositions  of  and  on  could  both  have 
the  weak  form  a  (Sweet,  N.E.G.,  §  1583  ;  Wright,  A  Grammar  of 
the  Dialect  of  Windhill,  §  249,  note),  and  having  thus  encroached 
upon  each  other's  dominion  of  pronunciation,  they  also  encroached 
upon  each  other's  dominion  of  signification.  The  use  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  preposition  now  seems  to  be  regulated  partly  through 
mere  phonetic  circumstances. 

Parallel  examples  with  9  and  on. 

ksstii  meek  mm  s  dat  ?  can  you  make  sure  of  that  ?  but  oi  fy'eent  69 
SUM  ont  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  iz  dtet  som  9  doi  duonz  ?  is  that 
some  of  your  doings  ?  but  k»d  oi  a  iom  on  dm  ?  could  I  have 
some  of  them  ? 

Further  examples  with  9. 

9  luk  9  hae  a  cock  of  hay,  9  drop  9  ceio  a  drop  of  oil,  9  pof  9  wind 
a  puff  of  wind,  9  piis  9  meet  a  piece  of  meat,  na  rileessn  »  darn 
no  relation  of  theirs,  teot  9  hiz  8ituz  out  of  his  shoes,  dawont  get  nfym 
<zot  9  hii  they  will  not  get  anything  out  of  him,  ond&  pain  9  gwaen 
on  the  point  of  going,  nad  'dl  9  oi  nabbed  hold  of  me,  won  med 
'watk  d9  fles  of  9  dw  viygaoz  an  dudn  get  \cenki  vsot  one  might 
work  the  flesh  off  one's  fingers,  and  one  would  not  get  thank'ee 
for  it. 

»  stands  for  'on,'  not  for  'of,'  in  mm  wi  meet  an  9  zdndii? 
shall  we  not  meet  him  on  Sunday  ? 

Examples  with  9v. 

tow  9.  in  moti  9v  9  tempw  loik  ?  was  he  in  much  of  a  temper  ? 
hi  loft  lo»d  soidz  9v  iz  mteo]>  he  laughed  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 
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Examples  with  on  (&n). 

dii  an  'of  ont !  you  take  the  half  of  it !  bi  sens  zid  nb\m  onsn 
I  have  not  seen  anything  of  it,  tel  &s  al  ont  !  tell  me  all  about  it ! 
)aenki  vso  ds  len\  ant  thank  you  for  the  loan  of  it,  oi  bi  9vixd  on  m 
I  am  afraid  of  it,  Miz  &  mteen  naon  velao  bdd  wots  da  gud  ont  tun  ?  he 
is  a  much  known  fellow,  but  what  is  the  good  of  it  to  him  ?  wii 
heed  9  yud  zbit  on  9m  we  had  a  good  sight  of  them,  al  m  &m  all  of 
them,  d&  trii  wot  oi  saold  al  dem  cepoz  of  -onz  ded  the  tree  which 
I  sold  all  those  apples  from  is  dead,  na  won  naoz  wots  ohed  onm  no 
one  knows  what  is  ahead  of  him. 

As  these  examples  show,  9  and  on  both  occur  in  weak  position. 
on  (m)  is  chiefly  used  for  '  of  before  the  enclitic  9m  them,  &n  him, 
it,  (i}t  it,  (i]z  is.  9  is  used  for  '  of  '  before  non-enclitic  words,  also 
when  they  begin  with  a  vowel.  In  the  expression  sorno  botyont, 
a  little  of  each,  we  have  both  forms,  sv  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  9,  but  only  before  vowels. 

v  and  /  stand  for  9v  of.  In  -bi  oi  9  loikli  «»2/  9  mcen  t9  duu  dik 
dzob  ?  am  I  a  likely  sort  of  man  to  do  that  job  ?  the  v  in  0v  was 
assimilated  with  the  preceding  t  before  it  was  dropped.  In  9  m&en 
\rifti  :s3Dz  'vumon  a  very  thrifty  sort  of  woman,  the  v  is  leaning 
on  the  following  voiced  sounds.  Why  in  the  former  example  it 
goes  with  the  preceding,  and  in  the  latter  with  the  following, 
sound,  is  due  to  the  syllabification. 

For  examples  of  the  treatment  of  not,  not,  in  weak  position, 
see  §  36. 

The  M.E.  wple,  wplt  have  in  strong  position  become  wd  (wul\ 
ut  will,  wilt ;  in  weak  position  they  are  I,  9,  ut,  and  t :  wia  zon  du 
dcet  we  will  soon  do  that,  diit  &zn  onof  9  tcet  you  will  earn  enough 
at  that. 

M.E.  wplde,  wpldest  would,  wouldst,  have  in  weak  position 
become  dd,  d,  &s,  ud,  us  :  didn  oi  'teli  teot  sd  bii  ?  did  I  not  tell  you 
how  it  would  be  ?  'dii  sndd  wx>  9  wso  oni  ddsno  teomo  you  have  known 
where  it  was,  but  you  would  not  tell  me.  In  affirmative  sentences 
d  is  used  for  the  second  person,  too  :  aid  (diid*)  gi  centyiy  t& 
duu  dcet  I  would  give  anything  to  do  that.  In  negative  and 
interrogative  sentences  the  forms  ud  and  us  are  also  used  in  weak 
position  :  'dii  -usn  kroi  loik  'deet,  ust  ?  you  would  not  cry  like  that, 
would  you  ?  ud  -oi  ?  us  -tii  ?  would  I  ?  would  you  ?  Here  the 
principal  stress  is  on  the  pronouns. 
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M.E.  scholde,  scholdest  should,  shouldst,  are  in  weak  position 
hd  (§9,  s),  898  (*) :  sad  oi  let  &t  al  bi>id  98  tiz  ?  should  I  let  it  all  be 
as  it  is  ?  89  dcee  bi  gid  wxPnm  tu  ?  should  they  be  given  warning 
to  ?  oistink  hiz  gon  roit  on,  sos  hiid  li  leek  jiso  &gen  avdao  nceo  eos 
I  should  think  he  has  gone  right  on,  or  else  he  would  be  back  here 
again  (else),  sastii  naom  9gen  ?  should  you  know  him  again  ?  diis 
dzist  loik  t9  kets  an  you  should  just  like  to  catch  him. 

§  158.  In  unaccented  syllables  M.E.  o  became  9,  as  in  hiJsbm 
husband ;  this  a  was  syncopated  before  a  following  m,  which 
formed  a  syllable  as  in  ftedm  fathom,  seldm  seldom,  wizdm  wisdom. 
Already  in  M.E.  o  might  be  dropped  in  herne  (N.E.D.),  O..Fr. 
hair  on,  which  is  Pewsey  wln  heron. 

M.E.  -old  becomes  o  after  long  accented  syllable  in  dreiso 
threshold,  and  -sld  after  short  accented  syllable  in  skcefald  scaffold. 


§  159.     M.E.  or  becomes  a>  in  weakly  stressed  'for'  and  'nor* : 
stink  hiizfit  fa  d&  dzob  ?  do  you  think  he  is  fit  for  the  job  ? 

§  160.    In  unaccented  syllables  or  has  given  so,  as  in  eekxn  acorn. 


U. 

§  161.  Beside  the  weak  nominative  form  di  =  M.E.  object  form 
J>f,  there  is  also  the  weak  dd,  which  goes  back  to  M.E.  J>u,  whose 
weak  forms  in  early  modern  Engl.  were  du  and  d  (Sweet,  N.E.G., 
§  1077)  :  gd  sn  zii  &/  ds  kdsn  gets  dzob  is  trbi  m  jiaon  somat  go  and 
see  if  you  cannot  get  a  job  to  try  and  earn  somewhat. 

M.E.  us  is  s  in  utii  gis  9  bit  9  dcet  stbf?  will  you  give  us  a  bit  of 
that  stuff? 

M.E.  bute,  short  for  buten,  is  in  weak  position  before  voiced 
sounds  in  Pewsey  bad :  ju  wipt  witn  in  d&  voiso  bad  nceo  you  threw 
one  in  the  fire  just  now,  d#  vaoldao  heeos  oobad  won  the  last  house 
but  one. 

The  o  of  dp,  up,  has  in  weak  position  been  contracted  with  the 
preceding  a  of  gd  into  an  o  :  di  sa  gop  &n  ziin,  sdnai  ?  I  shall  go  up 
and  see  him,  shall  I  not  ? 

§  162.  The  M.E.  w,  which  after  the  dropping  of  the  following 
ending  e  in  sorwe,  morwe,  etc.,  became  vocalised  into  u  in  the 
16th  cent.  (Grundriss,  i,  p.  898),  has  led  to  Pewsey  9.  This  » 
often  interchanges  with  a>,  when  it  was  not  already  preceded  by 
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an  r :  <era  arrow,  lelao  bellow,  vcdm  fallow,  volao  follow,  heslso 
cry,  halso  hollow,  jela  yellow,  m&ra  marrow,  meda  meadow,  pile 
(Grundriss,  i,  p.  896)  pillow,  sadao  shadow,  sow  sorrow,  swolso 
swallow,  spcera  sparrow,  talso  tallow,  wila  willow. 

ur. 

§  163.     Unaccented  M.E.  ur  has  become  a>,  as  in  feevso  favour, 
onso  honour,  nceebao  neighbour,  ruumao  rumour,  tceelso  tailor. 

ti. 

§  164.     In  unaccented  syllables  u  is  sometimes  partly  or  wholly 
lost,  as  in  aktsali  actually,  spaas  I  suppose. 


YOWELS   AND    DIPHTHONGS. 


e. 

§  165.  The  sentence-stress  has  co-operated  in  shortening  the 
vowel  of  the  Pewsey  words,  which  in  M.E.  had  e  or  e  and  now 
show  *',  as  kip,  lik,  nid  '  keep,  leek,  need  '  (see  §  86,  2).  Of 
a  later  date  are  the  changes  of  fiild  feel  into  vil,  and  dio  deal 
into  dju,  which  occur  in  sentences  with  the  following  stress-types  : 
•di  -duan  -vil  mats  an'kUin  vaot  nceo  I  do  not  feel  much  inclined 
for  it  now,  and  'diis  naod  amceen  -dju  mdao  dn  wot  dis  teod  you  have 
known  a  good  deal  more  than  you  have  told. 

In  the  said  cases  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  accent  has 
become  the  established  sound  of  the  word  or  is  of  a  more  occasional 
character.  In  others,  strong  and  weak  forms  interchange,  and  do 
so  more  regularly. 

M.E.  J?e,  thee,  is  in  weak  position  Pewsey  di  —  see  last  example! 
This  di,  however,  is  then  often  dropped,  and  the  function  of 
person-signification  is  left  to  the  personal  ending  («,  st}  of  the 
verb  :  stink  ?  do  you  (dost  thee)  think  ?  even  wots  tink  ?  what  do 
you  think  ?  The  pronoun  is  regularly  dropped  and  the  ending 
is  st,  if  not  does  not  follow,  in  appended  interrogative  clauses: 
dii  kuzn  elpit,  kust  ?  you  could  not  help  it,  could  you  ?  whereas 
the  other  personal  pronouns  in  such  clauses  are  always  heard  as 
i  (oi}  I,  a  he,  so  her,  as  we,  i  you,  and  ta  (am}  they. 
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The  M.E.  nominative  je,  you,  is  Pewsey  weak  i:  di  wonts  i  is  duu 
d<et  slog  sz  iivanli  -zi  keen  I  want  you  to  do  that  along  as  evenly 
as  you  can,  ami  ?  have  you  not  ? 

M.E.  be(n),  be,  is  in  weak  position  Pewsey  bi :  bim  imdid  ceotsodz  ? 
are  they  inside  out?  bi  is  dropped  in  diit  suso  td  m  daon  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  him  down  (in  wrestling). 

The  colloquial  '  eint'  for  '  are  not,'  etc.,  is  in  Pewsey  eant,  which 
may  be  shortened  into  int :  it  iz  ndis,  int  ?  it  is  nice,  is'nt  ? 

§  166.  Compounds  of  the  old  datives  me  and  J>e  with  'self' 
have  mi  and  di  (see  above) :  miseof,  ¥>  iseof  my  self,  yourself. 

Idik,  like,  as  lik  in  Iceodlik  and  similar  adverbs:  hii  ziyz  mteen 
IdBodlik  he  sings  very  loud. 

On  account  of  a  half  -  strong  stress  e  is  preserved,  as  ii  in 
dzelii  jelly. 

fr,  er. 

§  167.  M.E.  er  and  er  in  unstressed  words  have  become  a?  in 
w«)  were,  day  there,  wao  where ;  oi  wao  day1  ts  seem  tdim  I  was  there 
at  the  same  time.  Forms  as  wao1  and  dao1  in  stressed  position 
instead  of  wdao  ddao  are  from  the  weak  ones :  'wsolan  di  ehg  wi 
•hii  den  ?  were  you  not  along  with  him  then  ? 

When  a?  in  waodn,  was  not,  through  the  lack  of  stress  becomes 
very  short,  there  is  no  time  for  a  point-rise  vowel,  but  the  tongue 
keeps  the  u  position  from  the  w,  as  in  nso?n  on  &m  wudn  ketst  none 
of  them  was  caught. 

wao,  were,  is  further  reduced  to  a?  after  u,  as  in  ud  -ju  naotfjuao  ta 
ziit  ?  would  you  know  it  if  you  were  to  see  it  ?  and  to  r  in 
dral  drd  hii  it  was  all  through  him. 


1. 

§  168.  M.E.  I  is  preserved  in  the  unstressed  form  of  oi  'I,' 
which  was  shortened  and  thus  escaped  being  diph thonged  :  di  km 
hcev  it,  kdnti  ?  I  can  have  it,  can't  I  ?  wots  du  dcet  fso  ?  ksz  i  did 
what  did  you  do  that  for  ?  Because  I  did,  di  kudn  gd  kaz  -i  wao  tu 
oold  I  could  not  go,  because  I  was  too  old. 

This  pronoun  is  often  dropped  before  spdts  suppose :  oi  bi  kdm  tu 
leet  spdas  I  have  come  too  late,  I  suppose. 

The  M.E.  preposition  bi  became  shortened  into  bi  when  intro- 
-duced  in  such  compounds  as  biside  (Sweet,  N.E.G.,  §  1506).  To 
these  belongs  Pewsey  bitdimz  at  times,  which,  in  the  sense  of 
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'  ourly,'  was  written  ia  one  word  already  in  the  14th  cent. 
(N.E.D.)  :  bi  duuz  9  lit  9  hedsm  litdimz  I  do  a  bit  of  hedging 
sometimes. 


§  169.  M.E.  no,  so  appear  in  weak  position  in  Pewsey  as  ns,  S9, 
no,  so  :  :tis9  dzPk  it  is  so  dark,  oi  wont  stop  m  'loygso  nceo  I  won't 
stop  any  (no)  longer  now. 

M.E.  on  has  given  the  weak  &n  and  n  when  used  after  adjectives 
and  pronouns  :  9  gudm,  a  common  intensifying  adverb  =  '  much,' 
n  naoz  won  on  ii  zed  it  bad  oi  dus  nd  witsm  on  i  twso  I  know  one  of 
you  said  it,  but  I  do  not  know  which  (one)  of  you  it  was,  oi  dus  nd 
hum  tis  I  do  not  know  whose  (one)  it  is. 

As  weak  form  of  one  in  the  sense  of  French  '  on  '  9  is  used  :  won 
Jcadn  du  9t,  kuds  ?  one  could  not  do  it,  could  one  ?  won  kdnt  sii  wot 
9  bi  9  dum  one  cannot  see  what  one  is  doing.  Phonetically  there 
is  nothing  to  contradict  this  9  being  a  weak  M.E.  on,  pn  (§  157), 
but  if  may  also  stand  for  9  =  he  or  they  (§  148),  counting  that  the 
dialect  as  the  reflexive  pronoun  for  one  uses  dsoseovs  themselves. 

Pewsey  ao,  M.E.  9  (§  90,  3,  a,  and  §  98,  1)  is  changed  into  a  when 
the  word  containing  this  sound  has  not  the  principal  stress  in  oi  du? 
-nd  I  do  not  know,  compared  with  oi  naoz  I  know,  stfp  -a  velso  sharp 
old  fellow.  The  adj.  aold,  old,  also  has  a  in  some  collocations 
which  are  felt  as  compounds  :  amcen  old  man,  ddumsn  old  woman. 


§  170.     1.  M.E.  or  =  O.E.  or  has  become  9  in  Jcobdd  cupboard. 

2.  M.E.  or  (Kluge-Lutz)  =  O.Fr.  or  has  become  ugo  in  trezuso 
treasure  ;  or  this  form,  as  well  as  the  by-form  trezso,  depends  on 
M.E.  tresour,  early  modern  tresiire  with  suffix  change  (§  175). 

o. 

§  171.  The  weak  forms  of  duu,  M.E.  do,  are  d&,  d  like  in 
spoken  standard  English,  and  &  in  9U9  mcetso  wits  does  not  matter 
which.  For  the  2nd  person  stands  st  ctiist  dut  you  do  do  it,  stink  ? 
-do  you  think  ? 

The  preposition  '  to  '  is  t&,  t,  and  d,  the  latter  before  voiced  «  : 
Mas  tand  close  to  hand,  hso1  eent  ted  nfysn  teet  she  has  not  had 
anything  to  eat,  hiiz  heeysn  on  dziifii  kdn  pik  op  wi  xPn  on  dm  he  is 
hanging  on  to  see  if  he  can  pick  up  with  any  of  them. 
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to  is  dropped  between  '  going '  and  a  following  infinitive :  wim 
gweeen  a  wri1.  For  other  examples  see  §  36,  1. 

M.E.  moste  is  m&s  :  d&e-mss  a  da  lest  ont  they  must  have  the 
test  of  it. 

or. 

§  172.  M.E.  o  answers  to  9  in  the  unaccented  syllable  of  the 
interjectionally  used  ablcs  !  look  here  ! 

u. 

§  173.  M.E.  unaccented  u  has  become  9  in  wosds  wash-house^ 
It  is  still  kept  as  u  in  u'evso  however. 

ur. 

§  174.  M.E.  ure,  our,  is  in  weak  position  Pewsey  so:  lets  d  so 
nimts  nceo  let  us  have  our  lunch  now. 

M.E.  gur,  your,  is/a?,  whose/  with  a  preceding  z  changes  into  z: 
dsozaa  mbni  there  is  your  money. 

Also  in  the  compound  of  giir  with  self  it  becomes  /»  :  -dump 
pytsmeof  (sots  dd  'wcee  fat  !  do  not  trouble  about  it ! 

ur. 

§  175.  iir  has  become  a?  or  sso  :  neetso  nature,  mizao  measure, 
ventm  venture ;  fjuutm  future,  slcriptsao  scripture,  are  words  which 
owe  their  forms  to  influence  from  educated  speech. 

ei,  ai. 

§  176.  The  weak  forms  of  the  pronoun  d<se,  M.E.  J?ei,  they, 
are  d&,  d,  and  &,  the  latter  after  assimilation  of  d  with  a  preceding 
t :  dtee  dusnd  &tal  Jueo  dam  gwceen  liv  they  do  not  know  at  all  how 
they  are  going  to  live,  dood&  li  &se&md  ont  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  it,  let  dm  d  wots  wuo  let  them  have  what  they  will. 

The  weak  form  of  Pewsey  strceet  straight  (see  §  96,  1,  c]  is  sired. 
This  is  used  adverbially  in  connection  with  a  following  accented 
adverb,  as  in  stred  awcee  straight  away. 

§  177.  In  unaccented  syllables  M.E.  ai  has  become  9  in  alss 
always,  and  is  dropped  in  the  medial  syllable  of  kompni  company. 
In  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  the  substantive  dcee  may 
keep  its  full  form,  when  it  has  half-strong  stress :  zdndcee  Sunday  ; 
or  become  ee,  dso^sdee  Thursday  ;  or  n,  zcetsodii  Saturday. 

M.E.  -ail  has  become  o  in  kceonso  counsel,  fjuo  fuel,  taowo  towel. 
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eir. 
§  178.     M.E.  eir  has  become  so  in  ¥>soseovz  themselves. 

an. 

§  179.  M.E.  au  may  become  Pewsey  a  (§§  97, 141).  Supposing 
that  M.E.  preterite  mahte  (Sweet,  N.E.Gr.,  §  1481)  was  the  basis 
of  Pewsey  med  might,  it  would  then  have  become  *mat,  which  in 
weak  position  through  shortening  of  the  vowel  gave  med.  This  is 
now  also  the  strong  form.  This  development  seems  possible  in  the 
dialect,  although  the  M.E.  mihte  was  the  commoner  literary  form ; 
and  it  is  questionable  if  a  diphthonged  or  undiphthonged  mihte 
would  have  given  such  a  distinct  e-sound  as  is  heard  in  med. 
There  is  perhaps  more  probability  that  med  is  the  continuation 
of  a  preterite  *mceet  formed  of  present  *m(se  may,  and  then 
weakened  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  in  street  >  stred 
(§  176) ;  beside  the  type  zcee,  zed  may  have  been  of  some 
influence  :  -med  'juu  slip  dceon  bn  m  boi  ?  may  you  come  down 
by  and  by  ?  -mes  'tii  gim»  liiv  ?  may  you  give  me  leave  ?  -dii 
•mesn  a  tnm  tsduu  dcet  you  may  not  have  time  to  do  that. 

M.E.  bi  cause,  because,  is  in  weak  position  hs  or  dkds  :  oi  nao 
diis  &v(eon  &t  k»s  oi  zid  i  pik  st  dp  I  know  you  have  found  it  because 
I  saw  you  pick  it  up. 

§  180.  M.E.  au  in  unaccented  syllable  is  absorbed  by  a  syllable- 
forming  n  in  feznt  pheasant,  M.E.  fesaunt  (Kluge-Lutz,  Engl. 
Etym.}. 

§  181.  The  influence  of  the  sentence-  and  word-stress  treated 
in  this  chapter  is  characterised  by  a  reduction  of  words  and 
syllables.  There  is  also  a  phenomenon  of  a  somewhat  converse 
nature,  namely,  an  inclination  to  form  a  new  syllable  of  a  word, 
so  that  a  monosyllabic  word  becomes  dissyllabic.  This  is  caused 
through  the  influence  of  the  quality  of  certain  consonants,  especially 
that  of  1.  When  I  is  preceded  by  an  a?-vowel  or  r,  an  o  or  9  is 
often  produced.  This  vowel  then  stands  before  or  after  the  I  or 
replaces  it :  hterol  harl,  tvalold  world  ;  gx>llo  girl  (for  other  forms  of 
the  last  two  words,  see  §  12,  3),  psollo  pearl ;  dzaro  jarl,  tsjiad  child* 
Sometimes  an  9  is  heard  before  n  in  rbim  rind,  skin  of  bacon. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    CONSONANTS. 

§  182.  To  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  phonetic  transcription 
some  of  the  most  important  changes  of  the  Pewsey  consonants 
have  already  been  treated  in  the  sound-description  of  the  dialect 
(§§  1-40).  That  was  done  under  comparison  with  the  spoken 
standard  English.  We  are  now  going  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
sources  of  the  Pewsey  consonants,  and  shall  then,  as  before,  take 
into  consideration  the  Middle  English,  Old  English,  and  Old  French 


Departing  from  the  M.E.  we  shall  treat  the  consonants  in  the 
same  order  as  Ten  Brink  does  (§§  99-106),  with  the  exception 
that  n  is  placed  after  the  dentals  instead  of  after  the  liquids.  The 
order  will  then  be :  the  labials  p,  b,  f,  v,  w,  m ;  the  dentals  t,  d, 
d,  and  n ;  the  sibilant  z ;  the  sounds  s,  z,  ts,  dz ;  the  liquids  I,  r ; 
and,  finally,  the  other  palatals  and  gutturals  k,  sk,  g,  %,  h,j,  y. 


§  183.     M.E.  p  has  remained  as  p. 

(a)  M.E.  p  =  O.E.  p  :  pam  palm,  pcfy  path,  peelcoJc  peacock,  peso 
pear,  pl&e  play,  pint  bad  condition,  preest  priest,   splceis  splash, 
speozkt  mottled,  sTccempo  tread  down,  Icripo  cripple,  papi  poppy,  slopi 
sloppy,  kip  keep,  rap  wrap,  rip  reap. 

(b)  M  E.  p  =  O.Fr.  p  :  pceen  pain,  peo  pale,  piwt  part,  p<ea  paw, 
ptimao  plumber,  puoim  poison,  Jcompni  company,  sopso  supper. 

(c)  M.E.  p  =  O.Fr.  b  is  in  pas  purse. 

The  combination  sp  has  often  undergone  metathesis  already  in 
O.E.  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  204,  3).  The  dialect  has  it  still  in 
hceps  hasp  and  wops  wasp,  whereas  hrisp  crisp  and  aspm  trii  asp 
have  not. 

b. 

§  184      1.  M.E.  5  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  b  has  remained  in  most  positions. 

(a]  M.E.  b  —  O.E.  b :    Iceet  bait,  lal  bawl,  lag  beg,  bem  bean, 

iizm  besom,  baol  bowl,  blastid  blasted,  blid  bleed,  btibso  cry,  bread 
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breathe,  brain  brine,  kubi  daon  cower,  nibo  nibble,  g&b  gab,  htib  hob, 
rib  rib. 

(b}  M.E.  b  =  O.Fr.  b  also  remains  before  vowel :  nomlso  number, 
tsembao  chamber. 

kukumso  cucumber  is  only  a  seeming  exception,  being  influenced 
directly  from  Latin  cucumer  (N.E.D.). 

The  words  krom  crumb  and  nom  numb  had  M.E.  and  O.E.  forms 
without  b. 

2.  M.E.  b  has  disappeared. 

(a)  M.E.  b  has  disappeared  between  m  and  an  I  which  was  not 
vocalized  into  0,  but  has  remained  before  this  o.     Thus  a  sort  of 
'  grammatical  change '  arose  in  verbs  ending  on  -mile,  as  forms 
with  mbo  exist  by  the  side  of  forms  with  ml:  krimbo  crumble,  but 
kromlsn    crumbling,    trimbo    tremble,    trimlsn    trembling.       The 
insertion  of  b   began  in  late  M.E.   (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  934).     In 
'crumb,'  'numb,'  'fumble,'  'jumble,'  the  i-forms  do  not  appear 
in  literature  till  in  the  16th  cent.  (N.E.D.).     For  other  examples 
see  §  12,  3. 

(b)  M.E.  b  =  O.E.  b  has  disappeared  when  it  became  final  after 
m  in  klem  climb,  kwum  comb,  dom  dumb,  wum  womb. 

A  M.E.  b,  which  had  no  equivalent  in  O.E.  but  was  inserted 
after  m  in  M.E.  (Ten  Brink,  §  100,  <5),  is  not  found  at  the  end  of 
a  word :  dam  thumb,  but  remains  before  vowel :  sUmbz>  slumber. 

V,  f. 

§  185.  Eilis  (On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  v,  p.  38)  says 
that  in  the  district  to  which  Wiltshire  and  accordingly  also 
Pewsey  belong  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  which  strike  the 
visitor  from  any  other  part  of  England  is  the  use  of  v  initial  in 
place  of/. 

As  for  the  quality  of  this  sound  which  impresses  people  from 
other  districts  as  a  v,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  far  as  Pewsey 
is  concerned,  it  is  neither  a  v  nor  an  /,  but  something  between 
both.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  /,  it  was  observed  (§  20) 
that  the  lower  lip  was  brought  pretty  high  up  against  the  upper 
teeth.  This  is  also  the  case -with  the  v  (/)  in  question.  On 
account  of  this  raising  of  the  lower  lip,  the  friction  channel  goes 
not  only  between  the  upper  teeth  and  between  the  teeth-edge  and 
the  lips,  but  also  between  part  of  the  outside  of  the  teeth  and  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  lip.  That  makes  the  friction  channel  narrower. 
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Through  this  narrowness  of  the  friction  channel  the  air  is  better 
economized  with,  so  that  only  very  little  is  required  to  produce 
.a  hiss.1  And  as  very  little  or  no  air  is  wanted  directly  from  the 
lungs,  there  is  sufficient  behind  the  vocal  cords  for  the  voice  to  set 
in  at  the  moment.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  English  /  and  v, 
this  sound  may  be  characterised  as  a  lenis.  And  because  it  is 
a  lenis  it  has  the  property  of  being  sensible  to  the  influence  of 
stress  (Sievers,  Grundziige  der  Phonetik 5,  §  796)  as  well  as  to  that 
of  neighbouring  sounds.  /  and  v  form,  as  it  were,  the  two  poles 
between  which  is  found  a  more  movable  lip-teeth  sound.  Words 
beginning  with  this  sound  may  approach  to  either  of  the  two  poles. 

We  therefore  often  find  this  /  lenis  approaching  to  v  when  the 
word  is  unstressed,  as  in  bin  9  vel  dceon  fallen  down,  but  approaching 
to  f  when  the  word  is  stressed,  as  in  hii  feo  he  fell,  and  likewise 
approaching  more  to  v  after  voiced  sounds,  as  in  Mi  jeent  mots 
mktiin  wot  he  is  not  much  inclined  for  it,  but  approaching  more 
to  /  after  breathed  ones,  as  in  iz  hii  fit  fa  da  dzob  f  is  he  fit  for 
the  job  ? 

Other  instances  of  a  certain  movability  of  the  lip-teeth  spirants 
in  the  Pewsey  dialect  are  :  hii  wz>  drav  kleen  oov  iz  ed  he  was 
driven  clean  off  his  head,  but  oofts  ameriki  off  to  America ;  leev  gd  ! 
let  go  !  but  t&  lef  slcuo  to  leave  school.  This  movability,  however, 
does  not  exclude  the  way  of  questioning  adopted  by  Ellis  (which 
words  have  v,  and  which  /?),  for  in  spite  of  the  influence  exercised 
on /lenis  by  stress  and  sound- vicinity,  there  is  no  denying  a  certain 
firmness  of  tendency,  in  the  case  of  each  single  word,  probably 
depending  on  its  frequency  in  the  dialect. 

§  186.  The  M.E.  base  of  this  /  lenis  (#)  initial  in  words  of 
"West  Saxon  origin  was  a  v  (Ellis,  v,  p.  38 ;  KLuge,  Grundriss, 
p.  857 ;  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  728),  which  was  fully  developed  in  the 
southern  dialects  of  the  12th  century.  As  for  its  O.E.  equivalent 
the  authorities  differ  a  little.  Ellis  (I.e.)  and  Sweet  seem  to 
assume  that  v  was  the  original  West  Saxon  sound,  the  latter  being 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  remains  of  a  common  West  Teutonic  stage 


1  I  had  different  people  to  read  my  /-list,  and  I  made  the  observation  that  in 
many  cases  the  /  was  squeezed  or  pressed,  so  that  the  air  driven  through  the 
friction  channel  did  not  seem  to  be  blown  directly  from  the  lungs,  but  pressed 
forwards  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  lip  only.  This  certainly  happens 
when  the  tongue,  in  passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  or  from  a  back  to  a  front 
position,  diminishes  the  mouth  cavity.  The  proof  that  such  an /may  be  made  by 
means  of  the  air  in  the  mouth  only,  without  any  air  directly  from  the  lungs,  is 
that  it  may  be  formed  during  inhalation  as  well  as  during  exhalation. 
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•{H.E.S.,  §  520,  compared  with  §  729),  but  Kluge  says  that 
the  change  from  f  to  v  probably  fell  in  the  llth  century,  and  thus 
•regards  v  as  a  development  independent  of  the  other  West  Teutonic 
dialects,  and  in  the  beginning  of  words  Sievers  (Ags.  Gr.,  §  192) 
only  mentions  the  breathed  spirant. 

§  187.  Now  if  with  Ellis  we  proceed  from  the  supposition  that 
v  was  the  original  sound  in  West  Saxon  words — for  the  present 
leaving  open  the  question  what  sort  of  a  v  it  was — and  remember 
that  in  the  following  lists  (§§  187,  188)  the  letters  /  and  v  simply 
denote  that  the  sound,  in  the  connection  I  heard  the  words,  in  case 
of  /  is  more  hissed,  in  case  of  v  more  buzzed,  we  get : — 

1.  M.E.  v  initial  has  remained  in  Pewsey.     For  M.E.  uninitial 
v  and  M.E.  v  =  O.Fr.  v,  see  §  190. 

M.E.  v  =  O.E.  v.  To  facilitate  a  comparison  with  Ellis's  /-list 
(v,  p.  38  f.),  which  represents  another  phase  of  Wiltshire,1  the 
Pewsey  pronunciation  is  first  given  of  the  Wiltshire  words  which 
Ellis  and  I  have  in  common,  and  then  of  those  whose  pronunciation 
in  Wiltshire  is  not  given  in  Ellis's  /-list.  We  accordingly  have 
v  both  in  Pewsey  and  Christian  Malford  in  :  tal  fall,  vel  fallen,  vcelm 
fallow,  vddso  father,  vefo  fellow,  vets  fetch,  voit  fight,  vil  fill,  voin 
find,  voiw  fire,  voiaohud  firewood,  vost  first,  vist  fist,  vdiv  five,  vju  few, 
vlok  flock,  vlii  fly,  vwk  folk,  vsozk  fork,  vsoHi  forty,  vceot 2  fought,  vaoso 
four,  vrend  friend,  vres  fresh,  vroidii  Friday,  vwm  from,  vul  full,  vut 
foot,  V3olr&  furrow ;  and  in  the  following  Pewsey  words  for  which  the 
Wiltshire  pronunciation  is  not  given  in  Ellis's  list :  vast  fast,  vasm 
fasten,  vedso  feather,  viild  (/)  feel,  vdio  file,  vin  fin,  vipsns  fivepence, 
vledzd  fledge,  vlent  flint,  vloit  flight,  vlitsoz  flitters,  volso  follow, 
vond  fond,  vmHnoit  fortnight,  vdsotun  fourteen,  vruz  freeze,  vsolfon 
furlong;  vret  fret  has /-form  in  Ellis. 

2.  M.E.  v  (according  to  Ellis)  initial  is  Pewsey/. 

M.E.  v  =  O.E.  v,  f  or  vf  forms  in  Ellis's  list  which  have  /  in 
Pewsey  :  fcsao  fair  (adj.),/«£  fat,^/]?  filth.  In  the  following  words 
for  which  Ellis  has  0-forms  I  have  put  down  /-forms  for  Pewsey : 
Jiao  (but  svivod  af eared)  fear,  felt  felt,  fidl  fiddle,  fiiis  fleece,  Jliy  fling, 
fiusor  (also  v}  floor,  faold  (but  vdlsusod  W.W.  fold-shore),  fawo  fowl, 
frii  free,  frog  frog,  frost  frost,  frosty  froth,  fis  fuss,  fisi  fussy ;  and 


1  Eilis's  informant  for  the  Wiltshire  pronunciation  of  /  was  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Law,  rector  of  Dauntsey,  four  miles  north-north-east  of  Christian  Malford,  and 
his  language  is  thus  that  of  the  Christian  Malford  phase. 

2  A  form  occurring  beside  food,  and  probably  formed  on  the  analogy  of  vain, 
vccon,  find,  found. 
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besides  in  some  words  whose  Wiltshire  pronunciation  Ellis  does 
not  mention  in  his  /-list :  fceeris  fairish,  fadam  fathom,  fiid  feed, 
feak  trick,  fsctk  firk,  flcegz  reeds,  fleek  flake,  flii  flea,  flek  lard,  Jlikm 
flicker,  flat  float,  flod  flood,  flbtw  flutter,  flay  flung,  fund  food,  fostso 
foster,  fawo  foul,  friit  fright  (beside  vrdit). 

§  188.  In  words  of  French  or  Romance  origin  the  M.E.  has/. 
This/ has  sometimes  become  v  in  Pewsey,  but  in  most  words  it  is/. 

1.  M.E.  /=O.Fr.  /has  become  v.     If  we  continue  to  compare 
with   Ellis's   list,    we   have  in  Pewsey  as  well   as  in   Christian 
Malford  :  vsozmao  (P.  also  /)  farmer,  veas  (C.M.  also  /)  face,  verat 
ferret,  voran  foreign,  veast  (C.M.  also/)  feast. 

Other  Pewsey  words  of  French  origin,  with  v,  which  are  not 
given  for  "Wiltshire  in  Ellis's  list :  v<zso  (P.  also  /)  fair  (sb.),  vuo 
(P.  also/)  fool,  vrdm  (P.  also/)  France. 

2.  M.E.  /=  O.Fr.  /  has  become  /  in  Pewsey  in  the  following 
words  in  which  C.M.  (Ellis's  list)  has  v  or  vf:  facet  fault,  fools 
(C.M.  t/)  false,  feei-ao  (C.M.  «/)  fever,  foin  fine,  flceel  flail,  fxPdz 
forge,  fos   (C.M.  vf}   force   (vb.),  fisti  fusty.      Other   words   of 
French  or  Romance  origin  which  are  not  mentioned  for  Wiltshire 
in  Ellis's  list   are  :  feed  fade,  fcegit   faggot,  fceent  faint,  faerm 
fairing,  f(se]>  faith,  fceisan  fashion,  feat  fate,  feebo  feeble,  fes  fierce, 
fleem  flame,  fluu  flue,  fluut  flute,  fxrfit  forfeit,  /a?2m  form,  fxPtsm 
fortune,  frood  fraud,  frd  ravel  out,  front  front,  frceon  frown,  fruut 
fruit,  fa1  fur,  fso^nis  furnish,  fso^nitsso  furniture. 

§  189.     1.  M.E.  /final  or  medial  has  generally  become  Pewsey/. 

(a)  M.E. /=  O.E./ final  or  in  the  combination /£:  <&/deaf,  snif 
sniff,  stif  stiff;  after  the  long  vowel  ii  and  the  diphthong  oi  the 
first  part  of  the  /  is  often  distinctly  voiced :   siif  sheaf,  to1/  turf, 
tiif  life,  noif  knife,  woif  wife ;  kdf  calf,  Idf  loaf ;  krdft  craft,  daft 
daft,    lift  lift,    boft  loft ;    before  voiced  sound   in  the  originally 
compound  word  harfso  heifer. 

(b)  M.E.  /=  O.Fr.  /:  liif  beef,  griif  grief,  seaf  safe,  stof  stuff, 
skcefold  scaffold,  svfa  suffer. 

2.  M.E. /=  O.E./  has  disappeared  in  the  combination  ft,  which 
first  became  v  +  t  lenis  and  then  d,  in  the  preposition  ddso  after. 

3.  M.E.  /=  O.E.  /  in  the  combination  ft  has  become  v  before 
z  after  t  had  been  dropped  in  savz  limbers;  a  co-operative  factor 
was  the  analogy  with  kdvz,  calves,  and  others. 

4.  M.E./=  O.E. /final  -\-  a  following  w  has  become  0,  see  §  21. 

5.  M.E.  /=  O.E./  final  of  the  unaccented  if  may  become  v 
before  a  voiced  dental :  dam  alin  grin  tiik  deet  ffvz  bin  eeot  in  d? 
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Ml  dnjit  you  would  not  have  been  grinning  like  that  if  you  had 
been  out  in  the  cold  all  night. 

§  190.  1.  M.E.  v  generally  answers  to  Pewsey  v.  For  M.E.  v 
initial  in  West  Saxon  words,  see  §  186. 

(a)  M.E.  v  =  O.E.  /  medial  between  voiced  sounds,  where  the 
O.E.  /  was  also  a  voiced  spirant  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  192,  2) : 
eev0t  eft,  feevz>  fever.  An  exception  is  h<eefso,  §  189,  1,  a. 

(#)  M.E.  v  =  O.Fr.  v  initially  and  medially :  vceli  valley,  vaen 
vein,  veo  veal,  veso  vessel,  vais  voice,  fovao  cover,  avak  havoc, 
nevju  nephew,  diseev  deceive,  riseev  receive. 

2.  M.E.  #  =  O.E.  /  has  become  b  before  nasal  in  alebm  eleven, 
hebm   heaven,  dbm  oven,  sebm  seven,   hitpebm   TJpavon.     Through 
assimilation  sebm  has  then  become  sem. 

3.  M.E.  v  has  disappeared. 

(a)  M.E.  v  =  O.E.  /  in  gii,  gid   give,   gave  (probably  on  the 
analogy  of  zii  see,  a  have).     Like  lit.  Engl.  the  dialect  has  dropped 
or  assimilated  medial  v  in  hdk  hawk,  ed  head,  lso~d  lord,  leedi  lady, 
umm  woman. 

(b)  M.E.  v  =  O.Fr.  v  after  so-  in  sar  serve. 

4.  M.E.  v  =  O.Fr.  v  has  become/  infitoz  victuals,  food,/^  vogue. 


w. 

§  191.  1.  M.E.  w  =  O.E.  w,  O.Fr.  «;,  u  has  generally  had  the 
same  development  in  the  dialect  as  in  lit.  Engl.  It  remains 
initially  in  most  cases  :  wont  mole,  w&edso  waiter,  wteet  weight, 
wikw  neigh,  also  in  the  combinations  dw,  kw,  sw,  tw  :  dwindl 
dwindle,  kwilt  quilt  (vb.),  skwuso  square,  swso^tn  swarm,  twiyko 
twinkle,  and  has  been  dropped  in  sd  so,  sdwd  (or  suaod)  sword,  sits 
such,  tinsso  answer.  For  O.E.  w  medial  and  final  after  vowels 
which  after  being  vocalised  formed  a  diphthong -with  the  preceding 
vowel  in  M.E.,  see  §§  97-99. 

2.  M.E.  w  has  been  dropped. 

(fl)  M.E.  w  =  O.E.  w  has  been  dropped  initially  before  M.E.  to, 
u :  ud  would,  ut  wilt,  ul  wool,  umsn  woman,  undso  wonder,  vaisohud 
firewood.  The  dropping  of  w  in  sdceot,  by-form  of  wiceot  without, 
may  depend  on  a  M.E.  by-form  *wuthout.  w  before  t5  is  kept  in 
wum  womb. 

(b}  M.E.  w-O.E.  w  is  dropped  in  0dz>lt  athwart,  ookmd  awkward, 
al&8  always,  eepaot  halfpennyworth,  teotaodz  outwards,  zomot  some- 
what, in  most  of  these  words  from  want  of  stress. 

Phil.  Trans.  1903.  7 
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3.  M.E.  w  -  O.E.  j  or  w  when  medial  after  consonant  is  in 
Pewsey  vocalised  into  9  or  so :  ar»  arrow,  belao  bellow,  holao  hollow, 

jeld  yellow,  swolso  swallow,  tcelao  tallow,  wido  widow,  wib  willow. 

4.  f-\-tc  has  become  0,  see  §  21. 

5.  For  a  modern  w  which  has  developed  out  of  an  p,  see  §  90,  4-6. 

6.  Here  we  may  also  think  of  the  lip-rounding  accompanying 
an  r  (§  40),  not  only  when  it  answers  to  M.E.,  O.E.  wr,  but  in 
other  cases   too.      Whether  this  lip-rounding  has   an  historical 
connection  with  the  old  wr  or  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  r,  is  a  question 
to  which  I  hope  some  time  to  come  back. 


m. 

§  192.     1.  M.E.  m  has  remained  unchanged. 

(#)  M.E.  m  =  O.E.  m :  meen  mean,  mdio  mile,  smceis  smash,  smok 
shirt,  Tibman  coming,  limm  cutting  to  pieces,  kymd  came,  jam 
W.W.  yelm  ;  m  is  often  syllable-forming  :  (Rn\m  anthem,  cetm,  onm 
at  them,  of  them. 

(i)  M.E.  *m  =  O.E.  w  through  assimilation  between  not  neigh- 
bouring sounds  (Paul,  Principien3,  p.  60)  in  smtim  W.W.  smarm 
(§  72,  4). 

(c)  M.E.  m  =  O.Fr.  m :  m.il  maul,  mjuo  mule,  deemidz  damage, 
trimbo  tremble,  teem  aim,  klceem  claim. 

2.  M.E.  m  =  O.E.  m  has  become   n   in   assimilation  with  the 
following    dental    in    enti    (a    by-form    of    emti)    empty,    ment 
empty  (vb.). 

3.  Through  euphemistic  transformation  (blending  with  'hang') 
M.E.  mn  =  O.Fr.  mn  answers  to  y  in  Acerjdd  al !  damn  it  all ! 

t. 

§  193.  1.  M.E.  t  has  generally  remained  initially.  When 
medial  or  final  it  has  got  the  character  of  a  lenis  (Sievers, 
Phonettk5,  §  181),  and  may  often  become  d. 

(a)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  t  initial :  team  tame,  tism  team,  tao 
tow,  tuo  tool,  twod  toad,  treqp  trap,  twiyko  twinkle ;  teebo  table, 
tceelao  tailor,  tudst  toast,  tits  touch,  trans  trance,  truo  trowel. 

Initial  t  becomes  a  lenis  in  unstressed  words  when  preceded  by 
a  voiced  sound,  and  may  develop  into  a  d  in  ds  to,  dodso  t'other. 
When  '  to '  is  preceded  by  a  word  ending  in  d,  its  t  is  assimilated 
with  the  d  as  in  oi  wsodn  bxPnds  (from  bso~nd  iff]  dace  en  kriznd- 
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tstsodee  I  was  not  born  to-day  and  christened  yesterday,  dooda  (from 
ood  fo)  bi  &seamd  ont  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

(la)  M.E.  t  =  O.E  ,  O.Fr.  t  medial  is  a  lenis  :  bitao  bitter,  lloiti 
blighty,  vlitso  flitter  (sb.),  bldstid  struck  with  lightning,  baolstco 
bolster,  reftso  W.W.  rafter  (vb.);  goto  gutter,  letas  lettuce,  neetxt 
nature,  ndtis  notice,  altso  alter,  masto  master. 

The  t  in  French  words  ending  in  -ture  has  remained  in  neetw 
nature,  naUral  natural,  ventso  venture,  ventmsm  venturesome. 

Medial  t  often  becomes  d :  between  vowels :  bedso  better,  lodm 
bottom,  bodso  butter,  glides  glitter,  Iceeendson  lantern,  sloodso  slaughter, 
wood&  water ;  wceedso  waiter ;  before  I :  bodl  bottle,  and  short  for 
Bottlesford,  tsidlmz  chitterlings,  kedl  kettle,  lidl  little,  stiy-nedl 
sting-nettle,  anloidl  entitle ;  after  a?2 :  gso~dso  garter,  pxPdnao 
partner,  pxrdso  porter.  In  ddao,  after,  the  change  ft  >t  >  d  is 
partly  due  to  its  being  a  word  that  often  occurs  in  weak  position. 

(c)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  t  is  a  lenis  when  final  in  the  dialect : 
lost  boat,  eat  eat,  eevdt  newt,  voit  fight,  wet  fret,  let  let,  meet  meet, 
droot  throat,  wceet  weight,  weet  wheat,  sift  shift,  baolt  bolt,  wssH 
wart,  vist  fist,  preest  priest ;  tseet  cheat,  ksmeet  conceit,  d&ot  doubt, 
neet  neat,  waet  wait,  malt  moult,  grant  grant,  ssoH  sort. 

Final  t  often  changes  from  a  lenis  into  a  d  before  voiced  sounds, 
and  the  t  of  the  combination  ht  seems  to  have  the  lead  in  this 
development,  as  in  load  bought,  brood  brought,  food  fought,  ood 
ought,  rood  written.  This  change  is  common  in  words  occurring 
in  weak  position:  alceod  about,  bad  but,  sd  it,  led  let,  md  not. 
Thus  double  forms  have  arisen  in  stneet  and  stred  straight ;  med 
might  (vb.)  has  become  the  regular  form  in  all  positions  (§  179). 
Assimilation  with  the  final  t  >  d  of  a  weak  word  and  a  following 
d  takes  place  as  in  zedceon  sit  down. 

(d)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.  Jj  after  a  spirant :  drat  drought,  hoit  height, 
•deft  theft ;   heft,  lifting,  is  a  late  derivation  of  'heave'  (N.E.D.). 

2.  M.E.  t  has  been  dropped  in  the  dialect. 

(a)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  t  when  preceded  by  an  s  or  /  and 
followed  by  an  I,  n,  or  m :  Irizoz  bristles,  boso  bustle,  kcsso  castle, 
iizn  Easton,  vdsn  fasten,  grizo  gristle,  krizmos  Christmas,  lizn  listen, 
mizltd  mistletoe,  dizo  thistle,  weezn  ont  wasting  it,  wizo  whistle, 
rceso  wrestle;  dzoso  jostle;  oofm  often,  t  has  also  disappeared  in 
the  verb  ending  st  of  the  2nd  sing.,  when  not  or  another  word 
beginning  with  n  followed :  lizn  bist  not,  Jcdzn  canst  not,  kuzn 
couldst  not,  dozn  dost  not,  etc.  An  exception  is  formed  by 
ii  ?  have  you  not  ?  t  is  here  the  only  sure  mark  of  the 
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2nd  person,  as  d  in  dii  is  very  indistinct  (§  196).  diiz  naod  thou 
hast  known,  lesn  lest  not,  in  case :  diist  teek  &Uy  »  drop  9  eeio  lesn 
dso  sudn  bi  mi  daw  just  take  along  a  drop  of  oil  in  case  there 
should  not  be  any  there.  The  dropping  of  this  t  took  place  in 
lit.  Engl.  in  the  17th  century  (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  929),  and  in. 
Pewsey  there  still  seems  to  exist  a  dislike  to  the  sequence  stl, 
as  the  t  is  dropped  when  these  sounds  become  combined  where 
two  words  meet,  as  in  dresftj  Uvli  dressed  lovely. 

(V)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.  t  became  d  in  ddso  after,  and  was  then 
dropped  in  the  compound  z&amun  this  afternoon ;  it  has  also  been 
suppressed  in  sdvz  limbers,  <ee]>  eighth. 

(c)  M.E.  t  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  t  in  many  cases  where  it  stood  or  came 
to  stand  after  n,  especially  when  the  word  (or  syllable)  has  weak 
stress.  Here  the  t  was  absorbed  by  the  preceding  nasal  which 
had  a  similar  articulation.  For  the  absorption  of  t  in  nt  not  and 
in  gwceent  going  to,  see  §  36.  Other  instances  are  vlenz  flints, 
medlm  zyndi  mid-Lent  Sunday,  presmli  presently,  on  ds  poin  » 
gwaen  on  the  point  of  going,  wii  wen  dp  al  t&gedao  we  went  up  all 
together.  Final  t  is  further  dropped  in  the  unstressed  sxrv  or 
sarf  sort  of,  sometimes  in  the  preterite  and  past  participle  after 
consonant:  vets  fetched,  dreia  thrashed,  kep  kept,  tca>lk  worked,, 
where  the  dropping  of  t  may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
analogy  from  irregular  verbs  such  as  '  spread.' 

d. 

§  194.     1.  M.E.  d  has  remained  in  the  dialect. 

(a)  M.E.  d-  O.E.,  O.Fr.  d:  duxt  dirt,  dda>  door,  doy  manure, 
dre»k  drake,  dred  dread,  leadao  sinew,  pbdl  puddle,  ridao  sieve,  unAa> 
wonder,  kod  curd,  gced  gossip,  eed  heed,  anead  "W.W.  snead,  tdsod 
turd,  wxPd  ward ;  dam  dance,  dccenti  dainty,  d&ab  daub,  del  debt, 
gisodn  garden,  medl  meddle,  pardn  pardon,  recdziziz  radishes,  soodaa 
solder,  kuaod  cord,  pleed  plead,  skeeald  scald,  stjupid  stupid. 

(5)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.,  O.N.  d  in  Irfdsn  burden,  hordn  harden. 

(<?)  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  articulation  when  the  tongue 
passes  from  I  and  n  to  a?  and  from  n  to  /,  a  d  has  arisen  from  the 
glide  between  these  sounds  in  heldson  trii  elder,  ddndso  thunder, 
dwindl  dwindle.  A  d  also  arises  when  the  tongue  has  to  pass- 
quickly  the  other  way,  that  is,  from  a?  to  n.  Thus  we  get  the 
forms  wz>ldn,  wsodn,  and  tcsdn,  was  not,  were  not.  This  d  is  likely 
to  be  an  arch-rim  d.  See  also  §  19,  p.  17. 
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The  d  which  is  found  in  draond  drown,  viod,  viild  feel,  fiedzd 
•fledge,  may  be  due  to  analogical  influence  from  the  past  participle ; 
•a,  d  is  also  heard  in  vdlsuwd  fold-shore,  wizsnd  wizen. 

2.  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  d  has  become  d  in  gedso  gather. 

3.  M.E.  d  has  disappeared. 

(a)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  d  before  st  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  kud  could, 
had  had,  md  should,  ud  would,  and  med  might  (§  19,  3). 

(i)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  d  in  aold  old  before  a  substantive  with 
beginning  consonant :  d  bidi  old  Biddy,  d  felso  old  fellow,  d  kiy  old 
king,  d  man  old  man,  and  also  in  haold  hold  in  the  exclamation 
d  ruum  !  hold  room !  Before  vowel  d  remains  as  in  ad  umm  old 
woman,  or  else  the  I  is  kept  as  in  dool  os  the  old  horse. 

(c)  M.E.  d  —  O.E.  d  in  unstressed  syllables,  after  n :  almsn 
almond,  edlon  headland,  hosbsn  husband,  oilan  island,  dteozm 
thousand,  besides  in  dreisd  threshold,  and  often  else  after  n  brcen 
njuu  brand  new,  bceon  t»  du  bound  to  do,  but  also  bcBon  tzo  bound 
for,  bioin  behind,  hoin  legs  hind-legs,  graonz  sediment,  but  cendz 
hands,  through  influence  from  the  singular  tend ;  though  the  d  of 
andz  is  weak,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  it  and  ktenz,  9  biao 
cans  of  beer ;  main  !  mind  !  roisn  rind,  wain  wind,  see  §  19,  2. 

(d}  M.E.  d=  O.E.  d  in  did  did,  in  which  the  final  d  disappears 
before  stressed  ii  you  :  huu  dii  d  dik  dog  of  on  ?  whom  did  you  buy 
that  dog  of  ? 

(e)  M.E.  d=O.E.,  O.Fr.  d  when  final  in  the  first  element  of 
a  compound,  as  in  booledid  bald-headed,  broolcdst  broadcast,  grcemfao 
grandfather,  hamfo  handful,  hayhaotsao  handkerchief,  ziUp  seedlip. 

(/)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  d  often  in  kinam  kingdom. 

(1  and  p. 

§  195.     M.E.  d  initial. 

1.  The  M.E.  tli  initial  which  was  voiced  in  the  south  (Sweet, 
H.E.S.,  §  728)  has  remained  in   Pewsey,  when   it   stood  before 
•vowels. 

M.E.  d  =  O.E.  \  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  200)  initial :  daeyk  thank, 
.d&ts  thatch,  dew  thaw,  dik  thick,  doi  thigh,  dilso  shaft-horse,  deyk 
think,  din  thin,  dimbo  thimble,  dat>ld  third,  daolst  (J>)  thirst,  dsoltiin 
thirteen,  dizo  thistle,  doy  thong,  from  thumb,  dmdw  thunder,  deo}zdee 
Thursday,  and  also  in  the  modern  dxmomatao  thermometer  (also 
called  wedaoglcis). 

2.  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  ]>  has  become  d  before  r :   dreis  thrash,  dred 
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thread,  d-ret  threat,  drii  three,  dripens  threepence,  dreisa  threshold,. 
drvot  throat,  drd  through,  drotl  choke,  drao  throw,  drsst  thrust. 
]>rifti  thrifty,  \roiv  thrive,  \ros  thrush  (a  disease)  have  ]>  and  are 
probably  borrowed  from  other  dialects. 

3.  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  J>  answers  to  t  in  nceo  dn  teen  now  and  then. 

4.  Pewsey  9m,  them,  is  Southern  M.E.  hem. 
§  196.     M.E.  d  medial. 

1.  M.E.  d  medial  has  generally  remained. 

(a)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  d  when  the  following  vowel  is  still  preserved : 
didst)  either,  vxPdm   farthing,  vadso  father,  fadm  fathom,    heedm 
heathen,  hedao  heather,   Icedso  lather,    ledao  leather,   radio   rather, 
0daot  without. 

(b)  M.E.  d  =  O.E.  d  before  weak  final  e  in  the  word  Idsd  (inter- 
changing with  bosty  both  and  in  verbs :  lad  bathe,  breed  breathe, 
Itlood  clothe,  smuud  smooth. 

2.  M.E.  d  has  become  d  in  smadso  (beside  smddso)  smother  (O.E. 
smorian,  Kluge-Lutz,  Engl.  Etym.},  and  further  after  r  and  before 
I  in  mso}dso  murder,  fidl  fiddle,  swodlm  bandz  swaddling  bands. 

3.  M.E.  d  medial  =  O.E.  ]>  has  been  dropped  in  wieeot  without, 
and  the  weak  wao  whether. 

4.  The  j?  of  nfym  nothing  is  surprising,  as  the  simplex  dig  has  d. 

5.  M.E.   d   medial  before   weak   final   e   in   some   nouns   and 
adjectives  has  become  \,  after  it  became  final  through  the  loss  of 
the   weak   e,   probably   on   the   analogy  of   'path,'    'tooth,'  etc. 
(§  197) :  ltf\  berth,  birth,  dep\  depth,  fify  filth,  froo}  froth,  vaoso} 
fourth,  hety  health,  len\  length,  moo\  moth,  pi\  pith,  sii\  sheath, 
stren]>  strength,  trufy  truth,  widlp  width,  ree]>  wreath. 

§197.     M.E.  final  >. 

1.  M.E.  final  ]>  =  O.E.  J?  is  Pewsey  J?  :  bre]>  breath,  brw}>  broth, 
kloo]>    cloth,  de]>  death,  fae]>  faith,   hsoz]i  hearth,   la\   loath,   nso~]> 
north,  «]?  oath,  pa\  path,  ««oj?  south,  tuu\  tooth,  juu\  youth. 

2.  The  noun  bad  has  d  on  the  analogy  of  the  verb  bad  bathe. 

3.  M.E.  final  ]>  has  become  /  in  zoif  (with  the  by-form  zjt'r) 
scythe,  sevmf  or  sevnf  seventh,  tweof  twelfth. 

4.  M.E.  final  J?  has  become  t  lenis  in  zoit  in  tiueen  zvit  sgd  a  long- 
time since  (M.E.  sid,  O.E.  sid  =  journey,  time,  Stratm.-Bradley)r 
after  n  in  mont  month,  and  in  weak  syllable  in  eepsot  halfpenny- 
worth. 

5.  M.E.  final  ]?,  d   disappears  in   wi  with,   on  account  of  its- 
unaccentedness,  and  before  «,  z  in  mms  months,  klaoz  clothes,  piiz. 
paths. 
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§  198.  M.E.  d  initial  =  O.E.  ]?  is  wholly  or  partly  assimilated 
with  a  preceding  t,  d,  n.  Thus  the  d  of  the  pronoun  dii,  you,  is 
assimilated  with  a  preceding  point-consonant ;  t  +  d  gave  t  in 
most  cases  :  listii  ?  are  you  ?  k9stii  ?  can  you  ?  could  you  ?  stii  ? 
do  you  ?  mestii  ?  may  you  ?  ustii  ?  would  you  ?  ssstii  ?  should 
you  ?  utii  ?  will  you  ?  &&Y  ?  shall  you  ?  0£n  ?  are  you  ?  And  in 
the  same  way  in  the  definite  article,  the  pronoun  dcee  they,  and  the 
verb  diyk  think  :  <zt9  at  the,  woto  what  they,  lets  pdsm  pae  !  let 
the  parson  pay !  stiyk  ?  do  you  think  ? 

t  preceded  by  an  n  and  followed  by  d(ii]  became  d  through 
a  partial  assimilation  with  n ;  the  d  really  produced  is  often  nothing 
but  the  audible  release  of  the  n- articulation :  limdii  ?  are  you  not  ? 
festndii  ?  have  you  not  ?  mesndii  ?  may  you  not  ?  scetndii  ?  shall 
you  not  ?  utndii  ?  will  you  not  ?  wxsndii  ?  (or  wssndii  ?}  were  you 
not  ?  "With  other  words  than  dii  beginning  with  d,  the  result  of 
an  assimilation  between  this  d  and  a  preceding  t  which  stands  after 
n  is  generally  t  lenis  :  eantcee  ?  emte  ?  are  they  not  ?  jemtat  ?  is 
not  that  ?  waodntcet  ?  was  not  that  ?  w-ii  waodntso  we  were  not  there, 
twsodntyin  it  was  not  yours. 

d  final  -f-  d  initial  are  assimilated  into  d :  &d(ee  ?  had  they  ? 
medcee  ?  might  they  ?  huu  lendida  (did  taelao  lends]  dilc  <pekeek&  f 
who  lent  you  (did  Taylor  lend  you)  that  pickaxe  ? 

d  initial  is  partly  assimilated  to  a  preceding  /  and  5,  and  may 
then  become  ]>  and  t,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  examples  : 
udntcee  git  tun  f\9  hud  ?  would  not  they  give  it  to  him  if  they 
could  ?  9s  tiJc  ss  todz  as  thick  as  a  paste. 


n. 

§  199.     1.  M.E.  n  has  remained  in  Pewsey. 

(a)  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n,  hn,  O.Fr.  n  has  remained  unchanged  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word :  nek  neck,  nae  neigh,  nix  near,  nit  nit,  nd 
no,  snedd  W.W.  snead;  neet  neat,  nees  niece,  nos  nurse. 

The  n  in  the  expression  ntid  dl  9  i>i  may  be  due  to  a  blending 
of  'laid  hold  of  me'  and  'nabbed  hold  of  me';  d&  nsksnteo  (used 
by  children),  the  canal,  has  got  its  initial  n  through  the  assimi- 
lation of  d  (the)  with  n  in  '  canal/  and  then  another  d&  has  been 
put  before  it.  Pewsey  n&f,  if,  is  from  'and  if,'  'an  if '  (N.E.D., 
s.  'if,'  8,  i). 

(#)  M.E.  n  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  n  medial  has  also  remained  unchanged : 
konsn  cunning,  so^nsst  earnest,  9naf  enough,  oni  honey,  linm  linen, 
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handi  handy,  endziz  hinges,  undst)  wonder;  kxPna  corner, 
enemy,  gfoanx)   governor,    baonti  bounty,    indzin   engine,   pat>~dnz> 
partner,  ventso  venture. 

The  O.Fr.  front  nasal  n,  M.E.  in  (Ten  Brink,  §  117)8),  has 
become  in,  as  in  lain  loin,  0inm  onion  (§  144,  2). 

(0)  M.E.  n  -  O.E.,  O.Fr.  n  has  generally  remained  when  it  stood 
or  came  to  stand  final :  bem  bean,  bran  (njuu)  brand  new,  brain 
brine,  Jdeen  clean,  vin  fin,  heedm  heathen,  htn  hen,  kiin  keen, 
moin  mind,  swxrn  sworn,  ween  wean  ;  bedkn  bacon,  Ueeen  chain,  frteon 
frown,  soln  heron,  mceen  main,  reezn  reason,  skaen  skein,  spraen 
sprain. 

2.  M.E.  n  has  become  m. 

(«)  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n  has  become  a  syllabic  m  after  labials  in 
ojfm  often,  oopm  open,  sevmf  seventh,  wepm  weapon,  stopm  (for  stop 
9n)  stop  it,  and  in  the  words  in  which  vn  became  bm  (§  190,  2). 

(V)  M.E.  n(d)  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  n(d}  before  /  in  hamfo  handful, 
grcemfx  grandfather. 

(c]  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n  has  become  m  through  assimilation  forwards, 
as  in  imi  toim  in  my  time,  zomsm  some  on  (of)  them,  witsam  which 
on  (of)  them. 

3.  M.E.  (?)   n    has  become   d  in   sceyktsmadios   sanctimonious 
through  analogical  influence  from  '  mood '  or  '  mode.' 

4.  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n  has  become  a  nasal  v  (written  n}  in  heevn 
have  it. 

5.  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n  has  become  y  before  k  in  the  conjunction 
(ai}r)kee8  in  case. 

6.  M.E.  n  has  been  dropped. 

(a)  M.E.  n  -  O.E.  n  before  st  in  kdst,  hst  canst, 
(J)  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n  after  /in  brikhio  brick-kiln,  Uimkio  lime-kiln. 
(<?)  M.E.  n  =  O.E.  n  in  the  past  participles  brdk  broken,   tsds 
chosen,  tdm  torn,  broken  through  influence  from  the  preterite, 
(rf)  In  eepsot  halfpennyworth. 

7.  M.E.   n  =  Fr.    palatal  n   answers  to   Pewsey  n   in   minsnet 
mignonette   and  to  g   in    magifoi    magnify,    swell    out,    igarms 
ignorance. 

Z. 

§  200.  O.E.  s  was  a  breathed  spirant  in  all  positions,  but  began 
perhaps  to  become  voiced  between  voiced  sounds  (Sievers,  Ays. 
Or.,  §  203).  For  the  M.E.  of  the  southern  counties  it  is  assumed 
that  s  was  voiced  everywhere  in  "West  Saxon  words  except  in  such 
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•combinations  as  st  (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  728).  This  M.E.  z  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Pewsey  dialect  in  this  way,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
initial  s  is  gradually  voiced,  final  s  is  gradually  breathed,  and 
medial  s  is  voiced. 

1.  M.E.  s  =  O.E.  s  initial  is  in  Pewsey  gradually  voiced  and 
should  properly  be   marked  sz  :    seee  (szeee}   say,   see  sea,   sikstiin 
sixteen,  sao  sow  (vb.),  sup  a  small  drink.      It  sometimes  sounds 
more  s,  sometimes  more  2  (see  Ellis's  remark  on  the  initial  s  in 
West  Somerset;  El  worthy,    The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,   Engl. 
Dial.  Soc.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  69),  and  in  a  number  of  words  there  seems 
to  be  a  propensity  to  the  more  voiced  initial :  z&txdii  Saturday,  zid 
saw,  zed  said,  zik  sick,  zilzp  seedlip,  zeeo  sow  (sb.),  zun  soon. 

In  the  combinations  sk,  si,  sm,  sn,  sp,  st,  initial  s  is  breathed. 

2.  M.E.  z  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  s  (z)  medial  is  generally  voiced  when 
it  stood  between  voiced  sounds ;  if,  through  the  loss  of  weak  final 
e,  z  became  final  in  the  modern  dialect,  it  is  properly  zs :    bizm 
besom,  buzm  bosom,  bizi  busy,  bleez  blaze,  deezi  daisy,  dizi  dizzy, 
vriiz  freeze,   daeozan  thousand,    wizo  weasel,   wiznd  wizen ;    kozn 
cousin,  .meezoz  measles,  mho  muzzle,  puctzi  nosegay,  reezn  reason, 
seezn  season,  sizaoz  scissors.     In  dismo  dismal,  mesnso  masoner  the 
combinations  sm,  sn  are  treated  as  initial  because  of  the  syllabi- 
fication.   In  maso  morsel,  pceso  parcel,  passn  parson,  and  other  words 
in  which  an  r  has  been  lost  before  s,    this  is  chiefly  breathed. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  most  words  where  the  stressed  syllable 
which  begins  with  *  is  preceded  by  a  weak  one,  as  in  bisoid  beside, 
kamidw  consider,  diseev  deceive,  miseof  myself,  riseev  receive,  but 
d<zeez  disease,  perhaps  in  assimilation  with  the  final  *,   which  is 
chiefly   voiced.      veso,   vessel,    had   M.E.    ss   (Kluge-Lutz,    Engl. 
Etijm.'],  and  ansso  answer,  as  well  as  blos&m  blossom,  originally  had 
a  dental  before  s.     Yet  in  the  M.E.  combinations  stl,  stn,  after  t  was 
dropped,  s  seems  to  have  obtained  voice  in  modern  time,  especially 
when  it  followed  an  i  (§  193,  2,  «). 

3.  M.E.  z  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  s  final  is  gradually  breathed  after  vowels 
and  voiced  consonants  in  Pewsey;    after  short  vowels  it  is  more 
breathed  than  voiced,  and  after  long  vowels  the  reverse :  ges  guess, 

.  kis  kiss,  bras  brass,  kroos  cross,  gnus  goose,  hceos  house.  Especially 
in  the  endings  s  and  es  of  verbs  and  nouns  the  voiced  element  is 
distinct :  Ir&enz  brains,  flaegz  reeds,  duuz  does,  kjtnz  comes.  Final 
z  -\-j  may  become  z  (§  35). 

The   s   of   endings    and  unstressed  words  is   characterised  by 
a  certain  movability  between  s  and  z  regulated  by  syllabification, 
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stress,  and  neighbouring  sounds ; l  thus  one  says :  zceaonun  this- 
afternoon,  but  smxPnan  this  morning  and  deastrim  this  time,  -koz  i 
'did  because  I  did,  -kaz  i  wao  tu  'aold  because  I  was  too  old,  but 
-okas  ~i)i  zid  d»  because  I  saw  you,  d  zom  on»m  have  some  of  them, 
but  iz  d(et  sbm  »  doi  dwnz  ?  is  that  some  of  your  doings  ?  evridiyz 
wso  bad  everything  that  was  bad,  but  astik  98  todz  as  thick  as  todge. 

v 

S. 

§  201.  1.  M.E.  S  is  in  Pewsey  s  in  the  same  position  as  in 
lit.  English.  A  parasitic  i  is  often  heard  in  connection  with  the 
Pewsey  *,  not  only  medially  and  finally  but  also  initially,  when 
*  stands  after  or  before  vowel  (§§  4,  34). 

(0)  M.E.  *  =  O.E.  sc  initial :   sakoz  shackles,  scedao  shadow,  sesm 
shame,  stfp  sharp,  sift  shift,  sceodso  shoulder,  sriik  shriek,  sreyk 
shrink ;  medial  and  final :  lUs  blush,  dreisd  threshold,  mceis  mash, 
rteiSso  a  thin  slice  of  broiled  ham,  spleeis  splash ;  aistrii  ash-tree, 
fleis  flesh,  vres  fresh. 

(1)  M.E.  «  =  O.Fr.  88  (=*):    leesfo  bashful,  Iroto  brusher,  Imo 
bushel,  kros  crush,  finis  finish,  fsolnis  furnish. 

2.  Lit.  English  «  =  Prov.  tz  (Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.)  has  become  z. 
through  the  influence  of  a  preceding  d,  in  rtedziziz  radishes. 

ts. 

§  202.     1.  M.E.  ts  has  remained  in  Pewsey. 

(«)  M.E.  £*  =  O.E.  c:  tstif  chaff,  tste&k  chalk,  tiep  cheap,  tscto 
chew,  tsuao  W.W.  choor ;  britsiz  breeches,  kitsm  kitchen,  stretsw 
stretcher ;  fonts  (against  standard  English  Ions}  bunch,  kuts  couch- 
grass,  drents  drench,  ints  inch,  leets  leach,  rets  pull  out,  reets  reach, 
sits  such. 

(b)  M.E.  ts  =  O.E.  t  (c)  +  g  in  xrUx>d  orchard.     The  same  change- 
takes  place  in  the  modern  dialect  when  t  andy  meet  (§  34). 

(c)  M.E.  tf«  =  O.Fr.  ch:    tsceen  chain,  tsdns  chance,  tstfdz  charge, 
tseet  cheat,  tsimli  chimney,  hceykaotsao  handkerchief,  breetenU  branch, 
brats  broach,  kesots  couch,  preets  preach,  tits  touch. 

(rf)  M.E.  ts  =  old  Picard.  ch  only  in  kits  or  kets  catch. 
2.  M.E.  ts  =  O.E.  c  in  the  unstressed  s&(s  such,  through  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  may  become  s  before  consonant,  when  the  *  is  put  in  the 

1  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  words  with  *,  and  counts  for  the 
difficulty  of  ascribing  *  or  z  to  each  single  word  of  a  word-list. 
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beginning  of  the  word :  wi  been  ttas  vuoz  we  are  not  such  fools, 
dcee  kudn  grao  s0s  lilts  dp  dam  they  could  not  grow  such  leeks  up 
there,  but  ud  •  bi  bi  s»ts  &  -fuul  d»stink  ?  would  I  be  such  a  fool,  do 
you  think  ? 

dz. 

§  203.     M.E.  dz  has  remained. 

(a)  M.E.  dz  =  O.E.  c%  or  5  after  n  only  occurs  medially  and 
finally :  bridz  (brudz]  bridge,  drindz  (from  O.E.  )ringan  E.D.D.) 
drunge,  eedz  edge,  endziz  hinges,  vledzd  fledge,  ridzan  ridge,  seedz 
sedge,  sendz  singe,  wedz  fasten. 

(b}  M.E.  dz  =  O.Fr.  j  or  g  (before  e,  i}  :  dzcemz  door-posts, 
dzcecendm  jaundice,  dzelii  jelly,  dzibst  gibbet,  dziboz  "W.'W.  gibbles, 
dzao}ni  journey,  indzin  engine,  gaoldzmz  coarse  flour,  pidzdn  pigeon, 
btfdz  barge,  geedzbrik  W.W.  gauge -brick,  hdz  lodge,  mte^ndz 
mange,  strceand*  strange. 

Of  uncertain  origin  are  dzogo  joggle  and  dzacent  jaunt  (N.E.D.). 

1. 

§  204.  M.E.  I  has  either  remained  or  become  o  in  Pewsey. 
This  o  is  characteristic  (§  12).  But  on  account  of  dialect  mixture, 
spelling  pronunciation,  and,  above  all,  the  effects  of  analogy,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  find  the  formula  for  this  change  in  the  modern 
dialect,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  trace  a  distinctly  limited  law 
for  the  development.  In  O.E.  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gram.,  §  183)  and  in 
the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Kluge,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  860), 
there  were  at  least  two  pronunciations  of  I.  One  was  the  common 
I  and  the  other  was  a  guttural  one.  The  Pewsey  /  is  also  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  is  divided  and  postdental,  the  other  has  become  o.  This 
I  was  probably  guttural  when  it  received  the  lip-rounding  of  o. 

1 .  M.E.  I  has  remained  in  Pewsey. 

(a]  M.E.  1=  O.E.,  O.Fr.  I  before  vowels :  belso  bellow,  belt  belly, 
tsoklsn  chuckling,  v&lso  fallow,  pils  pillow ;    tsimli  chimney,  dzehs 
jealous,  l&elok  lilac,  plastso  plaster.     Also  the  vowel  of  a  following 
word  has  a  preserving  effect  on  a  preceding  /.     Examples,  §  12,  3. 

(b)  M.E.  /=O.E.,  O.Fr.  I  in  stressed  words,  especially  when  it 
stood  after  a  guttural  vowel  and  before  d  or  t,  or  when  it  stood 
after  these  consonants :  baold  bold,  bodl  bottle,  kaolt  colt,  dwindl 
dwindle,  gaold  gold,  hcendl  handle,  kitl,  kedl  kettle,  mizltd  mistletoe, 
aold  old,  podl  puddle,  soolt  salt,    s<edl  saddle,    soil  shuttle, 
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throttle,  wotl  wattle,  waoldl  world,  jelt  yelt ;  altao  alter,  maold 
mould,  skafsld  scaffold.  In  viod  beside,  viild  feel,  d  is  excrescent. 
Other  forms  pronounced  against  the  rule  are  tsoisd  child,  hiot  W.W. 
hilt,  kwiot  quilt  (vb.),  all  having  i  before  the  vocalised  /;  witiold 
wild  (beside  woild}  is  a  hybrid  form  that  has  o  before  I  kept,  but 
moild  mild  has  not,  probably  through  external  influence.  Such 
forms  as  teod  told,  yeod  yelled,  are  influenced  by  the  infinitive 
forms  teo,  yeo. 

Note  on  the  other  hand  eebo  able,  but  eellta  able  to  with  I, 
probably  on  account  of  the  following  t.  If  o  instead  of  I  is  heard 
after  d  or  t,  which  rarely  happens,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
influence  of  analogy  from  the  numerous  group  in  which  final  I  is 
interchanging  with  o  according  to  the  rule  given  §  12,  3.  Then 
the  word  in  question  has  an  inflectional  form  or  a  derivative  where 
I  comes  to  stand  before  an  audible  vowel :  medo  (median)  meddle, 
mido  (midlan}  middle,  nido  (derivative?)  needle,  prato  (prtethn) 
prattle,  spindo  (spindli}  spindle. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  provincial  pronunciation 
loud  bold  (Ellis,  iii,  p.  883 ;  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  908),  in  which  I  was 
dropped  and  substituted  by  the  w-sound.  In  Pewsey  we  have  seen 
that  I  produced  a  w-glide  before  Id  (§§  75,  4 ;  90,  3)  without  being 
dropped,  and  the  probability  is  that  /  was  never  entirely  dropped 
in  such  words  in  strong  position. 

(c)  M.E.  1=  O.E.,  O.Fr.  I  between  a  guttural  vowel  and  8  when 
*  was  not  inflectional :  boolstao  bolster,  fools  false  ;  but  of  '  else '  we 
have  eoz  in  nfyan  eoz,  and  arts  and  a?2s  =  or  else. 

(<2)  M.E.  £=O.E.,  O.Fr.  I  generally  in  the  combination  al 
(§§  69,  3;  101,  4). 

(e)  M.E.  ^5=O.E.,  O.Fr.  I,  in  the  few  words  where  I  is  followed 
by  b,  p,  j? ;  it  seems  to  be  of  a  somewhat  undecided  nature, 
probably  owing  to  influence  from  the  written  language.  It  is 
sometimes  pronounced  like  the  common  I  as  in  fity  filth,  or  it 
becomes  o  as  in  heo\  health ;  sometimes  it  has  the  character  of 
a  guttural  I,  the  back  of  the  tongue  being  high  and  the  lip-rounding 
minute,  as  in  bolb  bulb,  help  help,  jelp  yelp,  when  the  word  is 
stressed,  but  can  disappear  in  weak  position,  as  in  gd  &n  &p  oi  kot  da 
grds  go  and  help  me  cut  the  grass,  and  in  the  by-form  pupat  pulpit. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  dialect  words  ending  in  I,  this  I,  with 
a  tolerable  regularity,  becomes  o  after  cee,  at,  (so,  oi,  oi,  ce,  e,  i,  ut 
or  other  consonants  than  d,  t,  provided  that  /  was  followed  by 
a  pause  or  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound. 
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(a)  M.E.  /=O.E.,  O.Fr.  1:  sceo  shall,  sceeo  (of  sceo]  sail,  aeoivo 
owl,  mi>io  mile,  pigeoz  berries  of  hawthorn,  seo  sale,  bio  bill,  mio- 
meal,  tfwo  tool,  fo>6o  bubble,  fjmbo  fumble,  nibo  nibble,  weeffo  waggle, 
tceko  tackle,  rceso  wrestle ;  fceeo  (/<«0)  fail,  sceio  soil,  spusio  spoil, 
pyio  pile,  peo  pale,  ^«o  peel,  vuo  fool,  dziboz  W.W.  gibbles,  trimlo- 
tremble,  £n?«/0  trifle,  ^o  eagle,  seygo  single,  treeko  treacle,. 
dzoso  jostle. 

Before  vowels  I  is  consequently  preserved.  These  words, 
therefore,  have  forms  with  o  or  /  according  as  their  places  in 
the  sentence  and  the  following  sounds  vary,  as  in  poio  pile,  poil» 
fceff&ts  pile  of  faggots,  memdli  &z  weo  gd  wi&m  ?  may  not  you  as  well 
go  with  them  ?  wiiv  9  naod  &n  kds  pso^ti  wel  &vdso  nao  we  have 
known  him  curse  pretty  well  before  now,  'hii  &»  bi  duo  fo  'meet  i,  oi 
•nao  hi  sato  he  shall  be  there  to  meet  you,  I  know  he  shall,  oi  si 
eetm  I  shall  eat  it.  Other  examples  with  o  and  I  interchanging  in 
the  same  word  are  given  §  12,  3. 

On  account  of  these  changes  experienced  by  the  same  word  in 
different  positions  or  within  its  own  form  system  there  is  free  scope 
for  the  complications  caused  by  the  influence  of  analogy,  so  that 
just  as  o  may  come  in  before  and  after  t  or  d,  so  I  may  appear  in 
these  words  where  we  should  expect  o. 

(1}  M.E.  /=O.E.  I  before  k  in  beokn  or  bceokn  vul  intoxicated,. 
miolc  milk,  sioi  silk ;  bteoh  bulk  is  also  pronounced  balk,  but  even  in 
this  form  /  is  sometimes  dropped. 

(c)  M.E.  £  =  O.E.  I  before/,  v:  seovao  silver,  seof  shelf,  tweof 
twelfth,  tweov  twelve,  miseof  myself.  Yet  forms  with  I  are  not 
rare  in  case  of  '  self '  and  its  compounds. 

3.  M.E.  I  has  been  dropped,  and  in  some  cases  absorbed  or 
assimilated  with  a  preceding  vowel. 

(a)  M.E.  /=O.E.,  O.Fr.  I  in  the  same  cases  as  in  lit.  English 
and  a  few  others,  as  is  already  mentioned  (§  69,  2b,  4,  5,  6 ;    §  75, 
2c,  3;  §77,2$,  3;  §  142,  la;   §  145). 

(b)  M.E.   /  =  O.E.   /  before   m   \njam   (with   a   pronunciation 
different  from  those  given  in  W.W.  s.  elm)  W.W.  elm,  and  before 
b  in  moobdwhcendid  left-handed. 

M.E.  (a,  o)  I,  (p)  #  =  O.E.  (ea;  a,  o-)  I,  (o)  U,  O.Fr.  (o)  I  has 
a  decided  inclination  to  be  dropped  when  it  is  final,  as  in  vutboo 
football,  but  it  is  often  restored  through  a  generalisation  of  the 
/-forms,  which  occur  before  vowel  as  in  d0  hool  ont  the  whole  of  it, 
skwnol  (cot  squall  out,  iral9  hup  trundle  a  hoop. 

This  generalisation  of  the  /-forms  is  supported  by  influences  from, 
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other  dialects,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  circumstance  that  sometimes 
the  dropping  of  I  here  encounters  the  danger  of  making  a  word 
unintelligible  or  of  mistaking  it  for  another  word.  Thus  a  certain 
striving  for  distinctness  or  for  not  being  misunderstood  makes 
people  avoid  saying  bao  bow  for  baol  bowl,  rao  row  for  raol  roll, 
tao  tow  for  taol  toll,  lid  hoe  for  hdl  whole,  etc. 

(c)  M.E.  ?=O.E.  /in  aold  old,  haold  hold,  ort  (a  by-form  of  al) 
all,  in  special  cases  (§§  12,  169). 

(d]  M.E.  I  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  I  in  unstressed  syllables  :    oofo  offal, 
dismo  dismal  (§  149),  hcemfo  handful,  see  further  §§  152,  157,  176. 

§  205.  The  original  rule  for  the  vocalisation  of  I  seems  to  have 
been  that  I  remained  before  and  after  dentals  (especially  d  and  t\ 
and  that  vocalisation  took  place  (a)  finally  before  consonants  or 
a  pause  ;  (3)  medially  before  consonants ;  (0)  in  syllables  which 
had  not  the  principal  accent.  This  rule  has  then  been  disturbed 
by  different  influences. 


r. 

§  206.  M.E.  r=O.E.  hr,  wr,  r,  O.Fr.  r  has  remained  before 
vowel,  and  therefore  also  in  some  cases  before  I.  The  Pewsey  r  is 
accompanied  by  lip-rounding  (§  40) :  raen  rain,  rop  wrap,  ra  raw, 
reed  read,  rio  reel,  rid  rid,  riyko  wrinkle,  roiat  riot,  rob  robe,  atari 
story ;  heerol  and  hsoH  harl. 

§  207.  M.E.  short  vowel  -\-r,  when  r  stood  or  came  to  stand 
final  or  before  consonant  (except  I  in  some  words),  has  become 
a?1,  so-,  or  so  (§  15).  M.E.  long  vowel  +  r  has  become  an 
a?-diphthong. 

1.  M.E.  r  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  r  together  with  a  preceding  i,  u,  and  in 
a  few  words  with  a  preceding  e,  e  (§§  72,  2,  a ;   106,  1),  has  become 
Pewsey  a?1  (§§  74,  78,  109,  115). 

2.  M.E.  r=  O.E.,  O.Fr.  r,  together  with  a  preceding  a,  o,  p,  has 
become  a>2  (§§  70,  72,  76,  103,  106,  112). 

3.  M.E.  r  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  r  after  long  vowels  has  generally  become 
an  so,  which  forms  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel  (§§  80,  83, 
85,  87,  89,  91,  93,  95;    96,  I,/;   98,  1,  e,  2;    119,  122,  124,  127, 
131,  134,  140).     In  a  few  words  long  vowel  +  r  has  become  a?1 
after  the  vowel  had  been   shortened :    soln&8t  earnest,  lsoln  learn 
(§  87,  1),  vwHi  forty  (§  98,  3),  or  the  word  had  received  a  weak 
by-form  as  in  jao*  year  (§  85,  2). 
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§208.  M.E.  r  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  r  after  short  vowel  has  been 
dropped,  when  it  was  followed  by  an  s,  J?  (d) :  ceces  arse,  a]>t 
earthed,  taster  burster,  kastaod  custard,  kas  curse,  Jiss,  fes  fierce, 
vast  first,  fos  force,  hos  horse,  maso  morsel,  nos  nurse,  peeso  parcel, 
pdsan  parson,  pas  purse,  was  worse,  wty  (by-form  to  wx>l]>)  worth, 
and  besides  in  cut  9t  art,  smdm  smear  (§  72,  4),  wolod  world, 
galo  girl. 

k. 

§  209.     1.  M.E.  k  has  remained. 

(«)  M.E.  k  =  O.E.  guttural  c  and  the  k  of  other  Teutonic  dialects 
has  remained  in  all  positions  except  initially  before  n :  kedl  kettle, 
.kip  keep,  kitsm  kitchen,  kaolt  colt,  kav  fellow,  keeo  cow,  kof  cuff, 
kleen  clean,  klog  clog,  krak  croak,  krao  crow ;  eskao  acre,  oaks  ox, 
wikso  W.W.  whicker,  krak  crook,  feak  trick,  fsolk  W.W.  firk, 
Iao2k  lark,  lik  leek,  mak  muck,  smok  shirt,  spek  speck,  week  weak, 
stscPk  (also  stao2/)  neekid  stark  naked ;  kcedl  (origin  ?)  W.  W.  caddie. 

Of  Welsh  origin  is  pa>lk  dp  W.W.  perk  up  (Skeat,  Etym,  Diet.},  in 
Pewsey  also  used  in  the  phrase  psolk  op  wans  jisoz  listen  (Anglia,  i, 
p.  95,  1.  81). 

(£)  M.E.  k=  O.Fr.,  0.  Picard.  c  =  k :  karst  carrot,  Mat  coat,  kdts 
•coach,  kusod  cord,  kovso  cover,  Idaern  claim,  kids  class,  kleao  clear, 
kids  close,  krceon  crown,  kras  crush,  kwaliti  quality,  kwxPt  quart, 
kwaidt  quiet,  beskn  bacon,  llaykat  blanket,  bokat  pail,  kkcPk  clerk, 
tevsk  havoc,  pwsok  pork,  trayk  trunk. 

2.  M.E.  k  =  O.E.  k  has  disappeared  before  n :  nii  knee,  naif 
knife,  nit  knit,  nok  knock,  nao  know. 


sk. 

§  210.     The  M.E.  combination  sk  has  remained. 

(a)  M.E.  «&=O.E.  sk  (which  regularly  has  given  s)  initial, 
under  the  influence  of  synonyms  and  isonyms  of  O.N.  origin,  or 
O.N.  sk  :  skaot  "W.'W.  scaut  (§  97,  2),  skio  skill,  skin  skin,  skreep 
scrape,  skriits  screech  (of  birds),  skup  scoop,  skso1/  scurf,  skwol  act 
squall  out,  skai  sky.  Medially  the  change  into  s  is  sometimes 
prohibited  by  metathesis  in  O.E.  acsian,  M.E.  axen,  Pewsey  ceceks, 
and  similarly  in  task  tusk.  The  preterite  (east  asked  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  askt  of  the  lit.  language.  Of  uncertain  origin  are  skeeg  tear, 
skcempo  tread  down. 
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(4)  M.E.  sk  =  O.Fr.,  0.  Picarcl.  »c  (  =  sk}:  skaflm  scaffolding, 
skatcldso  scalder,  skoi-lat  scarlet,  ukaen  skein,  ttfiptia  scripture, 
skrjf  scruff,  skwat  squat,  skivuao  pane,  sskedp  (»kske»p)  escape. 


8- 

§  211.     1.  M.E.  g  has  remained  unchanged. 

(a)  M.E.  y  =  O.E.  guttural  spirant  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gram.,  §  206, 
2),  or  answering  to  the  g  of  other  Teutonic  dialects  :    gad,  sbceot  go 
gossiping,  gal  gall,  gala  frighten,  E.D.D.  gaily,  gaandx  gander, 
gedt  gate,  gedso   gather,  giis  geese,  gam  W.W.  gawney,  gidiedid 
giddy -headed,  gaold  gold,  gnus  goose,  gdso  gore,  gjm  gum,  gots  guts, 
glidx  glitter,  glao  glow,  grds  grass,  green  grave,  grcee  gray,  groim 
grime,  grao  grow,  grant  grunt.     Of  O.N.  or  Continental  Teutonic 
origin  is  g  :  gall  avso  gabble  over,  gap  yaAvn,  gii  give,  yes  guess, 
grJmbo  grumble  ;   big  in  begin  has  its  g  from  the  preterite  forms  (Ten 
Brink,  §  120).     Of  uncertain  origin  are  gab  gab  (ds  gift  &  d»  gceb], 
gok  gawk. 

(b)  M.E.  g  —  the  O.E.  guttural  explosive  which  stood  medially  or 
finally  either  geminated  or  in  the  combination  yg :  dog  dog,  frog- 
frog,  jisowig  earwig;  for  Iceg  beg,  see  Klugc,  Grundriss,  i,  p.  841. 
Known  from  M.E.  time  only  are  big  big,  klog  clog,  flagz  reeds,  gceg 
gag,  pig  pig;    from  M.E.  wagge  is  derived  iv&go  -waggle  (sb.). 
Of  O.K.  origin   are    bay  bag,    leg  leg,  log  drag,    carry,  kstwn  lay 
a  beam  over  the  fireplace  where  the  bacon  is  smoked,  ogli  ugly. 
Of  unknown  origin  is  skag  tear.     W.W.  '  hedge-peg,'  the  berry  of 
the  blackthorn  (also  called  'hedge-pick'  and  '  hedge- speak'),  is  in. 
Pewsey  edzpesk. 

For  O.E.  yg,  see  2. 

(0)  Of  Celtic  origin  is  magat  maggot  and  twig  twig  :  diist  twig 
hii gwaen  alon  !  just  come  and  see  him  going  along ! 

(d)  M.E.  g  =  O.Fr.  g  :  gar»t  garret,  gso2dso  garter,  geedz  engage, 
geedibrik  W.W.  gauge-brick,  gcee  gay,  gizsod  gizzard,  gaeot  (ga] 
gout,  gd)ldzmz  gurgeons,  gbtx>  gutter,  glori  glory,  grant  grant,  griif 
grief,  gruo  gruel;  bargn  bargain,  eego  eagle,  dzago  joggle  (from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  N.E.D.),  moygro  mongrel,  seygo- 
single  ;  of  Picard.  origin  is  g  in  giaodm  garden. 

2.  M.E.  g  has  disappeared. 

(a)  M.E.  g  -  O.E.  guttural  spirant  before  n  :  neet  midge, 
nii  gnaw. 
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(6}  M.E.  ^  =  O.E.  guttural  explosive  after  guttural  n  (y)r 
Sievers,  Ags.  Gram.,  §  215,  Ten  Brink,  §  120,  ft:  doy  manure, 
loy  lung,  doy  thong,  riy  wring,  Joy  young,  but  has  remained  like 
in  lit.  English  (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  922)  liygao  linger,  moygw  monger, 
and  loygso  longer. 


§212.     M.E.    x>   written  gh,    in   O.E.  written   h   (=x)> 
a  breathed  palatal  or  guttural  spirant.     It  stood  before  t,  and  has 
in  Pewsey  had  the  same  development  as  in  lit.  English. 

1 .  M.E.  x  —  O.E.  h :  broit  bright,  vUit  flight,  voit  fight,  hoit  height, 
Uit  light,   noit  night,  ptiit  plight,   toit  tight,  waet  weight;    roif 
right,   strceet   straight,   sloit   slight,    brood  brought,    bood   bought, 
food  fought,  dood  thought,  rood  dion  wrought  iron ;   the  history  of 
Haiti  blighty   goes   to   the   seventeenth   century   only  (N.E.D.). 
Here  may  also  be  placed  drat  dry  time. 

2.  M.E.  x=-O.E.  h  is/  in  draft  draught,  laftso  laughter,  loft 
laughed. 

h. 

§  213.  M.E.  h  was  written  h  when  it  had  become  a  mere 
aspirate  already  in  O.E.,  or  at  least  in  early  M.E.,  and  when  it 
answered  to  O.Fr.  h  ;  it  was  written  gh  when  it  had  become  an 
aspirate  during  its  M.E.  development.  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
a  ^  in  M.E.,  and  as  such  either  palatal  or  guttural  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  preceding  vowel  (Ten  Brink,  §  122). 

1.  M.E.  initial  A  =  O.E.,  O.Fr.  h  is  treated  differently  with 
different  ages  and  individuals,  as  already  remarked  (§  23). 
A  universal  rule  for  the  use  of  this  sound  cannot,  therefore,  be 
given.  In  the  language  of  John  Cripps  it  was  mostly  retained, 
and  with  him  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  h  was 
inherited  and  not  acquired.  Yet  he  sometimes  dropped  it,  although 
he  very  rarely  put  it  in  the  wrong  place.  Thus  the  word  '  head ' 
was  pronounced  ed  in  hi  9  bin  9  •  hot  di  oo  dmt  mi  •  ed  he  has  hit  me 
right  over  my  head,  avso  ~ed  »n  fiaoz  in  det  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  and  in  compounds  edlmz  headlands,  gidiedid  giddy-headed, 
bloked  blockhead,  and  others,  and  yet  h  was  heard  in  utndii  'hit  di 
•  hed  ?  would  you  not  hit  your  head  ?  and  to  avoid  hiatus  after  9  in 
&hed  ahead.  It  is  the  same  in  doolos  the  old  horse  and  wso^k  loik 
9  has  work  like  a  horse,  buk  o  hae  cock  of  hay,  although  hiatus  is 
Phil.  Trans.  1903.  8 
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not  always  provided  for,  as  shown  by  the  expression  nao  9  ee  from 
9  kteoz  vut  know  an  A  from  a  cow's  foot. 

Sometimes  the  accentuation  seems  to  be  decisive  :  •  hii  kudn  eop 
9t,  'kude?  he  could  not  help  it,  could  he?  'hii  udn  dut  -fii  km 
'heap  9t  he  would  not  do  it  if  he  can  help  it,  twso  'hso*,  not  'di  it  was 
she,  not  I,  wii  duond  'wot  90  9  'don  wit  we  do  not  know  what  she 
has  done  with  it,  'gi  so  30  'dj'uu  !  give  her  her  due !  but  not  seldom 
stressed  forms  appear  without  h,  as  in  -kip  'ii  an  let  'so1  gd  !  keep 
him  and  let  her  go  !  kom  on  &v  •  df  ont  n<zo  !  come  on,  have  half  of 
it !  9t  'dp  sd,  Isd  oim  ofraad  ont  I  hope  so,  but  I  am  not  sure,  ndd 
'SI  9  oi  laid  hold  of  me,  wdanii  bi  t»  'evi/so  hii?  will  you  not  be  too 
heavy  for  him  ? 

As  first  word  of  a  sentence  the  word  hso1  pretty  regularly  retains 
its  h :  hso1  naod  al  olceodgd  al  do  wae  lay  she  knew  all  about  it  all 
the  way  long,  but  zso1  Jit  fa  dik  dzob  ?  is  she  fit  for  that  job  ? 
let  so1  gd !  let  her  go  !  It  is  the  same  with  the  interrogative 
huu  who. 

The  pronoun  hii  has  preserved  its  h  in  most  positions  where  it 
was  not  enclitic,  and  thus  also  when  it  is  unstressed,  in  sentences 
where  otherwise  it  might  be  mistaken  for  ii  you ;  compare  oi  zid 
hii  I  saw  him,  and  oi  zid  ii  I  saw  you.  Where  such  a  mistake 
cannot  easily  be  made,  as  for  instance  after  an  imperative  kip  ii ! 
keep  him  !  h  may  be  dropped.  And  in  this  possibility  we  may  see 
one  reason  for  the  preservation  of  h  in  this  word:  tea  'hiit  9 
mxPkot?  was  he  at  the  market?  oim  'suso  hi  toso  -dso1  I  am  sure  he 
was  there.  The  form  9  he,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  ii 
you,  never  has  h :  oi  naod  wx>  9  wa>  I  knew  where  he  was. 

In  the  word  hand,  hand,  of  the  following  examples  it  is  possible 
that  the  disappearance  of  h  is  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  preceding 
t  to  the  following  word  :  dso  wa>  zomom  dso  kids  tcend  there  were 
some  of  them  close  to  hand,  dzist  eendss  avso  dik  teks  ut,  just  hand 
me  over  that  axe,  will  you,  compared  with  gi  98  di  heend,  give  me 
your  hand. 

It  seems  almost  impracticable  to  subject  the  use  of  h,  even  in  the 
language  of  an  individual,  to  distinct  rules.  Out  of  some  ninety 
sentences,  each  containing  a  form  of  the  verb  a,  hcev  have,  there  are 
a  good  many  complying  with  the  usage  indicated  above,  but  there 
are  also  enough  specimens  left  to  make  one  desist  from  trying  to 
find  some  regularity  in  it.  This  being  so,  it  is,  however,  a  rare 
thing  to  hear  h  in  such  words  as  hio  eel,  hogli  ugly,  where  h  is  not 
etymologically  justified ;  it  only  happened  when  the  word  was  used 
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emphatically.      Yet  in  vwaohud,  firewood,  h  was  regularly  inserted. 
Similarly  in  brikhio  brick-kiln,  but  not  in  Inmkio  lime-kiln. 

2.  M.E.  final  h  =  O.E.  h,  at  Chaucer's  time  only  an  aspirate,  has 
disappeared  in  hoi  high,   noi  nigh,   bceo  bough,  dao  dough,  pleeo 
plough,  trao  trough. 

3.  M.E.  final  h-  O.E.  h  has  become  /in  &?/" cough,  dwxrf  dwarf, 
miif  enough,  rof  rough. 

J. 

§  214.  1.  M.E.  y=O.E.  palatal  spirant  g  has  become  /:  jam 
W.W.  yelm,  jalso  yellow,  jelp  yelp,  jelt  young  sow-pig,  jso1  year, 
jdk  jolk,j'dk  joke,  finds)  yonder. 

2.  M.E.  y=O.E.  palatal  spirant  g  has  disappeared  in  n  you, 
us  yes,  est  (weak  form  it)  yet,  and  sometimes  in  iso  year. 
Conversely,  an  intrusive  j  is  heard  in  j'iaon  earn,  jixwig  earwig, 
jiao  hear,  jiw  here,  jixrwoit  hereright,  aad  sometimes  ia  j'ed  hed, 
jstPm.  arm,  possibly  through  the  influence  of  a  preceding  possessive 
mi,  di,  my,  your. 


§  215.     1.  M.E.  y  has  generally  remained. 

(a)  M.E.  y  =  O.E.  y  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gram.,  §  184)  :    &mey  among, 
kliy  cling,  dty  manure,  lor)  long,  pr<egk  prank,  soy  song,  strey  string, 
swcegki  a  small  beer,  deyk  think,  toy  tongue,  wey  wing,  wirjk  wink, 
riy  wring,  riyko  wrinkle,  joy  young. 

(b)  M.E.  y  =  O.Fr.  y  (Behrens,   Grundriss,  i,  p.  835) :    blayk 
blank,  eyk  ink,  plceyk  plank,  rayk  rank. 

(c)  M.E.  y  is  inserted  in  noitoygolo  nightingale. 
2.  M.E.  y  has  become  n. 

(a)  M.E.  y  =  O.E.  y  regularly  in  the  unstressed  syllables  of 
the  present  participles  and  substantives  :    komm   coming,  prikan 
pricking,  dinm  thinning,  aksmz  banns  of  marriage,  iivtwn  evening, 
loitnsn  lightning,   mstrnm  morning,   ridzm  ridging,  silan  shilling, 
jso^lon  yearling. 

(b)  M.E.  y  =  O.E.  y  sometimes  in  unstressed  words  :  alon  along, 
brin  bring,  sprinm  springing. 

(c)  M.E.  n  (y)  =  O.E.  n  (y)  in  kinsm  kingdom,  len\  length,  loan, 
*tren}>  strength  (Sievers,  Ags.  Gram.,  §  184,  §  215  Anm.  1). 
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INDEX. 


A.  along,  fbg,  75,  1,  e;  149  ;  215, 

2,b. 

abate,  beet,  117,  1,  a;  149.  already,  aredi,  84,  2,  0 ;  149. 

able,  eebo,  117,  1,  c;  204,  1,  i.  alter,  altao,   102,  3;    193,  1,  i; 
about,  ^orf,  193,  1,  c.  204,  1,  b. 

account,  skaont,  132,  c;  149.  always,  alsz,  69,  3;  191,  2,  i. 

acorn,  <tf£aw,  79,  1,  a;  160.  am,  m,  148. 

acre,  «0&»,  69,  9;  79,  1,  a;  209,  among,  0mey,  149;  215,  1,  a. 

1,  0.  amount,  amteont,  132,  0;  149. 

actually,  (ektsdli,  102,  1 ;  164.  and,  m,  9,  148. 

advise,  advois,  125,  i.  and  if,  ws/1,  199,  1,  a. 

af eared,  avisod,  187,  2.  ankle,  07?£J,  69,  8. 

afford,  tfaaod,  91,  1,  £.  annoy,  sneei,  144,  3  ;  149. 

after,   ddso,   69,   2,  «;    189,    2;  answer,  aw*»,  69,  2,  c;    191,  1; 

193,  1,  b;   193,  2,  b.  200,  2. 

again,  agesn,  96,  2,  «.  anthem,  «wjw&,  69,   1,  o;    192r 
agate,  ageat,  79,  1,  i.  1,  «. 

agree,  sgrii,  123,  1,  i;  149.  antic,  tentik,  102,  1. 

ah  look,  abksatiks,  69,  3;  92,  3 ;  anvil,  anvl,  69,  1,  «. 

172.  appeal,  spio,  123,  1,  c;  149. 

aim,  <mw,  138,  1,  bj  192,  1,  c.  apply,  eptii,  125,  «. 

aisle,  dil,  123,  3.  apprentice,  prentss,    105,   1,  0; 
alarm,  0£»X  103,  1.  149. 

ale,  eel,  79,  1,  b.  apron,  «j»a?w,  118,  2  ;  154. 

all,  flZ,  69,  3.  arm,  ao*m,  70,  1,  a;  214,  2. 

all  but,  oafod,  69,  3.  arrow,  are,  69,  1,«;   162;  191,3. 

allow,  fflceo,  132,  0;  149.  arse,  <sees,  70,  3;  208. 

allowance,  alaoms,  133,  «;  149.  art,  at,  70,  3;  150;  208. 

almanac,  oommik,  102,  4;  149.  artillery,  0ttlx>ri,  150. 

almond,  almm,  102,  3;  194,  3.  c.  as,  2,  148. 

almost,  9tno98t,  69,  3  ;    149.  as  far  as,  zvsoz,  148. 

alone,  »lom,  90,  4.  as  how,  zao,  148. 
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as  if,  »/,  148.  bark  (vb.),  bao-k,  72,  1,  a. 

ash -tree,  (eislrii,  69,  7;  201, 1,  a.      barken,  btfkn,  70,  1,  a. 
ask,  teaks,  as,  69,  5 ;  210,  a.  barm,  IxPm,  72,  1,  a. 

askings,    (efomz,    69,    5  ;     156;      barney,  bxPni,  103,  1. 

215,  2,  0. 

aspen,  esspsn,  69,  1,  «;   183,  c. 
assizes,  sctiziz,  125,  i;  149. 
a  straddle,  sstrado,  69,  1,  d. 
as  well  as,  ztcoz,  148. 
at,  £,  148. 


baroness,  barnss,  103,  1. 

barrel,  btero,  102,  1. 

bashful,  5«?'s/b,  101,  1,  a;   201, 

1,1, 

bastard,  bacestwd,  102,  2;  150. 
bath,  ia<?,  69,  2,  a ;  197,  2. 


athwart,  sdtft,  72,  2,  a ;    149  ;      bathe,  bad,  196,  1,  b. 


191,  2,  £. 

at  them,  «£»z,  192,  1,  a. 
aunt,  aw£,  142,  2,  b. 
away,  &w<ee,  96,  1,  c. 
awkward,  ookaod,  191,  2,  b. 
awl,  &wJ,  97,  2. 
awoke,  twak,  92,  2. 


B. 

back,  ba/c,  69,  1,  a. 

bacon,  beekn,  118,  1  ;    199,  1,  c 

209,  1,  b. 
bad,  b(ed,  69,  1,  b. 
bag,  bag,  211,  1,  b. 
bail,  bceeo,  138,  1,  d. 
bailiff,  ft<80/»,  139,  1. 
bait,  bceet,  96,  1,0*;  184,  1,0. 
bake,  fo?£,  79,  1,  0. 
bald,  $ft?/0*,  69,  4. 
bald-headed,    boaledid,    69,    4 

194,  3,  e. 

bams,  bcemz,  69,  1,  d. 
bank,  beeyk,  69,  1,  0. 
barber,  bso~bso,  103,  1. 
bare,  id'a?,  80,  3. 
bargain,  bzrgsn,  211,  1,  0*. 
barge,  bao^dz,  103,  1  ;  203,  b. 
bark>  iar&,  70,  1,  b. 


bawl,  4«J,  69,  3;  184,  1,  0. 
be,  bn,  86,  1,  d;  165. 
beak,  fo<?£,  120,  1,  b. 
beam,  £&?w,  82,  1,  b;  3,  5. 
bean,  bem,  82,  1,  *>;    184,  1,  0; 

199,  1,  c. 
bear,  beao,  83,  1. 
beard,  bisod,  83,  2,  5. 
beast,  bi9st,  120,  2. 
beat,  bist,  bjeet,  82,  3,  3. 
beauty,  bjuuti,  146,  1. 
becall,  bikal,  69,  3. 
because,  bikaces,  okas,   kas,  142, 

1,  a;  179. 

beckon,  bekn,  71,  1,  e. 
bedstead,  bedstid,  82,  4,  0. 
bee,  foY,  86,  1,  d. 
beef,  Jit/,  123,  1,  d;   189,  1,  i. 
beetle,  buntl,  88,  1,  b. 
before,  avaso,  91,  1,  b. 
beg,    %r,   71,   7  ;    184,    1,    0  ; 

211,  1,  b. 

begin,  biffin,  211,  1,  0. 
begun,  bigon,  77,  1,  0;  152. 
behave,  biheev,  79,  1,  0. 
behind, biMind,  88, 1,0;  194,  3,  c. 
believe,  baliiv,  86,  1,  c;  152. 
belking,  foo^w,  204,  2,  £. 
bellow,    Mo,   71,    1,  0 ;    162  ; 

191,  3;  204,  1,  0. 
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bellows,  bilnziz,  71,  2,  a. 

bells,  beoz,  71,  1,  I. 

belly,  leli,  71,  1,  a;  204,  1,  a. 

belt,  belt,  71,  1,  «. 

bench,  4ew£s,  71,  1,  #. 

bend,  £*%<£,  71,  1,  a. 

berth,  4a?1J7,  196,  5. 

beside,  bisoid,  200,  2. 

besom,  4?2W,  86,  2,  c;  184,  1,  a; 

200,  2. 

betimes,  bitiimz,  168. 
better,  4e<&»,  193,  1,  4. 
between,  bstwiin,  86,  1,  d;  152. 
betwixt,  £wt£,  152. 
bid,  bid,  73,  1,  a. 
biddy,  ii'rf*/  73,  4. 
bide,  boid,  88,  1,  «. 
big,  biff,  73,4;  211,  1,  b. 
bill,  4*0,  204,  2,  a. 
bind,  Jamrf,  88,  1,  a. 
birch,  4a^s,  74,  1. 
bird,  bsold,  74,  1. 
birth,  bsol]>,  78,  1,  p. 
bis,  4/s,  155. 
bis  not,  bizn,  193,  2,  «. 
bit,  4V£,  73,  1,  a. 
bitch,  bits,  73,  1,  a. 
bite,  &h'£,  88,  1,  #. 
bitter,  4*fco,  73,  1,  a;    193,  1,  4. 
black,  bltek,  69,  1,  #. 
bladder,  bltedao,  69,  1,  J. 
blade,  blesd,  79,  1,  «. 
blame,  bleem,  117,  1,  <z. 
blank,  bleeyk,  101,  1,  a;  215,1,4. 
blanket,  Uayfat,  102, 1 ;  209, 1,4. 
blasted, Uastid,  69, 2,  a;  193,1,4. 
blaze,  bleez,  79,  I,  a;  200,  2. 
bleach,  bliits,  84,  3,  c. 
bleed,  4W,  86,  2,  «;  184,  1,  a. 
blighty,  4&fl»',  73,  4;   193,  1,  4; 

212,  1. 


blind,  bljind,  88,  1,  a. 

blockhead,  Ihked,  213,  1. 

blood,  llod,  92,  3. 

bloom,  bluum,  92,  1. 

blossom,  bhssm,  75,  1,  d ;  200,  2^ 

blouse,  bluuZj  135,  c. 

blow,  Wao,  98,  1,  c. 

blubber,  lUbso,  77,  1, a;  184, 1,  a. 

blush,  btii,  77,  1,  c;  201,  1,  a. 

boar,  4aa?,  91,  1,  a. 

board,  bawd,  91,  1,  b. 

boat,  fort,  90,  4;  193,  1,  c. 

body,  fo<fo',  75,  1,  c. 

body-horse,  bodios,  75,  1,  c. 

boil,  40«'0,  144,  1. 

bold,  baold,  90,  3,  a;    204,  1,  4. 

bolster,  baolstso,  75,  4  ;  193,  1,  4  ^ 

204,  1,  c. 

bolt,  baolt,  75,  4;  193,  1,  c. 
bone,  4o^w,  90,  4. 
bonny,  bvni,  111. 
book,  4w£,  92,  2. 
boon,  4www,  92,  1. 
boot,  buut,  130,  1. 
booth,  buud,  92,  1. 
born,  o#2w^,  76,  1. 
bosom,  buzm,  92,  2 ;  200,  2. 
both,  bo&d,  90,  4;    196,  1,  b. 
bottle,  4*#,  193,  1,  4 ;  204,  1,  4. 
Bottlesford  (short),  bodl,  193, 1,4.. 
bottom,  botm,  bodm,  75,  l,c;  19.">, 

1,4. 

bough,  beeo,  94,  1,  d;  213,  2. 
bought,  food,  97,  2  ;  98,  6  ;   I93r 

1,  c;  212,  1. 
bounce,  bceons,  94,  1,  4. 
bound,  4«0w,  94,  1,  4;   194,  3,  c.. 
bounty,  baonti,  133,  4;  199,  1,  4.. 
bourn,  4«»M,  95,  2. 
bow,  400,  98,  1,  4. 
bow  (vb.),  4«o,  94,  1,  c. 
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bowl,  baol,  75,  4;  184,  1,  a.  brought,  brood,  98,6;   193,  1,0; 

boy,  boi,  144,  1.  212,  1. 

brains,  Irceenz,  96,  1,  a.  brow,  brao,  94,  1,  a. 

branch,  bracents,  142, 1,  b  ;  202,  brusher,  brosso,  113,  1,  a;   201, 

1,  c.  1,  b. 

brand,  5ra«,  194,  3,  c;  199, 1,  0.  bubble,  Ubl,  77,  1,  a ;  204,  2,  a. 

brass,  5ras,  69,  2,  a.  buck,  &J&,  77,  1,  a. 

bray,  £/•#<?,  138,  1,  a.  bucket,  Uk»t,  114,  1 ;  209,  1,  b. 

bread,  bred,  82,  2,  b.  bulb,  &)/£,  204,  1,  e. 

breadpeel,  bredpio,  123,  1,  c.  bulk,  &?/£,  foeo&,  77,  1,  a;   204, 
break,  £m^,  82,  I,  a.  2,  5. 

breast,  brent,  86,  4.  bull,  foj,  77,  2,  a. 

breath,  ir^,  197,  1.  bullet,  bubt,  114,  2. 

breathe,  breed,  84, 1,  e;  184, 1,  «;  bullock,  bulok,  77,  2,  a. 

196,  1,  b.  bumble-bee,  bjmbobn,  114,  1. 

breeches,  britsiz,  86,  2,  «;    202,  bums,  fowz,  113,  1,  a. 

1,.  a.  bunch,  bonts,  77,  3  ;    202,  1,  0. 

breed,  brid,  86,  2,  «.  bundle,  bondl,  77,  1,  0. 

brew,  bruu,  99,  1.  burden,  by)1  dan,  194,  1,  i. 

brick-kiln,  brikhio,  73,  l,i;  199,  burrow,  bori,  77,  3. 

6,  £;  213,  1.  burster,  bostso,  208. 

bride,  braid,  88,  1,  i.  bushel,  buso,  144,  4 ;  201,  1,  b. 

bridge,  bridz,  73,  3  ;  203,  a.  business,  biznes,  73,  1,  b. 

bridle,  broidl,  88,  1,  c.  bustle,  basl,  77,  1,  a;    193,  2,  a. 

bright,  iw#,  73,  4;  212,  1.  busy,  bizi,  73,  1,  i;  200,  2. 

brim,  in'»»,  73,  1,  b.  but,  5a^,  161  ;   193,  1,  c. 

brine,  inh'w,  88,  1,  b;   184,  1,« ;  butcher,  butsso,  114,  2. 

199,  1,  c.  butt,  to£,  113,  1,  a. 

bring,  briy,  73,  1,  «;    215,  2,  3.  butter,  botso,  77,  1,  «;  193,  1,  b. 

bristles,  brizoz,  73,  l,b;   193,  2, a.  button,  bot&n,  114,  1. 
broach,  brats,  128,  1,  b;  202, 1,0. 
broad,  brood,  90,  2,  #. 
broadcast,    brookdst,    69,    2,    « ;  C. 

194,  3,  e. 

broken,  brook,  90,  2,  i  ;   199,  6,  c.  caddie,  kadi,  69,  1,  <f;  209,  1,  a. 

brooch,  £r#0^',  128,  1,  b.  cage,  £^3,  117,  1,  e. 
brood,  bruud,  92,  1.  cake,  keek,  79,  1,  a. 

brook,  irw£,  92,  2.  calf,  /to/,  69,  2,  b  ;   189,  1,  0. 

broom,  bruum,  92,  1.  call,  k.il,  69,  3. 

broth,  inw]?,  75,  2,  #;   197,  1.          came,  komd,  192,  1,  «. 
brother,  bridio,  92,  3.  can,  keen,  69,  1,  « ;   148. 
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canal,  nahnao,  199,  1,  «.  child,    tsjild,    tsoiyd,   88,    1,  a  ; 

candle,  kandl,  69,  1,  a.  181  ;  204,  1,  b. 

canker,  kaaykso,  142,  1,  b.  chimney,  tsimli,  202,  1,  c;  204, 

cannot,  kdnt,  69,  2,  c.  1,  «. 

eanst,  fos£,  £as£,  148;  199,  6,  «.      chirm,  tixPm,  78,  2. 

canst  not,  kasn,  69,  2,  a;  193,  2,  a.      chirp,  ti&p,  74,  1. 

carcase,  ksrkds,  103,  1.  chitterlings,  txidbnz,  73,  4  ;  154  ; 

card,  &•<»«?,  119,  2.  193,  1,  £. 

care,  £*a?,  80,  1,  2.  choice,  £«<m,  144,  3. 

carpenter,  kri-pmtao,  103,  1.  choke,  tsook,  90,  2,  b. 

carrot,  kee-rat,  102,  1 ;  209,  1,  b.      choor,  tsuao,  72,  3;  202,  1,  a. 

chosen,  &0°z,  90,  1,  b;  199,  6,  c. 

Christ,  kriist,  88,  1,  #. 

Christmas,  Itrizmn,  193,  2,  a. 

chuck,  tsok,  113,  1,  a. 

chuckle,  UJkl,  77,  1,  a;  204,  1,  «. 

churm,  ts3olm,  74,  1. 

churn,  ts3oln,  74,  1. 


carve,  £arp,  72,  1,  a. 

case,  £««*,  117,  1,  b. 

cast,  £as£,  69,  2,  a. 

castle,  £«*o,  102,  1 ;  193,  2,  a. 

catch,  &'tf,  104,  2;  202,  1,  d. 

cease,  s^z,  120,  1,  b. 

celery,  wfon",  102,  3;  154. 

chaff,  ««/,  69,  2,  «;  202,  1,  a.        cider,  sJidso,  125,  «. 

chain,  tsceen,  138,  1,  i;  199,  1,  c;      cinder,  sindao,  73,  1,  «. 

202,  1,  c. 
chair,  tsceem,  140. 


claim,  klceem,  138,  1,  S;   192, 1,  c; 

209,  1,  i. 

chalk,  tsacek,  69,  5;  202,  1,  «.  class,  ^a«,  101,  2;  209,  1,  b. 

chamber,  tsembao,  117,  3;  184,1,5.  claw,  kid,  97,  1,  c. 

chance,  tsdns,  142,  2,  i  ;  202,  l,c.  clay,  £/#0,  96,  1,  i. 

change,  tmndz,  142,  2,  i.  clean,  Afe«»,  84,  1,  c\  199,  1,  c; 

chant,  tsdnt,  142,  2,  £.  209,  1,  a. 

chantry,  tmntsri,  142,  2,  i  ;   154.  clear,  kleao,  122;  209,  1,  i. 

chap,  tscep,  69,  1,  <?.  clerk,  klxPk,  106,  2,  a;  209,  1,  b. 

chapel,  tscepo,  102,  1.  climb,  Idem,  73,  1,  o;   184,  2,  3. 

charge,  tsardz,  103,  1  ;  202,  1,  c.  cling,  kliy,  73,  1,  a;  215,  1,  a. 

chatter,  tseetay,  69,  1,  c.  clip,  klip,  73,  1,  i. 

cheap,  tsep,  82,  2,  £;  202,  1,  a.  cloak,  £fo°£,  128,  1,  a. 

cheat,    tf«0£,    120,    1,    b  ;     149;  clog,  *%,  75,  1,  c;    209,   1,  a; 

193,  1,  c;  202,  1,  c.  211,  1,  b. 

cheek,  £SVM'£,  82,  3,  b.  close,  £fo°z,  128,  1,  a;  209,  1,  5. 

cheek  (impudence),  ttsesk,  82,  3,  b.  clot,  £&£,  77,  1,  a. 
cheeky,  tseeki,  82,  3,  b. 
chemise,  simi,  105,  2. 

chew,  Uao,  98,  1,  e;  202,  1,  a.  clothes,  klaoz,  90,  2,  a,  3,  a. 

chicken,  tsikm,  73,  1,  i.  clotted,  klotid,  75,  1,  a. 


cloth,  AfoaJ>,  90,  2,  a;   197,  1. 
clothe,  £/ft?<f,  196,  1,  b. 
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•cloud,  klceod,  94,  1,  a. 

clout,  kleeot,  94,  1,  a. 

clover,  kloovso,  90,  2,  a. 

coach,  kats,  128,  1,  b;  209,  1,  b. 

coat,  knot,  128,  1,  a;  209,  1,  S. 

cock,  kak,  75,  1,  a,  2,  a. 

cod,  &?<?,  75,  1,  a,  2,  a. 

coit,  &»'£,  144,  1. 

cold,  kaold,  90,  3,  a. 

collar-maker,  kolimeekm,  111. 

colour,  &>&,  114,  1. 

colt,   kaolt,   75,   4;    204,    1,   b ; 

209,  1,  a. 

comb,  kwum,  90,  6 ;   1 84,  2,  b. 
•come  (p.p.)?  &J»trf,  77,  1,  a. 
comfort,  kamfaot,  114,  1. 
coming,  kJmsn,  156;    192,  1,  a; 

215,  2,  a. 
company,  kompni,  114,  1;   177; 

183,  £. 
conceit,  kameet,  120,  1,  a;   193, 

l,c. 

concern,  fotusofa,  106,  2,  «. 
consider,  kmsida,  107,  1;  125,  <?; 

200,  2. 

contrary,  fontradi,  111;  1 1 7, 2,  i. 
contrive,  fontrviv,  123,  3. 
cook,  M;,  92,  2. 
cool,  £WM£,  92,  1. 
copper,  kspso,  75,  1,  c. 
cord,    ^Ma?«?,    131  ;    194,    1,    a  ; 

209,  1,  b. 
corn,  £a>2«,  76,  1. 
corner,  kso^nso,  112,  1 ;   199,  1,  b. 
cottern-lug,  kotson  %,  211,  1,  b. 
cotton,  kotn,  111. 
couch,  kaots,  132,  b;  202,  1,  c. 
couch-grass,  kuts,  77,  2,  «  ;  202, 

I,  a. 

•cough,  &w/,  98,  4;  213,  3. 
couldst  not,  &MZW,  193,  2,  «. 


counsel,  kaonso,  133,  i;   177. 

count,  kfsont,  132,  c. 

country,  fontri,  114,  1. 

couple,  &?/?o,  113,  1,  a. 

course,  kdaas,  134,  1. 

cousin,  Jtizan,  114,  1;  200,  2. 

cove,  Mv,  209,  1,  a. 

cover,    &?pa>,    114,    1  ;    190,    1  ; 

209,  1,  I. 

cow,  kao,  94,  1,  a;  209,  1,  «. 
cowardly,  kaoicaodli,  133,  a. 
cowl,  A'«o£,  94,  1,  c. 
cowslip,  kceoslip,  73,  1,  b. 
crabbed,  krabd,  69,  1,  a. 
cradle,  kreedl,  79,  1,  a. 
craft,  £ro/Z,  69,  2,  «;  189,  1,  a. 
crave,  Ar^»,  79,  1,  a. 
crawl,  /Tfl£,  69,  3. 
creep,  kreep,  86,  3,  b 
crept,  ^ej9,  82,  1,  b. 
cress,  £ra>s,  71,  3,  a, 
cripple,  kripo,  73,  1,  J;   183,  a. 
crisp,  krisp,  73,  1,  a;  183,  c. 
croak,  krdk,  209,  1,  «. 
crook,  krik,  92,  3 ;  209,  1,  a. 
cross,  ir^s,  75,  2,  a ;  200,  3. 
crow,  krao,  98,  1,  c;  209,  1,  a. 
crowd,  kraod,  94,  1,  a. 
crown,  £r«0ra,  132,  b;  209,  1,  £. 
crumb,  krim,  77,  1,  a;  184,  1,  b. 
crumble,  kromlo,  77,  1,  «;    184, 

2,  a. 
crush,  &ras,  113,  l,i;  201,  l,b; 

209,  1,  i. 

crust,  krist,  113,  1,  a. 
crutch,  krits,  77,  1,  c. 
cry,  krii,  125,  «. 
cubby  down,  kubi  deeon,  77,  3  ; 

184,  1,  a. 
cucumber,  kukunno,  114,  2  ;   184, 
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cud,  kyd,  77,  1,  a. 

cuddle,  kodl,  77,  1,  a. 

cuff,  tef,  77,  1,  a;  209,  1,  a. 

cuffs,  kofs,  77,  I,  a. 

cunning, konm, 77, 1,«;   199,  l,b. 

cup,  &?/>,  77,  1,  a. 

cupboard,  kylad,  170. 

curd,  kod,  78,  3,  i;   194,  1,  a. 

curse,  &?*,  78,  3,  a ;  208. 

custard,  &«*»<?,  115,2;  150;  208. 

custom,  kjsfom,  114,  1. 

cut,  kot,  77,  3. 

D. 

daft,  daft,  69,  2,  a;   189,  1,  <*. 

daintj,d(eenti,  138,1,0;  194, 1, a. 

daisy,  <fe*z*,  96,  2,  a;  200,  2. 

damage,  damidz,  102, 1 ;  192,  1,0. 

damn,  <%,  101,  1,  «;   192,  3. 

damnation,  neexsn,  118,  1. 

dance,  rfcm*,  142,  2,b;   194,  1,  «. 

dap,  deep,  69,  1,  d. 

dare,  <fo»,  70,  2. 

dark,  tfafit,  72,  1,  a. 

darling,  dzPhn,  72,  1,  a;   156. 

darn,  tforw,  72,  1,  a. 

date,  rfe^,  117,  1,  a. 

daub,  rf««o,  142,  1,  a ;   194,  1,  a. 

daughter,  <?a&0,  97,  1,  d. 

davi,  tfcm',  117,  1,  a. 

day,  <fo0,  96,  1,  a. 

deaf,    <fo/,    <?*/,   82,   2,    £,   4,   i ; 

189,  1,  a. 

deal,  dfa>,  dj'u,  165. 
dear,  <fta?,  87,  2. 
death,  <fo)>,  82,  2,  b  ;  197,  1. 
debt,  <fctf,  104,  1  ;  194,  1,  a. 
deceit,  diseet,  120,  1,  a. 
deceive,  diseev,  120,  1,  a ;   190, 

1,  J;  200,  2. 


deep,  diip,  86,  1,  <£. 

deer,  diso,  87,  2. 

deliver,  /mo,  107,  1  ;  152. 

depend,  depend,  104,  1. 

depth,  dep]>,  71,  1,  e  ;   196,  5. 

desire,  dasaiso,  125,  i. 

devil -hardened,   devlscPdmd,  70, 

1,  «. 

dew,  <?/'M?<,  99,  2. 
did,  d,  155  ;   194,  3,  d. 
die,  <&/,  88,  1,  d. 
difference,  difrnns,  108. 
dike,  djtk,  88,  1,  a. 
din,  din,  73,  1,  i. 
dip,  dip,  73,  1,  i. 
direct,  direkt,  104,  1. 
dirt,  <f»^,  dusot,  74,  1  ;   194,  1,  a. 
disease,  dizeez,  120,  1,  a  ;  200,  2. 
dismal,  dismo,  200,  2  ;  204,  3,  d. 
disturb,  stsoll,  115,  1  ;  152. 
dive,  ddiv,  88,  1,  b. 
dizzy,  d/3i,  73,  1,  b  ;  200,  2. 
do,  <Zw«,  <fo,  (?,  92,  1  ;  171. 
doe,  da,  90,  1,  a. 
doer,  <Zwa>,  93. 
dog,  dog,  211,  1,  A. 
done,  don,  92,  3. 
door,  <&£»,  93;  194,  1,  a. 
dost,  st,  171. 
dote,  rfo%  128,  1,  a. 
double,  di>lo,  113,  1,  a. 
doubt,  <W,  132,  b;  193,  1,  o. 
dough,  dao,  98,  1,  rf;  213,  2. 
down,  dfeon,  94,  1,  a. 
dozen,  djzdn,  114,  1. 
dragon,  dragon,  102,  1. 
drake,  dreak,  79,  1,  a;  194,  1,  a. 
draught,  draft,  97,  1,  d;  212,  2. 
draw,  drd,  97,  1,  A. 
drawl,  dral,  69,  3. 
dread,  r7r^,  194,  1,  a. 
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dream,  dreem,  82,  1,  b.  edge,  cedz,  71,  3,  «;  203,  a. 

dreary,  dreeri,  86,  3,  b.  eel,  Mil,  84,  3,  b. 

drench,  drents,  71, 1,  a;  202, 1,  a.  eft,  eevst,  99,  4  ;  190,  1,  a ;  193, 

dress,  dres,  104,  1.  1,  c. 

drew,  rfra</,  97,  1,  b.  eighth,  ^4,  96,  1,  e\  193,  2,  4. 

drive,  drJio,  88,  1,  «.  '  eint,'  wnt,  int,  165. 

driven,  drow,  90,  2,  «.  either,  dida,  96,  3 ;  196,  1,  a. 

drought,  drat,  94,  3;   193,  1,  d;  elder,  Jieldx,  194,  1,  c. 

212,  1.  eleven,  elebm,  71,  1,  c;   190,  2. 

drove  (sh.),  drav,  90,  1,  #.  elm,  aim,  71,  6. 

drown,  drceond,  94, 1,  c;  194, 1,  c.  else,  002,  204,  1,  c. 

drowsy,  draozi,  94,  1,  a.  empty,  enti,  71,  I,/;  192,  2. 

drunge,  drindz,  77,  3;  203,  a.  enemy,  endmoi,  125,  a;  199,  1,4.. 

drunk,  driyk,  77,  1,  «.  engage, geedz,  117,  1,«;  211,  !,<?. 

dry,  droi,  88,  1,  4.  engine,  mdzin,  199, 1,  4;  203,4. 

due,  djuu,  135,  «.  England,  eyhn,  71,  1,  a;  149. 

dumb,  dam,  77,  1,  a;  184,  2,  4.  enjoy,  ond&i,  144,  1. 

dung,  <%,  77,  1,  a;    194,  1,  a;  enlist,  list,  107,  1. 

215,  1,  a.  enough,  »nof,    152;    199,   1,   4; 

dust,  <#«*,  77,  1,  b.  213,  3. 

duty,  djuuti,  136,  1.  entice,  mtois,  125,  4. 

dwarf,  dwa?2/,  72,  1,  a;  213,  3.  entitle,  entitf/,  125,  e\  193,  1,  4. 

dwindle,  dwindl,  73, 1,  a;  191,1;  equal,  eekwo,  121,  1,  4;   149. 

194,  1,  0;  204,  1,  4.  escape,  0skesp,  210,  4. 

dye,  <&/',  88,  1,  d.  evening,  iivnm,  84,  3,  4  ;    156;. 

215,  2,  a. 

-g  ever,  «v»,  84,  2,  c. 
except,  sept,  152. 

eager,  eegx>,  120,  1,  a.  exciseman,  iksvizmm,  125,  4. 

eagle,  <?^o,  120,  1,«;  204,  2,  a ;  eye,  sz,  88,  1,  d. 

211,  1,  d. 

earn,jYaw,  214,  2.  -p 
earnest,  soln&st,  87,  1 ;   199,  1,4; 

207,  3.  face,/m,  117,  1,  d;   188,  1.. 

earth,  aj>,  72,  4  ;  208.  fact,/<^,  101,  1,  a. 

earwig, //#«%,  211,  1,4;  214,2.  fade,/m/,  117,  1,  a;   188,  2. 

ease,  eez,  120,  1,  a.  faggot,  fag  it,  102,  1  ;   188,  2. 

easily,  ««»'(#),  120,  1,  a.  fail,  faeo,  138,  1,  d;  204,  2,  <?, 

east,  iist,  eest,  82,  3,  4.  faint,  faent,  138,  1,  c;   188,  2. 

Easton,  mw,  193,  2,  a.  fair,/#«a>,  80,  3;  96,  I,/;   140; 

eat,  «tf,  e»t,  82,  1,  a;    193,  1,  c.  187,  2  ;  188,  1. 
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fairing,  faeron,  138,  1,  e;  188,  2.  fellow,  veto,  187,  1. 

fairish,  faeris,  96,  I,  a;    187,  2.  felt,  felt,  187,  2. 

faith,  /#*>,   138,   1,  e;    188,  2;  ferret,  vtfrft,  109;   188,  1. 

197,  1.  fetch,  vets,  71,  1,  a  ;    187,  1  ; 

Ml,  fat,  69,  3;   187,  1.  193,  2,  c. 

fallen,  t?<?/,  187,  1.  fever,  feeva,  71,  3,  4;    188,  2; 

fallow,  tw&p,  162;   187,  1  ;  204,  190,  1,  a. 

1,  fl.  few,  vjuu,  99,  2;  187,  1. 

false, /orb,  101,  3;  188,2;  204,  fickle -minded,  fiUmoindid,    73, 

I,  ft  1,  4. 

fare,/ac»,  80,  3.  fiddle,  fidl,   73,   1,   a;    187,  2; 

f aring,  farm,  III,  note.  196,  2. 

farmer, /a>2»*<»,  188,  1.  fierce,  fi»s,  106,  3;   188,  2;  208. 

farther,  >2,  154.  fight,  ttit,  73,  4;   187,  1;    193, 

farthing,  ftfdm,  72,  1,  a;  156;  1,  c;  212,  1. 

196,  1,  a,  figs,  n>3,  107,  1. 

fashion,  fceism,  102,  1  ;   188,  2.  file,  «wo,  88,  1,  a;  187,  1. 

fast,  vast,  69,  2,  a;   187,  1.  fill,  vil,  73,  1,  4;   187,  1. 

fasten,  0asw,  69,  2,  a;    187,1;  filth,  ^ty,   73,    1,  d;    187,    2; 

193,  2,  0.  196,  5;  204,  1,  e. 

fat,  fat,  69,  1,  4;    187,  2.  fin,*;m,73,  1,  a;  187, 1 ;  199,  l,c. 

fate,  fe?t,  120,  1,  «;   188,  2.  find,  voind,  187,  1. 

father,  0d<?;»,  69,  2,  a;    187,  1  ;  fine,/?w»,  125,  4;   188,  2. 

196,  1,  0.  finish,  finis,  201,  1,  4. 

fathom,  ftedm,  69,   1,   «;    158;  fire,  voiao,  88,  1,  4;  89,1;   187,1. 

187,2;  196,  1,  a.  firewood,    viisohud,    77,    2,    a; 

fault,X  142,  1,  a;  188,  2.  187,  1;  191,  2,  a;  213,  1. 

favour, feevx,  118,  1;  163.  firk,  /»»£,   72,    2,  a;    187,   2  ; 

fear,/a>,  85,  2;  187,  2.  209,  1,  a. 

feast,  w«*,  120,  1,  4;  188,  1.  first,  vost,  74,  2;  208. 

feat,/^,  120,  1,  a.  fist,    t?f«*,    73,    1,   d ;     187,    1  ; 

feather,  vedm,  71,  1,  4;  187,  1.  193,  1,  c. 

feature,  feetsao,  121,  1,  a.  five,  vot'v,  88,  1,  a;  187,  1. 

feeble,  feebo,  120,  1,  4;   188,  2.  fivepence,  vipsns,  73,  1,  a;  88,  2; 

feed,/u*,  86,  1,  4;  187,  2.  187,  1. 

ieQ\,fiild,  86,  1,4;  165;  187,1;  flags,  /*yg,    69,   1,   d;    187,   2; 

194,  1,  c;  204,  1,  4.  211,  1,  4. 

feet,/^,  86,  1,  4.  flail, ^02,  96,  1,  c;  188,  2. 

feik,  fe»k,   96,   2,  4  ;     187,  2  ;  flake, >«#,  79,  1,  a  ;  187,  2. 

209,  1,  0.  flame, /*,?>»,  117,  1,  a;  188,  2. 

fell,/J,  71,  1,  h;  185.  flea,/«V,  82,  3,  4;   187,  2. 
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fleck,  ftek,  187,  2.  forge,  fatPds,  112,  1 ;  188,  2. 

fledge,  fledzd,  71,  1,  rf;    187,  1  ;  fork,/»8Jfc,  76,  1  ;  187,  1. 

194,  1,  o;  203,  a.  forra,/»X  H2,  1;   188,  2. 

fleece,  fliis,  86,  1,  <Z;   187,  2.  fortnight,  v^tnait,  98,  3;  187,  1. 

flesh, /m,  71,  4,  b;  201,  1,  «.  fortune,  fa~tsm,  112,  1 ;  188,  2.. 


Z,  99,  1.  forty,ra?W,98,  3;  187,  1;  207,3. 

flicker, /*'&»,  73,  1,  «;   187,  2.         foster,  fosto,  75,  1,  d;  187,  2. 
flight,  vtiit,    73,    4  ;     187,   1  ;      fought,    vaot,    97,    2  ;    187,   1 ;. 

212,  1.  193,  1,  c;  212,  1. 

fling,  flig,  73,  4;   187,  2.  foul, /«<>/,  94,  1,«;   187,  2. 

flint,  vlent,  187,  1 ;  193,  2,  0.          four,  v«oa>,  98,  1,  e\  187,  1. 
flitch,  flik,  73,  1,  «.  fourteen,  vdaotiin,  98,  2;  187,  1~ 

flitter,  vlitso,  187,  1 ;   193,  1,  b.         fourth,  vfloa?}?,  98,  1,  e ;   196,  5. 
float, /«%  90,  1,  4;   187,  2.  fowl,/«o/,  94,  1,  0;  187,  2. 

France,  »raw«,  188,  1. 

fraud,  frood,  142,  3;  188,  2. 

fray,/ra,  138,  2;   188,  2. 

free,/nV,  86,  1,  <?;  187,  2. 

freeze,  0nYs,  86,  1,  d;    187,  1 ;, 

200,  2. 

fresh,  vres,  71,   1,   b;    187,   1; 

201,  1,  a. 

fret,  w«$,  82,  2,  a  ;   187,  1  ;   193, 


flock,  t?fo£,  75,  1,  a;  187,  1. 

flood,  flad,  92,  3;  187,  2. 

floor, /w»,  187,  2. 

flow,  flao,  98,  1,  <?. 

flower,  flaowao,  134,  2. 

flue,/ww,  135,  c;  188,  2. 

flung,  flog,  187,  2. 

flute, /MM^,  135,  a;   188,  2. 

flutter,/?fc»,  77,  1,  »;  187,  2. 

fly,  ftf»Y,  86,  1,  d;   187,  1.  1,  c. 

foal,/a/,  90,  1,  b.  Friday,  witidii,  187,  1. 

fold,/ao^,  90,  3,  a;  187,  2.  friend,  wwirf,  86,  4;  187,  1. 

fold-shore,  v&lsusod,  187,  2  ;   194,      fright,  //v^,  187,  2. 

1,  c.  frog,  frog,   75,    1,  rt;    187,  2 

folk,  vook,  75,  2,  c;  187,  1.  211,  1,  b. 

follow,/^,    75,    1,    a;     162;      from,  vram,  187,  1. 

187,   1. 

fond,/0»rf,  75,  1,  c;   187,  1. 
iood,fuud,  92,  1;  187,  2. 
fool, /MO,  128,  3;  188, 1;  204,2, a. 
foot,  «w£,  92,  2;  187,  1. 
football,  vutbw,  204,  3,  b. 
for,/»,  159;  185. 

force,  /M,  112,  3;   188,  2;   208.      fry,/m,  125,  rt. 
foreign,  vorsn,  188,  1.  fuel,  J^MO,  136,  1  ;  177. 

foreigner,  vw»nso,  111.  full,  VM/,  187,  1. 

forfeit,  fnPfrt,  112,  1  ;   188,  2.         fumble, /smio,  204,  2,  <?.. 


front, /rw#,  113,  1,  a;   188,  2. 
frost,  froost,  75,  2,  «;   187,  2. 
froth,  frw\,  90,  2,  4;    187,  2  ;. 

196,  5. 
frown,  freeon,   132,  4;    188,   2; 

199,  1,  c. 
fruit,  fruut,  135,  c ;   188,  2. 
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fur,  115,  1  ;  188,  2.  gibbet,  dzibst,  203,  4. 

furlong,  vztlen,  187,  1.  gibbles,  dziboz,  203,  4 ;  204,  2,  a. 

furnish,  ftfnis,  115,  1 ;    182,  2  ;  giddy,  gidi,  73,  1,  4. 

201,  1 ,  4.  giddy-headed,  gidiedid,  2 1 1 ,  1 ,  a ; 
furaiture./atat'tfa,  115,1;  188,2.          213,  1. 


furrow,  fir0,  77,  1,  a. 
fuss,/M,  77,  1,  b;  187,  2. 
fussy,/;m,  77,  1,  4;  187,  2. 


girl,  gsollo,  g'olo,  181  ;  208. 

give,  git,  190,  3,  0;  211,  1,  0. 

gizzard,  gizaod,  211,  1,  d. 
fusty,  fasti,  113,  1,  a;  188,  2.         glee,  glii,  86,  1,  d. 
future,  fjuutsa,  136,  1.  glide,  gljid,  88,  1,  a. 

glitter,  ^/?'0X  73,  1,  a ;  193,  1,  4  ; 

211,  1,  a. 
Gr.  gloom,  gluum,  92,  1. 

glory,  £/00n,  1 28,  1 ,  d ;  21 1 , 1 ,  £ 
gab,  gab,  69,  1,  0*;    184,  1,  0;     glow,  ^£00,  98,  1,  a;  211,  1,  0. 

211,  1,  Or.  glutton,  gtitm,  114,  1. 

gabble,  gcett,  69,  1,  d;  211,  1,  0.     gnat,  ncet,  69,  1,  0  ;  211,  2,  0. 
gad,  ^#0",  69,   1,  0;    194,  1,  0;      gnaw,  wd,  97,  1,  0;  211,  2,  0. 

211,  1,  0.  go,  #0°,  90,  1,  0. 

gag,  ^«y,  211,  1,  4.  goad,  ^00",  90,  1,  0. 

gall,  ,ff0/,  69,  3;  211,  1,  0.  goat,  gat,  90,  1,  0. 

gallon,  gcelvn,  102,  1.  going)  gwteen,  gwwn,  90,  5. 

gaily,  ^#/#,  211,  1,  0.  gold,  gaold,  90,  3,  4  ;  204,  1,  4; 

gander,  gcecendw,  69,  5  ;  211,1,0.          211,  1,  0. 
gape,  gap,  79,  2  ;  211,  1,  0.  gone,  £<w»,  90,  2,  0. 

garden,  giaodsn,  119,  1;  194,1,0;      good,  ywtf*,  92,  2. 

goose,   #ww«,    92,    1  ;    200,    3  ; 


211,  1,  d. 

garret,  ^<mtf,  102,  1 ;  211,  1,  d.         211,  1,  0. 
garter,  g&Ha,  103,  1  ;  193,  1,  4 ;     gore,  ^0»,  91,  1,  0;  211,  1,  0. 
211,  1,  d.  gout,  ^«o£,  132,  4;  211,  1,  0\ 

gate,  gedt,  79,  1,  4;  211,  1,  0.         governor,  govffnio,  114,  1;    154; 
gather,  £A&o,    69,  8;    194,    2;          199,  1,  4. 

gown,  ^r«ow,  132,  4. 

grace  (vb.),  ^/w«,  117,  1,  d. 

grains,  graenz,  138,  1,  4;  2. 


211,  1,  a. 
gauge-brick,  geedzbrik,  117,  1,0 

203,  4;  211,  1,  d. 
gave,  £»W,  190,  3,  a. 
gawk,  <7^,  110;  211,  1,  «. 
gawney,  ^dm,  211,  1,  a. 

ae,  138,  l,a;  211,  1,  <*. 


grandfather,    grtemfa,    102,    1  ; 

154;   194,  3,  «? ;   199,  2,  4. 
grant,   grant,    142,    2,   4 ;    193, 

1,  c;  211,  1,  tf. 

geese,  gits,  86,  1,  4;  211,  1,  0.        grass,  #rd*,  69,  2,  0;  211,  1,  0. 
:ghost,  gdsst,  90,  1,  0.  grate,  ^r#0£,  117,  1,  0. 
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grave, grew,  79,  1,  a;  211,  1,  a.  half,  hdf,  69,  2,  b. 

gray,  grcee,  96,  1,  b;  211,  1,  a.  halfpennyworth,  eepsot,  191,  2,  i; 

graze,  greez,  79,  1,0.  197,  4  ;  199,  6,  d. 

grease,  greez,  120,  1,  a.  halloo,  htelso,  102,  1  ;  162. 

green,  griin,  86,  1,  b.  hand,  A«w<?,  69,  1,  a;  194,  3,  c. 

greet,  griit,  86,  1,  i.  handful,  Juemfo,  199,  2,  i;  194, 

grew,  graod,  99,  1.  3,  e;  204,  3,  ^. 

grief,  gritf,  123,  1,  a;  189,  1,  b  ;  handkerchief,    hcegksotsao,     154  ; 

211,  1,  d.  194,  3,  e;  202,  1,  c. 

grime,  groim,  88,  1,  a;  211,  1,  a.  handle,  Juendl,  204,  1,  b. 

grind,  grdind,  88,  1,  a.  handy,  handi,  69,  1,  a;  199,  1,  i. 

grip,  grip,  73,  1,  a.  hard,  hxPd,  70,  1,  o. 

gripe,  groip,  88,  1,  a.  harden,  hzPdm,  70, 1,  a;  194,  l,b. 

gristle,  ^mo,  73,  1,0;   193,  2,  a.  hare,  Aa»,  80,  1. 

groan,  groan,  90,  2,  a.  harl,  A<m>£,  70,  4  ;  181 ;  206. 

grope,  grdp,  90,  1,  0.  harm,  hao2m,  70,  1,  a. 

•ground,  grceond,  94,  1,  i.  harp,  hsozp,  70,  1,  «. 

grounds,  grceonz,  94,  l,i;  194,  3,0.  hasp,  A<e/?s,  69,  1,  «;   183,  c. 

grow,  ^rflro,  98,  1,  a;  211,  1,  a.  hatch,  hats,  69,  1,  a. 

gruel,  ^rrwo,  136,  1  ;  152;    211,  hate,  heet,  79,  1,  a. 

1,  <Z.  have,  a,  o,  69,  2,  d;   148. 

grumble,    grambo,    113,     1,    a;  havoc,  <g&0£,  102,  1;    190,  1,  i; 

211,  1,  a.  209,  1,  5. 

grunt, grant,  77,  1,  a;  211,  1,  a.  hawk,  hak,  97,  1,  e;  190,  3,  a. 

guess,  #es,  200,  3;  211,  1,  a.  hay,  A#0,  96,  1,  c. 

guinea-fowls,  gliiniz^  123,  1,  d.  he,  AM,  9,  86,  1,  a;  148. 

gullet,  gjbt,  114,  1.  head,  hed,  82,  2,  £ ;    190,  3,  a; 
gum,  gym,  92,  3  ;  211,  1,  a.  213,  1 ;  214,  2. 

gurgeons,  gsoldz»nz,  115,  1 ;  203,  headland,  edkn,  149;  194,  3,  c  ; 

A;  211,  1,  d.  213,  1. 

guts,  ^£s,  211,  1,  d.  heal,  Aw7,  84,  3,  c. 

gutter  (vb.),^to,  114,  1;    193,  health,  Mj>,  71,   I,/;  196,5; 
1,  b;  211,  1,  d.  204,  1,  e. 

heap,  hup,  82,  3,  5. 
hear,/?a>,  214,  2. 

H.  heart,  ^a>%  72,  1,  a. 

hearth,  Aa?3]?,  72,  1,  « ;  197,  1. 

habit,  Jieebit,  102,  1.  heat,  A^£,  84,  1,  c. 
had,  rf,  148.  heathen,  heed&n,  84,   1,  c;   196, 

hadst,  st,  s,  z,  148.  1,  a;   199,  1,  c, 

luiil,  7*^,  96,  1,  «.  heather^  7^<fc»,  84,  2,  c;  196, 1,  a. 
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heaven,  hebm,  71,  l,c;  190,2.  hollow,   holao,   75,    1,    «;     162;. 

heavy,  hevi,  71,  1,  a.  191,  3. 

hedge,  hedz,  71,  1,  a.  holy,  hdli,  90,  1,  a. 

hedge-pick,  edzpeak,  211,  1,  b.  home,  worn,  90,  5. 

heed,  Mid,  86,  1,  b;    3,  a ;  194,  home-cured,  oymkjiood,  90,  2,  a. 

1,  0.  honey,  oni,  77,  1,  o;  199,  1,  b. 

heel,  M/,  86,  1,  b.  honour,  onso,  111 ;   163. 

heft,  heft,  193,  1,  d.  hood,  Awrf,  92,  2. 

heifer,    haefso,   96,    1,   0  ;     189,  hook,  AM£,  92,  2. 

1,  «.  hop,  hoop,  75,  2,  0. 

height,  Jmt,  193,  1,  rf;  212,  1.  hopper,  hopso,  75,  1,  a. 

hell,  hel,  71,  1,  «.  horn,  horn,  76,  1. 

help,  help,  71,  1,  4;  204,  1,  e.  horse,  &>*,  76,  3;  208;  213,  1. 

hem,  hem,  71,  1,  a.  hound,  hceond,  94,  1,  b. 

hen,  hin,  71,  2,  a;  199,  1,  c.  hour,  MOWM,  134,  2. 

her,  A»,  153  ;  213,  1.  house,  hceos,  94,  1,  «;  200,  3. 

herbs,  so~bz,  106,  2,  «.  however,  uevao,  94,  4;  173. 

here,  hiao,  87,  3 ;  214,  2.  hud,  &?<?,  77,  3. 

hereright,  jiaoraroit,  154;  214,  2.  humble,  hombo,  116,  1. 

heron,  a)ln,  106,  1 ;  199,  1,  <?.  humhaw,  homd,  97,  1,  0. 

hew,  A/ttw,  99,  2.  hundred,  hondsod,  77,  1,  «. 

hide,  foh'rf,  88,  1,  b.  hung,  hoy,  75,  5. 

high,  hoi,  88,  1,  <Z;  213,  2.  hunger,  %^»,  77,  1,  a. 

hill,  A»o,  73,  1,  b.  hunt,  Aaw#,  77,  1,  a. 

hilt,  Azo^,  204,  1,  b.  hurdle,  &»W,  78,  1,  c. 

him,  ?»,  w,  m,  148.  hurt,  A»^,  115,  1. 

hind,  hoind,  88,  1,  a;    194,  3,  <?.  husband,  hosbm,  77,  1,  #;    158  • 
hinder,  hindso,  73,  1,  a.  194,  3,  c. 

hinges,  endziz,  71,  1,  a;    199,  1, 

b ;  203,  a. 

hip,  hip,  73,  1,  J.  I. 

hire,  hoiw,  88,  1,  #. 

hitch  offtime,  hitsooftoim,  75,2, «.  I,  «',  dropped,  168. 

hive,  hoiv,  88,  1,  b.  ice,  aw,  88,  1,  «. 

hoard,  A«»</,  91,  1,  b.  idle,  j«W,  88,  1,  «. 

hoarse,  Ma?«,  91,  1,  a.  if,  */,  155  ;  189,  5. 

hob,  AsJ,  184,  1,  a.  ignorance,  igarms,  199,  7. 

hold,  //<Wrf,  90,  3,  a  ;   194,  3,  b  •  in  case,  ^^o«,  199,  5. 

204,  3,  c.  inch,  *'»<*,  73,  1,  4;  202,  1,  0. 

hole,  &w£,  90,  2,  4.  ink,  <j#£,  104,  1  ;  215,  1,  4. 

holiday,  Iwlidee,  96,  2,  «.  inquire,  eykwoiw,  127. 
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instead,  mstid,  82,  4,  a;  156.          key,  kae,  96,  1,  b. 


is,  3,  155. 

island,  oikn,  149  ;  194,  3,  c. 

it,  «d,  155;  193,  1,  c. 

itch,  eets,  79,  1,  a. 

ivy,  oivi,  88,  1,  a. 


khaki,  *»»&,  70,  4. 

kid,  kid,  73,  4. 

kill,  &o,  73,  1,  b. 

kin,  £w,  73,  1,  b. 

kingdom,  kin»m,  194,  3, /;  215, 

2,c. 

kiss,  kis,  73,  1,  i;  200,  3. 
kitchen,  kitton,  73,  1,  b;   202, 

1,  a;  209,  1,  a. 
kite,  &?#,  88,  1,  b. 
knee,  mV,  86,  1,  d;  209,  2. 
knew,  naod,  99,  1. 

knife,  jwtf  88,  1,  a:  189,  1,  a. 

jaunt,  A****,  69,  5;   142,  1,  i;  '      ^          ^  '         J 

OHQ    i  MW)  /wf,  /o,  i,  o,  ^uy,  ^. 


J. 

jams,  dzamz,  101,  1,  i;  203,  b. 
jarl,  <£z0V,  70,  4 ;   181. 
jaundice,  dzatendsoz,  142,  1,  & 
154;  203,  b. 


203,  i. 
jawed,  dzad,  97,  1,  0. 


knock,  nok,  75,  1,  «;  209,  2. 


know,  noo,  98,  l,o;  169;  209,  2. 
jealous,  A*.,   lOo,  1,  «;   204,      ^  ^ .  ^  ^  J 

1,  a. 


L. 

lace,  fces,  117,  1,  d. 
ladder,  ladso,  69,  1,  b. 
ladle,  fe«eW,  79,  1,  a. 


2,  a;  204,  2,  «. 
journey,  dzz>lni,  115,  1  ;   203, 
judge,  <?s^z,  116,  1. 
just,  dzist,  116,  2. 


K. 


jelly,   rfsWzY,    105,    1,    a;     166; 

203,  i. 

job,  dzob,  111. 

joggle,  rf%0,  203,  b;   211,  1,  <Z. 
joint,  dzaint,  144,  2. 
joist,  dzsist,  144,  2. 
jolly,  A^,  111 

jostle,  dzoso,  110;    113,  3;    193,      , 

9   ,.  904   o   „  lame,  ^w,  79,  1,  «. 

lamp,  leemp,  101,  1,  a. 
lane,  few,  79,  1,  a. 
language,  Iteywidz,  102,  1. 
lantern,    Iceandaon,    142,    1,    b  ; 

193,  1,  5. 

lark,  fortt,  70,  1,  c;  209,  1,  a. 
last,  fes#,  69,  2,  #. 
keen,  £«Yw,  86,  1,  b;  199,  1,  <?.        late,  leet,  79,  1,  «. 
keep,  kip,  86,  2,  «  ;  165  ;  183,  a;      lather,  tetfa?,  69,  1,  d\  196,  1,  «. 

209,  1,  a.  laugh,  Idf,  97,  1,  rf;  212,  2. 

kept,  kep,  193,  2,  c.  laughter,  lofta,  97,  1,  d;  212,  2. 

kernel,  katftwl,  72,  2,  c.  law,  ?ci,  97,  1,  a. 

kettle,  M,  193,  1,  b ;  204, 1,  } ;      lay,  lae,  96,  1,  c. 
209,  1,  <&.  leach,  see  leech. 
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lead,  led,  82,  2,  ft.  line,  Uin,  88,  1,  a. 

lead,  lead,  84,  1,  c.  linen,  &n0»,  73,  1,  c\  199,  1,  b. 

leader  (a  sinew),  lesdao,  84,  1,  c;  linger,  liyffio,  71,  2,  a;  211,  2,  ft. 

194,  1,  0.  linseed,  limiid,  73,  1,  c. 

leaf,  liif,  82,  3,  ft.  lip,  Up,  73,  1,  «. 

leak,  leek,  82,  1,  «.  listen,  lizn,  73,  1,  ft;  193,  2,  a. 

lean  (vb.),  fan,  84,  1,  c.  little,  litl,  73,  1,  rf;  193,  1,  b. 

lean  (adj.),  /e^w,  84,  1,  c.  loaf,  /#/",  90,  1,  a;  189,  1,  a. 

leap,  /MJp,  82,  3,  b.  loan,  J«X  90,  1,  a. 

learn,  fo1**,  87,  1 ;  207,  3.  loath,  la},  90,  1,  o;  197,  1. 

least,  least,  84,  1,  c.  lock,  lolc,  75,  1,  a. 

leather,  ledso,  71,  1,  ft;  196,  1,  a.  lodge,  forfz,  110;  203,  b. 

leave,  leev,  84,  1,  c.  loft,  foa/55,  75,  2,  a;  189,  1,  a. 

leech,  fe0#,  84,  1,  a;  202,  1,  «.  loin,  lain,  144,  2  ;  199,  1,  b. 

leek,  &£,  86,  2,  ft;  165  ;  209, 1,  a.  lonely,  lomli,  90,  4. 

leg,  leg,  71, .  1,  «;  211,  1,  ft.  long,  %,  75,  1,  e;   211,  2,  ft; 
lend,  len,  84,  2,  0.  215,  1,  a. 

length,  len},  71,  1,  a;    196,  5;  look,  M,  92,  2. 

215,  2,  c.  loom,  luum,  92,  1. 

lest  not,  lesn,  193,  2,  a.  loos,  lum,  92,  1. 

let,  let,  84,  2,  ft;   193,  1,0.  lord,  feftf,  190,  3,  a. 

letter,  /<?£#,  104,  1.  lost,  lost,  75,  1,  a. 

lettuce,  letss,   105,   1,   a  ;    193,  lot,  lot,  75,  1,  a;  2,  a. 

1,  J.  loud,  l&odlik,  166. 

lice,  7;m,  88,  1,  ft.  louse,  feos,  94,  1,  a. 

lick,  &#,  73,  1,  a.  love,  &w,  77,  1,  a. 

lid,  W,  73,  1,  a.  low,  &w,  98,  1,  d. 

lie,  ft*',  88,  1,  e.  lug,  %,  77,  1,  a;  211,  1,  ft. 

life,  ft*/,  88,  1,  a;  189,  1,  a.  lung,  %,  211,  2,  ft. 
lift,  &yfc,  73,  1,  ft;  189,  1,  a. 
light  (sb.),  ft**,  73,  4;  212,  1. 

light  (adj.),  ft**,  73,  4.  M. 

lightning,  loitnm,  215,  2,  a. 

like,  ft$,  88,  1,  a;  166.  machine  (vb.),  sin,  107,  1 ;  149. 

lilac,  laelok,  204,  1,  a.  mad,  »««<Z,  69,  1,  ft. 

limb,  Urn,  73,  1,  a,  made,  wm#,  79,  1,  c. 

limb  (vb.),  /MW,  73,  1,  a;   192,  madell,  mceoz,  103,  4;  152. 

1,  «.  maggot,  magat,  69,   1,  rf;    211, 
lime,  Uim,  88,  1,  a.  1,  c. 

limekiln,  loimkio,  73,  l,ft;    199,  magnify,  magifii,  199,  7. 

6,  ft.  main,  m<een,  138,  1,  ft;  199,  l,c. 
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malt,  myylt,  69,  4. 
mane,  meen,  79,  1,  a. 
mange,  maandz,  142, 1,  b  •  203,  b. 
manner,  manso,  102,  1. 
many,  mceni,  69,  1,  a. 
map,  map,  101,  1,  a. 
market,  mzPket,  103,  1. 
marlborough  -  handed,    moobsrs- 

handid,  204,  3,  b. 
marrow,  mart,  162. 
marry,  meeri,  102,  1. 
mash,  meets,  69,  7;  201,  1,  a. 
•masoner,  meesnao,  118,  1 ;  200,  2. 
master,  masta,  117,  2,  a;    120, 

1,  a;   193,  1,  b. 

maul(vb.),  mal,  101,  4  ;  192,  1,  c. 
maw,  mabag,  97,  1,  a. 
me,  »Z9,  151. 

meadow, mead,  meds,  84, 2, #;  162. 
meal,  #wo,  84,  3,  i ;  204,  2,  a. 
mean,  wma,  84,  1,  c;   192,  1,  «. 
measles,  meezoz,  121, 1,  i  ;  200,  2. 
measure,  mizso,  121,  2;  175. 
meat,  meet,  82,  1,  a. 
meddle,  medl,  104,  1  ;   194,  1,  a  • 

204,  1,  b. 

meet,  meet,  86,  3,  a;  193,  1,  c. 
men,  men,  71,  1,  a. 
mend,  mend,  104,  1. 
mice,  wms,  88,  1,  b. 
middle,  midl,  73,  1,  a;  204,  1,  b. 
mid-Lent,  m.edkn,  193,  2,  c. 
midwife,  midwoif,  73,  1,  a. 
might,  med,  179;  193,  1,  c. 
might  say  (nay),  msdscse,  96,  1,  c. 
mightst,  mes,  179. 
mignonette,  mmsnet,  199,  7. 
mild,  ffm&£,  88,  1,  a;   204,  1,  i. 
mildew,  miodjuu,  73,  1,  «. 
mile,  moio,  88,  1,  «;    192,  1,  a; 

204,  2,  a. 


milk,  miok,  73,  1,  e;  204,  2,  #. 
milksops,  mioksops,  77,  1,  <z. 
mind,  nioind,  88,  1,  «;   194,  3,  <?; 

199,  1,  c. 

mint,  mm£,  73,  1,  b. 
mire,  »?^a?,  88,  1,  b ;  89,  1. 
miss,  mis,  73,  1,  a. 
mist,  »«u£,  73,  1,  a. 
mistletoe,  mizltd,  73,  1,  «;  193, 

2,  a;  204,  1,  b. 
mite,  ww£,  88,  1,  a. 
mix,  WM'&S,  73,  1,  a. 
moan,  moan,  90,  4. 
moist,  mteist,  144,  3. 
moisture,  mceistsw,  144,  3. 
money,  »wm,  114,  1. 
monger,  moygao,  77,  1,  «;    211, 

2,  b. 
mongrel,  moggro,  114,   1  ;    211, 

1,  d. 

month,  mont,  197,  4. 
mood,  muud,  92,  1. 
moon,  muun,  92,  1. 
more,  mdso,  91,  1,  «. 
morning,  m^nm,  76,  1. 
morsel,  moso,  112,  3;  200,  2;  208. 
mortar,  mso'-tao,  112,  1;   154. 
moss,  mos,  75,  1,  3;  75,  2,  «. 
most,  mo9st,  90,  4. 
moth,  Jttiw)?,  196,  5. 
mother,  modao,  92,  3. 
mothery,  modsri,  77,  1,  a. 
motty,  moti,  111. 
mould,  maold,  128,  2;  204,  1,  b. 
moult,  /wrtX  145,  3;   193,  1,  c. 
mount,  mcBont,  132,  c. 
mourn,  mason,  95,  2. 
move,  WZMWP,  130,  1. 
mow,  mao,  98,  1,  c. 
much,  mots,  77,  1,  c. 
muck,  mob,  77,  1,  c;  209,  1,  a. 
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mule,  mjuo,  135,  a;  192,  1,  c. 
murder,  mao}dao,  78,  1,  c;  196,  2. 
music,  mjuusic,  136,  1. 
must,  most,  92,  3  ;  171. 
mustard,  mostsod,  114,  1. 
mutton,  mttsn,  114,  1. 
muzzle,  mozo,  114,  1 ;  200,  2. 
my,  mi,  155. 

myself,   miseof,    166  ;    200,    2  ; 
204,  2,  c. 


K. 

nabbed,  ndd,  199,  1,  «. 

nail,  nceel,  96,  1,  a. 

naked,  neekid,  79,  1,  «. 

name,  neem,  79,  1,  «. 

natural,  ntetarsl,  102, 1 ;  193, 1,  4. 

nature,    neet®,    118,    1  ;     175  ; 

193,  1,  b. 

near,  w/a>,  83,  2,  i:  199,  1,  a. 
neat,  n*0*,  120,  1,  i;    193,  1,  c; 

199,  1,  a. 

neck,  ««A,  71,  1,  «;  199,  1,  a. 
need,  mdf,  86,  2,  I ;  165. 
needle,  mVfo,  204,  1,  i. 
neigh,  w«£,  96,  1,  b;   199,  1,  «. 
neighbour,  naebso,  96,  1,  <?;  163. 
neither,  nndso,  96,  3. 
nephew,  nevju,  190,  1,  i. 
net,  net,  71,  1,  «. 
new,  njuu,  99,  1. 
next,  nekst,  71,  1,  e. 
nibble,  nibl,  71,  2,  o;  184,  1,  a; 

204,  2,  a. 
nice,  «3W,  125,  ^. 
nick,  nil;,  7.'),  4. 
niece,  nees,  123,  2;   199,  1,  a. 
nigh,  w;n,  88,  1,  d;  213,  2. 
night,  «J^,  73,  4;  212,  1. 


nightingale,    nyitangal,    69,     3  ^ 

215,  1,  c. 

nightmare,  njitmeso,  80,  1. 
nimble,  nimbo,  73,  1,  a. 
nit,  m'£,  73,  1,  «;  199,  1.  a. 
no,  nd,  90,  1,  a  ;   169  ;   199,  1,  a. 
noble,  ««£0,  128,  1,  e. 
noise,  tueis,  144,  3. 
nook,  nuk,  92,  2. 
noon,  mmw,  92,  1 . . 
nor,  nao,  159. 

north,  w»2J?,  76,  1;  197,  1. 
nose,  naz,  90,  1,  b. 
not,  rarf,  193,  1,  c. 
nothing,  nfym,  156;   196,  4. 
notice,  natis,  129;  193,  1,  b. 
nought,  noat,  98,  6. 
novel,  nwo,  111. 
novice,  w5»/«,  111. 
now,  n&o,  94,  1,  a. 
numb,  trim,  77,  1,  a;  184,  1,  b. 
number,  ntmbao,  113,  1,  «;   184, 

lvfc 

nurse,w^s,  115,  2;  199, 1, a;  208. 
nut,  not,  77,  1,  a. 


O. 

oak,  ai1,  90,  1,  a. 
oath,  a>,  90,  1,  a;  197,  1. 
oatrick,  wjtrik,  90,  5. 
oats,  wots,  90,  5. 
oblige,  alljidz,  125,  i. 
obstacle,  obstoko,  111. 
odd,  ;?«?,  75,  1,  b. 
of,  ?,  00,  t',  /,  on,  157. 
of  them,  a«w,  192,  l,a;  199,  2,  <?. 
off,  oof,  185. 

ofEal,  w>,  75,  2,  <i ;    149  ;    204, 
3,  <?. 
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•often,  oofm,  75,  2,  a;  152;  193,      parcel, pceso,  103,  2;  200,  2;  208. 

2,  a;  199,  2,  a.  pardon, pxrdm,  103, 1;  194,  1,  «. 
•oil,  <m,  144,  3.  pare, 

ointment,  rintmmt,  144,  2. 
old,  aold,  90,  3,  a;    169;    194, 

3,  b;  204,  1,  b,  3,  c. 
on,  ?»,  9,  157. 

once,  ww*,  90,  5. 

one,  won,  90,  5  ;   169. 

onion,  sinan,  144,  2;   199,  1,  b. 

open,  oopm,  90,  2,  b;  199,  2,  «.        paste, peest,  117,  I,/. 


«a>,  119,  3. 
parson,  pasm,  72,  4  ;    200,  2  ; 

208. 

part,  pisot,  119,  1;  183,  b. 
partner,  pscrdnso,  103,   1  ;    193, 

1,  b-,  199,  1,  b. 
pass,  ^>ets,  101,  2. 
past,  ^astf,  101,  2. 


or,  #,  91,  2. 

or  else,  »2/s,  151. 
orchard,  sd~tssod,  202,  1,  i. 
order,  ar<&0,  112,  1. 
other,  ttdso,  92,  3;  193,  a. 
ought,  ood,  193,  1,  c. 
ounce,  ceons,  132,  c. 
our,  <m0a?,  95,  1 ;   174. 
out,  ceot,  94,  1,  a. 
outwards,  ceotaodz,  191,  2,  i 


pasture,  pceastsxt,  102,  2. 

path,  j?a]?,   69,   2,   «;    183,  a; 

197,  1,  5. 

paw,  paxe,  142,  1,  a;   183,  i. 
pay,  peee,  138,  1,  a. 
pea,  pee,  120,  1,  a. 
peace,  pees,  120,  1  ,  a. 
peacock,  peehk,  82,  1,  i;  183,  «. 
pear,  peso,  83,  1  ;  183,  a. 
pearl,  ^Wo,  106,  1  ;  181. 


oven,  ftw,  90,  1,  b  ;   152  ;  190,  2.      peel,  ^10,  123,  1,  c ;  204,  2,  a. 

owe,  ao,  98,  1,  rf. 

owl,  aol,  94,  1,  a;  204,  2,  «. 

own,  0o«,  98,  1,  d. 

•ox,  rwfo,  75,  2,  a;  209,  1,  a. 

oyster,  ceistso,  144,  3. 


P. 

pace,  pees,  117,  1,  <?. 

page,  peedz,  117,  1,  <?. 

pain,  pceen,  138,  1,  i;  183,  b. 

paint,  peeent,  138,  1,  c. 

pair,  jt?«»,  140. 

pale,  peo,  1 1 7,  1 ,  a ;  1 83,  b  ;  204, 

2,  0. 

pall,  JM£,  69,  3. 
palm,  pdm,  69,  2,  i;  183,  a. 
pantry,  pcentsoni,  102,  1. 


pen,  j?ew,  104,  1. 

pencil,  penso,  105,  1,  «. 

penny,  jom,  71,  1,  a. 

perk,  ^soVc,  209,  1,  a. 

pew,  $/WM,  135,  0. 

pheasant,  feznt,  105,  1,  3;  180. 

pie,  poi,  125,  a. 

piece,  piis,  123,  1,  «. 

pig,  pig,  211,  1,  £. 

pigales,  pigeoz,  204,  2,  «. 

pigeon,  pidzm,  203,  J. 

pike,  poilc,  88,  1,  «. 

pile,  poio,  125,  A;  204,  2,  a. 

pillow,  jtwY*,  73,  1,  b;  162;  204, 

1,  «. 

pine,  pnn,  88,  1,  «. 
pint,  piint,  125,  «?. 
pipe,  ^WZJP,  88,  1,  a, 
pit,  pit,  73,  1,  b. 
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pith,  pi},  73,  1,  a;  196,  5.  powder,  paodso,  132,  b. 

place,  plees,  117,  1,  d.  power,  pceowso,  133,  a. 

plain,  plceen,  138,  1,  4.  praise,  pr&ez,  138,  1,  <?. 

plains,  plcinz,  138,  2.  prance,  prcecem,  142,  1,  4. 

plank,  pleegk,   101,   1,   a;    215,      prank,  preeyk,  69,  1,  0;  215,1,0, 

1,  b.  prattle,  presto,  204,  1,  b. 

plant,  pliant,  142,  1,  4.  praj,pr(se,  138,  1,  «. 

plaster,  pldstso,  117,  2,  0;   204,      preach,  preets,  120,  1,  4;    202, 

1,  a.  1,  c. 

plate,  j9&#£,  117,  1,  a. 
iplaj,  pltee,  96,  1,  c;   183,  0. 
plead,  pleed,  194,  1,  a. 
pleasant,  plezsnt,  105,  1,  i. 
please,  pleez,  120,  1,  a. 


pleasure,  plezso,  105,  1,  b. 
plight,  ^&#,  88,  1,  c;    183, 
212,  1. 


presently,  presanli,  193,  2,  c. 

price,  jsm's,  125,  b. 

prick,  j?r«'£,  73,  1,  a. 

pricking,  prikm,  156  ;  215,  2,  «^ 

pride,  j3r3iW,  88,  1,  b. 

priest,  preest,  86,  3,  b-    183,  o; 

193,  1,  c. 
profit,  profet,  111. 


plough,  plao,  94,  1,  rf;  213,  2.        proud,  prcsod,  94,  1,  ff. 


plum,  ^?&>w,  77,  1,  b. 


prove,  pruuv,  92,  1  . 


plumber, plomao,  11 3,  l,a;  183,  b.      puddle, padl,  194, 1,  a;  204,  1,  b. 


poach,  pats,  128,  1,  b. 
point,  point,  144,  1;  193,  2, 
poison,  puyizn,  144,  1  ;   183, 
pole,  pal,  90,  1,  #. 
pole  -ring,  pdlriy,  90,  1,  a. 
pommy,  pomt,  111. 
pony,  pdni,  90,  1,  rf. 
pook,  buk,  130,  2. 
poor,  j9«a?,  131. 
poorly,  pusoli,  131. 
poppy,  jo^',  183,  a. 
pork,  jt>w;0£,  131;  209,  1,  £. 
porridge,  poridz,  111. 
porter,  puaotso,  131;  193,  1, 
post,  jJ00s£,  90,  4;   128,  1,  c. 


pull,  ^w£,  77,  2,  a. 

pullet,  j9M&tf,  114,  2. 

pulley,  ^M/Z,  114,  2. 

pulp,  polp,  113,  1,  «r. 

pulpit,  pup*t,  H4,  2;  204,  1,  e, 

purpose,  pampas,  115,  1. 

purse,  pte,  115,  2;   183,  c;  208. 

put,  pot,  113,  1,  «. 


Q. 


quality,  kwoliti,  102,  5 ;  209, 1,4. 

quarry,  kwori,  102,  5. 

j>osy,pudzi,  128,  1,  0;  200,  2.        quart,  ktcx-t,  103,  1 ;  209,  1,  b. 
potato-haulm,  teetiam,  69,  6.  queen,  kwiin,  86,  1,  b. 

quiet,  /twwW,  126;  209,  1,  b. 

quilt  (vb.),  kwilt,  191,  1  ;   204r 


potter,  J93&0,  113,  1,  a. 
poultis,  paoltis,  128,  2. 
poultry,  paoltri,  128,  2. 
pound,  paond,  94,  1,  £. 


1,  i. 

quoddle,  kwadl,  90,  5. 
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R. 

radishes,  r&dziziz,  102,  1  ;   194, 

1,  a;  201,  2. 

rafter,  rdftso,  69,  2,  a;  193,  1,  b. 
rafty,  rcetsfti,  69,  5. 
rage,  reedz,  117,  1,  e. 
rain,  raen,  96,  1,0;  206. 
rainbow,  rceenbao,  96,  1,  c. 
rake,  reak,  79,  1,  a. 
ram,  ram,  69,  1,  a. 
rank,  rayk,  101,  1,  0;  215,  1,  £. 
ransack,  rcens&k,  69,  1,  0. 
rant,  raw^,  71,  5. 
rash,  rest's,  101,  1,  a. 
rasher,  rceisao,  69,  7  ;  201,  1,  a. 
rate,  reet,  117,  1,  a. 
rather,  rddso,  69,  2,  a  ;  196,  1,  a. 
raw,  rd,  97,  1,  c;  206. 
reach,  reels,  84,  1,  c;   202,  1,  a. 
reach  (pull  out),  rets,  202,  1,  0. 
read,  reed,  84,  1,  £;  206. 
real,  reo,  120,  1,  J;  149. 
reap,  rip,  183,  0. 
rear  (vb.),  reao,  85,  1. 
reason,  reezsn,  121,  1,  0;    199, 

1,  c;  200,  2. 
receipt,  riseset,  120,  1,0. 
receive,  riseev,  120,  1,0;    190, 

1,1 

reckon,  rekn,  82,  2,  a. 
red,  red,  82,  2,  £. 
reddish,  ridish,  82,  4,  i. 
reel,  riil,  86,  1,  0*. 
refuse,  rafjuus,  135,  0. 
register,  rediistso,  105,  1,  0. 
rest,  rest,  71,  1,  0. 
retch,  reefs,  84,  1,  a. 
rhubarb,  ruubob,  136,  1 ;   150. 
rib,  rib,  73,  1,0;   184,  1,  0. 
rice,  m's,  125,  #. 


Richard,  ritsat,  150. 

rid,  rtrf,  71,  2,  0;  206. 

ridden,  rad,  90,  1,  0. 

riddle,  ridl,  84,  4,  0. 

ride,  rad,  88,  1,  0. 

rider,  ryidso,  88,  1,  0. 

ridge,  ridim,  73,  1,  3;    203,  0; 

215,  2,  0. 

right,  rott,  73,  4;  212,  1. 
rim,  rim,  73,  1,  a. 
rime,  n?m,  88,  1,  0. 
rind,  r<n>«,  88,  1,  0;  181  ;   194, 

3,  c. 

rinse,  mas,  107,  2. 
riot,  rwtf,  126 ;  206. 
ripe,  rbip,  88,  1,  0. 
rise,  rw,  88,  1,  0. 
roach,  r0£s,  128,  1,  b. 
road,  r0«*,  90,  1,  0. 
roar,  r0a>,  91,  1,  0. 
roast,  r0°s£,  128,  1,  c. 
robe,  r0°£,  128,  1,  0;   206. 
rock,  rok,  110. 
rode,  r0</,  90,  1,  0. 
rogue,  nfy,  128,  1,  0. 
roll,  r0oJ,  128,  2. 
rood,  rwttrf,  92,  1. 
roof,  ruuf,  92,  1,  3. 
rook,  ruk,  92,  2. 
room,  rum,  77,  2,  01. 
root,  ruut,  92,  1. 
rope,  rap,  90,  1,  0. 
rose,  rdz,  90,  1,  0,  5. 
rot,  rot,  75,  1,  c. 
rough,  rof,  213,  3. 
round,  rceond,  132,  0. 
rudder  (sieve),  rbdso,  77,  3  ;   194, 

1,  0. 

ruddy,  rJdi,  77,  1,  0. 
rue,  run,  99,  1. 
ruin,  rmn,  136,  1. 
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rule,  ruo,  146,  2. 
rummish,  rdmii,  113,  1,  a. 
rumour,  ruumso,  136,  1 ;  163. 
rumpus,  rimpss,  77,  3. 
run,  ron,  77,  1,  a. 
rung,  ray,  77,  1,  a. 
rush,  ros,  77,  1,  d. 
rust,  m£,  77,  1,  b. 


S. 


sack,  s#£,  69,  1,  a. 

sacred,  seekaod,  117,  1,  c;  154. 

saddle,  seedl,  69,  1,  «;  204,  1,  b. 

safe,  *<»/,  117,  3;  189,  1,  b. 

said,  z<?rf,  200,  1. 

sail,  steel,  96,  1,  c;  204,  2,  a. 

sake,  seek,  79,  1,  0. 

salad,  seeled,  102,  1. 

sale,  seal,  79,  1,  a;  204,  2,  a. 

salt,  *wft,  69,  4;  204,  1,  b, 

salute,  sffluut,  135,  a. 

same,  seem,  79,  1,  a. 

sanctimonious,  seeyktarnddids,  1 28, 

1,  a;  199,  3. 
sarsen,  seetssn,  103,  3. 
Saturday,  ztet&dii,  177;   200,  1. 
sauce,  sds,  142,  2,  «. 
saucy,  sdsi,  142,  2,  a. 
save,  sew,  117,  3. 
saw  (vb.),  sd,  97,  1. 
saw,  z«W,  200,  1. 
say,  seee,  96,  1,  c;  200,  1. 
scaffold,  skafald,   102,   1 ;    158  ; 

189,  1,  b;  204,  1,  £. 
scaffolding,  skceflen,  102, 1 ;  210,  b. 
scald, skeeceld,  142,  !,.«;  194,  l,a. 
scalder,  skeealdso,  210,  £. 
scales,  *fotffe,  79,  1,  a. 


scample,  skeempl,  101,1,0;  1 8  3, « ; 

210,  a. 

scarlet,  skxtht,  103,  1  ;  210,  b. 
scaut,  shot,  97,  2;  210,  a. 
school,  skuul,  92,  1. 
scissors,  sizaz,  200,  2. 
scoop  (vb.),  skup,  92,  2;  210,  </. 
scrape,  skresp,  79,  1,  0;  210,  «. 
screech,  skriits,  210,  a. 
scripture,  skrtptsao,  175;  210,  i. 
scruff,  *&n>/,  113,  1,  a;  210,  ft. 
scurf,  sksolf,  78,  1,  «;  210,  a. 
scythe,  zoiv,  88,  1,  c;  197,  3. 
sea,  we,  84,  1,  c;  200,  1. 
seam,  tism,  82,  3,  A. 
season,  seezsn,  121,  1,  <z;  200,  2. 
seat,  8^,  84,  1,  a. 
secret,  seeksot,  121,  1,  b. 
sedge,  seedz,  71,  3,  a;  203,  «. 
see,  *M,  86,  1,  d. 
seed,  »nrf,  84,  3,  a. 
seedlip,  ziUp,  156  ;    194,  3,  e  ; 

200,  1. 

seldom,  seldm,  71,  1,  g\  158. 

send,  zend,  71,  1,  a. 

sense,  sens,  104,  1. 

sergeant,  sso-d&nt,  106,  2,  «. 

sermon,  *so2mm,  106,  2,  0. 

serve,  sa>2,  106,  2,  <?;   190,  3,  b. 

service,  stfvt's,  106,  2,  a. 

set,  z<tf,  71,  1,  a. 

settle,  sett,  71,  1,  b. 

seven,  sebm,  71,  1,  c;   190,  2. 

seventh,  sevmf,  71,  1,  £ ;  197,  3  ; 

199,  2,  a. 
sew,  sao,  98,  1,  0. 
shackles,  seekoz,  69,  1,  £ ;    201, 

1,  a. 

shade,  seed,  79,  1,  b. 
shadow,    sesdso,  69,    1,    c;    162; 

201,  1,  a. 
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•shafting,  sdft,  69,  2,  a.  shriek,  sriilc,  200,  1,  a. 

shafts,  savx,  69,  2,  0;    189,  3;  shrill,  srio,  73,  4. 

193,  2,  b.  shrink,  ireyk,  7 3,1,  a;  200,  1,  a. 

shake,  see&,  79,  1,  i.  shrivel,  «m-o,  73,  1,  a. 

shall,  si,  s»,  S,  148;  204,  2,  a.  shroud,  sr&od,  94,  1,  0. 

shall  have,  sav,  69,  2,  b.  shrunk,  sriyk,  77,  1,  0. 

shall  not,  saw£,  69,  2,  i.  shudder,  &0X  77,  1,  a. 

shalt,  s»t,  148.  shun,  son,  77,  1,  0. 

shame,  se&m,  79,  1,  5;  201,  1,  a.  shut,  «Yj£,  77,  1,  c. 

shank,  sfeyk,  69,  1,  c.  shuttle,  sttl,  77, 1,  c ;  204,  1,  i. 

shank's    ponies,    sceyksiz  pdniz,  sick,  z&'&,  88,  2;  200,  1. 

69,  1,  c.  sickness,  siknes,  73,  I,/, 

shanty,  saeaenti,  69,  5.  side,  s^'0*,  88,  1,  0. 

shape,  «£^,  79,  1,  b.  sigh,  ««,  88,  1,  c. 

shai'e,  st'ao,  80,  2.  sign,  swa,  125,  <?. 

sharp,  «Vj3,  70,  1,  «;  201,  1,  a.  silk,  *»o£,  73,  1,  e\  204,  2,  b. 

sheaf,  ««/,  82,  3,  b;   189,  1,  0.  silly,  sili,  84,  4,  «. 

shear,  */»,  83,  2,  0.  silver,  seova?,  204,  2,  c. 

sheath,  «¥]?,  84,  3,  c;  196,  5.  singe,  sendz,  71,  1,  0  ;  203,  a. 

sheet,  siit,  86,  1,  c.  single,  seygo,  107,  2;  204,  2,  0; 
shelf,  seof,  204,  2,  c.  211,  1,  d. 

shepherd,  sephafd,  71,  1,  »;  154.  sister,  sz'sfco,  73,  1,  0. 

shift,  sY#,  73,  1,  0;    193,  1,  0;  sit,  2^,  193,  1,  c. 

201,  1,  0.  sith,  &n£,  197,  4. 

shilling,  s?'£w,   73,    1,   0;    156;  six,  *$*,  73,  1,  e. 

215,  2,  0.  sixteen,  sikstiin,  200,  1. 

shin-bone,  sinbom,  73,  1,0.  skag,  s£^,  69,    1,  0*;    210,  0; 
shine,  &M»,  88,  1,  0.  211,  1,  b. 

shirt,  «V^,  72,  2,  c.  skein,  s£00M,  138,  1,  b;  199, 1,  c; 
shite,  ioit,  88,  1,0.  210,  b. 

shoe-last,  sulast,  69,  2,  0.  skill,  shio,  210,  0. 

shoes,  «MM2,  92,  1.  skin,  skin,  73,  1,  0;  210,  0. 

shook,  suk,  92,  2.  sky,  s&n,  88,  1,  b;  210,  0. 

short,  ssoH,  76,  1.  slack,  sleek,  69,  1,  0. 

shot,  sot,  75,  1,  0.  slaughter,  slootso,  97,  2;   193, 1,2. 

should,  s0d,  89,  s,  157.  sleep,  slip,  84,  4,  i. 

shoulder,  sceodso,  77,  3  ;  201,  1,  0.  sleeve,  */nV,  86,  1,  c. 

shouldst,  898,  s,  157.  slept,  slept,  71,  I,/, 

shove,  89V,  77,  1,  3.  slice,  slois,  125,  J. 

show,  sao,  98,  I,/.  slid,  *?trf,  73,  1,  a. 

shower,  seeowso,  95,  1.  slide,  stiid,  88,  1,  a. 
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slight,  stoit,  73,  4;  212,  1. 

slime,  stiim,  88,  1,  a. 

slip,  slip,  73,  1,  b. 

slire,  stiiso,  89,  1. 

slit,  slit,  73,  1,  a. 

sloppy,  shpi,  75,  1,  b;   183,  a. 

slow,  slao,  98,  1,  c. 

slumber,  stimbjo,  77,  1,  a;    184, 

2,  J. 

slunk,  «%£,  77,  1,  a. 
smack,  smcek,  101,  1,  a. 
small,  S»M/,  69,  3. 
smarm,  smam,  72,  4  ;   192,  1,  b ; 

208. 

smart,  smao^t,  72,  1,  a. 
smartish,  sim'sotts,  72,  5. 
smash,  s#z«s,  192,  1,  a. 
smear,  «?««»,  83,  1. 
smite,  smoit,  88,  1,  a. 
smock,  smok,  75,  1,  a;   192,  1,  a  ; 

209,  1,  a. 

smoke,  smwk,  90,  2,  b. 
smooth,  smuud,  92,  1  ;   196,  1,  b. 
smother,  smodw,  76,  2;   196,  2. 
snail,  snceel,  96,  1,  a. 
snake,  sneak,  79,  1,  a. 
snead,  snead,  84,  1 ,  c  ;  194,  1,  «  ; 

199,  1,  a. 

sneeze,  sne^z,  86,  3,  b. 
sniff,  *m/,  189,  1,  a. 
snipe,  snoip,  88,  1,  a. 
snot,  swJ£,  77,  1,  a. 
snow,  snao,  98,  1,  c. 
so,  «3,  sa,  169 ;   191,  1. 
soak,  sdk,-  90,  1,  b. 
soap,  sap,  90,  1,  a. 
sock,  sak,  75,  1,  «•. 
soft,  soft,  75,  1,  a1, 
soil,  Sfeio,  144,  3;  204,  2,  a. 
sold,  saoW,  90,  3,  a. 
sole,  sa/,  90,  1 ,  b. 


solder,  soydso,  145,  2;   194,  1,  a. 

soldier,  saodzao,  145,  1. 

somewhat,  zhnzt,  191,  2,  i. 

son,  z^w,  77,  1,  a. 

song,  8^,  75,  1,  e  ;  215,  1,  a 

soon,  Z3«,  92,  2,  3;  200,  1. 

soot,  zut,  92,  2. 

sooty,  zwfo',  92,  2. 

sore,  «aa>,  91,  1,  a. 

sorrow,  sors,  162. 

sort,  ssoH,  112,  1;   193,  1,  c. 

sort  of,  sa?2#(/),  193,  2,  c. 

sound,  s&ond,  94,  1,  3. 

soup,  sup,  77,  2,  rf;  200,  1. 

sour,  sceowz),  95,  1. 

source,  sdsos,  134,  1. 

south,  8<eo]>,  94,  1,  «;   197,  1. 

sow  (sb.),  z«o,  94,  1,  c;    200,  1. 

sow  (vb.),  sao,  98,  1,  c;   200,  1. 

spade,  spevd,  79,  1,  «. 

spar,  spsrr,  70,  1,  a. 

spare,  speso,  80,  1. 

spark,  sjoa?2/;,  70,  1,  a. 

sparked,  sp&~kt,  70,  1,  a  ;  183,  a. 

sparrow,  speen,  69,  1,  a;   162. 

speak,  «j9£<?£,  82,  1,  a. 

spear,  spiso,  83,  2,  «. 

speck,  «^^-,  71,  1,  b;  209,  1,  rt. 

spectacles,  spektskoz,  105,  1,  «. 

speech,  speets,  84,  1,  <r. 

spend,  spend,  71,  1,  a. 

spick,  spik,  73,  4. 

spill,  «£><'0,  73,  1,  a. 

spindle,  spindl,  73, 1,  a  ;  204, 1,  b. 

spindly,  spindlt,  73,  1,  a. 

splash,  spleeis,   69,   7;     183,  ff; 

201,  «. 

split,  split,  73,  1,  a. 
spoil,  spuoio,  144,  1  ;  204,  '2,  a. 
spoon,  spuun,  92,  1. 
sprain,  spreeen,  1 38, 1 ,  b  •  1 99, 1 ,  c. 
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sprawl,  spral,  69,  3. 
spread,  spred,  84,  2,  c. 
spreethed,  spriidd,  86,  1,  d. 
springing,  sprinsn,  215,  2,  b. 
sprout,  spreeot,  94,  1,  a. 
sprung,  spriy,  77,  1,  a. 
squall,  skwaol,  204,  3,  I ;  210,  a. 
square,  skwuao,  119,  4;    191,  1  ; 

210,  b. 

squat,  skwot,  210,  £. 
stable,  steebo,  117,  1,  c. 
staff,  ste/,  69,  2,  0. 
stairs,  stcewz,  96,  I,/. 
stake,  sfo0£,  79,  1,  a. 
stall,  afcrf,  69,  3. 
staple,  steepl,  79,  1,  a. 
star, .s&02,  72,  1,  a. 
stare,  «<«»,  80,  1. 
stark,  sttfk,  209,  1,  o. 
starling,  stzPlm,  72,  1,  i. 
start,  sttft,  72,  1,  a. 
starve,  ststfv,  72,  1,  «. 
staves,  steevz,  79,  I,  «. 
steak,  steak,  96,  2,  £. 
steal,  steel,  82,  1,  «. 
steam,  stiarn,  82,  3,  i. 
steel,  still,  86,  1,  c. 
steep,  stiip,  82,  3,  J. 
steeple,  stiipl,  86,  1,  0. 
steer,  sti&,  87,  2. 
stem,  stem,  71,  b. 
step,  «&?/>,  71,  1,  a. 
stepfather,  stepfcidso,  71,  1,  h. 
stiff,  si*/,  73,  1,  c;    189,  1,  a. 
sting-nettle,  stiynedl,  71,   1,  a; 

193,  1,  i. 

stint,  stint,  73,  1,  i. 
stirrup,  stxtrap,  89,  2. 
stitch,  *^7s,  73,  1,  a. 
stolen,  stool,  90,  2,  #. 
stone,  s^w,  90,  4. 


stood,  s£w<£,  92,  2. 

stool,  s£ww£,  92,  1. 

story,  start,  128,  I,  d;  206. 

stout,  stceot,  132,  #. 

stow,  «^ao,  98,  1,  a. 

straight,  strteet,  96,  1,  c ;    176; 

193,  1,  c;  212,  1. 
strange,    stracendz,    142,    1,    i; 

203,  b. 

straw,  stra,  97,  1,  c. 
streaks,  streeJcs,  73,  2. 
stream,  strwm,  82,  3,  J. 
street,  sir  it,  84,  4,  5. 
strength, stren\,  71,1,  at;   196,5; 

215,  2,  c. 

stretch,  strets,  71,  1,  «. 
stretcher,  stretsso,  71,  1,  a ;  154  ; 

202,  1,  a. 

stride,  striid,  88,  1,  a. 
strides,  strezdz,  79,  1,  a. 
strike,  stryik,  88,  1,  a. 
string,  strey,  71,  1,  «;  215,  1,  a. 
strive,  straiv,  125,  b. 
stroke,  strdk,  90,  1,  a. 
strong,  stryy,  75,  1,  e. 
stubbed,  stibid,  77,  1,  c. 
stubble,  stitbl,  77,  1,  c. 
stuff,  s^y,  113,  1,  a;  189,  1,  6. 
stump,  stomp,  77,  1,  #. 
stun,  stin,  77,  1,  0. 
stung,  sti>y,  77,  1,  «. 
stunk,  stoijk,  77,  1,  a. 
stupid,  stjupid,  136,  2;  194,  1,  a. 
stutter,  stdtao,  77,  1,  a. 
sty,  «&&',  88,  1,  c. 
such,s^s,  77,  1,  c;   191,  1 ;  202, 

1,  a,  2. 

suck,  Z3&,  77,  1,  b. 
sudden,  sJddn,  114,  1. 
sue,  suu,  146,  2. 
suet,  suit,  135,  a. 
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suffer,  sjfao,  113,  1,  a  ;   189,  1,  b. 

suit,  suut,  146,  2. 

summon,  sJmsn,  114,  1. 

sun,  zjn,  77,  1,  a. 

Sunday,  zondee,  77,  1,  a;  111. 

sung,  zyy,  75,  1,  e. 

sunk,  &fy£,  77,  1,  a. 

supper,  sdpso,  183,  5. 

suppose,  spaas,  164. 

sure,  swa?,  135,  b. 

swaddling,  swodlm,  196,  2. 

swaip  (?),  swceip,  96,  1,  0". 

swallow,  swylso,  162;   191,  3. 

swanki,  wvceyki,  69,  1,  0;    215, 

!,«, 

swarm,  swzPm,  70,  1,  a;  191,  1. 
sway,  sttw,  96,  2,  #. 
swear,  swdso,  83,  3. 
sweat,  stt?e£,  84,  2,  e. 
swell,  ««?(?/,  71,  1,  b. 
swill,  swio,  73,  1,  0. 
sword,  *0a?0",  95,  2;  191,  1. 
sworn,  swason,  91,  1,  b;   199,  l,c. 
swum,  swam,  77,  1,  a. 
swung,  SWOT},  77,  1,  a. 


T. 

table,  teebo,  117,  1,  c;  193,  1,  a. 
tackle,  takl,  69,  1,  a;  204,  2,  a. 
tailor,  tee/a>,  139,  1;  163;  193, 

1,0. 

tale,  &#/,  79,  1,  a. 
talk,  te«&,  69,  5. 
tall,  *»Z,  69,  3. 
tallet,  taM,  69,  1,  d. 
tallow,    te£»,    69,    1,    a  ;     162  ; 

191,  3. 

tame,  teem,  79,  1,  a;  193,  1,  a. 
tan,  tew,  69,  1,  a. 


tar,  to2,  72,  1,  a. 

taste,  &<?«£,  117,  I,/. 

tatter,  ttetao,  69,  1,  a. 

tea,  tee,  120,  1,  £. 

teach,  teets,  84,  1,  0. 

team,  tiem,  82,  3,  £;  193,  1,  0. 

tease,  teez,  84,  1,  c. 

teat,  fe*,  104,  1. 

tell,  til,  71,  1,  «. 

ten,  ten,  86,  4. 

terrible,  tzrll,  106,  2,  i. 

than,  n,  148. 

thank,  dtzyk,  195,  1. 

that,  *,  148. 

thatch,  deets,  69,  1,  0;  195,  1. 

thaw,  dao,  98,  1,  c;  195,  1. 

thee,  <f«V,  86,  1,  0;  151 ;  165. 

theft,  deft,  193,  1,  0". 

their,  dao,  153. 

them,  s»j,  w,  148;  195,  4. 

themselves,  dsoseovz,  178. 

then,  tew,  69,  1,  0;  195,  3. 

there,  (fa?,  167. 

thermometer,  dsotnonwtao,  195,  1. 

they,  dese,  96,  1,  0";  176;  198. 

thick,  dik,  73,  1,  b;  195,  1 ;  198. 

thief,  Jw/,  86,  1,  <?. 

thigh,  tfcn,  195,  1. 

thiller,  dilno,  73,  1,  0;   195,  1. 

thimble,  dimbo,  73,  1,  0*;   195,  1. 

thin,  tfm,  73,  1,  b;  195,  1. 

thing,  diy,  73,  1,  0. 

think,  deyli,  71,   1,  0;    195,  1; 

215,  1,  0. 

thinning,  dinm,  215,  2,  0. 
third,  d^d,  74,  1 ;  195,  1. 
thirst,  dtfst,  195,  1. 
thirteen,  d^tiin,  195,  1. 
this,  dik,  73,  1,  J;  86,  3,  b;  155. 
this  afternoon,  zcesonun,  154 ;  193, 

2,  3;  200,  3. 
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this  morning,  smso-nm,  200,  3.  tidy,  Midi,  88,  1,  a. 

thistle,  dizo,  73,  1,  «;   193,  2,  a;  tie,  tii,  88,  1,  c. 

195,  1.  tight,  tiit,  73,  4;  212,  1. 

thong,   doy,  75,   1,  /;    195,   1  ;  tile,  toio,  88,  1,  c. 

211,  2,  i.  time,  tJim,  88,  1,  0. 

thorn,  \3o-n,  76,  1.  tire,  tiix,  89,  1. 

thou,  <fo,  161.  to,  t»,  t,  d,  171. 

though,  da,  98,  5.  toad,  to»d,  90,  4;   193,  1,  a. 

thought,  dwt,  98,  6;  212,  1.  toast,  tdst,  128,  1,  c  ;  193,  1,  a. 

thousand,  dteozan,  94,  1,  a;   194,  toes,  £«z,  90,  1,  a. 

3,  0.  todge,  todz,  110. 

thrash,  dms,  71,  4,  a;  193,  2,  c;  token,  tdhn,  90,  1,  a. 

195,  2.  told,  feo<2,  204,  1,  I. 

thread,  dred,  84,  2,  i;   195,  2.  tolerably,  tarllix,  112,  2;   154. 

threat,  dret,  195,  2.  toll,  taol,  75,  4. 

threaten,  <?re£n,  82,  2,  i.  tongue,  ^,  77,  1,  a;   215,  .1,  a. 

three,  rfm,  86,  1,  d;   195,  2.  took,  £«/&,  92,  2. 

threepence,  dripens,8S,2;  195,2.  tool,  /MO,  92,  1 ;   193,  1,  a  ;  204, 
threshold,  dreiso,  71,  4,  » ;  158  ;          2,  «. 

194,  3,  c;  195,  2;  201,  1,  a.  tooth,  *M«)?,  92,  1  ;   197,  1. 
threw,  draod,  99,  1.  topple,  topi,  75,  1,  a. 
thrift,  ]*•»/&,  73,  1,  a.  torn,  *&>,  91,  1,  I  ;  196,  6,  c. 
thrifty,  >rt/«i,  73,  1,  a;   195,  2.  touch,  tits,  113,  2;    193,  1,  «; 
thrive,  JNVJIT,  88,  1,  a;  195,  2.  202,  1,  c. 

throat,  rfratf,  90,  2,  b;  193, 1,  c.  tow,  tao,  98,  1,  &;   193,  1,  a. 

throttle,  drotl,  75,  1,  a;  195,  2;  towards,  tdxdz,  93. 

204,  1,  i.  towel,  t&oico,  133,  a;   177. 

through,  dra,  94,  3;   195,  2.  tower,  tceowa>,  134,  2. 

throw,  rfnzo,  98,  1,  <;;  195,  2.  town,  /#»/»,  94,  1,  a. 

thrush,  }>r3s,  77,  1,  a;   195,  2.  traction,  trceksm,  102,  1. 

thrust,  rf/vs£,  77,  1,  d;  195,  2.  trail,  traen,  138,  1,  A. 

thumb,  data,  77,  1,  i  ;   184,  2,  i  ;  trance,  trans,  142,  2,  i;  193, 1,  a* 

195,  1.  transport,  transpdwt,  112,4;  142, 
thunder,  dondao,  77,   1,  a  ;    194,          2,  6. 

1,  <;;  195,  1.  trap,  trap,  69,  1,  a;  193,  1,  a. 
Thursday,  dsolsdee,  78,  1 ,  b ;  177;     treacle,  tretko,  1 1 7, 1 ,  c ;  204, 2, «. 

195,  1.  treasure,  trezuso,  105,  1,  fc;  170.. 

thy,  di,  155.  treat,  treet,  120,  1,  «. 

thyself,  diseof,  166.  tree,  <nV,  86,  1,  d. 

tick,  &'&,  73,  4.  tremble,   trimbo,    104,    2  ;    184,. 

tide-time,  tJidtJim,  88,  1,  «.  2,  «;  192,  1,  c ;  204,  2,  «. 
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trifle,  trJifo,  125,  e;  204,  2,  a.  Upavon,  Jwpebm,  190,  2. 

trim,  trim,  73,  1,  b.  us,  «,  161. 

trivet,  trivat,  108.  use,  j'uus,  135,  a. 
troll,  trdl,  128,  2  ;  204,  36. 

trone,  tran.  130,  2. 

y 

trouble,  trobo,  113,  1,  o. 


trough,  trao,  94,  2  ;  213,  2.  valley,  PtfW,  102,  1 ;   190,  1,  b. 

trowel,  truo,  136,  1  ;    193,  1,  a.  value,  vcelju,  102,  1. 

trowsers,  trceozsz,  132,  b.  varnish,  vso*nis,  106,  2,  «. 

true,  truu,  99,  1.  veal,  veo,  120,  1,  J  ;  190,  1,  b. 

trunk,  fovtyA,  113,  1,  a;  209,  l,b.  vein,  0<mz,  138,  1,  b  ;   190,  1,  b. 

truss,  tras,  113,  1,  a.  venture,  ventso,  105,  1,  a-    175; 

truth,  &•«),  99,  4  ;   196,  5.  193,  1,  b ;   199,  1,  5. 

try,  to?/,  125,  a.  venturesome,  ventiosam,  105,  1,  a; 

tub,  tab,  77,  1,  a.  193,  1,  b. 

tuck,  fc?£,  77,  1,  a.  vermin,  vaolmdn,  106,  1. 

tumble,  iambi,  77,  1,  a.  very,  va>,  153. 

tun,  tan,  77,  1,  «.  vessel,  veso,  105,  1,  3;   190,  1,  b  ; 

turd,  fcfarf,  91,  1,  b  ;  194,  1,  a.  200,  2. 

turf,  to1/,  78,  1,  0;   189,  1,  a.  victuals,  fitoz,  108;   190,  4. 

turn,  £waw,  115,  1.  violet,  voialit,  126. 

turnip,  tsolmst,  115,  1.  vogue,  /#§r,  128,  1,  a;  190,  4. 

tusk,  &?s&,  77,  1,  tf  ;  210,  a.  voice,  »««'*,  144,  3  ;   190,  1,  b. 

twelfth,  tweof,  197,  3  ;  204,  2,  c.  vow,  vceo,  132,  a. 

twelve,  £e0<?0t?,  204,  2,  c. 

twice,  toazs,  88,  1,  c. 

twig,  £%,  73,  4;  211,  1,  c. 

twine,  twain,  88,  1,  a.  wade,  wodi,  156. 

twinkle,  twiyko,  73, 1,  a;  191,  1;  waggle,  wago,   69,    1,  «;    204, 

193,  1,  a.  2,  a;  211,  1,  b. 

twitter,  twitso,  73,  4.  wait,  tt?0e£,  138,  1,  e ;  193,  1,  0. 

waiter,  waedao,  138,  1,0;   191,1; 
193,  1,  o. 

walk,  wook,  69,  4. 

udder,  ^rfaj,  77,  1,  b.  wall,  MKW/,  69,  4. 

ugly,  ;^rfo',  77,  1,  «;  211,  1,  i.  wallop,  iosldp,  102,  5. 

umpire,  bmpbm,  124.  wane,  wmz,  79,  1,  a. 

uncle,  bnko,  113,  1,  a.  want  (mole),  ww^,  191,  1. 

unhud,  &nhad,  77,  3.  war,  wao*,  72,  1,  c. 

unity,  juunitt,  136,  1.  ward,  wxrd,  70,  1,  a;   194,  1,  a. 

up,  PJ?,  161.  warm,  wao2m,  70,  1,  «. 
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warmish,  was? mis,  70,  1,  a. 
warp,  wsoty,  70,  1,  b. 
warrant,  worsnt,  102,  5. 
wart,  waft,  70,  1,  a  ;   193,  1,  c. 
wash,  west's,  69,  7. 
wasp,  wops,  183,  c. 
waste,  weest,  117,  I,/;   193,  2,  a. 
water,  tvootso,  69,  1,  a;  4. 
wattle,  wart,  69,  1,  a  ;  204,  1,  i. 
wave,  weev,  79,  1,  0. 
way,  wcee,  96,  1,  c. 
we,  wii,  86,  1,  a. 
weak,  week,  84,  1,0;  209,  1,  a. 
weau,  ween,  82,  1,  0;    199,  1,  0. 
weapon,  wepm,  84, 2,  i  ;  199,2,  a. 
wear,  wdso,  83,  3. 
weary,  wiiri,  86,  1,  b. 
weasel,  wizo,  82,  4,  a ;  200,  2. 
weave,  weev,  82,  1,  «r. 
wedge,  wedz,  71,  1,  0  ;  203,  a. 
Wednesday,  wensdee,  71,  1,  a. 
weed,  «?&Y0*,  86,  1,  d. 
weeping,  wiipsn,  86,  1,  b. 
weight,  wteet,  96,  1,  a;  191,  1  ; 

193,  1,  c;  212,  1. 
went,  wen,  193,  2,  c. 
were,  wao,  167. 

were  not,  W3oldn,  167  ;  194,  1,  c. 
wet,  wet,  84,  2,  a. 
whack,  week,  69,  1,  0. 
whale,  weal,  79,  1,  0. 
wheat,  weet,  84,  1,  c;   193,  1,  c. 
wheel,  wiil,  86,  1,  d. 
whelp,  welp,  71,  1,  a. 
whereas  if,  wsozsf,  155. 
whether,  iwp1, 72,  5;  153;  196,  3. 
which,  «?«£«,  73,  1,  a. 
whicker,  w'&»,  209,  1,  a. 
while,  wdio,  88,  1,  a. 
whirling  puff,  wao^lipdf,  156. 
whisper,  wispso,  73,  1,  a. 


whistle,  wizo,  73,  1,0;  193,  2,  a. 

white,  MW£,  88,  1,  a. 

whole,  hal,  90,  1,  a. 

whooping-cough,  hupmkof,  92,  2. 

wide,  ttw'0",  88,  1,  a. 

widow,  wids,  73,  1,  a;  191,  3. 

width,  wid},  73,  1,  a;  196,  5 

wife,  woif,  88,  1,  a;  189,  1,  a. 

wild,  ww'W,  88,  1,  a;  204,  1,  £. 

will,  mo,  73,  1,«;  157. 

willow,  wil»,  73, 1 ,  b ;  1 62 ;  1 9 1 , 3. 

wilt,  ut,  77,  2,  £;  157;  191,2,  a. 

wind,  wtind,  88,  1,  a  ;  194,  3,  c. 

wine,  ttwrc,  88,  1,  a. 

wing,  «0«#,  71,  I,/;  215,  1,  a. 

wink,  mV?£,  73,  1,  a  ;  215,  1,  a. 

wipe,  tttf}}?,  88,  1,  a. 

wire,  M?5/a9,  89,  1. 

wisdom,  wizd»m,  73,  I,  c ;  158. 

wise,  MW'S,  88,  1,  a. 

wish,  wns,  73,  1,  d, 

with,  w»',  155. 

without,  ddeeot,  94,  1,  a;    156; 

191,  2,  «;   196,  1,  a;  3. 
wivel,  wifo,  73,  1,  «. 
wizen,   wiz»nd,  73,   1,   «;    194, 

1,  c;  200,  2. 
woe,  wa,  90,  1,  a. 

woman,   umsn,   77,    2,   c ;    190, 

3,  a;  191,  2,  a. 
womh,  wum,  90,  6  ;    184,  2,  b  ; 

191,  2,  «. 

women,  wimsn,  73,  1,  c. 
wonder,   undao,  77,    2,   rt ;    191, 

2,  a;   194,  1,  0;   199,  1,  b. 
wool,  «J,  77,  2,  0;   191,  2,  a. 
work,  ttwU-,  72,  2,  b. 
workday,  wwlhde<>,72,  2,  5  ;  156. 
worked,  w&k,  193,  2,  c, 
world,    W07,  78,    1,  «;    3,  b ; 

181;  204,  1,  b;  208. 
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worse,  wos,  78,  3,  c;  208.  yearjVa?,  85,  2;  207,  3;  214, 1,2. 

worth,  waoHh,  78, 1,  a ;  3,  b ;  208.  yearling,  jtfbn,  156 ;  215,  2,  a. 

would,  ud,  77,  2,  b;  157;  191,  yelled,>od,  204,  1,  b. 

2,  a.  jellovr,  jelao,  71,  1,  c;  162;  191, 
wouldst,  tM,  157.  3;  214,  1. 

wrap,  r»p,  183,  a;  206.  yelm(elm),/0jw,  192,  1,  a;   204,. 
wreath,  ra;)?,  84,  1,  c;  196,  5.  3,  b  ;  214,  1. 

wrestle,  raso,  69,  1,  a;  193,  2,  a ;  yelp,  jelp,  71,  1,  & ;    204,  1,  e  ;. 

204,  2,  a.  214,  1. 

wretch,  rets,  71,  1,  «.  ye\t,jeU,  204,  1,  £;  214,  1. 

wring,  rip,  215,  1,  a.  yes,  Us,  214,  2. 

wrinkle,  riyko,  73,  1,  a;  206.  yesterday,  istaodee,  71,  2,  £. 

wrist,  rist,  73,  1,  fl.  yet,  eat,  71,  3,  5  ;  214,  2. 

written,  rad,  90,  1,  a;  193,  1,  c.  yew, /MM,  99,  1. 

wrong,  roy,  75,  1,  e.  joke,jak,  90,  1,  c ;  214,  1. 

wrote,  r«<£,  90,  1,  a.  jolk.,jak,  75,  3  ;  214,  1. 

wrought,  rood,  98,  6;  212,  1.  jor\,joon,  75,  2,  £. 

yonder,  joondso,  75,  2,  i;  214,  1. 

young,  joy,  77,  1,  a;    211,  2,  6; 
Y.  215,  1,  a. 

your,  fa,  174. 

yawn,  /aw,  79,  2.  yours,  /«'#«,  95,  3. 

ye,  «,  86,  1,  a;   165;  214,  2.  youth,>w}>,  99,  3;   197,  1. 


NOTE  TO  §  3. — In  the  diphthong  ei  which  occurs  in  dreis  thrash  r 
dreiso  threshold,  jb#  flesh,  the  e  has  the  quality  of  the  e  in  bed. 

ERRATA. 

§  69,  1,  a,  add  fathom  after  fadm. 


for  prcenk  read  pr&yk. 

,  jeks)        ,, 

eskso. 

69, 

l,c    ] 

,    s«w^       ,, 

8(eyk. 

71, 

1,«    , 

,    denk       ,j 

,     deyk. 

71, 

1,  h 

M   fel 

fell. 

73, 

1,  a    . 

,,   dilx       ,, 

dilso. 

,    «r«wA      ,, 

Sreyk. 

73, 

i,/  ! 

,    siknes     ,, 

,     siknas. 

75, 

l,e    , 

,   hob 

hob. 

78, 

l,b    , 

,   fysetsdee  ,, 

drfsdee. 

80,  3        ,,  faer       ,,    faew. 


II.  —  NOTES   ON   ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY.     By  the 
Rev.  Professor  W.  "W.  SKEAT. 

[Read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  1,  1903.] 

Accompliment.  The  word  accompliment,  in  the  same  sense  aa 
compliment,  is  rare.  I  note  that  it  occurs  twice  in  Act  i,  sc.  2, 
of  the  Atheist's  Tragedy,  by  Cyril  Tourneur;  pr.  in  1611. 

Boat.  It  has  been  fully  shown  that  all  the  forms  of  this  word 
are  unoriginal  except  the  A.S.  bat,  masc.,  from  a  Teut.  type 
*baitoz,  and  the  Icel.  belt,  neut.,  given  by  Vigfusson  as  a  poetical 
word  for  '  ship,'  from  a  Teut.  type  *laitom.  And  it  is  further 
pointed  out  by  Liden  (Studien  zur  altindischen  und  vergleichenden 
Sprachgeschichte,  TJpsala,  1897  ;  p.  34)  that  these  forms  are 
clearly  allied  to  Icel.  biti,  a  cross-beam  in  a  house  or  in  a  ship, 
whence  the  verb  6ita,  to  divide  a  ship  with  cross-beams;  from 
bit-,  the  weak  grade  of  the  Teut.  root  *beit-  (whence  the  second 
stem  *bait-}  as  seen  in  A.S.  bltan,  to  bite,  pt.  t.  but.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  root  must  also  have  had  the  sense  of  '  to  cleave ' ; 
as  bitan  is  cognate  with  Lat.  findere  (pt.  t.  fldi},  to  cleave,  and 
Skt.  bhid,  to  cleave ;  the  Idg.  form  of  the  root  being  BHEID.  See 
Brugmann,  i,  §  567.  The  explanation  would  be  that  Icel.  biti 
would  mean  a  piece  of  split  wood,  and  A.S.  but  a  boat  made  of 
split  wood. 

Coke.  See  my  (doubtful)  note  on  this  word  in  Athenaeum, 
No.  3,869,  Dec.  21,  1901 ;  p.  842. 

Curds.  M.E.  crudde,  a  curd ;  prov.  E.  crud,  coagulated  milk ; 
cf.  prov.  E.  cruddle,  to  curdle  (E.D.D.) ;  prov.  E.  crowd,  to 
squeeze,  pt.  t.  crud ;  prov.  E.  crids,  curds ;  prov.  E.  crowdy,  a  kind 
of  porridge  or  oatmeal  gruel,  also  called  cruddy.  The  forms  crud, 
cruddle,  are  from  *crud-,  weak  grade  of  A.S.  crudan,  to  crowd, 
press ;  crid  is  from  the  mutated  form  *cryd-  ;  and  crowdy  is  from 
the  infin.  stem  crud-.  All  the  forms  are  related  to  E.  crowd,  to 
press,  squeeze.  (Cf.  Athenaeum,  No.  3,834,  April  20, 1901 ;  p.  501.) 

Cutter,  a  swift  sailing-vessel.     From  the  prov.  E.  cut,  to  speed ; 
see  E.D.D.     And  this  represents  the  weaker  grade  of  Norw.  Jcuta, 
Phil.  Trans.  1903.  10 
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str.  vb.  (pt.  t.  Jcaut\  of  which  the  sense  is  to  run,  to  speed  ;  as 
duly  noted  in  the  same  work.  Perhaps  we  can  derive  kite  from 
the  same  root ;  see  Kite. 

Eggs.  There  are  two  proverbs  relating  to  eggs,  one  of  them 
occurring  in  Shakespeare,  both  of  which  have  been  explained. 
I  add  a  few  details. 

The  former  is :  to  come  in  icith  five  eggs,  correctly  explained  as 
"  to  break  in  fussily  with  an  idle  story."  The  two  best  quotations 
are  given,  viz.,  from  TJdall's  translation  of  Erasmus'  Apophthegmes, 
Jul.  Caesar,  §  20,  and  from  the  E.  tr.  of  Here's  Utopia,  ed.  Arber, 
p.  56.  The  phrase  was  sometimes  altered  to — to  come  in  with  five 
eggs  for  a  penny,  and  four  of  them  addle.  There  is  a  note  on  the 
subject  in  the  1877  reprint  of  Udall,  by  R.  Roberts,  at  p.  459, 
which  is  helpful.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Roberts  gives  another 
quotation  from  Heywood's  Proverbs,  pt.  ii,  cap.  1,  as  follows: — 

"  One  sayd  ;  a  well  favoured  olde  woman  she  is ; 
The  divell  she  is,  said  another ;  and  to  this, 
In  came  the  third,  with  his  five  egges,  and  sayde, 
Fiftie  yere  a-goe  I  knew  her  a  trym  mayde." 

He  then  quotes  from  Simon  Fish's  Supplicacion,  ed.  Furnivall,  to 
show  that  the  author  quotes  some  proverbs,  one  being — "  The  more 
shepe,  the  fewer  egges  for  a  peny  "  ;  to  which  he  adds  that  "  egges 
be  solde  for  fower  a  peny  "  in  consequence.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  five  a  penny  was  once  a  usual  price  for  eggs  ;  so  that  "  to 
come  in  with  five  eggs"  doubtless  meant  "to  offer  five  eggs  for 
a  penny."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  annoying  to  people 
who  were  somewhat  seriously  engaged  in  bargaining  at  a  market 
for  things  of  some  value  to  be  interrupted  in  the  transaction  by 
a  man  coming  in  with  an  offer  of  five  eggs  for  a  penny ;  i.e.  with 
a  trivial  offer  of  a  thing  that  was  not  particularly  wanted  and  was 
not  alluringly  cheap.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  the 
phrase  originated. 

The  second  phrase  is  very  interesting  as  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 
"When,  in  Winter's  Tale,  i,  2,  161,  Leontes  says  to  his  little  boy, 
"Will  you  take  eggs  for  money?"  the  high-spirited  lad  replies, 
"No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight."  This  is  explained  to  mean — "Will 
you  suffer  yourself  to  be  put  off  with  something  worthless  ?  " 
Mr.  Roberts  has  a  full  solution  of  it.  He  states  that,  within  living 
memory  [he  is  writing  in  1877],  farmers'  daughters  would  go  to 
market,  and  take  with  them  a  basket  of  eggs.  When  they  bought 
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something  at  a  shop,  which  came,  for  example,  to  3s.  -id.,  they 
would  lay  down  3s.,  and  then  ask  the  shopman,  "  Will  you  take 
eggs  for  money?"  i.e.  will  you  have  four  pennyworth  of  eggs 
instead  of  the  4d.  ?  The  shopman  usually  wished  for  nothing  of 
the  sort,  especially  if  he  had  that  morning  had  more  offers  than 
one  of  the  same  kind.  But  he  was  often  afraid  of  offending  a  good 
customer,  and  would  weakly  consent.  Hence  the  exact  sense  of 
the  phrase  is  really  this — Will  you  consent  to  something  which 
you  would  much  rather  refuse  to  do  ?  This  shows  clearly  how  the 
phrase  arose. 

Frail  (of  figs).  It  means  a  light  basket ;  derived,  in  N.E.D., 
from  O.F.  frayel,  of  unknown  origin.  Godefroy  gives  both  frael 
and.  jlael ;  and  in  1285  we  find  "  De  flaello  ficum  "  ;  Ducange. 
I  suggest,  as  the  origin,  the  Lat.  flagellum,  whence  also  E.  flail. 
The  O.F.  frael  would  result  from  flael  by  dissimilation  ;  cf.  rossignol. 
Ducange  gives  Lat.  flagellum  cerse,  which  seems  to  mean  a  frailful 
of  new  wax,  weighing  one-sixth  of  a  pound ;  and  the  examples  in 
Ducange  and  Godefroy  show  that  the  frail  was  used  for  figs, 
grapes,  wax,  and  resin.  As  to  the  Lat.  flagellum,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  same  rod  which  formed  an  effectual  switch  could 
be  used,  in  company  with  other  rods,  so  as  to  form  a  basket ;  and 
rods  of  a  thicker  sort  could  be  used  for  thrashing  out  corn. 
Baskets  for  carrying  grapes  could  conveniently  be  made  of  young 
vine-shoots ;  cf.  Vergil,  Georg.,  ii,  299.  (Cf.  Athenaeum,  No.  3,828, 
March  9,  1901  ;  p.  307.) 

Goluptious.  I  suggested,  in  my  Notes  on  Eng.  Etym.,  that 
this  represents  the  more  classical  form  voluptuous.  But  I  can  now 
do  better ;  for  it  is  clear  that  goluptious  really  represents  the 
by-form  voluptious.  The  latter  is  used  by  Heywood,  in  the  first 
scene  of  his  play  entitled  The  English  Traveller:  "as  might  best 
Please  the  voliipiious" 

Gourmand.  Referred  by  Diez  to  Icel.  gormr,  ooze,  mud, 
grounds  of  coffee,  etc.  This  is  practically  right,  but  we  require 
further  evidence.  F.  gourmand  is  precisely  Norw.  gurmen,  one 
who  is  inclined  to  gormandise ;  from  Norw.  gurma,  to  gorge  oneself 
(Ross).  The  lit.  sense  is  to  stir  up  mud,  also  to  eat  steadily  and 
continually  (Aasen) ;  from  Norw.  gurm,  mud. 

Greengage.  The  earliest  literary  use  of  it  is  in  Act  3  of 
Foote's  Lame  Lover  (1770).  Here  Sir  Luke  Limp  gives  a  discourse 
upon  various  kinds  of  '  plumbs,'  and  is  interrupted  by  Sergeant 
Circuit,  who  exclaims,  interrogatively,  "  The  green  gages,  or 
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orlines  ?  "  The  N.E.D.  has  this  quotation  (s.v.  Orleans) ;  but  with 
the  spelling  Orleans.  I  find  the  spelling  orlines  in  the  play  as 
printed  in  The  Modern  Eng.  Drama,  vol.  5  (1811).  This  spelling 
means  that  the  -ean-  was  pronounced  like  the  -ine  in  machine ; 
indeed,  the  phrase  New  Orlines,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable,  occurs  in  a  popular  nigger-song  which  was  very  familiar 
to  me  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Griddle.  I  have  already  noted  that  Moisy  gives  M.F.  gredil  as 
occurring  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  Godefroy,  in  his  Supp., 
s.v.  gril,  gives  a  form  gridil,  from  '  GAEL.  '  (?  John  de  Garlande). 
And  we  find  A.F.  gridil  in  a  gloss  upon  craticulam  in  Neckam ; 
see  Wright,  Vol.  of  Vocab.,  series  i,  p.  102,  1.  9. 

Gristle.  The  A.S.  form  has  for  its  chief  vowel  a  long  or  short  ?'; 
this  is  shown  by  the  spelling  gristle  in  Vocab.  158.  22;  265.  16; 
414.  1.  But  a  far  older  gloss  occurs  in  "  Cartilago,  naes-gristlae" 
in  the  Epinal  and  Erfurt  glossaries  ;  see  Sweet,  O.E.  Texts,  p.  46. 
This  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  A.S.  grost,  gristle  (also  in  O.E. 
Texts). 

Grogram.  The  earliest  known  quotation  is  dated  1562.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  spelling  grograyn  occurs  at  p.  147 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis's  edition  (in  1893)  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 
This  edition  represents  the  author's  MS.,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  1557. 

Grove.  The  root  of  the  word  grove  is  unknown.  The  A.S.  form 
is  gruf,  of  rare  occurrence.  As  the  A.S.  a  answers  to  Norse  ei,  we 
may  notice  the  Norw.  greiv-la,  a  tree  whose  branches  spread  wide 
out  like  horns,  greiv-la,  v.,  to  branch  out ;  greive,  a  ram  with  wide 
horns ;  grivle,  a  bullock  with  wide  horns,  also  a  man  with  long 
arms  and  legs  (Ross). 

Gull.  Perhaps  gull,  a  dupe,  was  one  of  the  somewhat  slangy 
words  that  were  so  freely  imported  in  Tudor  times  from  the 
Netherlands.  Cf.  E.  Fries,  gul,  soft,  kind,  good  -  natured 
(Koolman) ;  M.  Du.  guile,  '  a  great  wench  without  wit,'  Hexham  ; 
Low  G.  gull,  soft,  good-natured  (Berghaus). 

Gulp.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  older  form  was  gluppen  or 
gloppen  ;  see  P.  Plowman,  A.  v,  191,  and  the  various  readings.  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  weak  grade  *glup 
of  a  known  Teutonic  strong  verb,  viz.  Swed.  dial,  gliopa,  to  swallow 
(pt.  t.  glop\  Norw.  glupa  (pt.  t.  glaup] ;  so  that  the  Teut.  root  is 
*gleup.  The  word  gloppen,  to  stare  in  amazement,  may  be  allied,  as 
the  Norw.  glupa  has  three  senses;  (1)  to  gape ;  (2)  to  snap  at  with 
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•open  mouth ;  (3)  to  swallow.  The  word  gloppen,  to  stare,  be 
Amazed,  is  clearly  allied  to  glupa  in  the  sense  to  gape,  to  open  the 
mouth  wide,  which  often  accompanies  amazement.  Hence  we 
obtain  the  connexion  between  the  words,  and  the  form  of  their 
Teut.  root.  Cf.  Du.  gluipen,  to  peep,  in  Franck. 

Gurnard.  We  find  gurnard  as  early  as  1314,  in  the  time  of 
Edw.  II.  Cotgrave  has  the  forms  gournauld  and  grougnaut,  the 
latter  of  which  he  marks  as  a  Languedoc  word.  But  neither  form 
is  truly  French ;  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  forms  are 
both  Prove^al.  Mistral  gives  the  modern  forms  as  gournau  and 
grougnau,  both  meaning  '  gurnard ' ;  and  these  are  from  the  verb 
gourgna  or  grougna,  to  grunt,  and  ultimately  from  the  Lat.  grunrilre. 
This  does  not  affect  the  usual  explanation  of  the  word ;  but  it 
accounts  for  the  E.  spelling. 

Ham.  The  E.  ham  is  from  A.S.  hamm,  a  strong  fern.,  and  is 
allied  to  Du.  ham,  O.H.G.  hamma,  prov.  G.  hamme,  a  ham.  This 
is  connected  by  Dr.  Murray  and  Franck  with  0.  Irish  camm, 
W.  cam,  bent.  Brugmann  connects  ham  with  Gk.  Kvy]ft>],  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  (i,  §  421),  which  is  not  very  convincing. 

The  English  ham  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  Late  L. 
camba,  the  bend  of  the  leg.  This  interesting  old  form  occurs  in 
The  Book  of  Cerne,  and  is  thence  quoted  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoms, 
vol.  i,  p.  Ixxi  of  the  Preface.  The  Latin  text  actually  reads  cambas 
(another  reading  being  gamlas),  and  the  A.S.  gloss  is  homme,  fern, 
pi.  ace.  This  shows  that  the  Lat.  camba  had  the  very  sense  of  the 
A.S.  homm,  viz.  '  ham ' ;  and  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  is 
thus  rendered  obvious.  See  Jamb  in  N.E.D. 

Harlot.  It  is  well  known  that  this  word  was  a  much  less 
objectionable  one  in  former  times,  and  was  applied  to  a  man,  with 
much  the  same  sense  as  our  '  fellow.'  It  is  undoubtedly,  as  said 
in  the  New  E.  Diet.,  from  O.F.  herlot,  harlot,  arlot,  masc.,  a  lad, 
young  fellow,  vagabond ;  and  is  cognate  with  the  Ital.  arlotto, 
which  Florio  explains  by  'a  lack-Latin,  or  hedge-priest.'  The 
Prov.  form  is  arlot,  which  Mistral  explains  by  '  pillard,  ribaud, 
.goujat  qui  suivait  les  armees,'  i.e.  a  spoiler,  ribald,  camp-follower. 
The  O.F.  herlot  is  perfectly  correct,  but  the  best  quotation  in 
•Oodefroy  is  given  s.v.  berlot,  because,  in  Michel's  edition  of  Tristan, 
it  happened  to  be  thus  misprinted.  The  origin  of  O.F.  herlot  is 
wholly  unknown ;  the  guesses  given  in  Korting  are  all  wholly 
useless.  I  shall  therefore  venture  upon  another,  which  at  any 
rate  is  possible.  I  think  the  sense  of  '  camp-follower '  was  probably 
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the  original  one,  because  all  the  other  senses  follow  from  it  easily. 
Again,  it  must  be  of  Teut.  origin,  as  shown  by  the  O.F.  and  E.  //. 
Thirdly.  I  take  it  to  be  a  compound  word,  of  which  the  former 
half  is  the  O.H.G.  heri,  hart,  G.  heer,  an  army.     All  that  remains 
is  to  discover  a  Germanic  lot,  with  a  suitable  sense.      But  this 
actually  occurs  as  a  suffix  in  the  Du.  labber-lot,   a  blackguard, 
mentioned  by  Franck  under  leuteren,  to  loiter.     The  original  sense 
of  this  -lot  was  precisely  loafer,  loiterer,  idler.     The  fern,  form  of 
it  occurs  in  the  "W.  Flemish  lutte ;  De  Bo  explains  dronke-lutte  as 
a  drunken  woman,    a   slut ;    and  jenever •-lutte   as   a   gin-drinking 
woman ;    plainly  terms  of   reproach.      Both   these  are  connected 
with  O.H.G.  lotar,   M.H.G.   later,   loiter,  useless,  vagabond-like, 
O.H.G.  lotar,  a  frivolous  fellow,  also  frivolity,  later,  buifoonery, 
lotarsprahha,    frivolous   talk,    later,    a   buffoon,    worthless   fellow, 
lotervalle,    a    dissolute    woman,    loterheit,    buffoonery,    loterie,   f., 
a  frivolous   woman,    loterchoson,   to   speak   vain   things,    loterlich, 
frivolous,  loterpfaffe,  a  frivolous  priest  (like  Florio's  hedge -priest), 
loterritter,    a    valueless    knight,    lotersingare,    a   strolling   singer. 
Kluge  connects  these  words  with  G.  liederlich,  but  1  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  at  variance  with  the  view  expressed  by  Franck. 
Perhaps  it  is  not,  if  we  further  connect  them  all  with  A.S.  lyfyre, 
contemptible,  bad,  and  the  M.E.  lither.      However  this  may  be, 
I  think  that  the  original  sense  of   O.F.  her-lot  may  very  well 
have  been  either  'an  army-loafer'  or  'an  army-buffoon.'  and  that 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look  for  the  right  etymology. 
Diez  derives  it  from  L.  ardelio,    but  this  does    not  account  for 
the    h ;    Korting    from    hariolus,    a    soothsayer,    which   is    quite 
improbable.     Suchier  tried  to  extract  it  from  the  G.  herold  ;  and 
I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  former  syllable.      But  -lot  does  not 
come  from  -wold. 

Hitch,  to  move  jerkily.  This  verb  is  not  known  before  1440, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  Its  origin  is  obscure.  But 
prov.  E.  has  also  the  forms  hotch  and  hutch  in  the  same  sense. 
The  prov.  E.  forms  help  us,  as  they  show  that  the  vowel  answers 
to  A.S.  y,  not  i ;  and  the  form  hotch  will  suit  the  Du.  hokken,  if  we 
can  find  a  suitable  sense  in  that  verb.  The  Du.  hokken  means  to 
squat,  or  crouch,  or  sit  hunched  up ;  but  it  also  has  a  very  peculiar 
use.  Thus  Calisch  gives  a  sense  'to  be  wanting,  to  stick,'  with 
the  illustration  "  het  hokt,  or  er  hokt  iets,  there  is  something 
wanting,  there  is  an  obstacle."  But  this  is  just  our  phrase  '  there 
is  a  hitch ' ;  and  we  may  suspect  that  there  is  an  actual  relationship 
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between  the  words.  The  Du.  hokken  is  related  to  E.  huckster,  and 
is  accounted  for  in  Franck's  Etym.  Du.  Dictionary.  Perhaps  the 
original  sense  had  reference  to  an  obstacle  sticking  up  in  a  road, 
over  which  a  thing  had  to  be  pulled.  It  would  then  move  jerkily, 
whilst  the  original  sense  of  sticking  up  would  account  for  the  sense 
to  crouch,  i.e.  to  hunch  up  one's  back.  The  Icel.  hokinn,  bent,  is 
the  p.p.  of  a  lost  strong  verb  of  which  the  original  sense  may  well 
have  been  'to  stick  out,'  or  'to  project';  and  an  A.S.  *hyccan 
might  be  allied  to  it. 

Hog.  As  regards  the  early  form  of  hog,  a  recent  and  most 
fortunate  find  of  two  small  slips  of  parchment  in  the  cover  of 
a  book  belonging  to  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  has  given  us  the 
indubitable  A.S.  form.  An  account  of  the  A.S.  inventory  which 
these  slips  contain  has  just  been  printed  for  the  Cambridge  Phil. 
Soc. ;  and  I  repeat  here  so  much  as  relates  to  the  word  hog.  The 
inventory  belongs  to  the  former  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
certainly  before  the  Conquest,  and  in  it  we  can  make  out  these 
words : — aet  straethaw  .xx.  sugena  .  .  aet  .  .  .  de  swyn. 
and  .xl.  hogga ;  aet  ...  .xliiij.  hogga  aet  hafuces[tun].  I.e. 
'  at  Streatham  [Cambs.]  20  of  sows,  at  ...  swine  and  40  of 
hogs ;  at  .  .  44  of  hogs  at  Hauxton '  [near  Cambridge].  This 
proves  that  the  A.S.  form  was  hogg  or  hocg,  a  strong  masculine, 
with  the  gen.  sing,  hocges  and  the  gen.  pi.  Jiocga.  Thus  the 
discovery  of  two  small  slips  of  parchment  carries  back  the  history  of 
the  word  for  300  years.  I  have  also  noticed  quite  recently  that 
the  name  of  Ailmer  Hogg  occurs  twice  in  the  Kamsey  Chartulary, 
vol.  i,  p.  188,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  39,  in  a  document  attributed  to  the 
time  of  Aylwin,  who  was  abbot  of  Ramsey  from  1043  (before  the 
Conquest)  to  1079 ;  which  practically  gives  us  another  early 
instance,  and  shows  that  even  at  that  date  it  had  already  become 
a  surname  or  nickname.  Cf.  also  hogger,  Cursor  Mundi,  1517; 
hogg  aster  occurs  in  1175. 

Irk.  The  etymology  of  irk  has  been  given  up  ;  but  it  may  be 
thus  explained.  The  N.E.D.  has  M.E.  argh,  from  A.S.  earh;  also 
spelt  ergh,  erf  in  Scotch,  and  arf  in  Northern  E.  It  has  the 
sense :  '  inert,  sluggish,  lazy,  slow,  loath,  reluctant.'  Hence  was 
formed  A.S.  irg\  (Toller),  yrg*f> ;  as,  e.g.,  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon, 
1.  6.  As  the  final  \  is  voiceless  (cf.  streng-th,  leng-th],  this  would 
produce  a  base  irk-,  from  which  the  verb  irk  and  the  M.E.  adj.  irk 
can  both  be  derived.  The  sense  of  irk  almost  coincides  with  that 
of  argh  ;  it  is  given  as  :  '  weary,  tired,  troubled,  bored,  disgusted, 
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loath.'  Hence  the  verb  irk,  orig.  '  to  grow  weary,  .  .  to  be 
loath  to  do  something.'  We  have  almost  an  exact  parallel  in  G. ; 
in  which  es  drgert  mich,  i.e.  '  it  irks  me,'  is  derived  from  G.  arg, 
cognate  with  A.S.  earh.  We  might  even  compare  irk,  from  earg, 
with  M.E.  dwerk,  a  dwarf ;  cf .  dwarf  with  prov.  E.  arf.  So  also 
in  Dutch,  -we  have  dat  ergert  my,  it  irks  me ;  from  erg,  bad. 
Aasen  gives  Norw.  erga  with  the  same  sense  as  Dan.  argre,  to  vex, 
annoy,  also  used  as  a  reflexive  verb ;  and  Rietz  notes  prov.  Swecl. 
<irga,  vb.,  as  a  derivative  of  arg,  adj.  Schade  records  M.H.G.  "ez 
a/rget  mir  (or  mich},  es  ist  mir  bedenklich,  es  ist  mir  zuwider." 

Jack-of-the-clock.  This  is  well  known,  from  Shakespeare,  as 
meaning  a  figure  which  mechanically  struck  clock-hours  on  a  bell. 
But  it  seems  worth  adding  that  a  similar  name  was  given  to 
a  similar  contrivance  in  France.  The  F.  name  is  given  in 
Roquefort  as  Jacquemarc  (with  variations),  and  in  Godefroy's 
Supplement  as  Jaquemart.  Godefroy  notes  that  the  name  occurs 
in  Rabelais.  Roquefort  says  it  was  named  from  its  inventor, 
Jacques  Marc  •  but  gives  no  proof  of  this. 

Jag.  The  N.E.D.  regards  jag  as  a  variant  of  dag ;  and  we  find 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  "  lagge,  or  dag  go  of  a  garment,  fractillus." 
The  sense  seems  to  be  a  pendant  of  cloth,  in  the  shape  of  a  blade 
of  a  dagger.  The  origin  of  both  words  is  obscure  ;  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  dag  as  having  been  suggested  by  F.  dague, 
a  dagger ;  a  conclusion  which  is  generally  accepted.  No  origin 
has  been  suggested  for  jag.  I  suggest  that,  just  as  the  E.  dag  may 
have  been  originated  by  F.  dague,  a  dagger,  so  the  7&.jag  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  F.  *jagaye,  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
F.  zagaye,  an  assegai  or  spear-head.  This  is  a  very  old  word  ; 
Godefroy  quotes  the  dimin.  form  jagayette,  as  well  as  the  variant 
nrchegaie,  which  is  merely  a  form  chagaye  with  a  prefix  ar-  due  to 
the  Arab,  definite  article.  The  compound  lancegay,  i.e.  lance- 
zagaye,  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas,  which  shows  the  antiquity 
of  the  weapon;  whereas  jag  does  not  occur  till  after  1400.  The 
peculiar  use  of  the  words  helps  the  hypothesis ;  both  dag  and  jag 
represent  something  in  the  shape  of  a  dagger-blade  or  a  javelin- 
head  ;  and  both  have  the  secondary  sense  of  to  stab,  or  to  pierce 
through;  see  examples  in  N.E.D.  Both  words  are  probably  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  due  to  the  Crusades.  Zagaye  is  known  to  be 
a  Berber  word,  i.e.  N.  African  Arabic  ;  and  F.  dague  is  obviously 
not  of  Latin  origin,  but  may  be  plausibly  referred  to  the  root  seen 
in  Heb.  ddkhah,  to  strike. 
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Jerkin.  The  only  words  that  resemble  it  are  the  late  Du.  jurk, 
a  frock  (Sewel) ;  E.  Fries,  jurken,  a  child's  frock  (Koolman) ;  and 
the  Westphalian  jiirken,  a  sort  of  overcoat.  It  is  known  that 
the  Du.  j  is  a  y,  not  E.  _/;  and  that  a  jerkin  is  not  a  child's 
frock;  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  there  may  be 
some  sort  of  connexion.  Perhaps  it  came  about  thus  :  Koolman 
records  an  E.  Fries.  Christian  name  Djure,  which  he  refers  to 
Djurko,  Diurko,  and  takes  to  be  the  E.  Fries,  form  of  Du.  Dirk 
(Dietrich),  and  also  to  be  the  origin  of  the  surnames  Djurken 
and  Jurken.  I  think  he  is  wrong  as  to  Dirk  (except  by  way  of 
popular  confusion),  because  Berghaus  explains  that  Juri  really 
means  George,  and  that  the  pet-names  for  George  are  Jurgen  and 
Jurken,  the  latter  of  which  he  assigns  to  Hamburg.  I  see  no 
difficulty,  even  phonetically,  in  deriving  our  jerkin  (first  known 
in  1512)  from  a  Friesic  Djurken;  nor  yet  in  deriving  the  late 
Du.  jurk  from  a  Friesic  Jurken.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains 
is  that  of  deriving  the  name  of  a  garment  from  that  of  a  maker ; 
but  this  is  to  some  extent  met  by  such  cases  as  mackintosh  and 
doily.  And  I  find  a  far  stronger  proof  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
suggestion  in  the  fact  that  Godefroy  actually  gives  O.F.  georget  as 
meaning  '  sorte  de  casaque,'  which  can  hardly  be  derived  from 
anything  but  the  same  name  of  George  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  jacket  is  derived  from  Jacques. 
Perhaps  even  Cotgrave'sjar</eot,jargot,  "a  kind  of  course  garment 
worne  by  country  people, "  may  be  similarly  explained.  ( Athenaeum, 
No.  3,924,  Jan.  10,  1903.) 

Kick.  The  solution  of  this  word  has  been  entirely  given  up. 
The  notion  of  deriving  it  from  the  Welsh  cicio,  to  kick,  has  been 
abandoned,  because  the  borrowing  runs  the  other  way.  As  the 
form,  having  two  hard  £'s,  is  not  very  likely  to  be  a  native  one, 
and  it  is  not  Celtic  or  French,  we  can  only  expect  it  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  The  easiest  solution  is  to  suppose  that  it  is 
nothing  but  an  assimilated  form  of  kink,  with  kk  for  nk  in  the 
usual  manner  so  common  in  Old  Norse.  We  are  here  greatly 
helped  by  the  E.D.D.,  from  which  we  learn  that  kink  is  actually 
still  used  in  the  same  sense ;  thus,  in  Mid  Yorkshire,  the  phrase 
"  He  '11  kink  t'  bairn,"  means  "  he  will  kick  the  child  "  ;  and  again, 
in  W.  Yks.,  we  find:  "Betty  Barril waist,  wi'  kinkin'  back  [i.e. 
kicking  back]  lost  her  balance."  Cf.  Norw.  kinka,  to  wriggle,  to 
rock ;  klka,  also  kikka,  to  sprain  or  dislocate  ( Aasen)  ;  kikk,  a  sprain, 
kikka,  to  drive  very  hard  so  as  to  sprain,  especially  used  of  a  horse 
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(Ross).  The  idea  seems  to  express  a  convulsive  action  or  jerk. 
The  E.  chincough  is  called  kinkhoest  in  Dutch,  but  kikhosta  in 
Swedish. 

Kit,  a  small  fiddle  or  violin.  (F. — L. — Gk.)  This  is  a  deriva- 
tive, ultimately,  from  Gk.  Kiddpa,  L.  cithara.  The  intermediate 
form  may  be  the  M.  Fr.  quiterne,  a  gittern  (Cot.) ;  of  which 
kit  is  an  abbreviation.  Godefroy,  s.v.  guiterneur,  a  player  on 
a  gittern,  notes  the  variant  quiterneur.  The  form  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Norman  dialect  of  French ;  see  Moisy,  Gloss.  Comp.  Anglo- 
Normand,  1895;  p.  813. 

Kite.  The  A.S.  form  is  cyta,  answering  to  Teut.  *kut-jon-,  masc. 
Perhaps  from  the  strong  verb  preserved  in  Norw.  kuta  (pt.  t.  kaut], 
of  which  one  sense  is  to  run,  to  go  swiftly  ;  so  that  the  kite  would 
be  named  from  its  swiftness  of  flight.  So  also  Cutter. 

League,  as  a  measure  of  distance.  The  early  spellings  are  lege, 
leege,  leghe;  also  leuge,  lewge.  "  The  space  of  .iij.  leges  "  occurs  in 
Gesta  Romanorum,  ch.  78,  p.  397.  The  forms  leuge,  lewge,  may  be 
from  Lat.  leuga  immediately ;  but  I  think  that  lege  or  leghe  was 
adopted  directly  from  Bordeaux,  which  belonged  to  England  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Mistral  gives  the  Bordeaux  form 
as  legue  ;  and  Godefroy  has  a  form  leguee  as  a  derivative  (s.v.  lieuee]. 
The  Gascon  form  is  lega  (Moncaut),  and  the  Provencal  is  lego ; 
cf.  Span,  legua.  The  Celtic  type  is  leuga.  •  Stokes-Fick,  p.  244. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that,  according  to  Cotgrave,  the  German 
league  was  about  four  miles  long,  the  Languedoc  league  about 
three  miles  long,  and  the  Italian  league  about  two  miles  long. 
The  English  league  coincides,  as  to  length,  with  the  Languedoc 
league,  which  is  what  we  should  expect.  Fabyan  (see  N.E.D.) 
says  that  a  lege  "  conteyneth  iij  Englysshe  myles." 

Ledger.  The  earliest  quotation  in  the  N.E.D.  is  dated  1481, 
with  reference  to  the  sense  of  'a  large  copy  of  the  breviary.' 
Quite  recently,  however,  Wylie's  Hist,  of  Henry  IV.,  vol.  iv, 
p.  198,  quotes  "19  portos,  3  liggers"  as  occurring  in  1401. 
As  portos  was  a  small  copy  of  the  breviary,  a  ligger  here  means 
a  large  one. 

Lingo.  I  have  given  Port,  lingoa  as  the  probable  origin  of  this 
form.  But  Mistral  gives  lengo,  lingo  as  the  Provencal  forms,  noting 
that  lingo  is  used  in  Marseilles.  Surely  we  obtained  it  from  that 
famous  port. 

Loop,  a  noose.  In  my  larger  Etym.  Diet.  I  ventured  to  derive 
loop  from  the  Gael,  lub,  explained  by  MacLeod  and  Dewar  a» 
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'  a  bend,  curvature,  a  bending  of  the  shore,  a  loop,  a  noose, 
a  winding,  meander,  maze,  a  snare,'  etc.  As  this  was  received 
with  some  derision,  I  tried  to  make  out  that  it  was  of  Scand. 
origin.  But  lately  Mr.  Bradley  has  thought  that  I  was  quite 
right.  The  word  is  genuinely  Celtic  ;  see  lub,  to  bend,  in 
Macbain's  Etym.  Gaelic  Diet. ;  and  note  the  form  lub-tha,  bent, 
in  Old  Irish  (Windisch).  When  reconsidering  the  question 
lately  I  was  much  struck  by  the  curious  use  of  loop  in  Scottish, 
to  denote  the  winding  of  a  river;  see  E.D.D.  and  Jamieson ;. 
because  Gael,  lub  has  also  this  precise  sense.  Further,  the  Gael. 
lub  was  used  in  the  secondary  sense  of  '  deceit,  guile  ' ;  which 
is  the  obvious  origin  of  Lowl.  Sc.  loopy,  crafty,  deceitful ;  for 
which  the  E.D.D.  assigns  no  origin. 

Malapert.  In  the  KE.D.,  s.v.  Apert,  it  is  shown  that  some 
of  its  senses  are  not  from  L.  apertus,  open,  but  from  L.  expertus. 
This  seems  certainly  right  for  sense  4.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
whilst  Godefroy  confuses  these  words  hopelessly,  Cotgrave  keeps 
them  apart  by  spelling  '  open '  as  apert,  and  '  expert '  as  appert, 
with  a  doubled  p ;  and  this  agrees  with  appert  in  Caxton  (sense  4). 
I  believe  that  malapert  is  likewise  from  O.F.  appert ;  and  is  much 
the  same  as  mal-adroit.  See  Malapert  in  my  Concise  Diet.,  where 
'  open '  should  be  deleted. 

Martingale.  It  is  agreed  that  the  F.  martingale  is  of  Prov. 
origin ;  see  Prov.  martegalo  in  Mistral.  And  further,  that  the 
word  is  of  purely  local  origin,  from  the  adj.  Martegau,  meaning  an 
inhabitant  of  Martegue  or  Martigue,  an  isolated  town  near  the  delta 
of  the  river  Rhone.  This  place,  according  to  Mistral,  is  so  named 
from  its  proximity  to  a  pool  named  estang  de  Marto,  from  Prov. 
santo  Marto,  i.e.  St.  Martha  of  Bethany,  who  was  said  to  have 
come  to  Provence,  and  is  supposed  to  be  buried  at  Tarascon, 
situate  at  the  apex  of  the  Rhone  delta. 

Moist.  The  etym.  is  disputed.  Hatzfeld  suggests  L.  muscidiis, 
mossy,  from  muscus ;  Korting  gives  L.  *muccidus,  *mucidus,  from 
L.  mucus.  But  Korting  (§  6414)  also  approves  of  the  old  etym. 
from  L.  musteus,  *mustidus,  *mustius,  from  L.  mustum,  new  wine. 
The  use  of  moist y  in  Chaucer  certainly  helps  this.  So  does  the  use 
of  E.  musty,  which  resembles  the  Gascon  musti,  Prov.  mousti,  moist. 
Further,  the  Prov.  mousti  closely  resembles  the  Prov.  moust,  must ; 
with  which  Mistral  connects  it.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Godefroy, 
in  his  Supplement,  gives  some  remarkable  forms,  s.v.  Moiste  -r 
viz. :  muste,  moste,  moete,  muiste,  moite,  moyste ;  and  he  gives 
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examples  in  which  both  muste  and  moiste  have  the  sense  of  moisi, 
i.e.  musty.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  real  connexion  between  moist  and  L.  mmtum.  Cf.  Span,  mostoso, 
'  niustie,  of  new  wine ' ;  Minsheu. 

Motet.  From  F.  motet.  I  have  given  this  as  a  borrowed  word 
from  Ital.  mottetto;  but  it  is  really  a  dimin.  of  F.  mot,  a  word; 
also  (as  noticed  by  Cotgrave)  a  note  winded  by  a  huntsman  on  his 
horn.  See  Hatzfeld.  That  the  F.  word  was  not  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  appears  from  its  early  use.  It  occurs  in  Lydgate, 
Minor  Poems,  p.  242  ;  and  even  in  Wyclif,  Works,  ed.  Matthew, 
p.  91,  1  4  from  bottom. 

Musty,  mouldy,  etc.  The  etymology  offers  some  difficulty,  as 
the  sense  connects  it  rather  with  the  word  moist  than  with  must, 
i.e.  new  wine.  Perhaps  it  came  immediately  from  Gascony, 
through  the  Bourdeaux  wine  trade.  Mistral  gives  Prov.  mousti, 
moist  ;  Gascon  mustl  ;  and  Korting,  §  6329,  notes  Limousin 
mousti,  moist.  It  seems  natural  to  associate  these  words  with 
Prov.  moust,  new  wine.  And  perhaps  this  throws  some  light  on 
the  difficult  word  moist,  with  its  derivative  moisty. 

Node.  The  L.  nodus  has  sometimes  been  compared  with  E.  knot, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  an  initial  g  in  the  L.  word.  It  is  rather 
related  to  Skt.  naddha-,  tied,  bound,  p.p.  of  naJi  (for  nadh\  to  tie ; 
and  both  are  from  the  Idg.  root  NEDH,  to  fasten.  See  Brugmann,  i. 
§  700  (a),  note  2. 

Noggin.  I  find  that  under  the  word  knag  (2),  a  keg,  the  KE.D. 
recognises  the  connexion  between  knag  and  noggin,  as  suggested  in 
the  last  edition  of  my  Etym.  Diet.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
various  derivatives  in  E.  dialects  and  in  Gaelic,  which  has  borrowed 
from  English.  Thus  we  have  E.  dial,  knag,  a  keg,  also  a  small 
wooden  vessel  with  a  handle,  with  the  variant  knog,  a  small  cask, 
a  firkin.  How  the  suffix  -in  arose  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  once 
thought  that  noggin  was  of  Gaelic  origin,  but  Macbain  has  pointed 
out  that  the  derivation  runs  the  other  way.  Nevertheless,  it  still 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  suffix  (not  the  primary 
part  of  the  word)  may  be  Celtic,  because  Celtic  has  a  large 
number  of  diminutives  in  -an.  Hence  from  the  E.  word  knag, 
a  keg,  we  may  easily  derive  the  Gael,  cnagan,  an  earthen  pipkin ; 
also  Gael,  cnagaire,  a  noggin,  a  quart  measure.  And  the  former  of 
these  will  account  for  Lowl.  Sc.  naggin,  naggie,  a  cup,  knaggie, 
a  keg,  a  small  wooden  vessel  with  a  handle.  Otherwise  the  suffix 
must  have  been  suggested  by  the  adjectival  -en  in  wood-en.  Swift 
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rightly  spells  noggin  with  an  initial  kt  in  his  verses  to  Dr.  Sheridan, 
dated  December  14,  1719:  "For  all  your  colloguing,  I'd  be  glad 
of  a  knoggin"  The  chief  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  to  ascertain  whether 
knag,  a  keg,  or  a  small  wooden  vessel,  is  the  same  word  as  knag, 
a  knot  in  wood,  also  a  peg  or  a  pin.  I  much  suspect  that  such  is 
the  case.  Thus  the  Swed.  knagg  not  only  means  a  knot,  a  peg,  but 
also  the  handle  of  a  scythe ;  the  Dan.  knage  means  a  peg,  a  cog 
of  a  wheel,  or  a  spoke  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  how  the  E.  knag 
acquired  the  sense  of  a  wooden  vessel  with  a  handle  ;  after  which, 
it  may  easily  have  come  to  mean  a  wooden  vessel  in  general,  a  cask, 
or  a  keg.  The  ramifications  of  the  senses  of  words  are  often  very 
hard  to  follow. 

Pamper.  I  have  given  this  as  being  a  frequentative  form  from 
the  Low  G.  pampen,  used  in  a  like  sense.  But  it  is  really  Flemish. 
The  exact  form  pamperen,  used  exactly  as  E.  pamper,  is  given  in 
the  West  Flemish  Diet,  by  De  Bo. 

Pillow-beer,  a  pillow-case.  A  compound  of  pillow  and  M.E. 
bere,  ber,  a  cover,  a  case.  The  latter  is  given  in  N.E.D.,  s.v. 
bear,  sb.  (4). 

The  Bremen  Worterbuch  gives  biiren,  a  cover,  case ;  bedn- 
buren,  a  bed-cover ;  kussen-liiren,  a  cushion-cover ;  and  adds  that 
JBuren  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  near  Bremen,  and 
signified  originally  '  a  hut.'  Hexham  gives  M.  Du.  buer,  a  cottage, 
shed ;  Lu'bben  gives  Low  G.  lure  as  a  variant  of  biiren.  These 
words  are  clearly  allied  to  A.S.  bur,  a  bower,  whence  byre,  a  byre. 
Further,  the  Low  G.  buur  meant  not  only  a  bower,  but  a  birdcage. 
The  development  of  sense  may  be  the  same  as  in  prov.  E.  cot, 
a  cottage,  a  shelter,  a  cover,  a  finger-stall.  Possibly  the  M.E. 
bere,  a  pillow-case,  may  be  the  same  word  as  A.S.  byre,  a  cowhouse, 
with  the  Kentish  e  for  y.  We  know  that  Chaucer  has  Kentish 
forms;  he  uses  feer  for  A.S. /yr,  fire,  so  he  would  consistently  use 
bere  for  A.S.  byre.  This  requires  that  the  e  in  bere  should  be  close. 
In  Chaucer,  prol.  695,  pilwebere  rhymes  with  pardoneer,  which 
seems  to  have  had  close  e  (Ten  brink,  §  677) ;  in  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess,  254,  bere  rhymes  with  doutremere,  also  apparently  with 
close  e  (id.,  §  67«). 

Proffer.  Hitherto  all  the  completed  dictionaries,  including  the 
Century,  are  at  fault  as  regards  the  etymology.  The  usual 
derivation,  from  F.  proferer,  to  produce,  is  certainly  wrong. 
The  sense  is  quite  different.  The  F.  proferer,  from  L.  prdferre, 
means  to  bring  forward,  to  produce,  to  adduce.  But  the  M.E. 
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profren  means  to  offer,  to  present,  as  proffer  does  still.  Chaucer 
has  the  p.p.  profred,  C.T.,  E  152  ;  and  much  earlier,  in  King 
Alisaunder,  3,539,  we  find :  "  and  heom  proferid  launce  and 
sweorde,"  i.e.  and  offered  lances  and  swords  to  them.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  A.F.  profrer,  in  the  phrase  "profrer  lur  marchandie," 
to  offer  merchandise  for  sale,  in  N.  Bozon,  Contes  Moralises,  p.  166. 
The  glossary  suggests  that  this  profrer  is  the  same  as  the  O.F. 
porofrir,  to  proffer,  to  offer,  which  is  quite  right.  This  O.F.  verb 
has  long  heen  obsolete,  and  does  not  appear  in  Cotgrave  ;  but 
Godefroy  duly  gives  it,  with  the  shortened  form  profrir,  proffrir, 
in  the  precise  sense  of  to  proffer,  to  present.  Hence  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  E.  proffer  is  from  O.F.  profrir,  porofrir,  a  compound 
of  the  prefix  par-  (F.  pour}  with  the  O.F.  offrir,  to  offer.  In 
Latin,  this  represents  a  compound  of  the  prefix  pro-  with  the  Lat. 
offerre,  to  offer.  This  is  why  to  proffer  and  to  offer  have  almost  the 
same  sense.  Thus  proffer  represents  pro  -j-  offerre,  not  pro-ferre. 

Prune  (1),  to  trim  trees.  The  M.E.  form  was  proinen.  This 
I  have  derived  from  some  old  form  of  F.  provigner,  to  prune. 
It  is  really  from  the  dialectal  form  progner,  which  belongs  to  the 
Norman  dialect,  and  is  given  both  by  Moisy  and  FJdelestand. 

Punch,  vb.,  to  perforate,  prick.  I  have  shown  that  the  sb. 
puncheon,  a  cask,  is  not  from  the  F.  poingon,  but  from  the  Gascon 
pounchoun,  in  connexion  with  the  Bordeaux  trade.  So  also  we  find 
Prov.  pounchoun,  in  the  sense  of  a  puncheon  or  something  to  prick 
with;  and  the  Prov.  verb  pouncha,  to  punch,  to  prick,  from 
0.  Prov.  ponch,  a  point.  I  find  no  such  form  in  French;  but 
Roumansch  has  the  verb  punscher,  to  prick.  I  think  there  are 
more  Languedoc  words  in  E.  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

Shingle,  coarse  round  gravel  on  the  sea-shore.  I  have  supposed 
this  word  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Norweg.  singl,  with  the  same 
sense,  derived  from  the  verb  to  sing,  because  of  the  singing  or 
ringing  noise  made  by  it  when  one  walks  on  it.  But  this  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  form  single  is  not  the  old  form  actually 
found.  The  right  view  is  rather  that  shingle  is  a  mispronunciation 
of  the  old  word  chingle,  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  sb.  chingle 
is  duly  given  in  the  E.D.D.  as  meaning  '  sea-gravel,'  and  is  assigned 
to  Scottish,  East  Anglian,  and  Sussex,  so  that  it  is,  practically, 
an  English  word,  widely  distributed.  I  have  come  across  two 
excellent  examples  of  it.  In  Hakluyt,  Voy.  i,  556  (last  line)  there 
is  a  description  of  the  volcano  of  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  where  we  find 
an  account  of  "chingle  and  great  stones  being  skorched  in  that 
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fiery  gulfe."  And  much  earlier,  G.  Douglas  says  of  a  ship  that  she 
"  dyd  stand  Apon  a  dry  chyngill  or  bed  of  sand"  ;  -ZEneid,  bk.  x, 
ch.  6  (ed.  Small,  iii,  302,  30) ;  cf.  Vergil,  2En.  x,  303.  The  word 
is  clearly  of  imitative  origin,  and  allied  to  the  verb  to  chink  ;  with 
reference  to  the  chinking  sound  made  by  walking  on  it ;  just  as  the 
Norw.  singl  is  from  the  verb  to  sing.  The  curious  change  from  ch 
to  sh  occurs  again  in  the  well  -  known  instance  of  shiver,  from 
M.E.  chiveren.  Note  also  the  curious  use  of  prov.  E.  chink,  to 
rustle  as  hay  does  when  quite  dry,  used  in  Derbyshire  and  Notts. 

The  explanation  of  the  initial  change  is,  as  I  think,  due  to  the 
confusion  of  the  O.F.  ch  (pron.  as  ch  in  chin]  with  the  M.E.  sh  (as 
in  shin).  The  Normans  had  no  sh,  and  had  to  learn  the  sound ; 
hence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  they  began  by  substituting  s  for  it, 
pronouncing  the  E.  word  shame  as  same,  as  common  in  MSS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  when  they  had  acquired  the  sound,  they 
were  so  proud  of  it  that  they  actually  used  it  for  the  E.  ch,  which 
was  like  their  own  ch.  Thus  the  M.E.  schin  occurs  for  chin. 
Similarly  chner  and  chingle  became  shiver  and  shingle ;  showing 
that  chingle  was  already  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
earlier. 

Shrike.  The  A.S.  name  of  this  bird  is  not  usually  given  in  the 
dictionaries.  It  appears  as  scrlc  in  the  Epinal  Glossary  and  in 
Wright-Wulker's  Vocabularies. 

Strand  (of  a  rope).  I  have  given  the  derivation  of  strand  as 
from  Du.  streen,  a  skein  or  hank  of  thread.  But  this  does  not 
account  for  the  vowel.  It  is  not  derived  from  this  Dutch  word 
immediately,  but  through  the  0.  French.  The  O.F.  form  is  estran, 
a  rope  or  cord,  a  word  used  by  Wace ;  which  appears  also  in  the 
prov.  E.  strawn,  a  strand.  The  E.  strand  results  from  O.F.  estran 
by  adding  d.  The  O.F.  estran  is  of  Teut.  origin;  from  the  M.H.G. 
stren,  strene ;  whence  G.  strdhne,  cognate  with  Du.  streen. 

Tarrier.  Halliwell  gives  E.  terrier  in  the  sense  of  'auger,' 
with  a  reference  to  Howell.  A  farrier  (as  I  am  informed)  is  still 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  triple  auger  or  gimlet,  resembling  three 
tapering  corkscrews  united  at  the  tops  and  arranged  at  an  angle 
of  1 20  degrees  to  each  other ;  it  is  used  for  extracting  shives  (or 
Avooden  bungs)  from  barrels  of  turpentine.  It  is  obviously  the 
M.F.  tariere,  l  an  augar ' ;  in  Cotgrave.  It  is  explained  fully  in 
Hatzfeld,  as  being  ultimately  from  a  Lat.  type  taratrum  (a  word 
of  Celtic  origin),  which  became  O.F.  taredre,  later  tarere,  altered 
to  tariere.  Of  these,  tarere  is  given  in  the  Supp.  to  Godefroy,  as 
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well  as  tariere.  Taredre  occurs  in  "Les  Gloses  Franchises  d& 
Gerschom  de  Metz,"  par  L.  Brandin,  Paris,  1902;  No.  101,  at 
p.  70.  Taratrum  is  in  Ducange ;  from  the  Celtic  type  *taratron 
(Stokes-Fick,  p.  123),  represented  by  0.  Irish  tarathar,  'terebra' 
(Windisch),  and  "Welsh  taradr,  an  auger ;  which  are  obviously 
cognate  with  G.  -repe-rpov,  a  borer,  from  rcpciv,  to  bore  ;  cf.  L.  terere. 
Thurneysen  (p.  80)  says  that  it  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin. 


III.— A    NOTE    ON    HAVELOK    THE    DANE, 
LL.  2495-7.    By  HAROLD  LITTLEDALE,  M.A. 

THE  standard  reading  and  explanation  of  the  following  lines  in 
Havelok  seem  to  me  unsatisfactory.  The  passage  in  Professor 
Skeat's  edition  runs  thus : — 

"  Sket  cam  a  ladde  with  a  knif, 
And  bigan  riht  at  J?e  to 
For  to  ritte,  and  for  to  flo 
So  it  were  grim  or  gore ;  [2496] 

And  he  bigan  [J?o]  for  to  rore, 
f>at  men  mihte  J>e)>en  a  mile 
Here  him  rore,  ]?at  fule  file." 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  the  above  text  has  been  obtained 
by  transposing  lines  2496  and  2497  ;  and  that,  whatever  sense 
we  may  make  of  the  passage,  this  transposition  seems  inevitable. 
Accepting  this  postulate,  the  clause  "So  it  were  grim  or  gore " 
goes  with  the  sentence  above  it,  and  apparently  must  mean  (as 
the  editor  says)  "and  began,  exactly  at  the  toe,  to  rip  and  flay 
(him)  as  if  he  were  mere  dirt  or  gore;  and  he  began  to  roar,"  etc. 

The  comparison  here,  of  flaying  a  man  to  flaying  dirt  or  gore, 
fails  to  convey  any  intelligible  sense  to  my  mind  ;  in  fact,  the 
text  as  it  stands  is  meaningless.  But  the  poet  had  in  his  thought 
the  whole  scene,  not  an  uncommon  one  in  those  times.  He 
visualises  the  gradual  torture,  prolonged  to  the  utmost  by  beginning 
at  one  of  the  man's  extremities ;  the  slow  stripping  off  of  the 
skin,  and  its  hanging  loose  like  the  folds  of  a  garment  along  the 
wretch's  limbs ;  he  hears  the  shrieks — it  is  a  very  horrible  bit  of 
realistic  writing  by  one  who  knew  what  he  was  describing. 
The  corruption  is  evidently  in  the  words  "So  it  were  grim 
or  gore."  And  the  correction  is  very  simple,  if  we  suppose  the 
poet  to  have  written  "So  it  were  goune  or  gore."  Only  one  word 
needs  alteration.  In  the  old  hand,  goune  might  easily  be  misread 
Phil.  Trans.  1903.  11 
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grime,  and  gore  meant  not  only  a  gown  or  dress,  but  also  dirt 
or  blood  ;  thus  helping  the  mistake  of  the  scribe.  Emending 
thus,  the  lines  mean  "  he  began  to  rip  and  flay,  just  as  if  he 
were  taking  off  a  gown  or  dress." 

The  metrical  difficulty  of  the  e  final  in  goune  is  not  serious,  as 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  and  such  a  slur  was  quite 
usual.  Professor  Skeat  in  his  glossary  to  Havelok  says,  ''Except 
here,  grime  is  a  word  not  known  before  the  fifteenth  century 
(N.E.D.) ;  but  it  may  well  have  been  in  early  use."  This  is  quite 
likely,  but  the  fact  that  here  we  have  the  only  instance,  coupled 
with  the  failure  of  the  reading  grime  to  make  poetical  sense,  must 
be  held  to  give  some  support  to  the  emendation  I  have  proposed. 
Examples  of  both  goune  (gun)  and  gore  ( =  dress)  will  be  found  in 
Bradley -Stratmann,  and  need  not  be  cited  at  length.  I  may  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  have  many  times  noticed  how  gown-like  the 
skin  of  a  large  wild  animal  looks  when  it  is  being  taken  off,  and 
hangs  loose  like  drapery  in  folds  round  the  body ;  indeed,  it  was 
the  observation  of  this  fact  that  made  me  first  see  that  '  gown  '  was 
necessarily  the  reading;  a  conclusion  that  was  confirmed  by  my 
recollecting  that  gore  also  meant  a  gown  or  dress  of  some  sort. 


HAVELOK,  LINE  2333.    By  HENRY  BRADLEY, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Iw  Havelok,  11.  2332-3,  the  reading  of  the  MS.  is  as  follows : — 

"  J?o  mouthe  men  se  eueril  gleu, 
per  mouthe  mtn  se  hw  grim  greu." 

Professor  Skeat,  following  Sir  F.  Madden,  prints  '  Grim '  with 
a  capital,  and  understands  1.  2333  to  mean  that  the  sports  at 
Havelok's  inauguration  included  a  scenic  representation  of  the 
story  of  Grim.  It  may  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  great 
unlikelihood  in  the  supposition  that  the  career  of  the  legendary 
founder  of  Grimsby  might,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  have  been 
the  theme  of  a  drama  performed  at  local  merrymakings  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  drama  existed,  and  the  word 
greu  does  not,  even  allowing  for  the  exigencies  of  rime,  seem 
very  appropriate  to  express  the  supposed  meaning.  Professor 
Holthausen  has  attempted  to  extract  a  more  plausible  sense  from 
the  passage  by  emending  grim  into  glam.  But  as  this  word  means 
'loud  noise,'  it  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  context.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  pointed  out  that  the  exact 
phrase  of  the  text  occurs  in  Sir  Beves  (Auchinleck  MS.),  1.  1880. 
After  giving  the  words  of  defiance  uttered  by  the  giant  and  Beves 
before  they  come  to  blows,  the  poet  says,  "Jms  beginnej?  grim 
to  growe."  The  meaning  of  grim  here  is  obviously  the  warlike 
fury  of  the  opposing  champions.  Now  the  couplet  above  quoted 
from  Havelok  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  reference  to  the  baiting 
of  bulls  and  of  boars,  and  a  few  lines  earlier  we  read  of  "butting 
with  sharpe  speres,"  "  skirming  with  talevaces,"  and  "wrastling 
with  laddes."  It  therefore  seems  to  me  clear  that  1.  2333  above 
means  that  the  spectators  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  kindling 
of  the  rage  of  battle  between  the  combatants,  human  and  animal. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  been  informed  by 
Professor  Napier  that  my  explanation  of  the  line  was  anticipated 
ten  years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  Kolbing  (Englische  Studien, 
xix,  148),  who  also  referred  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Sir  Bevet, 
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V.— NOTES    ON    ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY.      By  the 

Rev.  Professor  SKEAT,  Litt.D.  (Vice-President). 

[Read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  on  May  6,  1904.] 

Baste  ;  in  the  sense  '  to  baste  meat.'  The  etymology  has  not 
been  found.  It  corresponds  in  form  to  O.F.  bastir,  to  build, 
frame,  contrive,  etc. ;  but  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to 
show  that  it  had  the  sense  here  required.  However,  in  Du  "Wez, 
Introductorie  to  French,  printed  with  Palsgrave  (1530),  is  the 
entry:  "To  cast  butter  upon  rost,  bastir"  ;  p.  938,  col.  3.  This, 
if  reliable,  gives  the  right  sense,  very  near  the  right  date.  It 
appeared  in  English  in  1509. 

Cento.  The  derivation  of  cento,  in  the  sense  of  a  set  of  verses 
made  up  of  scraps  from  various  authors,  is  usually  (and  correctly) 
given  as  being  from  the  Lat.  cento,  in  the  same  sense.  But  it  is 
worth  while  going  a  step  further.  It  may  be  an  incorrect  adaptation 
of  *centro,  representing  the  Gk.  Kev-rpwv,  patchwork  made  up  of 
things  stitched  together ;  from  Kevrpov,  a  goad,  a  spike,  a  needle. 
Others  think  that  it  is  not  borrowed,  but  cognate  with  the  Greek 
word.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  occurrence  of  Skt. 
kantha,  f.,  a  patched  cloth.  Hence  it  has  no  connexion  with 
centum,  a  hundred,  as  one  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  guess. 

Centronel.  Marlowe  has  the  curious  form  centronel,  with  the 
sense  of  '  sentinel.'  This  form  is  given  in  N.E.D.,  with  a  cross- 
reference  to  sentinel,  the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain.  I  suggest 
that  centronel  is  a  form  due  to  O.F.  sentron,  a  path  (in  Godefroy), 
a  derivative  of  L.  semita.  This  may  help  towards  solving  sentinel 
itself.  Spenser  has  centonel,  without  the  r.  Further,  the  N.E.D. 
has  centrinel  as  a  later  form  of  centronel  •  and  if  the  r  be  dropped 
in  this  form  likewise,  the  modern  sentinel  would  result  from  it. 
It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  sentinel  is  from  the  Ital. 
sentinella,  '  a  watch,  a  sentinell,'  in  Florio ;  but  the  facts  which 
Phil,  Trans.  1905.  12 
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I  have  just  produced  make  this  very  doubtful.  And  it  is  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  sentinella  has  a  fern,  termination,  and 
is  still  a  feminine  noun.  I  think  it  quite  as  likely  that  the  word 
was  orig.  French  ;  that  sentinel  resulted  from  sentrinel ;  sentrinel 
from  sentronel ;  and  sentronel  from  the  O.F.  sentron,  a  little  path, 
which  occurs  as  early  as  1360.  Further,  we  might  then  connect 
sentry  in  the  same  way  with  the  O.F.  senteret,  m.,  a  little  path, 
which  is  quite  as  old  a  word.  Godefroy  also  gives  senterete,  f., 
and  senterot,  m.,  a  little  path ;  as  well  as  sentinelle,  f.,  a  watch- 
tower;  but  the  last  is  no  older  than  1585.  In  the  same  sense  of 
'little  path,'  he  also  has  sentele  (Romance  of  Horn);  sentelee 
(1339);  sentelet  (Romance  of  Perceval);  sentelete  (Roman  de  la 
Rose).  And  all  these  words  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  notion 
of  deriving  sentinel  from  a  word  signifying  '  path '  is  to  be  rejected. 
I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  cannot  derive  Marlowe's  centronel 
from  the  Ital.  sentinella. 

Cockshut  time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  phrase,  which 
is  well  known  to  mean  'twilight,'  and  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  has 
not  been  fully  accounted  for. 

The  account  in  N.E.D.  says:  "From  cock  and  shut-  perhaps 
the  time  when  poultry  go  to  roost  and  are  shut  up ;  though  some 
think  it  is  the  same  as  cockshoot,  and  refers  to  the  time  when 
woodcocks  '  shoot '  or  fly." 

The  account  in  Schmidt's  Shakespeare-Lexicon  is:  "The  time 
when  the  cockshut,  that  is,  a  large  net  employed  to  catch  wood- 
cocks, used  to  be  spread ;  or  the  time  when  cocks  and  hens  go 
to  roost;  the  evening  twilight." 

These  must  be  considered  together  with  cockshoot,  defined  in 
N.E.D.  as  "a  broad  way  or  glade  in  a  wood,  through  which 
woodcocks,  etc.,  might  dart  or  '  shoot,'  so  as  to  be  caught  by 
nets  stretched  across  the  opening."  To  which  it  is  very  justly 
added  (for  it  is  material)  that  "  the  statements  that  the  net  itself 
was  the  cockshoot,  and  that  the  proper  spelling  is  cock-shut,  appear 
to  be  dictionary  blunders."  (No  quotations  support  them.)  It 
is  further  noted  that  cockshoot  is  often  shortened  to  cockshot. 

A  little  consideration  of  all  the  quotations  will,  I  think,  show 
that  cockshot  and  cockshut  are  both  mere  shortenings  of  cockshoot ; 
indeed,  the  latter  is  the  nearer  of  the  two.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  likely  that  two  such  remarkable  words  as  cock-shoot  and 
cock-shut  should  both  have  arisen  independently  from  different 
verbs.  The  verb  to  shut  has  no  place  here  ;  nor  is  there  anything, 
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in  any  example,  to  support  the  idea  of  cocks  (why  not  hens  rather  ?) 
going  to  roost. 

This  is  as  good  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  Middleton,  in  his 
Widow,  Act  III,  sc.  i,  has  "a  fine  cockshoot  evening"  with  reference 
to  the  time  of  day,  where  he  ought,  by  the  false  theory,  to  have 
«aid  cockshut.  And,  again,  H.  Kingsley  calls  the  dusk  by  the 
name  of  cockshot-time.  Hence,  all  three  forms  denote  but  one  word. 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  cockshoot-time  was  simply  the  time  when 
the  cockshoots  were  utilized;  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  The 
cockshoots  were  not  nets,  but  glades.  The  glades  were  left  to 
set  nets  in.  And,  when  it  grew  dusk,  the  nets  (called  cockshoot- 
nets]  were  set.  Not  even  a  woodcock  would  have  been  caught 
in  a  net  at  midday,  when  the  danger  was  visible. 

See,  further,  some  useful  remarks  in  Newton's  Dictionary  of 
Birds,  where  mention  is  also  made  of  a  cock-road,  an  equivalent 
term  to  cock-shoot,  meaning,  no  doubt,  a  road  or  direction  which 
the  woodcock  often  takes;  and  derived  (as  in  N.E.D.)  from  road, 
as  is  suggested  also  in  Newton's  note,  where  he  rejects  two  other 
bad  shots  at  its  origin.  Professor  Newton  also  quotes,  from  a  book 
written  in  1602,  a  passage  which  seems  to  afford  assistance,  to 
the  following  effect.  Woodcocks  are  described  as  being  taken 
"  in  cock-shoote  tyme,  as  yt  is  tearmed,  which  is  the  twy light,  when 
yt  ys  no  strange  thinge  to  take  a  hundred  or  sixe  score  in  one  woodd 
in  twenty-four  houres."  It  is  added  that  "  another  MS.  speaks 
of  one  wood  having  13  cock-shots."  See  Diet,  of  Birds,  p.  1044. 

But  for  confusion  with  the  verb  to  shut,  explained  as  'going  to 
roost,'  there  might  never  have  arisen  any  difficulty  as  to  the  sense 
•of  the  term.  Much  more  might  be  said  by  way  of  further  proof ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  needless. 

Couch-grass.  Given  in  N.E.D.  as  a  variant  of  Southern  E. 
tutch,  with  u  as  in  full.  The  editor  compares  the  phonetic  series 
swylc,  swich,  swuch,  such.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  origin  of  the 
diphthong  ou.  Just  as  the  A.S.  cwidu  had  the  by-forms  cwudu, 
cudu,  so  the  A.S.  cwice,  'couch-grass,'  may  have  had  the  by-forms 
*cwuce,  *cuce ;  and  *cuce  may  have  given  couch  as  geoce,  dat.,  gave 
yoke  ;  by  lengthening.  Cwice  is  represented  by  quitch ;  while  cutch 
results  from  cwuce  by  loss  of  w,  as  in  such. 

Emerald.  The  derivation  of  emerald  from  the  Gk.  ff/idpa^Sos, 
an  emerald,  is  duly  given  in  all  the  dictionaries.  But  the  history 
•does  not  end  there ;  the  Gk.  word  is  from  Skt. ;  and  the  Skt.  form 
has  a  Semitic  origin.  This  is  traced  out  in  Uhlenbeck's  Skt. 
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Etym.  Diet.,  p.  216 ;  and  in  Gesenius'  Heb.  Diet.,  9th  ed.,  p.  131,. 
col.  2,  with  a  reference  to  Pott  (Etymol.  Forsch.,  ii,  421).  It 
appears  that  the  Gk.  afidpaydos  is  also  found  as  fiapa^Soy,  which 
is  from  Skt.  marakata(m),  neut.,  an  emerald.  This  form,  when 
preceded  by  agmd,  a  stone,  gave  rise  to  a  Gk.  form  *ffp.a-fidpa<y(io<i, 
in  which  the  -fia/na-  was  replaced  by  -/*«-,  giving  a-fiapa^/So?,  the 
sense  being  '  emerald  stone.'  But  the  Skt.  marakata(m}  was  of 
Semitic  origin ;  from  a  form  which  appears  in  Hebrew  as  bdreqet, 
meaning  '  emerald ' ;  from  the  root  bdraq,  to  flash.  Thus  the  sense 
is  '  flashing '  or  '  bright.' 

Forehead.  Usually  derived  from  A.S.  forheafod.  There  is  an, 
older  form  foran-heafod ;  Vespasian  Hymns,  xiii,  17  (Sweet). 

Oust.  From  A.F.  ouster  (Bozon) ;  the  same  as  F.  6ter.  The 
difficulty  is  as  to  the  L.  origin.  Sorting  (§  6643)  decides  for 
L.  obsture  ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  sense,  since  obsture  is 
neuter,  and  means  to  stand  in  one's  way.  However,  Du  Cange 
gives  obsture  vel  ostdre  viam,  to  hinder,  to  stop  one's  way ;  and  the 
transition  in  sense  from  'to  stop  one's  way'  to  'to  turn  one  out 
of  his  way'  is  not  difficult.  We  should  particularly  note  the 
Romaunsch  dustar,  to  quench  (thirst),  to  appease  (hunger),  to 
drive  away  (flies) ;  all  as  if  from  L.  *de-obstdre,  to  put  out  of  the 
way.  So  also  Mistral  notes  the  Prov.  dousta,  used  with  the  same 
sense  as  Prov.  ousta,  which  is  the  F.  6ter.  It  looks  as  if  there  was 
also  a  Lat.  *de-obstdre  as  well  as  *obstdre  ;  and  as  if  their  senses 
were  confused.  The  Prov.  dousta  is  also  used  reflexively,  with  the 
sense  '  to  get  out  of  the  way.' 

Overweening.  All  dictionaries  agree  in  considering  this  word 
to  be  connected  with  the  verb  ween,  to  suppose  or  imagine.  But 
there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  undeniable  reasons  why  it  should 
rather  be  connected  with  the  verb  to  wean,  in  the  sense  of  weaning 
an  infant.  The  first  is,  that  the  verb  to  overwean  occurs  in  A.S. 
no  less  than  thrice ;  and  is  connected  with  forwean,  which  occurs 
thrice  in  A.S.,  and  twice  in  Langland  ;  and  also  with  A.S. 
d-wenian.  The  A.S.  oferwenian  is  duly  given  by  Toller,  with  the 
sense  to  become  insolent.  It  is  only  found  in  Sweet's  O.E.  Texts, 
as  a  gloss  to  insolesceret,  which  the  Epinal  Gloss.,  538,  renders  by 
oberuuaenidce,  the  Erfurt  Gloss,  by  oberueneda,  and  the  Corpus 
Gloss,  by  oberuuenide.  These  are  from  an  infin.  ober-waenian  or 
oberwenian,  where  the  ae  denotes  that  the  vowel  is  a  mutation 
of  short  a,  as  found  in  the  Icel.  van-r,  accustomed  to.  The 
original  sense  of  to  wean  was  to  accustom  a  child  to  meat ;  the 
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modern  usage  is  really  that  seen  in  the  A.S.  dwenian,  to 
disaccustom  from  milk  or  from  the  breast.  And  just  as  the  Latin 
insolescere  meant  '  to  act  in  an  unusual  manner,'  so  the  A.S. 
oferwenian  meant  to  go  beyond  what  is  usual,  to  be  insolent. 
'The  second  reason  is  that  this  verb  is  closely  allied  to  A.S. 
forwenian,  to  be  insolent,  occurring  in  the  pp.  form  in  the  gloss : 
"  insolens,  forwened,"  Corpus  Gloss.  1109.  Bosworth  and  Clarke 
Hall  both  wrongly  mark  the  e  in  forwened  as  long ;  but  Mr.  Bradley 
lias  put  this  right  in  his  account  in  N.E.D.,  where  he  defines 
forwean  as  meaning  "to  accustom  to  bad  habits,"  and  gives  the 
•right  spelling  forwean,  with  ea,  not  ee.  This  brings  me  to  the 
third  reason,  viz.,  the  phonetic  development.  The  A.S.  short  e  was 
lengthened  to  the  sound  of  open  e,  and  this  open  e  was  often  spelt 
ea  to  denote  this  in  Tudor  English.  Hence  the  etymological 
spelling  is  oferwean,  with  ea ;  and  we  find  six  such  spellings  duly 
recorded  in  the  N.E.D.,  viz.,  three  under  overween  (one  being  from 
Milton  and  a  second  from  Greene),  one  under  overweened,  one 
under  overweening,  "ppl.  a.,"  and  one  under  overweeningly.  The 
.reason  why  the  true  spelling  is  so  seldom  found  is  obviously  this, 
viz.,  that  popular  etymology  naturally  connected  it  with  the  verb 
ween,  to  imagine,  just  as  it  does  so  now.  The  article  on  the  M.E. 
overween,  sb.,  presumption,  in  the  N.E.D.,  further  helps  to  prove 
the  point.  The  M.E.  form  quoted  is  overwene,  from  the  Bestiary, 
1.  335  ;  but  it  rhymes  with  i-mene,  common  (A.S.  gemcene\ 
showing  that  the  sound  of  the  e  was  open.  This  really  furnishes 
a  fourth  reason,  as  it  is  independent  of  the  rest. 

Pearl.  Derived  by  Diez  from  *pirola,  not  found,  '  a  little  pear ' ; 
by  Du  Cange,  from  *pernula,  not  found,  dimin.  of  L.  perna.  But 
Moisy,  in  his  Norm.  dial,  diet.,  gives  the  Norm,  form  as  perne, 
which  might  come  directly  from  Sicilian  perna,  a  pearl ;  see  perna 
in  Du  Cange,  with  reference  to  Sicily ;  whence,  as  being  conquered 
by  the  Normans,  the  word  may  have  been  obtained.  Note  that 
Minstral,  s.v.  perlo,  gives  the  Limousin  form  as  perno,  which  might 
.also  represent  L.  perna.  Perhaps  perle  may  be  for  perne  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  P.  marne,  marl,  shows  thai  perle  might  become  perne. 

Peridote.  A  peridote  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  chrysolite, 
a  precious  stone  more  or  less  like  topaz.  There  is  a  notice  of 
it  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  26th,  1904,  p.  12,  col.  1.  This 
concludes  with  the  remark  that  the  name  "has  long  been  the 
cause  of  struggling  among  philologists.  Some  pin  their  faith  to 
the  derivation  irepito-ro?,  a  wager  ;  others  swear  by  Tre/j^ero?, 
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banded.  The  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  philologist  dogmatically 
states  that  the  word  is  derived  from  '  Feridet,'  a  precious  stone." 

The  remark  is  hardly  fair,  for  no  philologist  would  accept  these 
ridiculous  suggestions  of  a  Greek  origin.  The  word  is  obviously 
Eastern.  What  is  meant  by  '  Feridet '  we  are  not  informed. 

However,  when  we  compare  the  Modern  Pers.  ferseng  with  the 
Old  Pers.  irapeur&ffrfif,  as  preserved  in  a  Greek  dress,  the  supposition 
that  the  p  in  peridote  corresponds  to  a  modern  Oriental  /  is  not 
unreasonable.  I  find  in  Richardson's  Arab.  Diet,  these  entries : — 

"  Arab,  farldat,  a  precious  stone,  a  pearl ;  Arab,  farid,  a  precious 
gem,  a  pearl,  especially  one  of  a  larger  size,  or  a  bead  of  gold 
placed  alternately  between  smaller  ones  in  a  necklace  or  bracelet ; 
one,  unique,  incomparable.  Also  Pers.  farid,  the  middle  bead  of 
a  necklace." 

The  M.E.  perydote,  in  Emare,  1.  155,  is  from  the  O.F.  peridot, 
fully  explained  by  Godefroy. 

Poldavy.  In  Nares's  Glossary  we  find  "  Polldavy  or  Poledavy, 
a  sort  of  coarse  canvas."  It  occurs  in  HowelFs  Letters,  in  Cleve- 
land, and  in  Taylor's  "Works,  as  the  quotations  there  given  show. 

There  is  a  good  example  in  Arber's  English  Garner,  ii,  166, 
where  we  find  mention  of  money  being  spent  in  Brittany  "in  all 
sorts  of  canvas  with  other  small  wares,  and  in  lockromes,  viterie, 
and  dowlass,  Pouldavis,  Olyraunce,  etc."  The  Century  Dictionary 
gives  poldavis  and  poledavy,  also  pouldavies,  and  remarks  that  the 
origin  is  obscure. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult.  Seeing  that  lockram  and 
dowlas  are  both  named  from  places  in  Brittany,  the  chances  are 
that  poldavy  is  of  similar  origin.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  seen  this 
suggestion  somewhere,  but  I  cannot  remember  where  ;  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  proof  of  it.  After  a  search  in  several  maps  I  failed 
to  find  any  such  place,  but  reference  to  a  French  gazetteer  was 
quite  successful. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  gazetteer  entitled  Dictionnaire  Geo- 
graphique  de  la  France,  by  Joanne.  "We  there  find  that  Pouldavid 
is  the  name  of  a  very  small  place,  containing  only  250  inhabitants, 
in  the  commune  of  Pouldergat,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre ; 
and  there  is  also  a  little  river  named  Pouldavid,  which  runs  into 
the  sea  near  Douarnenez — the  last-named  place  is  in  Black's  Atlas 
— so  that  it  is  not  far  from  Daoulas,  which  we  spell  Dowlas.  As 
the  Breton  for  '  pool '  is  poull,  the  signification  of  the  name  is 
obviously  '  David's  pool.' 
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The  first  syllable  should  be  written pol-  or  pout-,  not  pole-  or  poll-. 

Quillet.  The  N.E.D.  gives  quiddity,  quiddit,  and  quillity, 
quillet,  all  in  like  or  similar  senses  ;  adding  that  quiddit  is  short 
for  quiddity ;  that  quillet  is  short  for  quillity ;  and  that  quillity  is 
an  alteration  of  quiddity.  The  last  two  assertions  are  marked  as 
doubtful.  I  think  that  all  the  assumptions  are  probably  correct ; 
for  the  chief  point,  that  quillity  is  an  alteration  of  quiddity,  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  a  similar  alteration  in  Italian.  Torriano 
(ed.  1688)  has  :  "  Quiditd,  Quidditd,  the  quiddity  "  ;  and  "  Quilitd, 
Quillitd,  a  quillity."  And  the  Ital.  quilitd  can  hardly  be  anything 
but  a  variant  of  quiditd  ;  possibly  affected  by  qualitd  or  by 
"  Quilibetto,  a  quidlibet." 

Rack,  verb ;  to  rack  wine,  i.e.  to  draw  it  from  the  lees.  (Prov.- 
Teut.)  Clearly  a  word  due  to  the  Bourdeaux  wine-trade;  derived 
(as  in  N.E.D.)  from  the  Gascon  arraca,  to  rack  wine;  from  raca, 
mod.  Prov.  raco,  stems  and  husks  of  grapes.  But  we  can  go 
further  than  this.  Mistral  notes  that  raco  is  the  same  word  as 
mod.  Prov.  draco,  also  dracho,  with  the  same  sense ;  so  that  initial 
d  has  been  lost  before  r,  precisely  as  in  the  E.  verb  rankle  (see 
N.E.D.).  But  dracho  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  O.F.  drache, 
in  the  same  sense  (Godefroy).  And  this  drache  is  probably  of 
Tout,  origin;  see  Korting,  §  3109.  That  is,  it  comes  from 
a  Frankish  form  allied  to  M.E.  drast,  dregs  ;  A.S.  darstan, 
dregs,  lees.  Hatzfeld  (s.v.  dreche,  malt)  notices  the  O.F.  drache, 
grape-stalks. 

Rigadoon.  Hatzfeld  gives  the  derivation,  from  a  dancing- 
master  named  Rigaud,  and  gives  a  reference  for  the  date  1696 
Moreover,  he  seems  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
If,  however,  we  refer  to  Mistral's  Proven9al  Dictionary,  we  get 
fuller  particulars.  Rigaud  is  a  Southern-French  family  name  ; 
and  this  particular  dancing-master  lived  at  Marseilles.  Further, 
the  dance  became  such  a  nuisance  that  it  was  prohibited  for 
a  time  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Provence  dated  April  3, 
1664  ;  which  gives  a  definite  date.  Rigaud  answers  to  a  Teutonic 
Rlcwald. 

Roan,  as  applied  to  a  horse  ;  mod.  F.  rouan.  The  O.F.  is  roan 
(Godefroy) ;  and  the  o  and  a  belong  to  separate  syllables.  We  find 
also  the  mod.  Prov.  rouant  (also  rouard],  roan,  as  applied  to  a  horse 
(Mistral).  The  Span,  and  Ital.  forms,  like  the  Prov.,  are  merely 
borrowed  from  O.F. ;  and  tell  us  nothing.  But  the  Prov.  rouant 
suggests  a  derivation  from  the  Lat.  rot-a  with  a  suffix  -ant,  which 
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had  a  mere  adjectival  force,  like  the  -ard  in  rou-ard.  "We  have 
precisely  the  same  usage  in  O.F.  /errant,  M.E.  ferraunt  (New  Eng. 
Diet.),  meaning  'iron-gray,'  said  of  a  horse;  and  this  ferrant  is 
a  derivative  from  the  sb.  fer,  Lat.  ferrum,  iron,  not  from  the 
verb  ferrdre,  as  the  sense  shows.  The  -ard  in  rou-ard  is  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  -ard  in  E.  bay-ard,  a  horse  of  a  bay  colour,  and 
E.  ly-ard,  ly-art,  a  horse  of  a  silvery  gray  colour  (Xew  Eng.  Diet.). 
The  sense  of  O.F.  ro-an  was  '  spotty  ' ;  from  the  O.F.  roe,  L.  rota, 
a  spot.  That  the  L.  rota  was  used  in  the  sense  of  '  a  spot  on 
a  horse '  appears  from  the  Italian  rotella,  '  a  round  mark  or  spot 
about  a  horse,'  Florio ;  or  '  any  round  spot  or  mark,  a  flea- 
biting  in  a  horse,  in  a  snake,  or  the  skin  of  a  beast,'  Torriano. 
And,  even  more  clearly,  in  Ital.  rotato,  'a  pie-coloured  horse,' 
Florio  ;  Span,  rodado,  '  a  horse  of  dapple-grey  colour,'  Minsheu 
(1623);  'dappled,  dapple,  roan,  applied  to  horses,'  !N"euman ; 
Port,  rodeado  cavallo,  '  a  dappled  horse,'  Vieyra.  Even  more 
important  is  M.F.  roue,  '  dapled  as  a  horse,'  Cotgrave ;  identified 
as  to  form  with  roue,  '  broken  or  executed  upon  the  wheel.'  The 
suffix  -an  in  the  O.F.  ro-an  may  have  been  due  to  the  Germ, 
suffix  -ing,  as  in  F.  eperlan  from  Gr.  sperling ;  see  the  Preface  to 
Hatzfeld's  F.  Diet.,  §  142. 

Sag1,  to  droop.  Prov.  E.  sag,  seg;  M.E.  saggen,  Prompt.  Parv. 
A  voiced  form  of  the  base  sakk,  sekk,  which  is  not  E.,  but  Seand. 
Cf.  Norw.  sakka,  sekka,  to  sink  ;  Swed.  sacka,  to  settle,  sink  down  ; 
Jutland  sakke,  to  sink,  settle  (as  e.g.  a  wall),  in  Kok.  Rietz 
gives  Swed.  dial,  sakka,  to  sink,  but  also  sdkka,  with  the  exact 
sense  of  to  sag,  to  droop.  And  cf.  Icel.  sakka,  a  plummet.  All 
from  the  base  *sakk,  which  is  an  assimilated  (and  therefore  a  Scand.) 
form  of  Teut.  *sank-,  second  grade  of  the  strong  verb  *senkan-, 
to  sink. 

Screw.  A  difficult  word  ;  certainly  from  O.F.  escroe,  M.F. 
escroue,  a  screw ;  for  the  Teut.  forms  are  all  late  and  borrowed ; 
mod.  F.  ecrou,  which  has  been  changed  from  a  feminine  to 
a  masculine.  Kluge  considers  O.F.  escroe  to  be  of  Latin  origin ; 
from  L.  scrdfa,  a  sow,  with  reference  to  the  action  of  sows  in 
rooting  things  up.  The  Cathol.  Anglicum,  at  p.  99,  note  11, 
explains  Lat.  scrols  as  "  fossa  quam  scrofe  \_scr of d\  maxime 
faciunt "  ;  also  as  "  a  swyn-wroting."  The  loss  of  /  in  scrdfa  is 
exemplified  by  the  derivation  of  scroyles  (F.  ecrouelles)  from  the 
late  Lat.  type  *scrofellas  (Hatzfeld).  Kluge  compares  Span. 
puerca,  a  sow,  a  nut  of  a  screw. 
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Scruse,  to  crush,  press,  squeeze.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Spenser  has  this 
verb  at  least  three  times.  "  And  having  scruzd  out  of  his  carrion 
•corse  The  lothfull  life";  F.Q.,  ii,  11.  46;  "Fruit,  .  .  Whose 
sappy  liquor  .  .  .  Into  her  cup  she  scruzed"  ;  id.,  ii,  12.  56  ; 
"Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scntze;"  id.,  iii,  5.  33. 
The  Cent.  Diet,  takes  it  to  be  a  variant  of  scrooge,  to  squeeze  or 
•crowd  up ;  but  this  is  needless.  It  is  simply  formed  with  the 
F.  prefix  es-,  L.  ex-,  from  the  verb  croose,  given  in  the  N.E.D. 
as  a  variant  of  crush,  which  is  from  O.F.  croissir,  croisir,  also 
crousir,  crusir,  to  crunch,  etc.  Indeed,  the  compound  escroissir  is 
given  in  Godefroy,  but  only  with  the  sense  '  to  gnash  the  teeth.' 
But  in  E.  it  simply  means  '  to  crush  extremely.' 

Serval,  the  S.  African  tiger-cat.  (F.— Port.— L.)  Though  the 
name  is  now  given  to  the  tiger-cat  of  S.  Africa,  the  F.  serval  is 
said,  in  Hatzfeld,  to  be  a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  an 
animal  in  India.  The  fact  is  that  the  authority  for  this  is  Buffon, 
who  (according  to  an  Eng.  translation  made  in  1792)  says  :  "The 
maraputia,  which  the  Portuguese  in  India  call  serval,  says  Vincent 
Maria,  is  a  wild  and  ferocious  animal,  much  larger  than  the  wild 
cat,"  etc.  We  infer  that  serval  is  really  a  Portuguese  word,  and 
was  a  name  given  by  them  to  an  animal  which  they  found  in  India, 
which  the  serval  somewhat  resembled.  It  is  clear  that  the  word 
meant  is  the  Port,  cerval  (with  c,  not  «).  Vieyra  gives  Port,  cerva, 
a  hind  ;  and  cerval  as  an  adjective  from  it  (as  in  Spanish) ;  whence 
lobo  cerval,  a  lynx.  Now  this  is  obviously  F.  loup-cervier,  a  lynx ; 
and  whilst  Port,  and  Span,  cerval  represent  an  assumed  Lat. 
.type  *cerudlis,  the  F.  cervier  represents  Lat.  ceruurius,  the  true 
Latin  adj.  from  L.  cerua,  a  hind.  The  name  lupus  cerudrius,  in 
Pliny,  is  applied  to  the  lynx.  When,  therefore,  we  read  in  the 
Cent.  Diet,  that  the  F.  sercal  is  derived,  possibly,  from  a  South 
African  native  name,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  South  African 
language  intended  is  really  Latin.  The  lynx  was  called  lupus 
•ceruarius,  or  deer- wolf ,  because  it  hunts  deer ;  and  the  serval  was 
so  named  from  a  superficial  likeness  to  it.  Both  are  large  cats, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Felid®.  It  is  further  obvious  that  serval 
should  rather  be  spelt  cerval,  if  we  wish  to  indicate  its  origin. 

Silt,  sediment ;  silt  up,  verb.  I  find  no  satisfactory  account  of 
these  words.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has :  "  Cylte,  soonde  [sand]  ; 
glarea"  It  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  M.  Swed.  sylta,  mud, 
also  a  marshy  place  (Ihre) ;  Dan.  sylt,  a  salt  marsh ;  Dan.  dial. 
*ylt,  a  stretch  of  low  coastland,  over  which  sea  sometimes  flows ; 
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Norw.  sytta,  the  same  (Ross).  Allied  to  Low  G.  suite,  a  brine-pit,. 
G.  siihe,  a  brine-pit,  also  brine.  All  from  a  Teut.  base  *sult-, 
a  weak  grade  of  *salt-,  as  in  Salt ;  see  Siihe  in  Kluge.  The  old 
sense  was  '  deposit  in  a  brine-pit.'  Cf.  A.S.  syltan,  to  salt. 

Sirrah.  This  form  has  never  been  properly  explained ;  yet  it 
is  quite  right.  The  sense  (but  only  the  sense)  is  well  given  by 
Minsheu,  who  says  :  "  Sirra,  a  contemptuous  word,  ironically 
compounded  of  sir,  and  a,  ha,  as  much  as  to  say  ah,  sir,  or  ah,  boy." 
The  right  explanation  is  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  form 
sira  was  used  in  ProvenQal  instead  of  the  French  sire.  A  good 
example  is  given  in  Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  Proven^ale  (1875), 
from  a  Paris  MS.  The  story  is  that  an  Englishman  and  a  French 
soldier  had  a  dispute.  The  Englishman  begins  by  addressing  the 
other  as  Sira,  and  the  other  begins  his  reply  with  the  same  term, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  in  a  highly  non-complimentary 
sense.  See  Bartsch  (as  above),  col.  397,  1.  34  ;  and  col.  398,  1.  13. 
In  English,  it  is  always  used  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  given  by  Mistral,  in  his  Prov.  Diet.,  s.v.  sire. 
He  quotes  an  excellent  passage  from  Thierry's  History,  explaining 
that  the  title  of  sire  (which  would  be  sira  in  the  Proven9al  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  was  a  term  of  contempt  used  by  a  Southerner, 
i.e.  a  man  of  Provence,  to  denote  a  ruler  who  was  a  Northerner 
or  Parisian.  When  Louis  IX  was  taken  prisoner  (about  1250), 
the  men  of  Marseilles  sang  a  Te  Deum  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  government  of  the  sires,  using  this  as  a  term  of  derision. 
Sira  is  not  a  true  0.  Prov.  form,  but  simply  the  Prov.  pronunciation 
of  O.F.  sire,  orig.  a  dissyllable. 

Siskin.  The  history  in  my  Concise  Diet,  is  nearly  right,  but 
we  got  the  word  from  Dutch.  Dutch  got  it  from  Low  German, 
and  Low  G.  from  Polish ;  the  name  being  Slavonic.  The  Polish 
name  for  the  bird  was  czyz,  with  a  dimin.  form  czyzik.  This,  in 
Low  G.,  became  first  zisek-e,  with  added  e,  and  then  zieske,  by 
lengthening  the  first  vowel  and  dropping  the  second ;  both  forms 
are  in  the  Bremen  Worterbuch.  Then  the  latter  form  gave  Du. 
cifske-n,  as  given  by  Kilian,  the  -n  being  added  in  order  to  simulate 
the  then  common  dimin.  suffix  -ken  ;  another  form  was  sijsken,  also 
in  Kilian,  which  gave  E.  sisken  (Turner,  1544,  Phillips,  1658), 
later  siskin.  In  mod.  Du.  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  taking 
-ken  to  be  really  a  dimin.  suffix,  and  then  changing  -ken  to  -je. 
Hence  the  modern  Du.  form  is  sijsje. 

Slade,  a  sloping  glen  or  strath  (E.).     This  is  from  the  A.S. 
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sleed,  with  the  same  sense.  The  Cent.  Diet  derives  this  from  Irish 
slad,  a  glen,  a  valley ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Irish  form  is 
merely  borrowed  from  English.  It  is  certainly  Teutonic ;  for  it 
occurs  in  "Westphalian  as  slade ;  and  in  the  same  form  in  Danish 
dialects  and  Norwegian.  The  interesting  point  is  that  (as  Aasen 
says)  the  Norw.  forms  sled-e,  a  sledge  (Icel.  sle¥>i),  slad-e,  a  slade, 
and  slod-a,  to  drag  or  trail  (with  others),  point  clearly  to  a  Teut. 
strong  verb  *sladan-,  pt.t.  slod,  pp.  *sladanoz,  to  slope  down  or  to- 
slide  down  ;  quite  distinct  from,  though  parallel  to,  the  Teut. 
sleidan-,  pt.t.  *slaid,  pp.  *slidanoz,  to  slide.  Hence  slade  is  derived 
from  the  prime  grade  of  the  Teut.  root  SLAD  ;  and  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  slide.  So  also  sled  and  sledge  are  from 
the  same  root,  with  mutation  of  a  to  e.  See  Sled. 

Slattern,  Slut.  These  two  words  are  closely  related  in  sense, 
and  come  from  the  same  strong  verb.  The  Teut.  form  is  *slentan-, 
pt.t.  *slant,  pp.  *sluntanoz.  This  occurs  in  Swed.  dial,  slintan 
(for  *slentan},  pt.t.  slant,  pp.  sluntit,  to  slide,  to  slip  aside ;  but 
in  Norwegian  the  nt  is  assimilated  to  it,  giving  sletta,  pt.t.  slatt, 
pp.  slottet,  to  dangle,  hang  loose,  drift  or  idle  about.  From  the 
Norw.  2nd  grade  slatt  we  have  Dan.  slatte,  a  slattern,  and  E. 
slattern ;  and  from  the  weak  grade  slott-,  we  have  Norw.  slott,  an 
idler,  sluta,  to  droop,  Swed.  dial,  slata,  a  slut,  E.  slut;  cf.  Swed. 
slunt,  an  idler,  and  Dan.  slunte,  to  idle.  The  E.  slant  is  from  the 
same  root,  with  the  idea  of  slipping  sideways,  like  a  pole  not 
firmly  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Sleazy,  flimsy  ;  said  of  a  material.  Howell,  in  his  first  letter, 
speaks  of  "  poor  sleazy  stuff."  The  Century  Diet,  derives  it  from 
G.  schleissig,  easily  split ;  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  vowel. 
It  adds  that  Kennett  (in  Halliwell)  connects  the  word  with  the 
country  named  Silesia.  That  this  may  be  right  appears  from  the 
article  in  Blount's  Glossographia.  He  explains  that  the  term 
Slesia  or  Silesia  Holland  meant  the  kind  of  holland  which  came 
from  Silesia  in  Germany.  In  fact,  it  is  called  Silesia  still. 

Sled,  Sledge.  The  M.E.  slede,  a  sledge,  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  M.  Du.  sledde  (Du.  slede,  dee],  with  the  same  sense. 
"We  also  find  Icel.  sle^i,  Dan.  slfsde,  Swed.  slade.  It  seems 
impossible  to  connect  these  with  E.  slide  (as  Franck  proposes  to 
do),  on  account  of  the  vowel  e.  Moreover,  Aasen  shows  (s.v.  slada) 
that  various  Norw.  words  point  to  a  Teut.  root  SLAD,  i.e.  to  a  Teut. 
str.  vb.  *sladan-,  pt.t.  *slod,  with  much  the  same  sense  as  E.  slide. 
This  disposes  of  the  difficulty,  as  the  e  can  then  be  explained  aa 
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a  mutation  of  a  ;   and  the  M.  Du.  sledde,  f.,  may  represent  a  Teut. 
*sladja.     See  Slade. 

Slush,  mud.  (Scand.)  This  seems  to  answer  tc  Mid.  Dan. 
*lus,  (1)  sleet,  (2)  mud  (Kalkar).  Cf.  Dan.  dial,  slum,  sleet. 
Perhaps  it  answers  still  better  to  Xorw.  slusk,  mud,  dirty  roads 
or  weather  (Ross);  which  is  related  by  gradation  to  Swed.  slash, 
sloppiness,  wet  weather,  slaska,  to  splash,  dabble  in  wet,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  E.  form  slosh. 

Slut.     See  note  under  Slattern  (above). 

Sinolt,  a  salmon  in  its  second  year,  when  it  has  assumed  its 
silvery  scales.  (E.)  From  the  A.S.  smolt,  serene,  mild,  gentle  ; 
the  prov.  E.  smolt  not  only  means  serene  or  mild,  but  also  smooth, 
shining,  or  polished.  The  smelt  is  so  named  for  a  similar  reason ; 
the  sand-smelt  is  also  called  silver-sides.  It  is  probable  that  the 
original  sense  was  'liquid,'  whence  came  that  of  'smooth,'  with 
reference  to  the  surface  of  a  thing  smelted  or  fused.  Cf.  smelt, 
verb,  and  smalt. 

Snooze,  to  doze.  (Scand.)  This  can  be  explained  from  Swed. 
dial,  snusa,  which  not  only  means  to  take  snuff  (from  Swed.  snus, 
snuff),  but  also  to  draw  breath  noisily  during  slumber,  said  of 
a  child.  The  Dan.  snuse  not  only  means  to  take  snuff,  but  also 
to  sniff  about  like  a  dog,  to  poke  one's  nose  into  a  thing ;  precisely 
as  the  prov.  E.  snoozle  not  only  means  to  doze,  but  also  to  nestle  or 
cuddle,  and  further,  to  sniff  and  poke  with  the  nose,  like  a  dog. 
So  also  the  Low  G.  snusseln,  to  poke  with  the  nose  after  a  thing, 
like  an  infant  after  the  teat,  or  a  dog  that  sniffs  round.  The 
W.  Flem.  snuistern  also  means  to  sniff  about.  All  allied  to  Dan. 
and  Swed.  snus,  snuff.  From  the  sound  sometimes  made  in 
inhaling.  Cf .  snuff. 

Snout.  We  find  M.E.  snoute,  with  final  e-  but  the  A.S.  *snuta 
or  *snute  has  not  yet  been  found.  But  the  proof  that  the  word  is 
of  native  origin  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  derivative  snyting, 
a  sneezing,  or,  more  literally,  a  cleaning  of  the  snout  or  nose, 
really  occurs.  See  Bosworth-Toller.  This  derivative  postulates 
a  substantive  to  derive  it  from ;  snite,  to  wipe  the  nose,  being 
common  in  E.  dialects. 

Sowans,  Sowens,  flummery,  a  dish  made  by  steeping  the  husks 
•of  oatmeal  in  Avater  (C.).  See  the  E.D.D.,  where,  however,  no 
origin  is  suggested ;  but  it  is  noted  that  sowen  is  pronounced 
(su-an).  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  Gaelic  origin. 
— Gael,  sughan,  "the  juice  of  sowens,  the  liquid  from  which  they 
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are  made  by  boiling  "  ;  Macleod. — Gael.  sugli,  juice  ;  allied  to  sugh, 
verb,  to  drain,  to  suck  in.  Allied  to  L.  sugere,  to  suck,  A.S. 
mean,  to  suck,  socian,  to  soak.  We  may  express  the  sense  by 
'  soakings.' 

Spigot.  The  form  is  Provengal,  in  connexion  with  the  wine- 
trade.  The  Lat.  splca,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  spike,  became  (regularly) 
espiga  in  Provengal,  mod.  Prov.  espigo.  Mistral  gives  the  modern 
derivatives  espigot,  an  ear  of  corn  ill  thrashed,  and  espigoun, 
a  spigot.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  espigot  had  also  formerly 
the  same  sense  as  espigoun.  The  literal  sense  is  '  little  spike ' ;. 
hence,  a  spike-shaped  wooden  tap  or  a  wooden  peg. 

Stencil.  I  gave  in  my  Diet,  an  etymology  from  the  M.F. 
estinciller,  to  sparkle,  to  set  thick  with  sparkles ;  in  Cotgrave. 
I  see  that  this  is  given  both  in  the  Cent.  Diet,  and  in  Webster ; 
but  doubtfully.  Further  research  shows  that  it  is  quite  right. 
For  the  O.F.  form  is  precisely  estenceler  (Godefroy),  and  it  means 
'to  .adorn  with  bright  colours.'  Godefroy  does  not  give  the 
sb.  estencele,  a  spark ;  but  it  is  in  Walter  de  Bibbesworth ;  in 
Wright's  Yocab.,  i,  p.  171.  And  in  the  Aunters  of  Arthur,  st.  31, 
is  the  line  :  "  With  his  sternes  of  gold,  stameld  on  stray,"  i.e.  with 
his  stars  of  gold,  stencilled  here  and  there  upon  his  armour.  And 
Eobson's  note  on  the  line  quotes  from  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  Ill :  "  unum  harnesium  de  bokeram  .  .  .  extencellato 
cum  argento,"  i.e.  starred  with  silver. 

Stook,  a  number  of  sheaves,  usually  twelve.  (Scand.)  The 
account  in  my  Notes  on  E.  Etymology  requires  correction.  The 
better  form  is  stoulc,  as  in  many  dialects;  see  E.D.D.  M.E.  stowke, 
Cathol.  Anglicum  (1483).  Cf.  Swed.  dial.  stuJce,  a  shock  of  corn; 
Dan.  dial,  stulce  (Kok).  Allied  to  Low  G.  stuke,  a  stock  ;  and 
further  to  G.  stuck,  a  piece,  and  to  E.  stock. 

Struggle.  M.E.  strogelen,  Prompt.  Parv. ;  and  in  Chaucer, 
C.T.,  E  2374.  Palsgrave  not  only  gives  "  stroggett  with  my 
bodye,"  but  also  "  I  strogell,  I  murmure  with  wordes  secretly, 
je  grommelle"  i.e.  I  grumble.  It  is  evidently  a  frequentative  verb, 
formed  on  a  base  strug-.  The  final  -g  in  strug-  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  the  word  is  of  Scand.  origin.  The  traces  of  it  in 
Scand.  are  slight,  but  they  seem  to  be  sufficient.  Ihre  give& 
M.  Swed.  strug  in  the  sense  of  '  animosity '  or  '  grudge,'  which 
throws  much  light  on  Palsgrave's  use  of  struggle  in  the  sense  of 
'murmur';  whilst  Eietz  gives  Swed.  dial,  strug,  contention, 
dispute,  and  notes  that  draga  i  strug  is  used  of  horses,  meaning  to- 
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•*  draw  with  difficulty,'  i.e.  with  struggling.  He  also  gives  the 
adj.  stnmg,  revengeful,  which  he  compares  with  Norw.  stru, 
refractory,  contentious.  He  also  gives  the  forms  stru,  stro,  hatred, 
revenge.  I  find  also  Dan.  dial,  struende,  adv.,  reluctantly.  The 
form  of  the  Idg.  root  is  STKETJK  ;  and  if  we  may  suppose  that  this 
root  sometimes  appears  as  TRETJK,  without  the  initial  s,  we  may 
connect  the  above  words  with  Icel.  \ruga,  to  press,  Iprugan, 
compulsion,  Swed.  trug,  force,  constraint,  A.S.  \ryccan,  to  press, 
to  force,  G.  druclcen,  to  print ;  and  further,  with  E.  Fries,  triiggeln, 
to  struggle  against,  as  when  a  horse  jibs  or  refuses  to  move 
forward,  also  to  beg  persistently,  M.  Du.  truggelen,  Du.  troggelen, 
to  beg  persistently. 

Swag,  a  bundle,  especially  of  loot.  (Scand.)  In  the  Mis- 
adventures at  Margate,  one  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  we  read : — 
"He  said  'he'd  done  me  wery  brown,'  and  'nicely  stow'd  the 
swag,'  That's  French,  I  fancy,  for  a  hat — or  else  a  carpet-bag."  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  this  work  to  Rob.  of  Brunne,  but  the  latter 
perfectly  illustrates  this  word  in  his  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  502 : — 
"  There  was  a  wycche,  and  made  a  bagge,  A  bely  of  lethyr, 
a  grete  swagge"  This  reminds  us  of  the  term  swag-bellied  in 
Shak.,  Oth.,  ii,  3,  80,  and  explains  the  word.  A  swag  perhaps 
meant  a  full  bag,  named  from  its  swagging  about  when  suspended 
over  the  shoulders. 

Switch.  This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  but  not  in  M.E., 
and  is  not  a  native  word,  as  its  history  shows.  It  was  probably 
borrowed  from  M.  Du.  swick,  which  Hexham  explains  as  '  a  scourge, 
a  swich,  or  a  whip.'  This  I  have  already  noted,  but  the  rest  of 
my  article  is  wrong.  For  Franck  points  out  that  it  is  not  true 
Dutch,  but  was  merely  borrowed  from  the  Low  G.  swikk,  also 
spelt  zwikk,  meaning  a  twig  or  rod,  and  even  a  vent-peg,  which 
was  also  a  meaning  of  the  M.  Du.  swicJc  above.  But,  further, 
this  Low  G.  word  is  not  true  Low  G.,  but  was  spelt  with  z 
because  it  was  borrowed  from  High  German.  "We  come  to  the 
end  of  the  borrowings  when  we  arrive  at  the  Bavarian  zwick,  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  or  a  stroke  with  the  same ;  allied  to  Bavarian 
zweck,  a  tapering  piece  of  wood,  a  splinter.  The  M.H.G.  form  is 
zwec,  a  nail,  bolt,  wooden  peg,  esp.  a  peg  in  the  centre  of 
a  target,  called  in  English  the  prick  or  the  pin  ;  to  "cleave  the 
pin  "  was  a  feat  in  archery.  This  explains  why  the  G.  zwecke 
means  a  tack,  a  wooden  peg,  whilst  zweck  means  an  aim,  a  purpose, 
a  design.  All  these  words  are  allied  to  G.  zwicken,  to  pinch, 
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to  tweak,  and  to  E.  tweak  and  twitch.  The  result  (if  correct)  is 
quite  unique.  No  other  word  in  the  English  language  owes  its 
initial  *  to  a  Teutonic  t. 

The  Bremen  "Worterbuch  (s.v.  zwikk,  a  twig,  a  peg,  a  tap)  gives 
-a  form  zwuJcse,  a  long,  thin  rod,  Hanoverian  swutsche,  a  switch. 
These  (if  related)  seem  to  be  from  a  weak  grade 
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VI.  —  A    GROUP    OF    GHOST  -WORDS.      By  the 
Rev.  Professor  SKEAT,  Litt.D.  (Vice-President). 

\Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  on  December  2,  1904.] 

IT  once  fell  to  my  lot,  viz.,  on  Friday,  May  21,  1886,  to  read  to 
the  Society  a  Presidential  Address.  I  ventured,  on  that  occasion, 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  '  ghost-words,'  a  word  which  I  myself 
coined  for  the  occasion.  I  defined  them  as  "words  which  never 
had  any  real  existence,  being  mere  coinages  due  to  the  blunders  of 
printers  or  scribes,  or  to  the  perfervid  imagination  of  ignorant  or 
blundering  editors."  I  showed  that  many  of  them  were  due  to  the 
confusion  of  symbols  that  were  similar  in  appearance,  especially 
n  and  u,  c  and  t,  e  and  o,  long  s  and  /,  r  and  v,  and  the  like ;  and 
I  gave  examples  amounting  to  a  little  over  a  hundred.  I  now 
propose  to  give  about  seventy  more  examples ;  of  which  only 
two,  efters  and  reuk,  were  noticed  by  me  in  1886.  I  have  also- 
included  bravi  because  of  its  incorrect  form,  and  such  words  as 
masterte,  tacoy,  tapere,  and  thremot,  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  complete  coalescence  of  two  words  into  one.  These  are 
all  explained  in  due  course.  In  my  former  paper  most  of  the 
examples  were  taken  from  editions  by  Kitson,  Weber,  "Whitaker, 
and  others,  whose  knowledge  of  Middle-English  was  insufficient  for 
their  needs,  although  we  must  remember  that  handy  appliances,  in 
the  way  of  helpful  glossaries,  hardly  existed  in  their  days,  so  that 
they  had  little  to  depend  upon.  In  the  present  case,  nearly  all  my 
examples  are  from  the  black-letter  editions  of  Chaucer's  "Works,  as 
the  book  was  called,  though  it  contained  much  of  which  Chaucer 
was  wholly  innocent.  These  words  were  gathered  up  by  Speght,. 
who  warily  omitted  the  references,  and  afterwards  by  Skinner, 
who,  with  a  most  praiseworthy  diligence,  supplied  references  to 
many  of  them,  or  quoted  a  part  of  the  context,  by  way  of  help 
towards  explaining  them.  Very  often,  his  reference  is  vague  or 
hard  to  follow.  I  think,  for  example,  his  edition  of  Piers  Plowman 
must  have  been  Rogers'  edition  of  1 56 1 .  In  many  cases  the  discovery 
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of  the  reference  and  the  context  was  no  very  easy  matter ;  and  it  is 
partly  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary  that 
I  have  tried  to  dispose  of  these  words,  as  it  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
their  special  desire  to  avoid  them. 

Abent.  Coles,  Kersey,  and  Bailey  all  have:  "Abent,  a  steep 
place."  Skinner  gives  abent  as  meaning  a  mountain-slope.  The 
reference  is  obviously  to  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  A.  1981  :  "And 
dounward  from  an  hille,  under  a  bente."  The  black-letter  editions 
have  a  bent,  and  Skinner  has  produced  a  ghost-word  by  taking  the 
two  words  together.  So  also  Agiler  (below).  Even  in  MSS.,  the 
a  is  often  written  with  its  sb.,  in  one  word.  Compare  abos,  i.e. 
'  a  boose,'  in  my  Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology  (see  below). 

Abos.  I  have  already  noted,  in  my  Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology, 
pp.  3,  13,  that  the  word  printed  as  abos,  in  Allit.  Poems,  ed. 
Morris,  B.  1075,  is  really  two  words,  viz.  a  bos.  £os  is  the  M.E. 
form  of  the  mod.  E.  boose,  for  which  the  earliest  quotation  in 
N.E.D.  is  dated  1440. 

Agiler.  Given  by  Skinner  as  an  old  word.  The  N.E.D.  merely 
notes  that  it  is  also  given  by  Ash,  who  has:  "Agiler,  a  deceiver." 
Many  of  Skinner's  examples  are  from  Piers  Plowman;  and  the 
reference  is  obviously  to  B.  ii.  120,  where  the  reading  is:  "thou 
hast  given  hire  to  a  gyloure"  also  spelt  giler ;  see  Gutter  in  N.E.D. 
Thus  agiler,  as  it  stands,  is  a  mere  ghost-word,  composed  of  the  two 
real  words,  a  and  giler ;  see  Abent.  Bailey  has  it  as  :  "  Agiler,  an 
observer,  informer"  (1735). 

Agipe.  The  N.E.D.  has:  " Agipe,  Coles  (1692);  error  for 
a  gipe"  This  is  the  right  solution ;  but  it  is  worth  while  adding 
that  Coles  may  have  copied  it  from  Skinner  (1671);  and  Skinner 
may  have  got  it  by  misunderstanding  Speght's  Chaucer.  The 
reference  is  to  the  Romaunt  of  the  Eose,  7262,  where  Speght  has 
a  gipe  in  two  words. 

Aker.  Aker  occurs  in  Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  1.  1421, 
and  is  explained  by  '  field,  plain,"  in  the  Glossary.  Sir  F.  Madden 
wished  to  emend  the  passage.  But,  as  shown  in  my  Notes  on  Eng. 
Etymology,  s.v.  Eer,  it  is  only  an  example  of  the  common  trick 
which  the  scribes  often  exhibit,  of  joining  the  indefinite  article  to 
the  sb.,  as  in  Abos  for  '  a  boose  "  (above).  So  here,  the  line  runs  : 
"  Sone  they  calle  of  a  quest  in  a  ^er-syde,"  as  the  alliteration  shows ; 
and  ker  means  'a  rock,'  as  in  1.  1431,  where  the  expression  is 
repeated  in  the  form  "at  the  kerre-syde."  The  N.E.D.  duly  has 
carr ;  but  not  the  compound  carr-side. 

Phil.  Trans.  1905.  13 
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Apies.  Skinner  explains  apies  as  meaning  'opiates,'  and  the 
sense  is  right.  All  the  same,  there  is  no  such  word.  Apies  is 
Thynne's  misprint  for  opies ;  and  the  other  black-lotter  editions 
follow  him.  The  reference  is  to  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  "Women, 
1.  2670.  Bailey,  ed.  1735,  has:  "Apies,  opiates;  Chauc" 

Autremite.  Coles,  following  Skinner,  explains  autremite  as 
'  another  attire ' ;  and  Bailey  has  the  same.  Kersey  has : 
"Autremite,  a  kind  of  vestment.  Chaucer."  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  this  word  is  curious.  Thynne  had  to  print  the  line  in  the 
Monkes  Tale  which  runs  thus:  "  Shal  on  her  heed  now  were 
a  uitremite"  with  reference  to  Zenobia.  But  the  letter  i  seems  to 
have  dropped  out  at  press,  and  at  the  same  time  the  indefinite 
article  was  joined  to  the  substantive.  Hence,  as  a  fact,  he  printed  : 
"Shal  on  her  heed  nowe  were  autremyte."  This  extraordinary 
error  occurs  in  all  the  succeeding  black-letter  editions ;  and 
autremite  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  ghost-word.  I  first  pointed  this  out 
inN.  andQ.,  9th  S.  ii.  341. 

Belle  I  saude.  Skinner  has  this  phrase,  and  remarks  that  it  is 
truly  wonderful.  He  explains  it  to  mean  'beautifully  I  said.' 
Hence  Coles  (1684)  has:  "Belle  1  saude,  I  said  or  spoke  very 
well."  As  a  fact,  the  reference  is  to  the  House  of  Fame,  1796, 
where  the  right  reading  is  'bele  Isaude,'  the  beautiful  Isault  or 
Iseult,  the  well-known  lover  of  Tristram.  Stowe  and  Speght  have 
belle  I  saude,  with  the  initial  /  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  word ; 
which  turns  saude  into  a  ghost- word.  The  edition  of  1550  is 
correct;  and  so  is  Thynne. 

Belperopis.  This  extraordinary  form  occurs  in  the  third  edition 
of  Crowley's  print  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  is  duly  explained  by 
Skinner  after  his  manner,  from  the  Latin  pyropus,  a  kind  of 
bronze  mentioned  by  Pliny.  However,  the  MSS.  have  bele  paroles, 
i.e.  'fair  words' ;  B.  xv.  113.  It  is  cle.ar  tbat  Crowley's  MS.  had 
the  syllable  '  par '  denoted  in  the  usual  way  by  a  p  with  a  stroke 
through  the  tail.  He  neglected  the  stroke,  turned  the  final  e  into 
an  o,  and  ran  the  words  together,  so  that  his  first  edition  has 
belopolis.  When  he  came  to  print  the  second  edition,  he  noticed 
the  stroke,  and  this  time  it  appeared  as  Belperolis.  Finally,  by 
a  misprint,  it  became,  in  the  third  edition,  Belperopis.  I  first 
noted  this  in  N.  and  Q.,  9th  S.  ii.  406. 

Bravi.  Skinner  has  the  form  bravi,  and  explains  it  quite 
rightly  as  representing  the  Late  Lat.  brabium,  Gk.  /3/ja/3e?oi/, 
a  prize,  a  reward.  It  is  not  really  a  ghost-word,  though  it  is  an 
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incorrect  form  ;  it  should  rather  be  brame,  with  a  final  e.  It  is 
given  in  the  N.E.D.  as  occurring  in  Bullokar  (1676) ;  but  it  is 
two  centuries  older ;  for  it  occurs  in  the  black-letter  editions  of 
Chaucer,  in  1.  65  of  a  poem  by  Lydgate  called  A  Commendation 
of  Our  Lady.  See  Chaucerian  Pieces,  p.  277. 

Gaitisned.  It  is  observed,  in  the  N.E.D.,  that  caitisned  is  an 
error  for  caytifued,  i.e.  caitived  or  '  held  captive ' ;  and  that  caitisned 
has  been  copied  in  some  Dictionaries.  References  are  given  to 
Phillips  and  Bailey.  It  is  also  in  Skinner,  who  explains  that  it 
means  '  chained,'  as  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Latin  catenatus. 
I  have  already  noted  this  word  in  N.  and  Q,.,  9th  S.  ii.  485,  as  well 
as  in  my  edition  of  Chatterton.  It  first  appeared  in  Thynne's 
edition  (in  1532)  of  the  Testament  of  Love,  book  i.  ch.  i.  1.  16  : — 
"in  this  derke  prisone,  cay  timed  fro  frendshippe  and  acquaintance" ; 
where  caytisned  is  an  error  for  caytifued,  i.e.  caytived,  held  captive  ; 
due  to  misreading  an  /  as  a  long  s,  and  a  u  (for  v)  as  an  n.  Hence 
it  was  copied  into  the  later  black-letter  editions,  and  thus  became, 
so  to  speak,  an  established  word.  The  interesting  point  is  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  Chatterton,  who  found  in  Kersey  the 
entry :  "  Caitisned,  chained,  or  bound  with  chains.  Chaucer" 
Hence,  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  his  tragedy  of  JElla,  he  has : — 
"  When  holy  priest,  the  lechemanne  of  the  soul,  Did  knit  us  bothe 
in  a  caytysnede  vow."  And  Chatterton  himself  tells  us  that  he 
believed  the  word  to  have  the  sense  of  '  enforcing,'  i.e.  '  chaining,' 
which  could  not  possibly  be  right,  seeing  that  it  is  a  past  participle 
passive. 

Cheffes.  Skinner  quotes  this  word  as  occurring  in  the  phrase 
"  or  with  cheffes  fat,"  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  The  reference 
is  to  1.  7041,  where  a  list  of  delicate  eatables  is  given.  The  black- 
letter  editions  have:  "With  tender  gees,  and  with  capons,  "With 
tartes  or  with  cheffes  fatte,  With  deynte  flaunes,  brode  and  flatte." 
The  Glasgow  MS.  has  cheffis,  for  which  Morris  proposed  to  read 
chessis.  But  it  is  best  to  read  cheses  at  once,  as  the  F.  text  has 
frontages. 

Cherisaunce,  Cherisaunie.  I  have  already  noted  this,  in  my 
Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology,  p.  35.  In  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
3335-7,  we  find :  "  Than,  dismayed,  I  lefte  all  sool  [remained  all 
alone],  Forwery,  forwandred  as  a  fool ;  For  I  ne  knew  no 
chevisaunce,"  i.e.  no  resource,  no  comfort.  That  chevisaunce  is 
the  right  word,  we  know  from  its  occurrence  in  the  French  text ; 
besides,  it  has  the  right  sense ;  see  N.E.D.  But  by  an  unlucky 
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error,  it  was  mis  written  cheruaunce,  with  r  for  v,  in  the  original 
MS.,  which  was  the  common  source  of  the  existing  MS.  at  Glasgow 
and  of  Thynne's  text;  and  hence  it  appears  as  a  ghost-word  in 
all  the  hlack-letter  editions.  But  the  sense  of  '  comfort '  seemed  to 
be  so  obvious  that  it  was  given  by  Speght ;  and  Skinner  duly 
opined  that  it  was  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  cherish,  and  meant 
'  cherishing.'  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  word  did  not  end  here. 
When  Kersey  came  to  give  the  word,  he  turned  the  final  ce  into  ie, 
and  then  transposed  the  ie  to  ei.  Hence  we  actually  find,  in 
Kersey,  the  entry:  "  Cherisaunei,  [0.]  Comfort";  where  '0.' 
means  '  Old  word.'  Bailey  saw  that  ei  could  not  be  right,  and 
altered  it  to  ie;  so  that  he  gives  it  as  cherisaunie.  Chatterton, 
who  took  most  of  his  '  old  words '  from  those  marked  '  0.'  in 
Kersey,  was  only  too  glad  to  adopt  it.  Hence  the  first  line  in  his 
"  Entroductionne  "  to  "JElla"  runs  thus:  "  Somme  cherisaunei 
'tys  to  gentle  mynde." 

Clenge.  This  is  a  truly  absurd  mistake.  Skinner  quotes  it  a& 
occurring  thus  in  Piers  Plowman :  "  where  the  Cat  is  a  kitling,  the 
Courte  is  full  clenge"  ;  see  B.  prol.  190.  He  attempts  to  derive  it 
from  the  A.S.  cling  an,  which  shows  that  he  fully  believed  in  the 
correctness  of  the  reading.  But  the  right  word  is  elenge,  i.e. 
miserable,  wretched.  Thus  the  initial  c  is  an  error  for  e. 

Comaunce.  Skinner  has  comaunce,  and  explains  it  as  '  com- 
munity.' But  there  is  no  such  word.  The  a  should  be  o,  and 
the  ce  should  be  te.  The  right  form  is  comounte;  for  which  see 
Commonly  in  N.E.D. 

Congayne.  In  Coles'  Diet.  (1684)  we  find :  "  Congayne,  to 
convince,"  and  "  Congaye,  to  send  away."  Both  entries  are  copied 
from  Skinner. 

Congaye  is  a  less  desirable  spelling  of  congeye,  which  is  the 
Anglo-French  equivalent  of  O.F.  congeier,  mod.  F.  congedier,  to 
dismiss.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Plowman,  B.  iv.  4  : — "Nay,  quod 
Conscience,  congeye  me  for  evere,"  i.e.  "Nay,  said  Conscience^ 
dismiss  me  for  ever  "  ;  where  the  black-letter  editions  have  congaye. 

The  word  recurs  in  another  passage,  where  the  printer,  thinking 
the  g  to  be  hard,  imagined  that  there  should  have  been  a  mark 
over  the  y,  to  signify  that  an  n  had  been  omitted.  Hence,  in  the 
same  black-letter  editions,  we  find,  in  Pass.  iii.  173,  the  same 
expression  repeated,  in  the  form  "to  congayne  thee  for  evere." 
And  here  Skinner  has  fallen  into  the  trap,  giving  us  the  explanation : 
"  ut  te  convincat ;  gayne  enim  est  vincere." 
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Fortunately,  the  hybrid  word  to  congain  has  no  real  existence. 
I  call  it  a  hybrid,  because  con-  is  of  Latin  origin,  whereas  gain, 
though  from  French,  is  ultimately  Teutonic.  Bailey  (1735)  has  : 
"  Congayn,  to  convince  "  ;  where  the  dropping  of  the  final  e  makes 
matters  worse. 

Denwere.  This  extraordinary  word,  rejected  by  the  N.E.D., 
is  only  known  from  one  quotation  from  The  Testament  of  Love, 
book  i.  ch.  vi.  1.  193  ;  where  we  have  only  Thynne's  text  to  depend 
upon,  in  which  something  has  certainly  gone  wrong.  I  have 
explained  in  my  note  what  I  believe  to  be  the  nature  of  the  error. 
I  suppose  that  the  right  reading  was :  "  And.,  for  comers  hereafter 
shullen  fully,  out  of  |  were,  al  the  sothe  knowe  of  these  thinges  | 
don  in  acte,"  etc. ;  i.e.  "And,  in  order  that  future  comers  shall  fully 
know  hereafter,  without  doubt,  all  the  truth  of  these  things  as 
they  were  actually  done."  It  is  so  printed  in  Thynne  that  out  of 
«nds  one  line,  and  thinges  the  next ;  and  the  word  donwere  could 
easily  be  produced  by  transferring  don  so  as  to  stand  before  were, 
i.e.  by  shifting  it  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  After 
which  den  may  have  been  put  for  don  by  way  of  making  some 
imaginary  improvement.  But  whatever  the  explanation  may  be, 
we  may  at  any  rate  well  believe  that  denwere  is  a  ghost-word. 
But  it  duly  appears  in  Speght's  Glossary,  in  Skinner,  in  Coles,  in 
Kersey,  and  in  Bailey;  always  with  the  explanation  'doubt,' 
which  is  the  sense  of  ivere  without  the  den.  Thus  Barbour  has 
forontyn  weyr,  without  doubt;  Bruce,  vii.  219.  This  singular 
form  was  adopted  by  Chatterton,  in  his  poem  on  Godwin,  st.  16  : 
"  No  denwere  in  my  breast  I  of  them  feel "  ;  i.e.  no  doubt. 

Drafty.  Although  drafty  is  a  ghost-word,  it  is  entered  in 
N.E.D.,  because  it  was  accepted  as  genuine  by  Stanyhurst,  Bishop 
Hall,  and  Sir  W.  Scott.  It  is  an  error  for  drasty  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  Melibeus,  B.  2113,  2120.  Not  only  all  the  black- 
letter  editions  have  drafty,  but  Tyrwhitt  has  it  likewise,  and 
explains  it  in  his  Glossary  as  "of  no  more  value  than  draffe."  In 
T.  "Wright's  text  the  right  form  drasty  appears,  from  the  Harleian 
MS. ;  but  his  Glossary  has  drafty,  explained  as  by  Tyrwhitt. 
Morris  has  drasty,  also  from  the  Harl.  MS.,  but  his  glossary 
explains  it  by  "like  dross,  rubbishing,  good  for  nothing."  Yet 
it  is  in  no  way  connected  with  dross.  It  is  rather  due  to  the 
A.S.  drestan,  d&rstan,  dregs,  lees,  and  was  so  explained  by  me  in 
my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Prioresses  Tale ;  probably  for  the  first 
time.  The  word  drafty  is  impossible,  because  the  adj.  from  draff 
is  draffy  ;  for  which  see  N.E.D. 
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Durense.  This  word,  noted  by  Skinner,  occurs  in  Speght's- 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Dream,  1.  1201.  The  best  copy  of  this  Dream 
is  in  the  Longleat  MS.,  lately  edited  by  Dr.  Jane  B.  Sherzeiv 
Berlin,  1903.  The  context  shows  that  the  writer  relates  how  he 
was  all  but  dead,  when  he  was  at  once  restored  to  life  and  full 
vigour  by  an  apple  given  him ;  whereat  he  was  overjoyed.  He 
says  :  "all  my  bones  For  the  newe  onrewse  plesaunce,  So  as  they 
cothe,  desyred  to  daunce."  Here  onrewse,  lit.  '  onerous,'  means 
simply  'very  great'  or  'extreme.'  In  many  MSS.,  a  short  fat  d 
is  not  unlike  an  o ;  and  here,  conversely,  an  o  has  been  read  as  a  d. 
Then  the  n  has  become  u,  and  the  w,  properly  a  u,  has  become  n  ; 
giving  a  form  durense,  which  is  purely  a  ghost-word.  In  the 
Glossary  to  his  six-volume  Chaucer,  Morris  explains  durense  as 
meaning  duresse,  i.e.  '  constraint.'  But  this  solution  is  obviously 
impossible,  as  'constraint'  is  not  an  adjective.  There  is  a  third 
MS.,  viz.  Addit.  10303,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  which  obtains  sense  by 
turning  durense  into  '  duringe,'  i.e.  enduring,  lasting.  This  makes 
the  best  sense  of  all,  but  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Either  way, 
durense  is  wrong. 

Efters.  Given  by  Skinner  as  occurring  in  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,  and  explained  as  "  ways,  galleries,  entries,  walks."  It  is 
Thynne's  reading  in  1.  1448  of  the  Romaunt :  "In  the  efters  that 
men  might  seen  " ;  and,  unfortunately,  a  leaf  is  here  lost  from  the 
Glasgow  MS.,  so  that  there  is  no  other  authority.  It  is  the  old 
error  of  mistaking  a  long  s  for  an  /.  The  right  reading  is  esters,  or 
rather  estres;  for  the  French  text  has:  "tout  Vestre  Du  vergier."" 
Chaucer  has  estres  in  three  other  passages ;  see  my  Glossary. 

Eynes.  I  have  already  noted  this  in  my  Notes  on  Eng. 
Etymology,  p.  86.  It  occurs  in  the  Allit.  Morte  Arthure  nine 
times.  But  it  should  be  eyues,  i.e.  eaves;  see  Eaves  in  N.E.D. 

Forvise.  Skinner  quotes  "  it  needeth  me  naught  long  thee 
forvise"  from  Chaucer's  Troilus,  bk.  ii.  The  reference  is  to 
1.  1390  of  that  book,  where  the  true  reading  is  forbyse;  so  that 
forvise  is  a  ghost-word.  The  remarkable  point  is,  however,  that 
forlyse  is  likewise  an  incorrect  form.  The  reading  is :  "It  nedeth 
me  nought  thee  longe  to  forlyse"  i.e.  it  needs  not  that  I  should 
long  instruct  you  by  examples.  The  sb.  forbysen  means  '  an 
example';  but  Chaucer  has  turned  it  into  a  verb,  with  the  sense 
'to  provide  with  examples.'  But  he  has  mistaken  the  final  n, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  word,  for  the  usual  infinitive 
ending,  and  so  has  wrongly  dropped  it!  See  my  Glossary  and 
N.E.D. 
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Gofish.  Coles,  Kersey,  and  Bailey,  following  the  lead  of  Speght 
and  Skinner,  all  have  :  "  Gqfish,  sottish."  I  have  already  explained 
this  in  my  Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology.  It  is  due  to  Chaucer, 
Troil.  iii.  584  :  "For  to  be  war  of  goosish  peples  speche."  The 
black-letter  editions  have  gofish.  Even  Morris's  Glossary  to 
Chaucer  has:  "  Goofish,  adj.  foolish." 

Gratch.  Speght's  Glossary  has:  " gratch,  apparel";  which  is 
repeated  in  Skinner,  Coles,  Kersey,  'and  Bailey.  Skinner  probably 
took  it  to  be  a  substantive,  as  he  derives  it  from  the  Latin  gratia. 
But  it  is  a  verb.  In  the  Bom.  Bose,  7368,  the  Glasgow  MS.  has 
gracche,  and  Thynne  has  gratche,  a  reading  which  appears  in  all  the 
black-letter  editions.  The  lines  are:  "[She]  took  on  a  robe  of 
cameline,  And  gan  hir  gratche  as  a  Begyne  "  ;  and  the  French  text 
has:  "Et  s'atorne  comme  Beguine,"  i.e.,  and  attires  herself,  or 
apparels  herself,  as  a  Beguine.  The  correction  to  graithe  is  so 
obvious  that  it  was  made  by  Morris  without  any  comment.  Hence 
gratch  is  a  ghost-word. 

Hanylowes.  Given  by  Skinner  as  occurring  in  P.  Plowman, 
B.  x,  129.  But  certainly  a  false  form;  see  Havelon  in  N.E.D. 
Another  false  form  is  Hamloun.  "Whether  it  should  be  havelon  or 
hanilon  is  none  too  clear.  The  references  in  N.E.D.  to  O.F. 
havellon,  havillon,  hacrillon,  do  not  help  us  much ;  for  Godefroy 
gives  no  example  of  havillon  or  havrillon,  and  only  one  doubtful 
example  of  havellon,  without  any  explanation. 

Hauselines.  The  curious  word  hanselynes,  i.e.  short  jackets, 
only  occurs  once,  viz.  in  Chaucer's  Parson's  Tale.  See  N.E.D. 
and  my  Glossary.  Skinner,  Coles,  Kersey,  and  Bailey  all  give  this 
word  twice  over  ;  once  as  Hanselynes  and  once  as  Hamelynes. 
They  cannot  both  be  correct ;  so  that  the  latter  is  a  ghost- word. 
The  derivation  from  the  O.F.  hainselim  settles  the  question ;  see 
my  note  on  the  word  ;  vol.  v.  p.  459.  Speght's  Glossary  has 
"  hauselines,  breches." 

Holstaines.  The  reference  is  to  hail-stanis,  i.e.  hail-stones,  in 
Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,  1.  168;  where  Thynne  has 
holstayns.  The  N.E.D.  has  hawel-stones  from  Trevisa ;  which  might 
perhaps  give  a  form  hoi- ;  but  it  is  a  very  questionable  one. 

Houton.  In  the  Plowman's  Tale,  1.  872,  the  black-letter 
editions  have  :  "  Hoppen  and  houten  with  heve  and  hale,"  i.e.  they 
dance  and  hoot  (or  shout)  with  might  and  main.  Speght,  in  his 
Glossary,  has  :  "  Howten,  hallow  "  ;  where  '  hallow  '  means  halloo 
or  shout  out ;  the  entry  being  quite  correct.  But  Coles  turns  the 
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final  -en  into  -on,  and  enters  it  as:  " Houton,  hollow";  i.e.  as  if 
it  were  an  adjective.  And  this  is  reproduced  by  Kersey  and 
Bailey.  Chatterton  fell  into  the  trap,  and  in  1.  6  of  his  Epitaph  on 
Robert  Canynge  has :  "  Houton  are  wordes  for  to  telle  his  doe." 

Intenuate.  In  1561,  Stowe  added  to  "Chaucer's  Workes" 
a  few  new  poems  on  his  own  account.  One  of  the  most 
ridiculous,  though  somewhat  ingenious,  is  the  piece  called  The 
Craft  of  Lovers,  dated  MCCCXLVI1I  in  Stowe's  edition,  but 
"  One  thousand  foure  hundred  fifty  and  ix  "  in  the  two 
manuscript  copies  (MS.  Addit.  34360  and  Harl.  2251). 

It  is  really  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  mistress,  and 
the  gentleman  begins  in  a  very  high-flown  style,  after  this  sort : — 
"  Most  souerain  lady,  surmounting  your  nobleness, 

0  intenuate  lenipre  and  daisy  delicious." 
At  least,  this  is  what  Stowe  gives  us. 

To  call  a  lady  '  a  delicious  daisy  '  is  pardonable  ;  but  to  call  her 
'  an  intenuate  juniper '  is  really  too  much.  It  savours  of  calling 
her  a  parallelogram,  or  something  equally  abstruse.  Speght 
retains  the  reading,  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  his  glossary. 

Skinner's  explanation  is  remarkable,  as  follows:  "  mirum  sane 
epitheton,  credo  voluisse  0  odorata  Junipere,  i.e.  0  Junipere  in 
suaves  halitus  intenuata  seu  attenuata."  He  clearly  regarded 
intenuate  as  a  playful  variant  of  attenuate,  which  I  suppose  means 
'  skinny.'  '  A  skinny  juniper  '  is,  I  submit,  an  infelicitous  epithet. 

Fortunately,  the  MSS.  are  better.  They  not  only  correct  your 
to  in  in  the  former  of  the  two  lines,  but  they  supply  the  original 
form  of  intenuate,  which  happens  to  have  been  intemerate, 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  intemerata,  inviolate.  This  redeems 
the  epithet  altogether,  as  far  as  the  adjective  is  concerned ;  but 
even  thus,  I  am  ill  satisfied  with  the  substantive.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  lover  proceeds  to  call  the  lady  a  "  sanative  medicine," 
a  "comfortable  creature,"  and  an  "  excellente  herber  [herb-garden] 
of  lovely  countenance."  The  lady,  with  some  spirit,  declares  that 
his  "  painted  eloquence  "  is  "  so  gay,  so  fresh,  and  eke  so  talkative  " 
that  she  is  disinclined  to  believe  it  all ;  but  even  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  calling  her  "a  rubicund  rose,"  and  "  a  clarified 
crystal,"  and  "  a  carbuncle  shining  pure."  And  this  is  the  kind 
of  stuff  which,  according  to  Stowe,  was  "  compiled  by  Chaucer." 
But  he  really  ought  not  to  have  dropped  a  C  from  the  date. 

Lucker.  Skinner's  Dictionary  has  the  word  Lucker,  with 
reference  to  a  passage  in  Piers  the  Plowman,  which  he  gives  in 
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the  following  form: — "How  that  lewd  men  light1  lucker  then 
lettred  were  saved."  This  he  explains  to  mean,  "  quod  laici 
plerumque  sjepius  quam  clerici  in  altero  mundo  servantur ;  light 
est  lightly  vel  likely  ;  verisimilius  lucker  est  luckily er,  felicius." 

He  has  given  the  general  sense  well  enough ;  but  he  is  all  abroad 
as  to  lucker ;  for  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

Lucker  must  be  joined  on  to  light;  then  we  have  a  form  ligJit- 
•lucker,  for  which  the  best  MSS.  and  the  two  earliest  editions 
substitute  lightloker.  See  P.  Plowman,  B.  xii.  158. 

This  involves  a  curious  point  of  A.S.  and  M.E.  grammar.  When 
an  A.S.  adjective  ended  in  -lie  (mod.  E.  -/*/),  the  corresponding 
adverb,  when  used  in  the  comparative  degree,  invariably  ended  in 
-licor.  Owing  to  these  A.S.  forms  in  -licor,  we  frequently  find 
M.E.  forms  in  -loker.  Modern  English  uses  the  suffix  -Her ;  so 
that  the  M.E.  liglitloker  is  now  spelt  lightlier,  meaning  '  more 
lightly/  or  '  more  easily.'  Hence  the  sense  is  that  laymen  are 
more  easily  saved  than  the  learned.  The  text  1  Cor.  iii.  19  has 
been  quoted  a  few  lines  above. 

Mach.es.  See  my  Notes  on  E.  Etymology,  p.  175.  The  form 
should  be  marches. 

Mansell,  Masnel.  Both  are  ghost-forms ;  the  right  form  is 
masuel.  See  my  Notes  on  E.  Etymology,  p.  177. 

Masterte.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ghost-word,  when 
rightly  understood.  Skinner  gives  it  as  :  "  Avaunt  masterte,  locus 
sane  valde  obscurus."  But  the  reference  is  to  Thynne's  reading 
of  Troilus,  i.  1050:  "And  yet  me  athinketh  that  this  avaunt 
masterte  "  ;  i.e.  and  yet  I  am  sorry  that  this  boast  escaped  me. 
Masterte  is  composed  of  the  two  words  me  asterte,  run  together 
into  one. 

Mavis  (as  a  plural).  The  genuine  word  mavis,  in  the  sense  of 
'song-thrush,'  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  But  there  is 
another  mavis,  which  poses  as  a  plural  substantive,  and  originated 
in  some  mistake.  It  occurs  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1.  5590 : 
"An  hundred  mavis  of  whete  greyn." 

Mavis  is  the  reading  in  the  Glasgow  MS.  ;  Thynne  and  the 
printed  editions  have  mauys,  mauis,  or  mavis.  Speght  explains  it 
by  '  a  bushel,'  which  Skinner  accepts,  though  it  is  obviously 
a  plural. 

Tyrwhitt's  Glossary  to  Chaucer  long  ago  gave  the  right  solution, 
.as  follows  :  "  Mavis  is  probably  a  mistake  for  muis,  n.  pi.  (French). 

1  Misprinted  hight ;  but  it  is  a  mere  misprint,  as  the  context  shows. 
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The  original  has  Cent  mui/s  de  froment.  The  Paris  muid  contains 
something  more  than  five  quarters  English." 

It  is  clear  that  the  translator  simply  copied  the  French  word 
unaltered.  The  O.F.  form  was  mui,  and  the  pi.  was  muis ;  see- 
Littre,  who  quotes  this  very  passage.  It  is  simply  from  Lat. 
modius.  The  sense  is,  of  course,  '  bushels,'  as  the  context 
imperatively  demands. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  scribe  of  the  MS.  from  which  the 
Glasgow  MS.  and  Thynne's  MS.  were  both  derived,  did  not 
understand  muis  ;  so  he  promptly  substituted  mavis,  because  he 
knew  such  a  form  was  real.  Unfortunately,  it  is  out  of  place  here. 

Momblishness.  In  the  Assembly  of  Ladies,  1.  57,  there  is 
mention  of  some  daisies;  and  in  1.  62,  of  some  pansies.  Besides 
these,  two  more  flowers  are  mentioned  in  1.  61,  which  runs  thus 
in  MS.  Addit.  34360:  "  Ne-m'oubliemies  and  sovenez  also,"  i.e. 
forget-me-nots  and  remember-me's  also.  The  remember-me  was 
a  name  for  the  germander  speedwell ;  see  E.D.D.  But  all  the 
black-letter  editions  make  a  terrible  hash  of  this  line.  Thynne  has: 
"  !N"e  momblysnesse  and  souenesse  also."  Hence  the  astonishing 
entries  in  Speght  and  those  who  follow  him.  "  Momblishness, 
talk,"  in  Speght  and  Skinner;  " Momblishness,  talk,  muttering," 
Coles  (1684),  Kersey,  Bailey,  and  the  Century  Dictionary; 
<c  Sonenesse,  a  noise,"  Bailey ;  "  Sonesse,  a  noise,"  Speght, 
Skinner,  Coles.  I  have  noted  these  words  before ;  perhaps  they 
are  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  ghost-words  on  record. 

Moneresse.  Coles  (1684)  has:  "  Moneresse,  a  she-mourner  at 
funerals."  He  found  the  word  in  Skinner,  with  a  similar  guess 
at  the  meaning.  The  word  meant  is  moveresse,  a  female  mover  or 
promoter  of  strife.  It  occurs  in  the  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose,  1.  149, 
and  in  the  French  text ;  in  the  allegorical  description  of  Hate. 

Xakoners.  Nakoners,  explained  by  '  brazen  horns,'  occurs  in 
Thynne  and  the  black  -  letter  editions  ;  the  explanation  is  in 
Skinner,  Coles,  and  Bailey ;  but  Speght  explains  it  by  '  cimbals.' 
But  there  is  no  such  word.  The  right  reading  is  Nakers,  in  Cant. 
Tales,  A.  2511;  and  the  true  sense  is  'kettle-drums.'  Tyrwhitt 
shows  that  Chaucer  obtained  the  word  from  Boccaccio ;  and  explains 
it  correctly.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  fallen  into  the  trap;  in  his 
novel  named  "  The  White  Company,"  he  has  "  blew  their  nakers." 
But  a  kettle-drum  cannot  be  blown. 

Nerth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  words 
that  have  ever  come  under  my  notice.  But  it  admits  of  a  complete 
explanation. 
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Skinner  gives  it  in  his  Glossary,  quoting  from  Speght's  Glossary 
to  Chaucer.  Speght  has:  "  Nerthes,  heardmen  "  ;  which  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  suiting  his  context.  If  he  had  said  '  heardman's,' 
it  might  have  passed. 

I  confess  that  I  was  quite  unable  to  guess  the  passage  referred 
to,  but  I  lighted  upon  it  quite  accidentally  (as  is  often  the  case) 
whilst  trying  to  solve  another  similar  problem.  It  occurs  in  the 
black-letter  editions,  in  the  Tale  of  Melibeus  [Group  B,  2746,  in 
the  Six-text  edition].  I  quote  from  Thynne's  edition  of  1532, 
fol.  xcii,  back:  "And  therfore  sayth  Pamphillus:  If  a  nerthes 
doughter,  he  saythe,  be  ryche,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousande  men." 
Skinner  evidently  looked  up  the  passage,  and  made  a  brilliant 
guess.  He  suggested  that  a  nerth  means  '  a  neat-herd.'  And 
so  it  does. 

In  the  first  place,  the  original  Latin  of  Pamphilus  has  "  nata 
bubulci"  ;  see  my  note  on  the  passage. 

Secondly,  the  readings  in  the  Six-text  are  as  follows  :  E.  a 
netherdes ;  Hn.  Anetherdes ;  C.  Auerthes  (so  printed] ;  Cp.  eny 
gaddes;  Pt.  an  neterdes;  Ln.  any  goddes  (!).  The  Harl.  MS.  has 
'  a  neet-hurdes.' 

The  right  reading  is  that  of  E.,  according  to  the  usual  spelling 
of  the  period,  which  was  adopted  by  Tyrwhitt.  My  edition  and 
the  "  Globe  "  edition  follow  suit.  It  is  clear  that  nerth  arose  from 
a  succession  of  mistakes,  and  is  a  pure  ghost-word. 

It  may  have  arisen  thus.  A  scribe,  having  before  him  the  form 
anetherdes  (for  the  coalition  of  a  with  its  substantive  is  common 
enough),  jumped  from  the  first  e  to  the  second,  in  the  usual  way, 
producing  anerdes.  This  became  an  erdes  (or  was  so  read),  which 
suggested  an  erthes  •  because  erde  and  erthe  were  common  variants  of 
the  word  now  spelt  '  earth.'  This  was  again  divided  as  a  nerthes, 
producing  a  form  nerthes  as  the  genitive  case  of  nerth  ;  note  the 
reading  in  C.  So  a  nerth  is  really  a  neat-herd  after  all. 

There  is  a  piece  of  common-land  near  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
called  Neatherd  Moor.  The  local  pronunciation  is  netterd. 

Nolne.  The  solution  of  the  absurd  form  nolne  would  have  been 
almost  impossible,  but  for  Skinner's  kindness  in  quoting  the 
passage  and  referring  us  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  [Group  B, 
1.  512]. 

He  quotes  it  thus :  "  That  thence  nolne  it  not  of  all  a  tyde." 

He  explains  it  as  standing  for  ne  woln,  i.e.  '  will  not ' ;  but  does 
not  tell  us  why  it  requires  a  plural  form. 
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It  arose  from  a  misprint  in  Stowe's  edition  (1561).  The  edition 
of  1550  correctly  has  nolde,  but  Stowe's  printer  misprinted 
the  d  as  an  n.  Nolde  is  '  would  not,'  i.e.  would  not  go.  And 
this  is  all. 

All  the  old  editions  turn  the  dissyllabic  thennes  into  the  mono- 
syllabic thence.  This  ruins  the  metre,  but  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,  as  it  never  dawned  upon  men's  minds,  even  as 
a  possibility,  that  Chaucer  had  any  regard  for  metre.  A  disability 
to  entertain  the  notion  that  he  was  really  a  past  master  in  metrical 
skill,  is  only  too  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

Olmeres,  elm-trees.  The  entry  "  Olmeres,  elm-trees,"  occurs  in 
Coles,  who  copied  it  from  Skinner.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
oliueres,  i.e.  olive-trees,  occurs  twice  in  the  Ilomaunt  of  the  Rose, 
11.  1314,  1381.  In  the  former  passage  it  occurs  as  Olmeres  in  the 
black-letter  editions,  and  there  is  no  equivalent  French  word ;  but 
in  the  second  passage  they  read  olyueres,  and  the  French  equivalent 
is  olivier s.  The  Glasgow  MS.  is  right  in  both  places.  It  follows 
that  olmere  is  a  ghost- word ;  and  it  does  not  mean  an  elm-tree. 

Overly.  The  adverb  overly,  in  the  sense  of  '  excessively,'  etc., 
is  duly  given  in  N.E.D.  But  it  never  occurs  in  Chaucer  ;  and  had 
no  business  to  appear  in  Speght's  Glossary,  where  its  presence  is 
due  to  a  misprint.  In  Troilus,  i.  382,  we  have  a  line  ending  with 
al-outrely,  i.e.  ail-utterly,  completely.  In  this  word  a  t  was 
accidentally  dropped  in  the  printing,  so  that  this  appears  in 
Stowe's  edition  (1561)  as  al  ouerly  (for  al  outerly}.  Then  came 
Speght,  who  boldly  altered  the  u  to  v,  by  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Overwheled.  Henryson's  fine  poem  called  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid,  1.  401,  according  to  Thynne's  first  edition,  states  that: 
"  The  cloudes  blake  ouerheled  al  the  skye,"  This  is  quite  correct, 
except  that  the  Scottish  form  should  rather  have  been  ourhelit. 
The  verb  overhelen,  to  cover  over,  is  duly  given  in  Stratmann,  with 
examples  from  Wyclif  and  others. 

The  printers  usually  omit  letters,  but  in  this  case  ed.  1550 
(followed  by  Stowe  and  Speght)  inserted  a  w,  and  produced  the 
absurd  form  overwheled.  How  it  is  possible  to  '  overwheel '  the 
sky,  by  help  of  '  black  clouds '  or  otherwise,  no  one  has  told  us. 
Nevertheless,  overwhele  is  not  a  ghost-word,  as  it  is  duly  given  in 
N.E.D.  But  it  is  not  the  right  reading  in  the  above  context. 

Pentrelniarie.  This  word  is  given  by  Skinner,  but  he  suspected 
it  to  be  wrong  ;  and  it  has  been  dropped  by  later  writers  of 
glossaries.  There  are  three  errors  in  it.  The  p  should  have  a  stroke 
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through  it,  as  it  stands  for  '  'par ' ;  re  should  be  er ;  and  ni  should 
be  in.  The  right  form  is  par  enterlinarie,  i.e.  '  with  inter- 
lineations ';  in  P.  Plowm.  B.  xi.  298. 

Probatine  piscant.  In  Speght's  Glossary  to  Chaucer  we  have 
the  entry:  ''Probatine  piscant,  the  sheep's  pool."  The  same  forms 
are  given  in  Skinner's  Dictionary  and  by  Coles  (1684). 

This  is  a  double  error ;  both  forms  are  wrong.  Speght's  care- 
lessness is  here  to  blame,  as  his  glossary  differs  from  his  text. 
The  reference  is  to  "A  Ballad  in  Commendation  of  Our  Lady," 
st.  19  ;  see  my  Chaucerian  Pieces,  p.  280,  1.  1. 

Speght's  text  gives  the  following  line,  addressed  to  the  Virgin : — 

"  The  mighty  arch,  probatife  piscine." 
And  this  shows  at  once  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  piscant. 

Further,  I  have  shown  that  probatife  is  an  error  for  prolatik  • 
and  that  probatik  piscine  is  taken  from  the  Latin  probatica  piscina 
in  John  v.  2,  called  in  our  English  version  ' '  a  pool  by  the  sheep- 
market."  Since  probatife  is  an  erroneous  reading,  it  follows  that 
probatine  (which  misrepresents  it)  is  wholly  a  ghost-word ;  and  so 
is  piscant. 

Proroke.  In  Coles'  Dictionary  (1684)  we  find  the  entry: 
"  Proroked  himself,  hid  himself  in  a  rock."  It  is  really  rather 
comic,  when  you  know  the  story. 

He  obtained  this  from  Skinner,  who,  having  got  hold  of  the 
ghost-verb  to  proroke,  set  himself  to  discover  an  etymology  for  it ; 
and  opined  that  this  "  ridicule  conficta  vox  "  was  derived  from  pro 
and  rock,  (l  quia,  scilicet,  inter  rupes  se  condidit."  The  man  who 
pro-rocked  himself  was  Paul  the  hermit. 

The  reference  is  to  a  passage  in  Piers  Plowman,  B.  xv.  281  : — 
"  Poule  primus  heremita  had  parroked  hymselue, 

That  no  man  mighte  him  see  for  mosse  and  for  leues." 
In  other  words,  "  Paul  the  first  hermit  had  (so)  enclosed  himself 
that  no  man  could  see  him  because  of  the  moss  and  the  leaves." 

The  verb  to  parroke  is  queer  enough  ;  still  Langland  coined  it 
fairly  from  the  sb.  parrok,  mod.  E.  park,1  signifying  '  an  enclosure.' 
But  we  see  what  comes  of  using  contractions.  The  scribe  whom 
Crowley  followed  in  his  print  had  written  '  par'  as  a  contraction, 
with  p  and  a  straight  stroke  through  the  tail.  But  it  was  misread 
as  a  p  with  a  curly  stroke  through  the  tail,  which  signified  'pro.' 
And  this  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  verb  to  proroke. 

1  Otherwise,  paddock ;  with  dd  for  rr. 
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Ragounces.  Ragounces  is  explained  in  Skinner  as  "a  kind  of 
precious  stone  " ;  and  the  same  entry  occurs  in  Coles  and  Bailey. 
It  is  the  reading  in  1. 1117  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  both  in  the 
Glasgow  MS.  and  in  all  the  black-letter  editions.  It  is,  however, 
a  false  form,  and  was  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt  to  jagounces,  by  help 
of  the  French  text.  It  occurs  as  jag ounces  in  Morris's  edition,  and 
as  iagounces  in  my  own  ;  and  is  so  given  in  the  N.E.D.  It  is  clear 
that  the  initial  *  was  mistaken  for  an  r.  An  iagounce  was  the  stone 
also  known  as  a  jacinth, 

Heathen.  Skinner  quotes  from  P.  Plowman  the  line:  "and  if 
I  reape  over  reathen  " ;  and  thinks  reathen  is  allied  to  M.E.  rathe, 
quickly;  "  contextus  tamen  est  valde  obscurus."  But  the  right 
reading  is  ouer-rechen,  i.e.  over-reach ;  B.  xiii.  374.  It  is  the  old 
error  of  mistaking  a  c  for  a  t. 

Resagor.  Coles  has :  "  Resagor,  rat's  bane  "  ;  as  in  Speght's 
Glossary  to  Chaucer  and  in  Skinner.  The  right  form  Resalgor 
occurs  in  Thynne,  but  in  the  reprinting  the  letter  /  dropped  out, 
so  that  both  Stowe's  edition  and  the  one  preceding  it  have  Resagor. 
The  MSS.  have  resalgar,  the  old  form  of  realgar,  i.e.  red  arsenick. 
It  occurs  in  the  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  G.  814. 

Reukes.  Skinner  thinks  it  means  '  rooks,'  and  is  used 
jocosely.  But  the  right  form  is  rentes,  i.e.  men;  P.  Plowman, 
B.  vii.  181. 

Sarlinish.  In  the  Rom.  Rose,  1188,  we  have  the  form  sarlynysh 
in  the  Glasgow  MS.  and  Sarlynysshe  in  Thynne.  Speght  has 
sarlinish,  and  explains  it  "a  kind  of  silk  like  Sarcenet."  Coles 
has :  "  Sarlinish,  a  kind  of  sarcenet" ;  and  Bailey  has  :  "  Sarlinishe, 
sarcenet ;  Chauc."  For  all  this,  the  form  is  wrong,  and  obviously 
arose  from  misreading  a  long  s  as  an  1.  The  French  is :  "  Largece 
ot  robe  toute  fresche  D'une  porpre  Sarrazinesche " ;  and  the 
corresponding  English  is:  "Largesse  hadde  on  a  robe  fresshe  Of 
riche  purpur  Sarsinesshe."  See  Sarasinois  in  Godefroy.  The 
sense  '  sarsnet '  is  doubtless  right. 

Sarplesis.  Speght's  Glossary  to  Chaucer  has :  "  Sarplesis, 
sachels,  packs,  or  fardels."  This  hopeless  word  is  due  to  a 
piece  of  carelessness  on  Speght's  part;  for  his  own  text,  like  the 
other  black-letter  editions,  has  sarpleris.  Another,  and  perhaps 
better  reading  is  sarpulers,  which  occurs  in  Chaucer's  translation  of 
Boethius,  bk.  i,  prose  3,  near  the  end ;  and  Speght's  explanation  is 
not  wrong;  so  that  he  clearly  knew  the  right  word.  But  this 
shows  how  easily  a  ghost- word  may  arise. 
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I  beg  leave  to  quote  my  note  on  the  passage.  "  Sarpulers,  sacks 
made  of  coarse  canvas ;  in  Caxton,  sarpleris ;  Lat.  text,  sarcinulas. 
•Cotgrave  has : — '  Serpillere,  a  Sarpler,  or  Sarp-cloth ;  a  piece  of 
course  (sic)  canvas  to  pack  up  things  in.'  Cf.  mod.  F.  serpittiere" 

Sased ;  (alias]  Fassed.  Very  few,  I  think,  know  the  origin  of 
the  mysterious  verb  to  sase ;  of  which  the  p.p.  sased  is  given  by 
Skinner,  and  by  Coles  (1684),  explained  by  "  stuffed." 

Skinner  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  it  from  Chaucer's  Prologue, 
1.  233  : — "His  tipet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knyves,"  i.e.  his  tippet 
was  always  stuffed  full  of  knives.  Most  MSS.  have  farsed, 
correctly,  but  the  Petworth  MS.  has  fassed,  a  false  reading  which 
the  black-letter  editions  followed.  Hence  we  find,  in  Speght's 
Glossary,  the  entry  " fassed,  stuffed."  This  accounts  for  the  ghost- 
word  fassed. 

Unfortunately,  Skinner  read  the  /  as  a  long  s,  and  put  s  for  ss ; 
for  he  gives  the  reading  as :  "  His  tippet  was  aye  sased  full  of 
knives."  Then,  being  much  put  to  it  to  explain  the  word,  he 
suggests  that  it  is  an  error  for  seised ;  i.e.  his  tippet  was  seised  (or 
possessed)  of  knives. 

Setrone.  This  I  believe  to  be  certainly  a  ghost- word,  though 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  it.  Skinner  gives  it  as  Setron,  and 
thinks  it  means  'bright  of  hue.'  He  then  derives  it  from  Lat. 
citrinus,  i.e.  like  citron.  Indeed,  citron  is  the  form  of  word  that 
it  most  resembles.  The  context  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem  by 
Lydgate  entitled  The  Flour  of  Curtesye,  1.  195,  printed  by  Thynne 
in  his  '  Chaucer.'  He  is  reckoning  up  the  good  qualities  of  a  fair 
lady,  and  mentions,  among  the  rest,  that  she  was  "therto  as 
setrone  As  was  of  Troye  the  whyte  Antigone."  Of  this  poem  there 
is  no  MS.,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  true  reading.  My 
explanation  of  the  matter  is  as  follows.  In  the  first  place, 
Lydgate  doubtless  copied  the  name  of  Antigone  from  Chaucer's 
Troilus,  ii.  887,  where  we  find  "  Antigone  the  whyte."  And,  of 
course,  the  original  reading  for  setrone  must  have  been  an  adjective 
intended  as  a  complimentary  epithet,  and  ending  in  -ee.  The 
obvious  word  is  secree,  i.e.  one  to  be  trusted  with  secrets,  one  who 
is  trusty  and  reticent.  But  as  c  and  t  are  so  frequently  confused, 
it  is  probable  that  Decree  was  misread  as  setree,  which  made  no 
sense.  The  scribe  must  then  have  misread  Antigon-e  (in  four 
syllables)  as  if  it  were  Anti-gone  (in  three  syllables) ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  naturally  altered  setree  to  setrone,  whereby 
he  at  least  secured  an  imaginary  rhyme,  which  was  the  next  best 
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thing  (or  so  it  seemed  to  him)  to  securing  sense.  Whether  this  is 
the  right  explanation  or  not,  setrone  is  certainly  a  ghost-word, 
because  it  will  not  really  rhyme  to  the  name  Ant-i-gon-t. 

Shrake.  Skinner  quotes  the  phrase :  "  And  shame  shraketh  his 
clothes,"  from  Crowley's  print  of  Piers  Plowman.  The  reference 
is  to  P.  PL,  B.  xi.  423,  where  the  right  reading  is :  "  And  shame 
sJirapeth  (i.e.  scrapes,  wipes)  his  clothes."  There  is  no  verb  to 
shrake  in  this  connexion. 

Sonenesse,  Sonesse,  said  to  mean  '  a  noise.'  Explained  under 
Momblishness. 

Sord.  Given  in  Skinner,  and  explained  as  '  sorrell-coloured ' ; 
with  a  reference  to  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,  1.  211, 
where  Thynne  has :  "  The  first  was  sorde"  This  is  in  the 
description  of  the  four  horses  of  Pho3bus'  chariot ;  and  the  sense 
'  sorrel-coloured '  is  correct.  The  old  Scottish  edition  has,  however, 
the  reading  soyr,  another  spelling  of  sore,  used  by  G.  Douglas  in 
the  same  sense.  It  is  possible  that  sord  is  meant  to  stand  for  sorit, 
similarly  used  in  Scottish ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  d  is 
a  misprint  for  e,  and  that  the  right  spelling  is  sore.  See  F. 
saur,  "sorrell  of  colour,"  in  Cotgrave. 

Sper.  Skinner  gives  sper  as  a  sb.,  from  the  verb  speir,  to  enquire. 
The  reference  is  to  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,  1.  272, 
where  most  of  the  black-letter  editions,  followed  by  Chalmers,  have 
the  reading:  "  Sper  is  the  cause  of  that  vacacioun."  But  the  old 
Scottish  text  has  Speiris,  i.e.  enquires,  in  one  word,  and  the  right 
reading  is :  "  Speiris  the  cause."  Hence  no  such  word  as  Sper 
can  be  inferred  from  this  passage,  unless  we  regard  it  as  a  variant 
of  speir.  It  cannot  be  a  substantive. 

Spinge.  Skinner  has  '  Spinge,'  which  he  says  is  explained  by 
'  sprinkle.'  I  cannot  find  the  passage  ;  but  it  may  confidently  be 
said  that  spinge  is  a  ghost-word,  and  an  error  for  springe. 
Chaucer  has  springen,  to  sprinkle  ;  in  C.T.,  B.  1183. 

Stod.  Skinner  quotes  from  Piers  Plowman  the  phrase — "  and  of 
the  stods  and  of  the  sters"  ;  and  suggests  that  stod  is  the  same  as- 
stot.  But  the  reference  is  obviously  to  P.  PL,  B.  xii.  223,  which 
begins :  "  And  of  the  stones  and  of  the  sterres."  Hence  stod  is 
here  an  error,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  it  as  being  a  variant 
of  stot. 

Subaltar.  All  the  black-letter  editions  of  Chaucer  have  the 
reading  "  Subaltar  and  septe  "  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  B.  947. 
But  we  know  that  the  right  form  is  lubaltar,  i.e.  Gibraltar. 
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Sweight.  Noted  by  Skinner  as  occurring  in  the  second  book 
of  Troilus.  But  there  is  no  such  word,  although  it  occurs  in  the 
black-letter  editions.  The  true  form  is  sweigh,  i.e.  sway,  force ; 
Troil.  ii.  1383. 

Tacoy.  Skinner  quotes  tacoy,  and  connects  it  with  the  verb 
to  take.  The  reference  is  to  Troil.  v.  782  :  "He  niste  how  best  hir 
herte  for  tacoy  e"  However,  tacoy e  is  not  a  ghost- word  altogether. 
It  arose  from  the  conj  unction  of  to  with  acoye.  The  sense  is  '  to 
calm '  or  '  to  allure.' 

Tapere.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Richardson  quotes  the  following 
line  to  illustrate  the  sb.  taper :  "  And  in  the  nyght  she  lysteth  best 
tapere."  However,  taper  e  is  not  really  a  ghost- word  here ;  it  is 
merely  a  short  form  of  to  apere,  i.e.  'to  appear.'  The  subject  is 
Cynthia,  i.e.  the  moon.  Cf.  Troil.  ii.  909  :  "  For  lak  of  light,  and 
sterres  for  to  appere"  where  the  Harleian  and  Corpus  MSS.  have 
tapere. 

Teneling.  An  error  for  teueling ;  see  Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology, 
p.  297. 

Thacces.  This  is  only  a  ghost- word  if  misunderstood.  It  ia 
composed  of  the  two  words  the  and  acces,  run  into  one.  See  Notes 
on  Eng.  Etymology,  p.  298. 

Thremot.  Explained  by  Speght  (who  has  thre  mot)  as  "the 
blast  of  a  horn."  Skinner  adopts  this,  but  derives  it  from  terra 
motm,  an  earthquake,  because  the  hunter  blew  so  loud  that  the 
earth  shook.  So  Coles  has  :  "  Thremot  (q.  terra  mot),  the  blast  of 
a  horn."  Bailey  has :  "  Thremote,  the  blast  of  an  horn.  Chauc." 
However,  the  black-letter  editions  are  right :  "  With  his  home 
blewe  thre  mote.'"  The  Fairfax  MS.  has :  "  With  a  gret  home 
blewe  three  mote";  Book  of  the  Duchess,  1.  376.  Hence  the 
mysterious  thremot  is  really  made  up  of  two  words  run  together ;. 
and  the  sense  is  not  '  a  blast  of  a  horn,'  but  three  blasts. 

Tought.  Skinner  quotes  from  the  black-letter  editions  of 
Chaucer,  Troil.  v.  101,  the  line:  "If  that  I  speke  of  loue,  or 
make  it  to  tought "  ;  where  to  fought  is  a  double  error,  in  place 
of  the  simple  word  tough.  Thus  tought,  in  this  connexion,  is 
a  ghost-word. 

Trancilers.  Skinner  quotes  from  P.  Plowman:  "for  al  true 
trancilers  and  tillers  of  the  earth."  Here  n  is  for  u,  and  c  for 
e,  and  the  right  word  is  traueilers,  i.e.  travailers  or  toilers ; 
B.  xiii.  239. 

Phil.  Trans.  1905.  14 
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Trayeres.  An  error  for  crayeres ;  see  Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology, 
p.  306. 

Trene.  Skinner  gives  the  word  trene  with  a  reference  to 
Piers  Plowman,  B.  vi.  332.  But  the  right  reading  is  trewe, 
i.e.  a  truce.  It  is  clear  that  treue  was  written  for  trewe,  and 
then  n  was  printed  for  u.  Hence  trene  is  here  a  ghost-word. 

Trichlieh,  Skinner  gives  trichlich,  and  refers  to  P.  Plowman, 
B.  prol.  14.  The  right  reading  is  trielich;  and  trichlich  is  a  mere 
ghost- word.  Perhaps  trielich  was  turned  into  triclich,  with  c  for  e  • 
and  then  c  became  ch ;  or  else  the  scribe  wrote  ch,  by  anticipation 
of  the  ch  that  was  coming. 

Troce.  Speght  has :  "  Trace,  a  wreath  or  withy "  ;  which 
Skinner  would  correct  to  tress,  though  it  would  make  no  sense. 
The  reference  is  to  the  "Wyf  of  Bathes  Prologue  (D.  484)  : 
"I  made  him  of  the  same  wode  a  croce"  i.e.  a  staff,  or  stick; 
see  Grose  in  the  N.E.D.  The  c  was  misread  as  t,  so  that  troce 
appears  in  Thynne  and  the  black-letter  editions.  The  correction 
to  croce  was  made  by  Tyrwhitt.  Speght's  explanation  is  copied 
by  Coles,  but  Troce  does  not  occur  in  Kersey  or  Bailey. 

Tulsure-like.  This  astonishing  word  is  quoted  by  Skinner  from 
Speght,  and  is  explained  from  the  F.  tuile,  a  tile,  as  if  it  meant 
'  tile-coloured '  or  '  reddish.'  It  would  be  past  all  hope  if  we  could 
not  find  the  context.  However,  it  actually  occurs  in  the  black- 
letter  editions  of  Chaucer,  viz.  in  Henry  son's  Testament  of  Cresseid, 
1.  194,  where  a  boar  is  described  as  whetting  his  tusks  "  right 
tulsure-like."  And  now  the  Scottish  text  comes  to  our  rescue,  with 
the  variant  "  right  tuilyeour"  ;  where  the  -our  is  an  agential  suffix, 
and  the  sb.  is  derived  from  the  verb  tuilye,  to  quarrel,  to  squabble, 
to  fight.  Jamieson  aptly  defines  tuilyeour  as  "  one  who  is  addicted 
to  fighting  or  engaging  in  broils,"  an  admirable  epithet  for  a  boar. 
It  is  from  the  O.F.  tooillier,  M.F.  touiller,  to  dirty,  to  mix,  to 
wallow,  to  muddle  up,  whence  the  O.F.  touille,  used  of  the 
confusion  of  a  general  fight.  Cotgrave's  definition  is  remarkable  ; 
he  gives: — "  Touilleur,  a  polipragman,  filthy  medler,  shuffling  or 
troublesome  fellow;  one  that  mars  things  by  a  beastly  mingling 
of  them."  Further,  we  can  explain  Thynne's  form  by  re- 
membering that  the  word  would  be  written  tuifyeour  in  Scottish ; 
and  he  evidently  took  the  j  for  a  2,  and  then  substituted  -sure 
for  the  awkward-looking  suffix  -zeour.  Hence  tulsure  is  not 
absolutely  absurd ;  it  is  only  a  very  poor  attempt  at  imitating 
the  original  form. 
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Twyereth.  Skinner  quotes  from  Speght :  "  Twyereth,  singeth." 
But  the  right  word  is  twytereih,  i.e.  twitters ;  Boethius,  bk.  iii. 
met.  2,  1.  21  ;  in  Thynne's  edition.  But  the  second  t  dropped 
out  at  press.  Of  the  later  black-letter  editions  the  third  has 
twyreth,  and  Stowe  has  twirethe.  Speght  has  twireth,  but  his 
Glossary  has  twiereih.  Kersey  has  :  "  To  twyer,  to  sing"  ;  Bailey 
has  :  "  Twire,  to  whisper  ;  Chauc." 

Unkek.  An  error  for  unlek  •  see  Notes  on  Eng.  Etymology, 
p.  311. 

Vechon.  In  Speght's  Glossary  to  Chaucer  occurs  the  absurd 
entry  :  "  Vechons,  hedgehogs."  This  form  is  due  to  pure  care- 
lessness. The  reference  is  to  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  3135, 
where  Speght's  own  text,  like  the  other  texts,  has  vrchons.  It  is 
now  easily  seen  that  the  initial  letter  is  really  a  vowel,  and  urchon 
is  merely  the  word  which,  with  a  slight  modification  in  form  and 
a  greater  one  in  sense,  is  preserved  in  modern  E.  as  urchin. 

The  matter  becomes  truly  ridiculous  when  we  find  vechons  in 
Skinner's  Dictionary ;  for,  whilst  he  accepts  the  explanation 
'hedgehogs,'  he  is  sorely  put  to  it  to  find  the  etymology.  He 
opines  that  vechon  represents  the  Mid.  Du.  vercken,  a  pig.  But, 
not  wishing  to  tie  us  down  too  closely  to  this  ingenious  derivation, 
he  tells  us  that  we  may,  if  we  please,  derive  vechon  from  the  Latin 
porous.  But  it  hardly  seems  worth  our  while  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

Vinart.  Explained  by  Skinner  as  a  variant  of  '  vineyard.'  The 
sense  is  right,  but  the  form  is  inadmissible.  The  reference  is  to 
A  Ballad  in  Commendation  of  Our  Lady  (doubtless  by  Lydgate), 
1.  45.  The  black-letter  editions  have  Vynarie,  and  Skinner  (or 
some  one  else)  has  misread  the  *  as  a  t.  I  observe  that,  in  the 
undated  edition  of  1550,  the  i  has  a  dash  above  it,  and  the  word 
looks  very  like  Vynarte.  This  has  been  altered  to  Vinart  by 
putting  *  for  y,  and  dropping  the  final  e. 

Vinere.  Stratmann  notes  that  vinere  in  the  Cursor  Mundi, 
1.  13764,  is  an  error  for  viuere,  a  fish-pond.  I  observe  that  vyneres, 
similarly  misprinted  for  vyueres,  occurs  thrice  in  one  page  of 
Halliwell's  edition  of  Maundevile's  Travels,  viz.  on  p.  216. 

Waltsome.  Chaucer  twice  uses  the  word  wlatsom,  i.e.  abominable, 
in  the  C.T.,  B.  3814,  4243.  In  neither  case  does  it  appear  in  the 
black-letter  editions.  The  first  time  it  is  represented  by  lothsome ; 
and  the  second  time  by  waltsome.  But  waltsome  is  a  ghost-word. 

Where.  Skinner  quotes  from  the  Rom.  Rose,  5699,  where 
both  Thynne  and  the  MS.  alike  have  :  "  His  herte  in  sich  a  where 
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is  set."  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  word  ought  to  be  were  or 
werre,  meaning  '  doubt '  or  '  confusion ' ;  for  the  F.  text  has  guerre. 
Where,  as  a  sb.,  is  a  ghost-word. 

Winer.  Speght's  Glossary  has :  "  Welked  wyners,  withered 
yine-branches."  It  is  quite  certain  that  wyner  does  not  mean 
'a  vine-branch,'  and  that  there  is  no  such  word. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  in  The  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 
c.  5,  1.  34,  where  the  author  speaks  of  "  welked  wivers  and 
venomous  serpentes,"  where  '  a  wiver '  means  a  viper.  The  author 
is  really  referring  to  the  passage  in  Troilus,  iii.  1010,  where  Cresseid 
refers  to  the  personification  of  Jealousy,  and  calls  it  "  a  wicked 
wiver."  It  is  not  improbable  that  welked,  though  it  makes  some 
sense,  ought  rather  to  be  wikked.  [The  error  is  partly  corrected  in 
the  reprint  of  Speght  in  1687,  where  wyners  is  altered  to  wymrs.~\ 
But  the  word  '  wivers '  is  printed  winers  (with  n  for  u)  in  ed.  1550 
and  ed.  1561,  and  in  Speght's  text.  In  his  Glossary  he  has  further 
altered  the  i  into  a  y.  Skinner  preserves  it  in  his  Dictionary,  but 
reverts  to  the  spelling  winers,  as  in  Speght's  text.  The  use  of 
y  for  *  makes  no  difference,  but  the  use  of  n  for  «  turns  sense  into 
nonsense. 

Wishippers.  Skinner  gives  this  word,  and  takes  it  to  be 
connected  with  diviners  of  the  future  state  of  the  weather;  he 
also  refers  us  to  P.  Plowman,  fol.  90.  As  this  reference  does 
not  suit  any  of  Crowley's  editions,  he  must  mean  the  reprint  by 
Owen  Rogers  in  1561,  made  from  Crowley's  third  edition.  The 
reference  is  really  to  B.  xv.  350,  which  (correctly)  runs  thus : 
"  Wederwise  shipmen  and  witty  clerkes  also."  But  Crowley  has, 
in  his  first  edition,  the  reading  Wether  wysheppers,  altered  in  the 
third  edition  to  Wether  wyshyppers,  which  accounts  for  the  form 
in  Skinner  at  once.  We  thus  see  that  the  wys-  belongs  to  the 
previous  word,  and  that  what  is  meant  is  Wether-wys  shyppers, 
where  shyppers  is  a  variant  for  shipmen,  i.e.  sailors.  It  follows 
that  wyshyppers  or  wishippers  is  altogether  a  ghost- word. 

Yemp.  The  ridiculous  adjective  yemp  appears  in  Skinner's 
Glossary.  He  obtained  it  from  the  black-letter  editions  of 
P.  Plowman,  B.  xi.  17,  where  we  find  the  expression:  "  thou 
art  yong  and  yemp"  However,  yemp  is  a  printer's  error  for 
'  yep '  (with  long  e},  as  in  all  the  MSS.,  the  m  having  been  inserted 
by  some  error.  Yep  is  a  M.E.  word,  signifying  'active,'  and  is 
derived  from  the  A.S.  geap,  signifying  crooked,  cunning,  shrewd, 
astute.  See  geap  in  Stratmann's  Dictionary. 
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Youk.  Skinner  quotes  youk  from  the  Book  of  St.  Albans ;  the 
sentence  is:  "  Youre  hauke  loukith,  and  not  slepith"  ;  fol.  a  6. 
The  verb  to  jouk  is  duly  explained  in  N.E.D.  In  this  case  the 
«',  meaning  j,  has  been  wrongly  turned  into  y.  There  is  no  verb 
to  youk. 

Yuly.  An  error  in  Eitson  for  ynly  =  inly ;  see  Kotes  on  Eng. 
Etymology,  p.  325. 
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VII.  — CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    HISTORY    OF 
MIDDLE   IRISH   DECLENSION.     By  J.  STRACHAN. 

IN  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  the 
year  1885,  and  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections 
in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  xi,  64-175,  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  has 
discussed  at  length  the  Old  Irish  nominal  declension  from  the 
comparative  standpoint.  Since  then  little  has  been  done  for  the 
history  of  the  noun ;  the  efforts  of  Irish  scholars  have  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  intricate  verbal  system.  At  the 
outset  it  was  my  aim  to  write  a  detailed  account  of  Middle  Irish 
inflexion,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan 
in  its  entirety.  Last  year  I  was  compelled  by  pressure  of  other 
work  to  put  off  the  paper,  and  now  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose 
between  either  deferring  the  paper  indefinitely  or  submitting  to 
the  Society  the  results  at  which  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  from  the 
material  already  collected.  Of  these  alternatives  I  have  chosen  the 
latter,  in  the  hope  that  these  results  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
fellow-workers,  and  that  others  may  be  stimulated  to  correct  by 
further  investigations  any  errors  into  which  I  have  fallen  and  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  that  remain.  Here  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
importance  of  a  full  account  of  the  nominal  inflexion  of  the  Modern 
Irish  dialects  ;  Middle  Irish  inflexion  will  be  fully  understood 
only  when  we  know  clearly  not  only  that  from  which  it  started 
but  also  that  to  which  it  was  tending. 

As  my  object  was  not  to  write  the  history  of  individual  words,  but 
to  set  forth  generally  the  changes  which  Irish  nominal  inflexion  has 
undergone,  it  seemed  that  this  purpose  could  be  best  accomplished 
by  a  study  of  representative  texts  taken  from  MSS.  of  different 
ages.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  these  texts  were  all  of 
them  first  composed  about  the  time  that  the  MS.  was  written ; 
many  of  them  are  possibly  or  certainly  earlier.  Only  there  was- 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  scribe  to  introduce  into  the 
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texts  copied  the  forms  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar,  so  that 
if  the  texts  are  used  with  caution  something  may  be  learned  of 
the  language  of  the  time  at  which  the  MS.  was  written.  My  chief 
texts  are  the  following : — 

1.  Saltair  na  Eann  (SB,.).      This  poem  was  written  towards 
the   end   of  the   tenth   century.      It  is   preserved,    however,   in 
a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth   century.      Consequently  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  possibility  of  scribal  corruption.     In  verse, 
however,   this   can   in  part  be    controlled    by   attention   to    the 
assonances  and  rhymes  which  the  rules  of  Irish  verse  composition 
demand.     Allowance  must  be  made  also  for  the  liberties  which  the 
Irish  poet  took  with  his  language  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

2.  Texts  from  the  Lebor  na  hUidre  (LU.),  a  codex  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.     Attention  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  texts  which  in  their  origin  are  undoubtedly  Mid.  Ir. : — 
Sex  States  Mundi  (SAM.)  pp.  1,  2,  Fragment  of  Nennius  (Nenn.) 
pp.  3,  4,  Commentary  on  the  Amra  Coluimcille  (CA.)  pp.  5-14, 
Da  Broii  Flatha  Nime  (DaBr.)  pp.   17,  18,  Fis  Adamnan  (FA.) 
pp.  27-31,  Scela  Lai  Bratha  (Sc.L.B.)  pp.  31-34,  Scela  na  hEserge 
(Sc.E.)  pp.  34-37,  Aided  Nathi  (Aid.  Nath.)  pp.  38,  39,  Aided 
Echach  (Aid.  Ech.)  pp.  39-41,  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  (FCC.)  pp.  41, 
42,  Senchas  na  Relec  (S.Rel.)  pp.  50-52,  Genemain  Aeda  Slane 
(GAS.)  pp.  52,  53,  Siaburcharpat  Conculaind  (SCC.)  pp.  113-115, 
Comthoth  Loegairi  (CL.)  pp.  117,   118.      These   texts  probably 
belong  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries.     Nennius  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century,  also  GAS.,  and  to  the  same  century  we  may  assign 
without  hesitation  CA.,  Sc.L.B.,  and  probably  most  of  the  others. 
SCC.,  however,  probably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century.1      The  great  Sagas  of  this  codex  in  their  origin  date  from 
an  early  period ;  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  they  have  undergone 
corruption  and  interpolation ;  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  they  are 
an  admixture  of  old  and  new.     In  consequence  they  play  a  very 
small  part  in  the  present  investigation. 

3.  Texts  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (LL.),  a  twelfth-century  codex. 

(a)    Lebor   Gabala   (LG. ),   with  the   exception   of   the   verse, 

pp.  1-26.     This  text  seems  to  me  to  be  earlier  than  the 

following.     I  should  not  put  it  later  than  the  eleventh 

century. 

1  See  Eriu  i,  159. 
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(5)  Togail  Troi  (TT.),  pp.  217-244.     The  references  are  to  the 
lines  of  Stokes'  edition,  Calcutta,  1881. 

Some  material  has  also  heen  taken  from  the  Ferdiad 
episode  of  the  Tain,  pp.  81-88,  a  text  which  contains 
many  late  forms. 

4.  Texts  from  the  Book  of  BaUymote  (BB.),  about  1400  A.D. 

(a)  Nennius  (N"enn.),  pp.  203-211.     The  original  belongs  to  the 

eleventh  century.    As  we  have  seen  above,  a  short  fragment 
is  found  in  LTJ. 

(b)  The  Story  of  the  ^Ineid  (jEn.),  pp.  449-485. 

5.  Texts  from  the  Lebor  Brecc  (LBr.),  earlier  than  1411  A.D. 

(a)  Vision  of  MacConglinni  (MC.),  pp.  213-219.     The  references 

are  to  the  pages  of  Meyer's  edition, 
(i)  Passions  and  Homilies  from  the  Leabhar  Breacc,  ed.  Atkinson 

(PH.).     The  material  given  from  this  text  has  been  taken 

from  the  glossary  to  Atkinson's  edition. 

I  have  also  consulted  the  Introduction  to  Stokes'  Lives  of  Saints 
from  the  Book  of  Lismore  (LS.).  Some  material  has  also  been 
got  from  the  Annals  of  TJlster  (Ann.  Til.),  which,  so  far  as  its 
evidence  goes,  reflects  fairly  the  changes  in  literary  Irish  from 
century  to  century. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  Eriu  i,  152,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Hid.  Ir.  which  we  have  is  a  literary  language 
of  conservative  tendencies.  Hence,  in  seeking  to  determine  the 
chronology  of  the  various  changes  which  the  language  has  undergone, 
we  should  be  especially  on  the  outlook  for  the  first  appearances  of 
the  later  forms  which  superseded  the  earlier,  for  when  the  new 
form  makes  its  way  into  literature  we  may  infer  that  the  old  was 
disappearing,  or  had  disappeared,  from  the  vulgar  speech. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  declensions  in 
order,  there  are  four  points  on  which  something  should  be  said, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  what  follows.  These  are  (1)  the 
palatalization  of  consonants,  (2)  the  falling  together  of  final  vowel 
sounds  originally  distinct,  (3)  the  decay  of  the  neuter  gender, 
(4)  coincidence  of  cases. 
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PALATALIZATION. 

A  consonant  is  liable  to  be  palatalized  by  a  following  palatal 
•vowel.     Two  cases  have  to  be  distinguished.1 

( 1 )  The  vowel  was  afterwards  lost.     In  this  case  palatalization 
is  regular,  e.g.  maicc  =  Ogam  maqi,  faith  from  *udtis,  ceill  from 
*celll.     If,  however,  the  palatal  vowel  was  preceded  by  the  sound- 
group  cht*  then  the  palatalization  did  not  reach  through  this  group 
to  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable ;  e.g.  -a-stems  in  -acJit  like 
ddinacht  make  the  dat.  and  ace.  sg.  in  -acht,  in  contrast  with  tuath, 
dat.  and  ace.  tuaith.     There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  gen.  sg. 
.and  nom.  pi.  like  boicht  from  bocht  'poor.' 3   The  probable  explanation 
here  is  that  we  have  only  a  grammatical  orthography,3  just  as  in 
Mod.  Ir.  it  is  the  rule  to  write  boicht  though  that  does  not  represent 
the  actual  sound.     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Ml.  27d  7,  36a  34,  »  is 
over  the  line.     Note  also  the  nom.  pi.  fornocht  YBL.  50b  33,  and 
the  gen.  sg.  Droma  fornocht  Ann.  Til.  726. 

(2)  The  vowel  was  retained.      Here  the  conditions  are  more 
complicated ;    a    preceding    consonant    is   sometimes   palatalized, 
sometimes  it  is  not.4    Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  O.Ir.  duine,  glaine, 
lainne,  caille,  etc. ;  on  the  other,  Idnae,  ndmae  (later  ndma),  cndmai, 
soscele  (soscela],  tuarae  (tuara\  triche  (tricha),  6gaet  trede  (tredd), 
•dubae,  tengae  (tenga\  menmae  (menmd),  belrae  (Mrla),  delbae  (delba), 

torbae  (torba},  orbae  (orba],  lobrae  (lobra],  gorte  (gortd],  tigernae 
(tigerna),  sercae,  mescae,  etc.  In  some  instances  such  as  lungae 
\lunga]  gen.  sg.  of  long,  the  change  of  o  to  u  indicates  that  the 
consonant  must  at  one  time  have  been  palatal ;  the  development 

1  For  my  present  purpose  I  deal  here  only  with  final  vowels.      There  was 
a  distinction  also  with  non-final  vowels,  e.g.  dram  from  *adrimd,  but  gen.  dirme, 

•vrciin,  from  *oryena,  but  gen.  oircne. 

2  In  the  Mod.  Ir.  of  South  Munster,  according  to  Father  O'Leary,  JEsop, 
voc.  iii,  the  t  is  palatalized  but  not  the  preceding  ch.     He  says :  "  The  vocative 
of  bocht  is  not  bhoicht.     It  is  bhocht  with  the  ch  broad  and  the  t  slender."     Is 
not  this  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar  spelling  nocht,  AVb  llc  18  ?     In  Thes.  Pal.- 
hib.  it  has  been  altered  to  nochtchenn,  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may 
have  here  a  very  interesting  phonetic  spelling,  indicating  that  in  O.Ir.  the  t  was 
palatalized  but  not  the  ch. 

3  According  to  Pedersen,  Idg.  Anz.  xi,  111,  "diese  Schreibung  [sc.  boichf\ 
•entsprach  ganz  gewiss  der   altirischen  Aussprache     ....     cht  oleibt  nur 

unmouilliert  vor  einem  erhaltenen  auslautenden  vokale,  nicht  aber  vor  einem 
geschwundenen  vokale."  But  how  he  explains  forms  like  doinacht  he  does 
not  indicate.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  palatalization  took  place  only  in  an 
accented  syllable.  Against  this,  however,  is  secht  '  seven.' 

4  For  the  cases  in  which  the  quality  of  the  preceding  consonant  is  determined 
by  that  of  another  consonant  with  which  it  has  come  into  contact  through  the 

.loss  of  an  intervening  vowel,  see  Brugmann,  Grundriss  I2,  245  sq. 
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of  the  final  vowel  shows  that  it  was  afterwards  depalatalized. 
It  would  seem  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  palatalization 
depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  preceding  consonant 
or  group  of  consonants,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  vowel  of 
the  preceding  syllable.  The  precise  conditions  have  yet  to 
be  determined.  In  such  an  investigation  it  will  have  to  be 
remembered  that  the  regular  development  may  be  disturbed  by 
analogy.  Thus  in  Mid.  Ir.  for  lunga  we  also  find  luinge,  for  delba 
(from  delbae]  deilbe,  for  lama  (from  Idmae)  Idime,  for  trumma, 
troimme,  troime,  formed  anew  from  tromm.  Along  with  the 
coincidence  in  sound  of  final  vowels  this  distinction  produces 
divergences  in  Mid.  Ir.  in  paradigms  originally  identical.  Thus 
in  -a-stems  the  gen.  sg.  splits  up  into  -e  and  -a  (now  identical  in 
sound  with  the  gen.  sg.  of  -i-  and  -w-stems),  see  p.  210;  the  -to-, 
-«a-stems  break  up  into  two  classes,  see  p.  222 ;  there  is  a  similar 
divergence  in  the  plural  of  -z'-stems,  see  p.  225. 

COINCIDENCE   OF   FlNAL   VOWEL    SoiTNDS. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  all  final  palatal  vowels  preceded  by  a  palatal  con- 
sonant became  an  obscure  vowel  9  preceded  by  a  palatal  consonant, 
e.g.  cele,  celt,  celiu  all  become  k'el'd.  In  the  same  way  -a,  -ae,  -ai, 
-u  preceded  by  a  non-palatal  consonant  became  in  time  -9  preceded 
by  a  non-palatal  consonant.  The  confusion  of  -a  and  -as  is  carried 
through  earliest,  next  confusion  of  -ai  with  -a  and  -ae}  Confusion 
of  -u  and  -a  is  later.  In  the  O.Ir.  glosses  there  are  no  certain 
instances;2  by  1000  A.D.  confusion  has  set  in,  e.g.  letha  (:  Iretha) 
SR.  1216;  in  3732  innarlu  is  written  for  the  nom.  to  rhyme  with 
du.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  ace.  pi.  of  nominal 
-o-stems,  and  in  the  dat.  sg.  and  ace.  pi.  of  nominal  -w-stems,  in 
which  the  final  vowel  is  preceded  by  a  non-palatal  consonant,  -u 
persists  far  down  into  the  Mid.  Ir.  period,  see  below,  pp.  216,  222,  223. 

DECAY  OF  THE  NEUTER  GENDER. 

A  full  account  of  the  decay  of  the  neuter  gender  in  Irish  would 
require  a  special  investigation,  based  on  much  wider  collections 


1  Cf.  Rev.  Celt,  xx,  303-4 ;  CZ.  iv,  51,  477  sq. 

2  The  instances  given  in  CZ.  iv,  51,  are  either  scribal  errors  or  can  be  otherwise 
explained.     Ciasa,  masa  are  proclitics,  and  proclitics  are  subject  to  special  laws. 
For  degnima,  etc.,  see  below,  p.  228.     For  arda  see  Eriu  i,  4.     The  remaining 
solitary  ettu  may  sai'ely  be  put  down  as  a  scribal  error. 
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than  those  which  I  have  at  my  disposal ;  there  are  several  points 
connected  with  it  that  only  a  detailed  investigation  could  make 
clear.  Here  I  must  content  myself  with  showing  from  my  material 
that  at  least  from  the  date  of  the  Saltair  na  Rann — for  the  early 
tenth  century  I  have  unfortunately  no  reliable  evidence  —  the 
neuter  was  in  a  state  of  decay.  Perhaps  what  is  given  here 
may  suggest  to  others  lines  on  which  further  investigations 
could  profitably  be  carried  on.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  heads: — (a)  Transposed  n-  in  the  nom.  sg.,  (b]  the 
inflexion  of  the  article,  (c)  the  concord  of  the  adjective,  (d)  the 
concord  of  the  pronoun. 

(a)  Transposed  n-  in  the  nom.  sg. 

In  SB,,  this  is  frequent1: — an-nem  niabach  n-airerda  112,  in 
nem  n-amra  n-etherda  120,  nem  n-usce  nem  n-ahgel  635,  muir 
n-dubtemen,  muir  h-daiged,  muir  m-bren  909,  910,  911,  m6r  n-delb 
914,  classchetal  h-glan  2211,  tonngur  n-dilenn  2230,  mor  n-irenn 
2234,  hilar  n-adba  2473,  mor  n-ergal  4673,  ce6l  n-grinngel  n-gle 
5907,  ceol  n-amra  n-adamra  6064,  cech  n-ecomnart  6552,  cecli 
n-olc  6553,  mor  n-arracht  7080,  mor  n-ergal  7081,  mor  m-lan  7435, 
ergna  n-imldn  7440,  teg  n-amra  n-aurnaigthi  7672.  But  without 
n-2: — in  leth  aili  275,  glenn  golmar  959,  galar  glan  2025,  teidm 
duairc  4157,  gein  airmitnech  an  5369,  cf.  5392,  galar  ger  6229, 
dr  trog  d'iglach  6499. 

Sometimes  n-  is  improperly  added,  e.g.,  mur  n-uaine  349,  mur 
n-6ir  350,  mur  n-dermor  352,  dia  ii-gne  noebda  n-adamra  728,  na 
eurp  n-iiag  1108,  each  n-duil  2529,  o  sruth  n-Eofrait  2663,  sluag- 
n-Egept  3674,  gnim  n-ingnad  4089,  coica  n-unga  4327,  ccc  n-unga 
4340,  mo  cech  n-ail  4451,  4513,  coscur  n-gle  5575,  coscur  n-aili 
5581,  drong  n-ingen  drong  n-gilta  6279,  baferr  cech  ii-ddil  7125. 

The  use  of  n-  in  chevilles  needs  special  mention.  Here  it  would 
seem  as  though  it  were  regularly  used  irrespective  of  the  gender 
of  the  preceding  noun,  for  we  find,  not  only  e.g.  buaid  n-gle  39, 
reim  n-oll  139,  and  numerous  other  instances  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  enumerate,  but  also  e.g.  gn'im  n-gann  3219,  gnim  h-gle 
3281,  3593,  etc.,  gn'im  n-ingnad  4089,  gnim  n-ogdai  4227,  lag 
m-buiden  m-bras  4813,  caingen  n-gle  5462,  sliucht  n-gle  3052,  and 


1  Here  may  be  noted  dd  cet  m-bliadan  1985,  da  cit  m-bargen  6309,  cf .  Eriu  i,  205. 

2  Here  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  possibility  of  scribal  error. 
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there  are  numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind.  So  with  a  copula 
form,  e.g.  la  gnim  n-etig  3211,  is  gnim  n-amnass  3602,  la  gn'im  n-6g 
6965,  la  gnim  h-daiigen  7230.  In  chevilles  some  neuter  nouns 
like  luaid,  erim,  reim  are  common,  and  from  these  the  n-  seems  to 
have  spread. 

For  the  eleventh  century  we  have  LTJ.  From  the  later  texts 
there  I  have  noted  mind  n-aingel  12b  11  (the  text  of  the  Amra  has 
mind  n-axal),  sil  n-A'daim  28b  26,  gne  m-lroin  31b  9,  cet  m-las 
33a  40,  cet  n-ingen  33a  40,  Slial  n-EUlnde  39a  29,  a  lleth  n-aill 
40b  7,  coiced  n-Galeoin  51a  17,  but  ainm  aile  lb  16,  ann  maile  (sic) 
llb  8,  nuall  golfadach  33a  10,  tide  anma  33b  9,  drem  aile  50b  29, 
coiced  Olnecmacht  51a  17  ;  with  improper  extension  of  w-,  nach  n-duil 
34a  13,  nach  m-ball  35b  17  (gen.  nach  m-laill  36b  13),  nibi1  nach 
n-imndire  35b 41,  so  36a  13 ;  in  an  old  text  galdil n-gaiscid"1  62a  34. 
These  instances  show  clearly  that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  old 
usage  had  broken  down.  It  survived  longest  in  place-names,  e.g. 
Mag  n-Ttlia  LL.  5a  35,  12a  26,  Sid  n-^da  20b  12.  From  PH., 
Atkinson  (p.  809)  quotes  only  one  or  two  instances  of  the  neut. 

(b)  The  Article. 

As  to  a  n-  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.,  the  evidence  indicates  that  by 
1000  A.D.  it  had  practically  disappeared. 

In  SR.  I  have  noted  only  annem  112  (which  may  be  a  scribal 
error),  a  l-leth  n-aill  5152,  a  m-le  5974  ;  the  masc.  and  fern,  forms 
are  numerous.  From  LU.3  I  have  a  muir  114b  25  (in  SCO.)  and 
a  l-lathe  H7b  37.  Masc.  and  fern,  forms  are  common;  int  etach 
3a  19,  int  ingnad  3a  35,  int  oenfocul  6b  7  may  be  quoted  as  showing 
clearly  the  masc.  form  of  the  article.  From  LG.  I  have  a  cetna 
13a  16,  20b  41  ;  from  TT.,  a  l-lddsin  1944.  In  a  l-lathe,  a  l-lda 
we  have  obviously  traditional  phrases. 

In  the  gen.  when  the  noun  became  fern,  ind  should  be  replaced 
by  na.  But  here  there  is  a  remarkable  persistence  of  ind.  The 
usage,  however,  varies  in  different  words. 

SR.  na  hesseirge  2208,  7700. 

1  After  the  substantive  verb  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  influence  of  nijll. 

2  The  same  irregularity  appears  in  YBL.  21b  42,  so  that  it  may  be  assigned  to 
the  original  from  which  both  copies  came. 

3  The  decay  of  the  neut.  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  neut.  article 
in  the  old  Sagas  has  often  been  changed,  e.g.  darin  mag  60a  8,  isin  n-drtnag 
60a   11.    YBL.  has  the  same  corruption,  so  that  it  may  be  put  down  to  the 
original. 
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LIT.  ind  esergi  35b  28,  but  na  Jiesergi  passim  in  the  same  text, 
in  mara  3b  34,  llb  6,  30b  3,  6,  37a  18,  in  tire  27b  2,  na  haisi  34b  37. 

TT.  in  mara  19,  etc.,  in  tire  153,  etc. 

JEa..  in  mara  450b  44,  451b  19,  463a  13,  465a  37,  471b  21, 
in  tire  466a  17. 

PH.  in  ecnai,  in  mara,  in  tire,  ind  imdibe  and  na  himdibe,  in 
ingreime  and  na  hingrema,  na  gene. 

(c)   Concord  of  the  Adjective. 

As  in  the  genitive  of  the  article,  there  is  here  variation. 

SB,,  aithesc  n-uag  4429,  but  aithiusc  imnair  4792,  ecnai  imldin 
(g.)  7038,  cf.  3810,  7058,  fo  gairm  glain  1487,  gne  gaind  7577, 
i  n-glinn  losaphat  imgann  2006,  do  lind  glan  5360,  Mara  Romuir 
3987,  mara  maill  4003,  do  Muir  Romor  4050,  but  do  Muir  Romuir 
7332,  for  in  linmuir  n-attmdr  2566,  Muir  romra  Ruad  3982,  Muir 
Romuir  Ruad  4021,  nimi  ndir  6161,  cf.  7560,  nem  noithech  13, 
connem  n-allglan  1656,  fo  nim  noebndr  782,  do  nim  glass  4107,. 
tir  n-uar  n-ainbtech  4681,  morth'ir  mainbthech  4701,  dia  tir  trebach 
4823,  cosin  tir  saer  suthach  dan  4827,  la  sil  suilig  5134. 

LIT.  trisin  re  dan  13a  9,  ri  muir  Romair  17b  13,  muir  medrach 
mend  40a  13. 

TT.  resin  d'irim  n-dliiith  ii-delganaig  1575,  goin  adbail  1482,  in 
mara  glasguirm  gablanaich  1407,  so  1439,  for  muir  tdidlig  989,  for 
muir  tondgaraig  1239,  1372,  ar  muir  trein  tromanbthenaig  Torrian 
ocus  ar  ferand  forglas  firdomain  ocus  ar  tir  n-ettrigig  n-indsig 
n-ailenaig  535,  tir  trebarglain  533,  1441. 

JEn.  fri  re  een  457b  38,  but  fri  re  dan  462b  31,  in  tir  felltaeh 
449b  40. 

MC.  isin  leith  iarthardescertaig,  55. 

In  PH.  I  have  noted  fri  re  m-bec  by  fri  re  m-bicc ;  I  have  no 
further  collections.  But  some  other  instances  may  be  added  from 
LBr. :  a  lethi  deis  110a  38,  isin  leth  descertach  125b  3,  isin  leth 
descertaig  125a  50,  Mara  Ruaid  119a  3,  119b  12,  conice  Muir  Mairb 
125b  15,  do  nim  nelsoluis  122a  44,  tir  n-amnais  120a  4,  tir  n-aird 
torthiff,  etc.,  122b  24. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  old  concord  survived 
longest  in  the  genitive. 
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(d)   Concord  of  the  Pronoun. 

Note  e.g.  is  e1  a  ainm  SR.  6415,  similarly  LU.  32b  18,  36, 
BB.  203a  43,  lid  hesd  mo  dun  LU.  3b  8,  «'«<!  las  36b  26,  is  e  ni 
doroine  BB.  457a  20,  so  465b  21,  31,  479b  31,  is  e  aithesc  dorat 
450a  3,  isi  in  muir  SR.  287,  is'i  in  cetesergi  LU.  36b  33,  issi  cetna 
fir  27a  37  (but  ise  cetna  fir  29b  27),  ciss'i  %  TT.  156,  isi  gne  rolai 
BB.  454a  19,  isi  do  leath  coir  469b  38,  isi  fregra  462b  37,  44  (but 
isefregra  469b  20  et  saepe). 

COINCIDENCE  OF  CASES. 

In  course  of  time  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  fell 
together  completely.  Instances  of  the  beginnings  of  that  will 
be  found  below.  Connected  therewith  is  the  replacing  of  the 
accusative  by  the  dative  after  prepositions  ;  see  below,  pp.  243  sq. 
In  -o-stems  the  dat.  sg.  gradually  fell  together  with  the  nom. 
In  the  dual  the  cases  fell  together  into  a  single  form,  pp.  239  sq. 

We  come  now  to  an  examination  of  the  principal  changes  which 
the  nominal  inflexion  underwent  in  Mid.  Ir.  For  the  most  part 
the  various  classes  of  O.Ir.  nominal  stems  are  treated  in  order ; 
some  developments,  however,  which  are  common  to  more  than  one 
class  of  stems,  have,  to  avoid  useless  iteration,  been  taken  together. 

Stems  in  -I-. 
GENITIVE  SINGULAR. 

As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  205  sq.),  according  to  regular  phonetic 
development  the  gen.  sg.  would  in  Mid.  Ir.  split  up  into  -e  (-«') 
and  -a,  according  as  the  preceding  consonant  was  palatal  or  non- 
palatal.  A  large  class  of  nouns  forming  their  genitive  in  -a  is  made 
up  of  nouns  in  -cht,  e.g.  imthecht,  imthechta.  Further  examples 
are:  —  andla  (:  grdda]  SR.  2108,  cunga  (:  cumma)  5764,  della 


1  But  e  is  also  found  before  an  old  fern.,  e.g.  iss  he  a  n-arim  fir  chert  da  se  sescat 
SR.  558,  but  bid  hi  a  n-arim  firchert  51,  cf.  752,  isse  in  met  sain  135,  but  his&i 
meit  298;  ba  he  meit  TT.  1875,  ba  he  tnimma  748,  ise  huaisli  BB.  461b  10. 
Here  the  e  seems  to  represent  an  old  neut.  ed,  cf.  ni  hed  a  n-airim  SR.  737, 
iss  ed  ind  drim  sescat  756,  datha  na  Jlesc  .  .  .  hed  nobid  2963,  da  arrig 
dee  .  .  .  hed  robdtar  ic  Solmain  7009,  ba  ed  sin  a  met  LU.  114b  2, 
ba  sed  a  n-ernall  LL.  95a  22,  ba  sed  a  n-anmand  LL.  298a  43.  In  O.Ir.  we 
may  compare  the  phrases  ni  hed  a  meit  and  ised  a  eret.  I  have  not  worked  out 
the  problem  of  the  concord  of  the  pronoun,  and  till  that  has  been  done  it  will 
not  be  clear  always  whether  e  before  an  original  neuter  in  Mid.  Ir.  represents  an 
original  e  or  an  original  ed. 
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LU.  47a  39,  TT.  889,  1017,  gabdla  LU.  114a  22,  23,  lama1 
SB.  2851  ( :  ddna),  LL.  9a  32,  PH.,  lunga  LL.  2b  27,  28,  selga 
BB.  456b  42,  468a  11,  MC.  7.  But  after  the  analogy  of  nouns  in 
which  the  ending  was  preceded  hy  a  palatal  consonant  -e  may 
be  restored  in  the  gen.,  e.g.  cuinge  MC.  57,  deilbi  SB.  1794, 
deilbe  LU.  35*  17,  Jaime  PH.,  luinge  LU.  27b  6,  TT.  35,  118,  396. 

NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  SINGULAR. 

In  Mod.  Ir.  the  two  cases  have  fallen  together ;  either  the  nom. 
has  replaced  the  ace.  or  the  ace.  has  replaced  the  nom.  Here 
I  have  no  extensive  collections  of  examples,  so  I  must  be  content 
to  give  some  that  I  have  noted  from  earlier  texts.2 

SB,.,  ace.  as  nom.: — airim  737,  2775,  drim  744  (\gairib),  752, 
756  (:  g airim),  5613,  airc  5405,  5410,  etc.  (but  arcc  5421),  breic 
1344,  reir  3504  (:/«n). 

Nom.  as  ace.: — adropart  .  .  .  edpart  uag  2617,  cf.  5501, 
dia  tarat  Dia  primrann  2661,  denamfri  Dia  comthocbal  (:  lar)  2742, 
dogn'i  mo  chumtubart  (:  rommalt}  2888,  denaid  .  .  .  arcc  4301, 
tucsat  .  .  .  ind  arc  5457,  thuc  in  narc  5505,  dofucsat  .  .  . 
clock  mor  (:  lor]  5041,  rogellai  .  a  ingen  5837,  dliim  (:  run) 

6959,  roheirn  ddl  (:  dr]  7225,  doraiga  .  .  .  indflesc  7501. 

From  LU.  I  have  a  few  instances : — Nom.  mdrddil  5a  2,  drim 
38b  18,  39a  13,  cretim  50b  21,  giiais  62a  17;  ace.  muinter  15a  41, 
delb  28a  26,  breth  52a  33,  6cben  74a  31. 

From  Lg.,  TT.,  and  Nenn.  I  have  not  collected  instances. 

JEn.,  nom.  :  aimsir  456b  24,  25,  coimling  459b  34,  combdig 
459b  47,  conair  463a  34,  484a  30,  foirinn  452a  37,  38,  464b  28, 
29,  ingin  449b  20,  lasair  465b  25  (but  lasar  465b  29),  ferny  463b  28, 
saint  462b  47,  472a  17. 

Ace.  :  ben  455a  34,  bondaiderc  468a  20,  celg  453b  34,  cmW 
456b  1,  458b  19,  cos  483a  8,  delb  453a  24,  454a  22,  455b  45, 
467b  39  (dealb],  foireand  470a  23,  ingen  465b  37,  467a  18,  31, 
467b  11,  30,  lam  450b  7,  20,  long  451b  32,  460a  6,  7,  462b  19,  loinges 
467b  47,  muinter  45 8a  22. 

From  PH.  instances  of  the  nom.  are : — comrair,  conair,  deircc 
(by  dearcc],  figuir,  gluais,  lubais,  saint  (once  sanf),  tegdais,  toil  (by 

1  In  the  glossary  to  his  JEsop,  Father  O'Leary  gives  Idmha  as  the  gen.  of 
Mmh.     The  dictionaries  give  Idimlie. 

2  Already  in  O.Ir.  there  is  a  tendency  in  verbal  nouns  to  replace  the  nom.  by 
the  dat.,  cf.  CZ.  iv,  70.     Such  nouns  have  therefore  been  omitted. 
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tol).  Instances  of  the  ace.  are : — ben  (by  »zwd«),  breicc  (by  lrec}r 
Ireth  (by  breith),  delb  (by  deilb],  dess  (by  deiss],  d'igal  (by  d'igail}, 
egen  (by  ecin),  ferg  (by  feirg\  gr'ian  (by  grein),  ires  (by  iris), 
pian  (by  peiri),  tol  (by  toil},  tuath  (by  tuaith}. 

'    CHANGE  OF  DECLEKSIOX. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  cretem  becomes  masc.  and  passes  into  the  -o-declension, 
see  PH. 

In  O.Ir.  Mail  followed  by  the  gen.  is  frequent  in  proper  names, 
e.g.  Mail  cdich,  Mail  patricc,  etc.  The  gen.  is  Mdile,  e.g.  Maile 
mbracho  Ann.  HI.  621,  Mdile  duin  Ann.  Til.  669.  Afterwards 
Mdile  is  replaced  by  Mail  or  Mdel  (aspirating,  cf.  Ann.  Ul.  871,. 
876,  880,  893,  1012,  1019,  1021).  This  Mail  is  identical  with 
mdel  f.  '  a  short-cropped  head  of  hair.'  It  is  curious  that  it  does 
not  aspirate  in  the  nom.,  but  applied  to  persons  it  probably  came 
to  be  felt  as  masc.1 

Class  (from  Lat.  classis)  SR.  597,  705,  etc.,  makes  g.  classi 
SR.  492,  4532  (=  clause  Ml.  107b  3),  n.  pi.  classi  SR.  495,  but 
classa  PH.,  classai  LS.  238.  In  O.Ir.  the  ace.  pi.  is  classa  Thes. 
Pal.-hib.  ii,  46.2 

In  O.Ir.  a  few  nouns  vary  in  the  sing,  between  -a-stems  and 
-ft-stems ;  in  the  plural,  so  far  as  they  occur,  they  follow  the 
-d-declension.  Such  are  bendacht  (from  Lat.  benedictio),  maldacht 
(from  Lat.  maledictio\  further  duthracht,  g.  dutkrachtan  Ml.  55a  17, 
and  fortacht  (but  the  simple  techt  follows  the  -a-declension). 
In  Mid.  Ir.  to  the  oblique  -w-cases  is  formed  a  nom.  bendachtu. 
O.Ir.  persan  (pi.  persiri)  develops  a  nom.  like  an  -rc-stem  perso 
or  persu  LU.  5a  6,  31b  43,  PH.,  almsan,  almsine  becomes  almsu, 
almsaine,  and  almsan,  comrorcon,  g.  comroircne,  develops  a  nom. 
comrorcu,  dethiden  becomes  dethitiu,  dethidiu. 

In  the  sg.  (except  the  old  ace.)  run  f.  resembled  the  neut. 
-«-stem  glun.  Hence  in  Mid.  Ir.  it  inflects  in  the  plural  like 
glitn,  e.g.  ruini  LU.  35b  29,  rune  lla  44  (but  runa  llb  6),  ruinib 
SR.  9,  2018  (by  runaib  221,  531,  3368,  g.  pi.  run  SR.  325). 

1  That  in  these  proper  names  Mdel  was  originally  i'em.  appears  clearly  from 
instances  in  which  it  is  followed,  not  by  the  gen.  of  a  noun,  but  by  an  adj .     Thus 
Maelodhor  Ann.  Ul.  819  makes  the  gen.  Maeleodrae  Ann.  Ul.  692,  693.     But 
when  Mdile  becomes  Mail  we  have  the  gen.  Maelnidhir  Ann.  Ul.  640,  Maeldmbh 
626,  etc. 

2  In  Ml.  116d  2  classe  is  a  gloss  on  chorosque  dtieentibw.     Is  it  gen.  s-g.  with 
the  construction  of  the  Irish  verbal  noun  ? 
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Stems  in  -o-. 
DATIVE  SINGULAB. 

In  the  dat.  sg.  the  lost  final  u  produced  certain  changes  in  the 
Tocalism  of  the  preceding  syllable.1  In  Mod.  Ir.  the  dat.  has  fallen 
together  with  the  nom.  The  old  vowel  changes  survived  long  into 
the  Mid.  Ir.  period,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  lists. 

SR.  As  the  MS.  is  considerably  later  than  the  date  of  com- 
position of  the  text,  only  instances  are  given  in  which  the  vocalism 
is  supported  by  the  rhyme. 

(a)  adbur  (  :  adbul)  22,  ihgnud  (  :  dindchur)  336,  sossud 
( :fossud)  568,  torud  ( :  rogud)  620,  druhg  ( :  uasum)  855,  immud 
(:  cinniud)  968,  curp  (:  mtliucht)  1154,  ulcc  (:  intliucht)  1243, 
craunn  (:  ubutt)  1254,  1261,  mud  ( :  sargud)  1545,  mud(:  thur) 
1584,  crisluch  ( :  sruth)  1638,  mud  ( :  cumscugud)  1667,  curp 
( :  coemcucht)  2102,  drung  ( :  ornamentum)  2148,  fut  ( :  cucht) 
2640,  bind  ( :  diud)  3088,  ( :  ruth}  3108,  cumriuch  ( :  ruth)  3286, 
elluch  ( :  cennuch)  3428,  fut  ( :  cucht)  4220,  argott  ( :  locht)  4245, 
iarthur  ( :  crutk)  4256,  dligud  ( :  mud)  4448,  diriuch  ( :  siniud) 
5171,  druhg  (:  Tirum)  5217,  crdesluch  (:  Ideschur)  5724,  druhg 
(:  turn)  5762,  drung  (:  sunn)  6139,  indriud  (:  tindrud)  6771,  7086, 
saegul  ( :  dul)  7240,  drung  ( :  Caldeorum)  7304. 

(ft)  cetadbar  (:  bladmar)  30,  corp  (:  locht)  1218,  1544,  erchol 
(:dron)  1873,  sen  (MS.  sin  :  fer)  2435,  seel  (:  Israhel)  4113, 
primthdisech  (  :  -coimsed)  5388,  dilgen  (  :  sirderi)  5612,  inred 
( :  roindled)  5736,  len  ( :  Israhel)  5773,  tairchel  ( :  sel)  5798, 
comchlaidbed  ( :  daigrech)  5888,  nel  ( :  Israhel)  5897,  nel  ( :  tren) 
7418. 

LU.  Texts. 

Nenn. :  (a)foluch  3a  3,  fainiul  4a  16,  ferund  4a  7,  25,  inbiur  4b  6, 
luc  4a  16. 

CA. :  (a)  cind  5b  16,  ceneol  5b  24,  cetul  13a  16,  clereoch  5b  11, 
dull  14a  30,  deriud  6a  35,  7b  3,  4,  domnuch  12b  18,  fir  7a  12, 
WM^  6b  5,  mud  6b  7,  runn  6b  5,  8,  7a  22,  richiud  12a  22,  sallund 
13a  32,  sathurnd  12b  17,  tasMcA  6a  34,  7b  3,  llb  38. 

(ft)  cetal  14a  33,  condelg  8a  32. 

1  For  O.Ir.  examples  see  GO.2  224.  The  O.Ir.  conditions  need  a  more 
thorough  investigation ;  note  such  cases  as  galar  Wb.  23d  11,  Ml.  61a  37,  forcital 
Ml.  49*  6,  corp  Wh.  II*  7,  12a  12,  and  the  like. 

Phil.  Trans.  1905.  15 
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DaBr. :  (a)  crund  I7a  1,  etun  18a  14. 

FA. :  (a)  ainciud  (leg.  aicniud]  29*  40,  airiucht  27b  1,  aireocht 
27b  21,  liud  28b  15,  curp  27*  31,  crund  31b  2,  cumriuch  30a  21, 
cumiuch  28b  5,  fugiull  28b  18,  #wrm  28*  37,  airthur  27b  1,  immud 
29b  26,  «r  29b  33,  wrrf  27b  7,  ^wr£  30a  18. 

Sc.L.B. :  (a)  curp  33b  9,  cumriuch  32a  18,  24,  38,  diabul  32a  35, 
33b  6,  fugiull  32b  1,  3,  9,  galur  32a  18,  24,  38,  muineol  33a  39, 
*rt#MJ  32b  47,  tosuch  34a  6. 

(0)  aslach  33b  4,fulang  33b  1. 

Sc.E. :  (a)  0rfiMr  35b  3,  adnacul  34b  18,  aicniud  34b  45,  condiulg 
37b  7,  cwrp  35b  5,  d%wrf  35a  3,  fugiull  34b  14,  fuiniud  34a  44, 
«wrf  34b  21,  ft&wr  35a  13,  mud  36a  17,  tairchetul  35a  13. 

(£)  o<ftar  35a  4,  35b  11,  rfzfes  37a  3. 

Aid.  Nath. :  (a)  libur  39a  18,  19,  d^nwcA  38b  12,  16,  20,  24,  etc. 

Aid,  Ech. :  (a)  airiucht  41a  25,  Much  39a  38,  brut  41a  20, 
curuch  40b  39,  ethur  41a  16,/*rww<Z  39b  8,  41a  33,  tairchetul  39b  29. 
Remarkable  is  farrud  40b  24  =  O.Ir.  arrad. 

(ft)  inad  39b  37. 

SCO.  :  (a)  argut  114b  23,  carput  113a  12,  30,  31,  113b  2,  <*n<? 
114b  27,  curp  114b  28,  llwA  115a  17,  erriud  115a  17,  t/wrra 
114b  42,  meor  114b  36,  mulluch  113b  16,  purt  114b  30. 

(y3)  <#<m  113b  16,  tmn0<*  114b  31. 

CL. :  (a)  armgasciud  118b  39,  dud  118b  40,  cwrjt?  118b  4. 

(£)  Dulthach  118a  36. 

ZZ.  Tkrte. 

LG.  :  (a)  cind  9a  38,  etc.,  wn^M?  20b  44,  sMcrund  13a  51,  fut 
3a  25,forud  9a  47,  twJmr  5a  8,  9,  meor  9a  32,  mulluch  llb  51,  niurt 
20b  43,  nirt  23a  8,  oenuch  20*  31,  Usniuch  20a  48. 

(/3)  seolcrand  14b  15. 

TT.:  (a)  adnacul  2140,  oirmr  205,  545,  1159,  1644,  airthiur 
301,  464,  633,  1562,  anacul  1260,  1647,  argut  39,  ««M^  475, 
1947,  Irutt  1039,  cmrf  643,  2034,  claidiub  346,  cowwc  1697,  curuch 
12,  37,  <&n«rf  697,  detciurt  101,  338,  dilgiund  505,  </0mtm  145,  691, 
<7o»tow  1740,  dunud  1113  (by  dunaid  1111),  <?ewr  135,  eYwcA  1036, 
ferund  785,  936,  1254,  fidnemiud  733,  /oJwcA  2063,  forciund  1082, 
forniurt  457,  funiud  504,  gaisciud  261,  633,  iarthur  202,  301,  496, 
1563,  «VM  1222,  t/wrw  460,  1808,  e/ww?Mrf  1101,  mJiwr  243,  392, 
inriud  505,  576,  836,  mwt?  346,  831,  turn' 40,  nirt  212,  257,  430, 
o0nwr  2076,  2081,  ulc  1270,  wr  1014,  /?wr^  376,  1088,  etc.,  sceoh 
215,  544,  1589,  seon  1237,  signifiur  1096,  tarrung  1513,  %/M/ 
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52,  tempoll  74,  tempul   1224,   timthuch   1035,   tfoJwA   59,   tossuch 
1077,  tuarmtul  792,  tuasciurt  101,  434,  493,  1126,  tuisiuch  913. 
(/3)  0sfocA  57,  cerae/  44,  comrac  1512,  1513,  flfowmw  60,  /orf  93, 
1253,  longphort  1907,  sds0r  18,  timchell  730,  731. 


/rom  the  Book  of  Ballymote.1 

(a)  airgit  466b  43,  atJiusg  463b  42,  amZ  467b  37,  472b  26, 
473a  17,  ceniul  465b  40,  cur  481*  20,  etc.,  «i«m  453b  35,  484a  39, 
484b  14,  domun  452"  8,  464a  17,  Auillebur  463a  24,  dunud  464b  9, 
each  453b  37,  480b  29,  38,  fir  465b  38,  41,  466b  35,  feor  452a  21, 
fogur  461b  43,  /ofecA  453b  21,  35,  fordid  462b  19,  gul  468a  42, 
mrwww  463a  6,  inud  455b  45,  463a  4,  %  463b  42,  /wry  455b  39, 
483a  41,  meor  472b  36,  nirt  469b  8,  oenur  463a  29,  460a  26, 
ur  449b  10,  purt  450b  16,  463b  10,  ruse  461b  42,  saethur  452b  39, 
sc<?o/  463a  10,  465a  19,  tempull  450a  39. 

(/3)  armgaisced  461b  18,  atacA  450b  18,  455b  4,  462a  9,  462b  18, 
463a  16,  lunad  459b  1,  cend  465a  4,  ^weJ  453a  13,  476b  14,  479b  26, 
cengal  461a  47,  comrac  452b  2,  cancomrac  450b  5,  cor  481*  14, 
483a  7,  0wuZ  463a  26,  484a  39,  41,  cumdach  457a  35,  457b  1, 
•dunad  464b  20,  ecTi  454b  10,  12,  14,  480b  32,faslaeh  460b  41,  folt 
473a  39,  /«tf  453b  11,  fulang  455a  7,  ^/em  464a  3,  464b  20,  inad 
456b  47,  460b  10,  464a  12,  15,  mullach  46  la  18,  464b  7,  port  452b  20, 
sfl^rtZ  464a  21,  saethar  462b  6,  seel  457a  19,  tairmesc  460b  11, 
465b  16,  timchell  464*  4. 

In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  of  which  the  final  syllable 
is  short,  the  change  may  be  explained  from  the  falling  together  in 
sound  of  unaccented  short  vowels.  Thus  u  fell  together  with  a, 
iu  with  e.  We  may  see  this  confusion  where  the  same  text  is 
preserved  in  two  MSS.  of  different  dates,  e.g.  carput  LU.  58b  8  = 
carpad  YBL.,  ferund  LU.  60a  43  =ferand  YBL.,  gaisciud  LIT. 
60a  17  =gaisced  YBL.  In  monosyllables  like  crunn,  purt,  and  in 
disyllables  with  a  final  long  syllable  like  cenedl,  the  explanation 
will  be  different.  "When  once  in  a  large  number  of  nouns  the 
nominative  and  the  dative  had  fallen  together  phonetically,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  give  up  the  distinction  in  other  cases  too, 
and  this  tendency  led  gradually  to  the  replacing  of  the  dative 
by  the  nominative  (and  accusative)  form  throughout. 

1  From  Nenn.  I  have  noted  niurt  209a  8,  tidhnacul  203a  11,  dunadh  209b  16, 
ferann  209b  26  ;  but  this  list  is  probably  very  incomplete. 

2  Forms  of  more  than  one  syllable  (except  those  with  e  in  the  final  syllable) 
have  been  noted  only  to  the  end  of  p.  465. 
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NOMINATIVE  PLUEAL  MASCULINE. 

The  Old  Irish  plural  fir,  etc.,  remains  the  normal  form.  Rarely 
the  ace.  form  replaces  the  nom. : — SR.  droichte^  476  (by  aurdrochait 
465),  LIT.  noemogu  27b  23,  drongu  (v.)  40a  10,  TT.  drochti  1675, 
claidbi2  1717,  rigthusechu  1849,  MC.  curu  p.  55.  In  Mod.  Ir. 
dialects  the  ace.  form  sometimes  replaces  the  nom. ;  Dottin  gives 
from  Aranfiacha  and  lealhra,  from  Galway  focla  and  cliabha.3 

ACCUSATIVE  PLUEAL  MASCULINE. 

In  older  Mid.  Ir.  -w  remains  the  normal  form,  in  later  Mid.  Ir. 
-a  becomes  frequent.  In  SR.  I  have  noted  -a  only  in  the  phrase 
fora  cula  ( :  dura}  3560.  From  LU.  I  have  no  examples  of  -«. 
Nor  have  I  any  from  LG.  In  TT.  drohga  290,  1733  is  no 
real  exception,  for  in  Mid.  Ir.  drong  becomes  fern.4  In  2&o..t 
however,  we  have  tala  45 lb  22,  sluaga  452a  37,  463b  9,  by 
numerous  occurrences  of  -«,  in  MC.  runda  (ter)  17,  cura  47r 
beola  105,  by  -u  forms. 

In  Mod.  Ir.  the  ace.  form  has  generally  been  replaced  by  the 
nom.  In  later  Mid.  Ir.  there  are  many  examples  of  this.  From 
LU.5 1  have  noted  only  can  a  n-uilc  do  d'igail  41a  29,  amsaig  42a  22. 6 
In  LL.  the  new  form  becomes  more  common,  e.g.  TT.  fir  442, 
muir  33,  serrcind  1340;  further,  from  the  later  portion  of  the 
Tain,  eick  82b  34,  42,  95b  9,  100b  9,  airm  84b  28,  85a  27,  85b  40. 

1  But  I  have  110  evidence  of  the  original  gender. 

2  So  BB.  472"  20,  LL.  90b  7,  32,  99"  22,  100»  42. 

3  As  to  oelaeha  TT.  916,  100,  the  g.  s.  is  na  oclaige  LL.  97"  43,  but  ind 
ijclaiy  97a  49,  97b  21.    The  nom.  is  •written  variously  oclach,  ocldch,  and  ocldech. 
Probably  it  was  originally  a  neut.  collective  (cf.  GC.2  855,  Zimmer,  Kelt.  Stud., 
25  sg.),  which  became  associated  with  Idech. 

*  See  below,  p.  222. 

5  Considering  that  the  form  is  so  rare  in  LU.,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  i.s 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  SR.     Sometimes  the  ace.  is  close  to  the 
verb: — lessaig  do  sluaig  (:  thuaith)  3843,  rosernsat  a  sctiir  (:  morchrmd]  5053, 
facbait   secht  cleib  7655,  co  rothuismiset  iartain  trenfir  ocus  trenchoraid  2403. 
Sometimes  it  is  at  a  distance  from  it: — confacca     .     .     .     tri  heoin gela  2133, 
rosliath  Joseph  seek  each  claind  sloig  fer  nEgept  3409,  manistarlaice  co  luath 
meicc  Israhel  3833,  rothinol  dintoirt  tachtai  na  linbroit  na  hanartai  5971.   While 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  vulgar  speech  this  change  had  already  begun,  it  is 
plain  that  the  comparatively  frequent  use  of  it  in  SR.  is  a  poetical  license.    A  more 
extreme  license  is  bairgin  SR.  7626,  7653. 

6  At  62b  19  an  older  tri  chenn  has  been  corrupted  into  tri  cind,  which  shows 
that  an  ace.  like  cind  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  scribe.     YBL.  22b  22  has  also 
cind,  so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  form  stood  in  the  archetype 
of  the  two  MSS. 
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In  BB.  we  have  from  Aen.  aradain  480b  38,  urcuir  478b  20, 
buill  450b  28,  cuirp  479a  16,  skiff  462a  5,  sluaig  470b  17,  Troianaig 
467a  3,  467b  29,  471a  3.1  From  MC.  meicc  17,  bate  63,  scuir  79  ; 
from  PH.  lairr  (by  barru  and  barra],  carpait,  druil,  lebuir  (by 
libra),  sacairt,  sin.  In  Ann.  HI.  I  have  noted  geill  1165,  1207, 
seoit  1231,  Goill  1262,  fir  1296.  Further  I  have  not  collected. 

NOMINATIVE  PLURAL  MASCULINE  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

"When  the  adjective  is  used  substantively  it  has  the  same 
inflexion  as  the  noun.  It  is  only  the  attributive  and  the 
predicative  adjective  that  call  for  special  discussion.  Very  rarely 
in  the  O.Ir.  glosses,  but  frequently  in  later  old  texts,  the  form 
of  the  fern,  and  neut.  spreads  also  to  the  masc.  both  in  the 
attributive  and  in  the  predicative  adjective.  In  the  glosses  we 
have  only  nipat  fira  (sc.  retae)  Ml.  51b  8,  ciaptar  mora  a  pecthai 
Ml.  98C  4,  and  maicc  c6ima  "Wb.  27b  16,  if  the  last  passage  be 
not  corrupt.  From  later  old  texts  examples  are  :  Iroitt  brecca 
LU.  55a  12,  broit  dubglasa  55a  16,  da  ech  duba  55b  9,  it  ana  ind 
•oic  56b  17,  combitis  tornochta  60b  13,  it  coema  na  heich  61b  17.  In 
later  Irish  a  distinction  has  developed  between  (a)  the  attributive 
and  ((3)  the  predicative  adjective.  This  may  be  illustrated  from 
our  texts. 

SR. :  (a)  (a)  na  doirsi  glain  457,  beoil  ethchich  1612,  cethirn 
comlain  3538,  rig  roruaid  4834. 

(b)  srotha  sehgga  497,  aihgeil  gleglana  689,  sloig  sldna  709,  noi  mu 
Idna  1057,  anairt  sldna  2221,  punainn  Idna  3329,  punain  sehga 
3330,  na  secht  sehga  3331,  druid  diana  3419,  meicc  ana  3424, 
loscainn  riasca  3933,  muir  trena  dermara  5060,  sloig  mora  5520. 

(/3)  (a)  hit  imsldin  (sc.  nime}  194,  bethi  mairb  1232,  forfacaibthi 
glenuicht  1358,  ar  troig  1482,  nidar  glain  1609,  nidat  gle6ir 
glethig  1611,  ciabtar  glain  2421,  robtar  sn'imaig  3449,  dochuatar 
iar  setaib  slain  3537,  nibdar  dimdaig  3550,  arn  idain  3583, 
3626,  nibar  troig  3641,  rosat  triuin  3983,  batar  buidig  4049, 
robtar  dimdaig  4051,  tairismig  nibat  luamnaig  athe  (=  O.Ir.  ote) 
feta  forhuamnaig  4395,  imtar  lain  4659,  imtar  taicthig  4661,  nibfor 
cetludaig  4672,  mairb  huili  4989,  bid/or  coscraig  4706,  na  bid 
iiamnaig  imeclaig  4830,  narbar  durcridig  4842,  ecoitchinn  eat  5517, 
ba  dimdaig  5519,  indat  glain  6176,  batar  debthaig  6264,  niptar  .  .  . 

1  A  few  more  examples  will  be  found  under  the  old  neuters,  p.  221. 
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oentadaig  6540,  niptar  suinig  6544,  comtar  mairb  51 II.1  In  the 
following  instances  the  adjective  does  not  refer  to  a  nom.  : — 
meirtnig  rostacht  a  menma  3453,  a  ticJitain  buidig  3531,  fonralaiy 
mairb  mesctha  mir  3579,  dosfuc  slain  5073,  dosrat  .  .  .  bronaig 
7204. 

(b)  cidat  mora  446,  comtar  coema  comlana  7652,  biat  sldna  4167, 
dar  sldna  3612,  at  mora  3625,  ciat  serba  4071,  batar  somblassa 
4072,  duba  druing  889. 

In  the  following  passages  there  is  a  mixture  of  forms: — comchoema 
comluatha  gluair  601,  lotar  .  .  .  dograig  domma  fri  gorta  lobraig 
lonna  lomnochta  1417,  roptar  sn'imaig  .  .  .  truagaib  (a  metrical 
license  to  get  a  rhyme  with  sluagaib]  tursig  dercointig  3449, 
rancatar  ,  .  .  soera  slana  somenmaig  3517. 

LU.  Texts. 

Sc.E. :  (a)  (b)  craind  dermara  37a  29. 

(/3)  (b)  cid  lomnochta  beti  35b  41,  duba  dano  uli  36b  18,  ata 
eterciana  36a  48. 

FA. :  (a)  (a)  airchindig  etrocair  30a  25,  brithemain  gubrethaig 
30a  44,  r'lg  ecraibdig  30b  30,  sluaig  digair  31a  7. 

(b)  ailithrig  duthrachtacha  (another  text  has  duthrachtaig} 
28a  41,  sloig  dimdra  30a  12,  sloig  mora  30a  29,  cochaill  gerra 
30a  31,  sliiaig  n6ema  31a  9. 

(/3)  (a)  bidat  marthanaig  27b  31,  cidat  linmair  28b  14,  it  torsig 
28b  27. 

CL. :  (y3)  (a)   mdrbtis  mairb  118a  18. 
Sc.L.B. :  (a)  (b)  Uomain  lonna  33a  26,  eoin  etecha  33a  28. 
CA. :  (a)  (b)  focail gndthcJia  7a  37,  40. 

LG. :  (/3)  (b)  combtar  torsig  13a  49,  robatar  oentadaig  20b  28. 
TT. :  (a)  The  attrib.  adj.  is  regularly  in  -a. 
Q3)   The  predic.  adj.  is  usually  in  -a,  151,  184,  548,  587,  588, 
649,   724,   740,   853,  854,  939,    1050,    1619,   1626,    1653,    1712, 
1715;   less  commonly  nertmenmaig  185,   187,  1212,  faltnig  1233, 
santaig  1636. 

-<£n. :  (a)  (b)  ruisc  cochlacha  452b  35,  ruisc  gera  454a  33,  laich 
londa  472a  12,^r  airdmenmnacha  475a  32,  oirriga  ana  476b  39. 

(/J)  (a)  tiagmaid  uad  anfailtig  imeclaig  450b  35,  7  siat  imeclaiy 
451*4,  comdis  nertmeanmnaigh  452a  15,  codlaid  .  .  .  na  Troianaig 
scith  a  aithle  a  n-astair  454a  5,  robitis  coimeolaig  460b  29,  30,  comdar 

1  In  1461  for  ngnimrada  diamat  gla\n  is  as  though  gnhnae  had  preceded. 
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crechtaig  crolintig  46  la  16,  robtar  toirrsig  470a  4,  batar  fiamaig 
frithalnmig  472a  10,  batar  toirrsig  dubaig  473a  35,  473b  7,  batar 
failtig  475a  11,  batar  buidich  479a  17,  batar  dimdaig  toirrsig  479a  42, 
batar  dubaig  483b  36. 

(b)  robdar  scitha  472b  12,  «<£  rigda  ruaigmera  ba[r"\  riga,  trena 
talcara  bar  taisig,  ad  glica  gatha  ba[r~\  comarlig,  ad  Icechda  ledmeacha 
londgarga  bar  laitli  gaili  476a  44,  7  siad  tenna  454a  32. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  Mid.  Ir.  the  tendency  is  for  the  attributive 
adjective  to  end  in  -a,  for  the  predicative  adjective  to  have  the 
old  form ;  SR.  proves  that  this  distinction  was  developed  before 
1000  A.D.  TT.  is  a  curious  exception.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  text  is  old,  so  that  the  only  possible  explanation 
is  that  we  have  here  a  literary  revival  of  the  older  form. 
As  we  saw  above,  in  late  Old  Irish  -a  was  used  both  in  the 
attributive  and  in  the  predicative  adjective,  so  that  this  is 
a  secondary  distinction  which  has  no  direct  connection  with 
anything  in  O.Ir.  The  only  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which 
I  can  suggest  is  that  the  predicative  adjective,  being  in  less  close 
connection  with  the  noun,  adopted  the  inflexion  of  the  substantival 
adjective,  e.g.  it  pecthacha  na  fir  'the  men  are  sinful,'  became 
it  pectJiaig  nafir,  lit.  'the  men  are  sinners.' 

In  Mod.  Ir.  the  predicative  adjective  is  unin fleeted.  In  the 
Mid.  Ir.  texts  which  I  have  examined  I  have  noted  only  a  few 
instances  of  the  beginning  of  this  development.1  They  are  :  — 
tri  fichit  fer  ba  marb  SR.  5443,  nobetis  comarthanach  LU. 

50b  12,  it  se  bliadna  sechtmogat  robo  Ian  14a  23,  na  bad  scitha  sind 
LL.  85a  22,  7  siad  fas  BB.  453b  24,  7  siat  aigthigi  aduathmar  463a  46, 
na  naiden  ciche  as  marb  464a  12,  ni  sinne  as  cintach  47  9a  11,  gurbo 
gel  muighi  481b  9,  scum  .  do  betli  fass  453b  21,  ba  hogsldn 

a  n-p.taige  PH.  1039,  doronais  na  crandu  tirma  corba  toirthech  1358, 
is  jindfadach  a  lama  LBr.  113b  47,  dorat  iat  imslan  LBr.  118b  40, 
o  roptar  tren  LBr.  119b  31.  So  with  -^-sterns  comtis  leir  SR.  2808, 
corba  reill  eicni  TT.  196. 

ACCUSATIVE  PLURAL  MASCULINE  OP  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

The  substantive  form  is  -u,  which  develops  as  in  the  noun ;  the 
attributive  form  is  -«.2 

1  In  SR.  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  atam  nocht  ( :  morolcc]  1347,  see  above, 
p.  205  ;  batar  toirsech  in  tuath  3885  is  peculiar.     In  LU.  batar  imtholtanaig  na 
mnd  43a  34  is  strange. 

2  See  Eriu  i,  4. 
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NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  PLUHAL  NETJXER. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  the  O.Ir.  -a1  (1)  remains,  (2)  remains,  and  later 
becomes  inflected  like  the  masc.,  (3)  has  assumed  the  inflexion  of 
the  masc.  in  early  Mid.  Ir.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  general  development,  though  additional  material  will 
doubtless  necessitate  the  transference  of  some  of  them  from  one 
class  to  another. 

1.  adbara  TT.  123.     Mod.  Ir.  adhbhair. 
athesca  TT.  1103,  BB.  449b  3,  471a  4,  PH. 

biada  BB.  450a  27,  MC.  63,  PH.     Mod.  Ir.  biadJia. 

bunada  BB.  203a  6.     Mod.  Ir.  bunaidh. 

cenela  SE.  3882,  LU.  la  32,  LL.  2a  27,  TT.  saepe,  BB.  203b  29, 
457b  35.  Mod.  Ir.  cineil. 

dichetlaTT.  1672. 

dunada  TT.  1089. 

feranna  LU.  la  33,  2a  22,  BB.  207a  48,  210a  19,  PH.  Mod.  Ir. 
fearainn. 

forbonna  LU.  118a  34. 

inada  TT.  1699,  PH.     Mod.  Ir.  ionaid*  (Dinneen). 

Una  'nets'  LU.  41a  12.     Mod.  Ir.  lionta. 

mila  LU.  llb  5,  114"  16,  BB.  457a  1,  MC.  7.  Mod.  Ir.  miola 
and  miolta. 

nerta  SE.  693,  PH. 

nualla  LU.  31a  12.     In  Mod.  Ir.  it  has  become  fern. 

6la  MC.  75. 

ossadaTT.  1790.     Mod.  Ir.fosaidhe. 

rdtha  'securities'  LU.  118b  20,  TT.  311,  MC.  23. 

scela  SR.  3480,  6134,  LU.  31b  45,  32a  4,  41a  11,  LL.  20b  33, 
TT.  saepe,  BB.  453a  47,  453b  5,  etc.,  MC.  75,  PH.  Mod.  Ir. 
sceala  and  scealta. 

s'tla  BB.  207a  36.     Mod.  Ir.  siolta. 

tinchetla  LL.  13a  34,  48. 

ubla  BB.  466a  1,  MC.  5,  7,  107.     Mod.  Ir.  ubhla. 

2.  aithbera  TT.  1638  :  aithbir  1767. 

dra  TT.  453,  1878,  BB.  455a  19,  472b  11  :  air  Ann.  Ul.  1170. 

1  Sometimes  the  O.Ir.  short  form  is  found  with  numerals,  e.g.  not  ngrdd  SR. 
553,  similarly  657,  661,  681. 

2  Father  Dinneen  gives  the  g.s.  as  ionaid.     Father  O'Leary  in  his  glossary  to 

gives  inide. 
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airm  TT.  165,  450,  BB.  459b  29,  473b  41,  479a  6,  as  ace.  485C  6, 
armu  TT.  456,  672,  armo  BB.  209b  37.  Mod.  Ir.  arma  and  airm. 

cend  (noe)  LU.  114b  10  :  cind  saepe. 

ceola  SR.  1019,  4504  :  cedil  SR.  483,  ciiiil  PH.,  ceolu  SR. 
1736,  LU.  28"  31.  Mod.  Ir.  ceolta. 

ethra  'boats'  LIT.  39b  31  :  ethair  40a  10. 

faelra  LU.  39b  31  :  febair  TT.  165,  fdlru  LU.  101a  45. 
Mod.  Ir.  faobhair. 

gruda  'grades'  SR.  710,  1646,  etc.,  LU.  30b  15,  PH.:  grdid 
:SR.  666,  669,  1811  (ace.),  PH. 

3.  comaccomail  LU.  8a  33. 
craind  LU.  39a  29,  TT.  124,  crannu  TT.  1376. 
focail  LU.  7a  37. 

fuidb  BB.  479a  6,  as  ace.  485a  6,  fadbu  TT.  456,  672,  fodbu 
BB.  478b  32. 
imnid  TT.  209. 

Ustair  TT.  164,  as  ace.  BB.  208a  16,  lestru  SR.  7602. 
uilc  '  evils '  TT.  107,  779,  ulcu  LU.  32b  33,  37a  37. 
raise  LU.  28a  10,  TT.  2054,  BB.  452b  35,  454a  32,  467b  37. 

NEUTER  STEMS  IN  -ach  AND  -ecTi, 

In  Mid.  Ir.1  these  stems,  so  far  as  they  become  masc.,2  pass  in 
the  plural  into  the  declension  of  -s-stems,  after  the  analogy  of 
tige  to  tech  ;  this  transition  was  probably  helped  by  syncope  in 
trisyllabic  forms  of  -ech  nouns.3  See  Stokes,  BB.  xi,  97  sq. ;  many 
examples  will  be  found  in  Hogan's  Irish  Neuter  Substantives, 
pp.  171-181  ;  the  list,  however,  requires  sifting.  As  Stokes  points 
out,  in  later  Irish  this  declension  spread  to  other  nouns  which  were 
not  originally  neuter.  Thus  e.g.  sonnaige  YBL.  4b  43  =  sonnaig 


1  In  O.Ir.  the  change  of  declension  is  just  beginning  ;  cumrech  makes 
euimrecha  "NVb.  23"  5,  cuimrega  27C  36,  cuimregaib  26d  21,  but  cuimrigib  23h  11, 
30a  22  ;  tossach  makes  tosge  (from  *to*secha?)  Ml.  96b  5,  toschib  129C  12. 

*  Some  become  fern,  and  are  declined  like  -«-stems.  A  good  instance  is 
bitarach,  the  last  part  of  which  is  identical  with  the  second  part  of  cuimreeh 
(cf.  Meyer,  Contributions  s.v.  and  Mod.  Ir.  biiarach  f.).  The  dat.  pi.  buairgib 
cited  by  Hogau  is  no  argument  against  this  ;  buarach  comes  from  *biiarech, 
and  in  the  dat.  pi.  the  vowel  was  lost  while  it  was  still  palatal.  Other  examples 
are  brothlach,  brothrach,  bruircch  in  Meyer's  Contributions,  and  lothach  Windisch 
Wb.  In  mullach  PH.  and  brosnach  Meyer  there  is  a  variation  between  the  two 
modes  of  declension. 

3  Does  cuimrigib  represent  a  syncopated  cumrgib  with  palatalization  of  the  g  by 
the  preceding  palatals  ? 
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LTL  24b  12  ;    in  Trip.  L.   154  different  MSS.  have  domnaig  and 
domnaige.1     Cf.  also  Finck,  Die  araner  Mundart,  i,  164,  165. 

OTHER  CHANGES  IN  DECLENSION. 

dis  n.  '  age '  becomes  dis,  aisse  f. 

dithrub  g.  dithruib  'desert'  makes  in  SR.  6344  in  dithruba  by 
dithruib  4069,  4740,  and  dat.  dithruib  6336,  6340,  6402,  as  well 
as  dithrub,  cL  dithruib  LU.  lb  6.  In  later  Mid.  Ir.  it  becomes 
dithreb  (like  trel},  cf.  PH.,  and  na  dithrebe  LBr.  122a  53,  129a  45, 
ism  dithreb  122a  43,  but  dithruib  125a  37,  dithrub  128b  36,  129b  1. 

drong.  In  SR.  usually  keeps  its  old  declension,  but  the  beginning 
of  an  inflexion  as  a  fern,  -a-stem  appears  in  druing  ( :  druim)  4519. 
Cf.  also  PH. 

grdd  makes  also  in  Mid.  Ir.  a  gen.  grdda,  cf.  SR.  653  and  PH. 

rath  'grace'  makes  a  gen.  ratha  SR.  6061. 

Steins  in  -10-,  -IA-. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  the  different  final  vowels  would  fall  together,  so  that 
by  regular  phonetic  development  the  result  would  be  throughout 
(except  in  the  dat.  pi.  as  long  as  the  final  b  remained)  an  indeter- 
minate vowel  9  preceded  by  a  palatal  or  a  non-palatal  consonant. 
The  ceile  would  give  ceile  (i.e.  keU\  tigernae  and  amrae  -would 
give  tigerna  and  amra.  Of  the  adjective  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  In  the  noun,  however,  two  points  call  for  discussion: — 

(1)  In  the  dat.  sg.  and  ace.  pi.  masc.  (including  old  neuters  so  far 
as  they  became  masculine)  -u  preceded  by  a  non-palatal  consonant 
remained  -u  for  a  time  after  -a  had  established  itself  in  the  adjective. 

(2)  As  in  the  noun  need  was  felt  for  a  distinctive  plural,  a  new 
plural  form  developed;  in  the  adjective,  as  the  number 'was  shown 
by  the  accompanying  noun  such  a  formation  was  unnecessary. 

DATIVE  SINGIJLA.B. 

In  SR.  the  distinction  between  substantive  and  adjective  is 
clear,  e.g. : — 

(«)  escu  113,  gescu  298  (:  du),  6916,  timnu  1516,  4963,  5110. 
As  to  innarba  4960,  6907  (without  rhymes),  see  below.  In  7025, 
7026,  ecnu  assonates  with  nom.  frecru.  Either  frecru  is  used, 
metri  causa,  for  frecra  (like  innarbu  :  du  3732),  or  we  should 

1  In  Hogan  the  word  is  given  as  neut.,  but  no  evidence  is  adduced  from  any 
O.Ir.  text. 
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restore  frecra  and  ecna ;  ecna  is  an  old  neut.  which  in  Mid.  Iiv 
became  fem.  See  PH. 

(/3)  adma  ( :  amra}  452,  amra  (  :  glanna)  580,  glanna  (  :  sutralla) 
4344. 

In  LIT.  texts,  so  far  as  my  collections  go,  the  distinction  is  well 
preserved  :  the  adjective  is  regularly  in  -a,  the  noun  in  -u. 
In  the  noun  -a  appears  in  some  old  neuters,  and  is  doubtless 
connected  with  a  change  to  the  fern.  Such  are  athchumma  33b  14, 
cumachta  Windisch  Wb.  (gen.  cumachta  mori  110b  1),  frecra1 
Windisch,  erfuacra  34a  48,  tacra  Windisch,  innarba  lb  4, 
31b  42,  32b  15,  and  Windisch,  and  soscela  32b  45  (by  soscelu 
35a  31).  Further,  duma  38b  16,2  21,  was  probably  a  neut. 
which  became  fern. ;  the  same  explanation  is  probable  in  the  case 
of  fodai  and  dogra,  by  dogru,  Windisch,  though  I  have  no  clear 
evidence  of  their  original  gender. 

In  the  LL.  text  TT.  we  have  forbu  1810,  1913,  erchru  2170, 
idnu  1503,  mochu  2222,  rigu  1082,  1264,  2134,  2150,  umu  39. 
Of  the  -«-forms  athchomma  604,  1719,  1720,  cumachta  1795  and 
ecna  2107  have  been  spoken  of  already  ;  acra  330  is  an  old  neut. ; 
as  to  orbbaid  381,  O.Ir.  orbe  is  neut.,  Mod.  Ir.  forla  is  masc. 
In  ^En.  the  occurrences  comartha  460b  14,  466a  18,  25,  480a  18, 
fogra  459b  42,  fuagra  468b  47,  furfogra  473b  12,  fregra  460b  38, 
indarba  449b  5,  etc.,  are  all  from  old  neuters ;  in  the  ace.  pi., 
however,  -u  is  clearly  confused  with  -a.  In  the  LBr.  texts,  PH. 
and  MC.,  confusion  is  established  for  the  dat.  sg. 

ACCUSATIVE  PLURAL  MASCULINE. 

This  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  rule  as  the  dat.  sg. 
As  to  the  adj.  the  facts  are  clear.  For  the  noun  the  evidence 
points  in  the  same  direction.  In  SR.  7386  Niniuandai  is  not 
supported  by  the  metre,  and  may  be  corrected  to  Niniuandu.  In 
TT.  we  have  Troiannu  passim,  also  Troianno  218,  further  larbardu 
221.  In  dindgnai  557  by  dindgnu  272  (g.  in  dindgnai  734) 
I  have  no  clear  evidence  of  the  original  gender ;  it  may  have  been 
an  old  neuter.3  In  the  JEn.  confusion  has  clearly  taken  place, 
cf.  Troiannu  451a  15,  453b  46,  456b  23,  467b  41,  43,  Latindo  480a  2 
with  Laitinta  468a  24,  Rudulta  473b  5,  42. 

1  la  Mid.  Ir.  we  find  both  is  e  frecra,  e.g.  LU.  34b  25  and  BE.  469b  20,  and 
is  i  frecra  PH. 

2  Though  it  is  accompanied  by  mor  ( :  Iron]. 

3  In  528  we  have  rigdamna,  but  in  1065  rigdamnu.     In  Ann.  III.  936  rigdomna 
n-Erenn  points  to  a  neuter. 
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NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  PLUKAL. 

As  we  saw  above,  in  this  declension  the  plural  would  in  Mid.  Ir. 
fall  together  in  form  with  the  singular.  In  Mid.  Ir.  a  new 
distinctive  plural  in  -da  is  developed.  In  SR.  there  are  no 
instances.  In  LU.  I  have  noted  only  one,  trachtaireda  33a  6.1 
In  LL.  texts  it  is  common  : — LG.  iascareda  22b  30,  muinceda  18b  27, 
TT.  cernada  1702,  ancaireda  1425,  brathbutlleda  297,  bunneda 
1622,  commairgeda  314,  iascaireda  13,  lithlaitheda  175,  techtaireda 
210  ;  Cath  Ruiss  na  Rig,2  comada  (by  coma},  crideda,  degbaleda, 
glaxgescida,  merggida,  uscida.  In  the  BB.  text  ./En.  we  have 
formnada  454a  31,  gesgada  466a  25  (but  gesga  479a  8),  acaireda 
450a  33,  blededa  453a  8,  stocaireda  468b  47,  tairneda  451b  25. 
Atkinson's  glossary  to  PH.  furnishes  comarthada,  comorbada, 
fothada,  tigernada,  timnada,  aithneda,  crideda  (by  cride),  luigeda, 
merceda,  oegaireda,  saileda,  trachtaireda.3 

Sometimes  the  d  forms  spread  to  the  dat.  fogadaib  BB.  478b  19 ; 
PH.  aithnedaib  by  aithnib  (but  comarthaib,  cridib}.  Sometimes 
d  appears  in  the  gen.  :  TT.  Hied  1383,  1412,  tiled  1413,  ^En. 
tigernad  476b  38  ;  this  final  d,  however,  has  no  phonetic  value. 

According  to  Dottin  and  Finck4  this  ending  spread  from  the 
ace.  pi.  of  dental  stems  such  as  comla,  ace.  pi.  comlada,  fili:  fileda, 
slige:  sligeda.  In  Mid.  Ir.  the  ace.  form  spread  to  the  nom.,  e.g. 
comlada  SR.  411,  secheda  TT.  1731,  2045,  BB.  461s  3.  And  then 
tigernada :  tigerna  =  comlada :  comla,  crideda :  cride  =  secheda :  seche. 
But  there  was  probably  another  factor.  In  Mid.  Ir.  a  final 
aspirated  d  became  quiescent,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  written  where  it  is  not  etymologically  justified,  e.g.  rennad 
LL.  86b  46,  caillid  LL.  20b  36  (but  caille  22b  28),  orbaid  TT.  381, 
clemnad  BB.  449a  41,  baindead  475b  44,  tigeadh  457a  15.  We 


1  The  noun  imda  occupies  a  peculiar  position.     Cf.  imdad  LU.  92b  4,  imdaid 
99b  30,  imdada  90b  28,  imdadaib  99b  17,  but  i/ndce  88a  23,  88b  17,  etc.     In  this 
noun  hy  the  eleventh  century  there  was  an  extensive  transition  to  the  dental 
declension,  under  the  influence  of  comla  ? 

2  I  quote  from  Hogan's  index  to  his  edition. 

3  Further,  from  aithis  we  find  not  only  aithisi  but  also  aithiseda,  from  mirbuil 
not  only  mirbtili  but  also  mirbuileda. 

4  Dottin,  Melanges  linguistiques  offerts  a  M.  Antoine  Meillet,  p.  41 ;  Finck, 
Die  araner  Mundart,  i,  p.  177.     Both  scholars  see  in  these  forms  the  antecedents 
of  the  Mod.  Ir.  pi.  in  -I,  and  in  my  opinion  rightly.     At  least  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  nothing  against  the  equation,  and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  Mod.  Ir. 
eelln  (Finck)  from  an  oblique  case  of  O.Ir.  eladit. 
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should  then  have  e.g.  sg.  coiced  (i.e.  coigd],  bunad  (i.e.  buns],  by 
pi.  c6iceda,  bunada.1 

-i-  and  -I-stems. 

As  these  two  classes  of  steins  differ  only  in  the  singular,  they 
may  be  conveniently  treated  together.  At  the  outset  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  Mid.  Ir.  the  gen.  sg.  of  -z-stems  and  the  plural  of 
-2-stems  split  up  into  two  divisions  according  as  the  preceding 
consonant  was  palatal  or  non-palatal.  Thus  inse,  g.s.  of  mis,  is  in 
Mid.  Ir.  inse  (i.e.  inse},  but  bliadne,  bliadnae,  g.s.  of  bliadain,  and 
r'igne,  r'ignae,  g.s.  of  rigain?  give  in  Mid.  Ir.  blmdna  (i.e.  blladns} 
and  r'igna  (i.e.  rigns}.  The  plural  of  suil  is  sitili,  suilib,  suile  = 
Mid.  Ir.  suili  or  suile  (sul9\  suilib  (sillib),  suile  (suls],  but  the 
plural  of  cruim  is  crumai,  crumaib,  crumae  =  Mid.  Ir.  cruma 
(krumi),  crumaib,  cruma.  The  plural  of  the  adj.  maith  is  maithi, 
maithib,  maithe,  and  maith  =  Mid.  Ir.  maithi  or  maithe,  maithib, 
maithe  or  maithi  and  maith,  but  the  plural  of  coir  is  corai,  coraib, 
c6ir  —  Mid.  Ir.  cvra,  cdraib,  c6ir. 

THE  SINGULAR  OF  -Z-STEMS. 

Already  in  O.Ir.  by  bliadni  we  find  bliadin  BCr.  32a  9,  39d  I.3 
In  the  Mid.  Ir.  texts  which  I  have  examined  the  only  nouns  *  in 
which  I  have  found  the  old  forms  of  the  dat.  and  ace.  are  aidchi  by 
adaig,  and  insi  by  inis.  In  the  nom.  aidchi  BB.  48 la  26  =  Mod.  Ir. 
oidhche,  the  form  of  the  oblique  cases  has  spread  to  the  nom.  An 
isolated  nom.  of  the  same  kind  is  indsi,  for  mis,  BB.  450a  22. 

1  A  parallel  to  this  is  found  in  frecartha,  the  Mid.  Ir.  gen.  oifrecra.     In  the 
nom.  frecra  fell  together  in  sound  with  adrad,  etc.,  hence  the  gen.  frecartha  like 
adartha,  etc. 

2  In   Mid.    Ir.    the   nom.    rigain   is  replaced   by   rigan ;    for  examples  see 
Windisch,  Wb.     This  might  be  explained  from  the  gen.  sg.  rigna,  which  iu 
Mid.  Ir.  might  represent  the  gen.  of  either  rigain  or  rigan. 

3  In  O.Ir.  some  nouns,  e.g.  meit,  have  only  the  gen.  after  this  declension,  but 
the  dat.  and  ace.  like  -»-stems.     So  the  borrowed  words  canoin,  g.  canone  ML 
35b  17,  d.  canoin  Ml.  46C  14,  infinit  g.  infinite  Sg.  154b  1  ;    eclis  has  the  gen. 
eecilse  or  ecolso,  cf.  Stokes,  Bezz.  Beitr.  xi,   83.      In  Bezz.  Beitr.  xi,   81,  cuil 
should  be  deleted ;  it  is  an  -a-stem,  and  the  nom.  is  cul ;  further,  fnil,  for  fuile 
andfuili  are  plural.     In  tesbuith  ib.  83,  as  in  the  simple  buith,  the  old  nom.  both 
has  been  replaced  by  the  form  of  the  dat.  and  ace.     On  fochricc  and  taidchricc^ 
see  Thurneysen,  CZ.  ii,  81.    Peculiar  are  telchai,  Bezz.  Beitr.  xi,  83  and  SB,.  6752, 
and  tdnai,  Bezz.  Beitr.  xi,  83  and  LU.  74a  30,  for  it  is  improbable  that  tain  was 
an  -t-stem. 

*  Except  in  the  borrowed  words  episcopoti  PH.,  sacerdoti  SK.  4494,  5156r 
like  trindoti  Ml.  15b  4. 
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GENITIVE  SINGULAR  OF  -?-STEMS. 

Change  of  Declension. 

Already  in  O.Ir.  eclat's  (from  Lat.  eclesia)  makes  the  gen.  ecaihe 
as  well  as  ecolsa.1  So  gnuise  SR.  1708,  "Wmdisch  Wb.,  PH., 
BB.  481b  28,  corresponds  to  O.Ir.  gnuso,  gnusa;  so  further,  dualchi, 
sualchi  PH.  In  Mod.  Ir.  this  transformation  has  spread  further, 
e.g.  suite  for  sula,  duile  for  dula.  The  model  for  this  change  may 
he  found  in  (1)  inis,  inse,  and  the  like;  (2)  in  -o-stems  in  which 
the  old  nom.  has  been  replaced  by  the  dat.  and  ace.  form;  see 
above,  p.  211. 

In  some  borrowed  words  in  O.Ir.  the  gen.  is  like  the  nom. 
Such  are  abbgitir  Sg.  23b  5,  24a  10,  argumint  Ml.  64C  12,  digaim 
Sg.  5b  7,  7b  17,  18,  grammatic  Acr.  13b  1,  posit  Sg.  39a  1, 
superlait  Sg.  40b  15,  stoir  Ml.  14a  5,  tabernacuil  Ml.  48b  11, 
testimin  Ml.  104b  3.  But  in  Mid.  Ir.  we  have  staire  PH.,  taber- 
nacuile  PH.,  similarly  firmaminte  SR.  34,  164,  214,  274. 

NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  PLURAL  NEUTER. 

In  O.Ir.  the  ending  is  e2;  muire  =  Lat.  maria.  In  Mid.  Ir.  muire 
also  appears,  e.g.  LL.  la  9,  TT.  255,  but  also  mara  LIT.  31a  3. 
From  guin  comes  gona  TT.  1582,  Windisch  "Wb. ;  tromgona 
appears  already  in  a  much  older  text  LU.  60a  21.  In  Mid.  Ir. 
guin  is  fern.,  cf.  na  gona  TT.  2041,  2052,  goin  adbail  TT.  1482; 
in  the  plur.  it  is  inflected  like  a  fern,  -a-stem,  gen.  gon,  athgon 
TT.  658,  660,  1759.  In  muir,  which  in  Mid.  Ir.  is  fern.,  the 
pi  mara  comes  also  probably  from  -a-stems ;  that  muire  should  also 
live  on  may  be  explained  from  the  influence  of  tire,  with  which 
it  is  often  associated. 

GENITIVE  PLURAL. 

As  in  -w-stems  (see  below,  p.  230)  gn'imae  was  replaced  by  gn'im, 
so  in  course  of  time  mile  was  replaced  by  sul.  But  in  the  latter 
case  the  change  is  later.  In  -w-stems  we  shall  have  an  example 

1  In  Mid.  Ir.  the  gen.  eeailse  leads  to  a  nom.  eelas  SK.  4421,  4923  ;    PH. 
shows  both  eclais  and  eclas  ;  in  Mod.  Ir.  it  is  eaglais. 

2  If  the  preceding  consonant  is  non-palatal,  then  -ae  might  be  expected, 
becoming  in  Mid.  Ir.  -a.      In  Ml.  26C  8  drummai  might  be  explained  from 
confusion  of  final  -ae  and  final  -at,  cf.  CZ.  iv,  51 ;  in  Mid.  Ir.  it  passes  into  the 
-« -declension:  drummann  TT.  1388,  drommanaib  1373.     In  SB,.  1736  buadu  is 
used  for  buada  to  get  a  rhyme  with  sluagu. 
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from  the  Felire  Oenguso,  about  800  A.D.  ;  by  1000  A.D.,  as  we 
shall  see  from  the  Saltair  na  Rann,  the  change  was  practically 
complete.  In  -/-stems  the  change  is  only  beginning  in  SR. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  of  treatment  is  apparent.  In 
-M-stems  a  nom.  pi.  gnima  and  a  dat.  pi.  gnimaib  would  resemble 
•tliatha,  cenela,  tuathaib,  cenelaib,  while  -«-stems  where  the  final 
vowel  was  preceded  by  a  palatal  consonant  would  resemble  the 
plur.  of  -s-stems  like  nime  and  of  -^o-stems  like  die.  A  priori 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  in  nouns  like  cndma,  where  the 
final  vowel  is  preceded  by  a  non-palatal  consonant,  the  change 
would  be  earlier ;  the  following  lists,  however,  furnish  little  in 
support  of  this,  except  in  the  -z-stem  bl'iadain. 

SR.  :  («)  aidclie  2524,  cetfaide  2904,  dule  22,  1143,  1832, 
.mirlaih  328,  sruthe  127,  sruithi  1059,  4523,  faiths  7435  by  fatha 
7471,  lliadne  (:  de]  4728,  but  biasta  877,  892,  898,  bliadna  2272 
(:  triamna)  2304  (:  miadbla),  2332  (:  riagla],  2344  (:  giaUd),  3386 
(:  cialla),  3412  (:  riagla),  4011  (:  Caspianda),  4623,  4956  (:  riagla), 
5683,  6633  (:  riagla?),  cesta  3591,  7555,  cruma  890,  7620,  demna 
7620,  7646,  luba  4405,  7273. 

(/3)  bliadan  2014  (:  adfiadar],  6638  (:  riaglad],  cest  1133,  2439, 
4913.  fiaccail  (:  diartain}  885  is  a  metrical  license.1 

LU.  Texts. 

Seel  Tuain:   (a)  lanamna  16a  24. 
(/3)  rend,-  16a  12. 

FA.:  (a)  gnusse  30a  40,   demna  30"  33,   30b  22,   31*  7,   13, 
<&?«327a2,  12. 
(/3)  liast  30a  3. 
CL. :  (a)/«^'117b33. 
S.Eel. :  (a)  d&la  50b  24. 
•GAS. :  (a)  genie  52a  20. 

Sc.L.B. :  (a)  fddi  34a  19,  estidi  31b  35,  demna  33a  44. 
(/3)  sul  33a  17,  dualach  32b  24,jiacal  33a  39. 
Sc.E. :  (a)  luli  37a  33. 
(/3)  dul  34a  6,  35b  7. 
CA. :  (a)  demna  7b  14,  10a  8. 
(/8)  c^  lla  8,  14b  36. 

1  In  7098  it  seems  that  faith  should  be  restored  to  assenate  with  cdich. 

2  See  below,  p.  231. 

3  This  form  is  common  in  PH.     In  O.Ir.  it  is  dule  and  duile,  d.  pi.  dmlib 
SK.  1509,  5045. 
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LG. :  (o)  aidchilS*  I,  26a  2. 

TT. :  (a)  geinte  1031,  airdemna  963. 

(/8)  Wiarfan  693,  1882,  1913,  did  160,  1508,  gon  660,  1759, 
alhffon  658. 

JEn. :  (a)  yewte  463a  14,  479a  38,  maine  449a  25,  481a  47, 
maithi  472a  19,  muire  456a  6,  482a  12. 

(/3)  ftftVufan  485a  9. 

The  adjective,  when  used  as  a  substantive,  has  the  same  inflexion 
as  the  noun.  When,  however,  it  is  followed  by  a  noun,  then 
already  the  long  forms  are  very  rare.  I  have  noted  only  bemmen 
nindraice  Rev.  Celt,  xv,  489. l  From  the  O.Ir.  period  downwards 
the  common  forms  are  those  like  sonairt,  deithbir,  etc.,  cf.  CZ. 
iv,  64. - 

GENITIVE  DUAL. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  the  short  form  of  the  gen.  pi.  makes  its  way  also  into 
the  dual:  bliadanTT.  1810,  1817. 

-u-stems. 
NOMINATIVE  PLUEAL. 

For  the  O.Ir.  endings  -e,  -ae,  -ai,  see  Eriu  i,  1  sq.  In  Mid.  Ir. 
the  ending  develops  regularly  into  -a : — cressa,  ferta,  gnima,  gotha, 
srotha,  etc. 

ACCUSATIVE  PLURAL. 

In  SB,,  the  O.Ir.  ending  -u  appears  in  a  number  of  instances : — 
brichtu  3850,  cathu  4077,  5527,  citJiu  683,  807,  6047  (in  every 
instance  it  rhymes  with  bithu},  lessu  ( :  ESSII)  5010  ;  further  in  the 
phrase  tria  bithu  168,  200,  684,  1740,  4998,  6048.  In  other  texts 
-u  appears  in  the  phrase  tria  bithu:  LU.  13a  43,  I7b  29,  34b  9, 
36a  15,  37b  11,  16.  Otherwise  it  is  rare  :  gnimu  LIT.  10b  23  (the 
form  also  appears  in  the  text  of  the  Amra),  17a  23,  c'isu  (:  isu) 
40b  10,  brictu  LG.  20b  3,  cathu  TT.  300,  trachtu  1086. 

The  ending  -a  appears  already  in  ilgotha  Sg.  197a  11,  and  infeda, 
Cormac's  Glossary  s.v.  serb.s  In  Mid.  Ir.  it  is  the  usual  form. 

1  Another  example  might  be  inna  ndam  naltae  Ml.  121°  19  ;  however,  in  chon 
alia,  Trip.  Life,  158,  suggests  that  in  some  compounds  allaid  was  inflected  like 
a  noun. 

2  But  cruad,  metri  causa,  SR.  4685.     In  Ml.  74C  3  diut  is  probably  a  scribal 
error  for  dittit. 

3  For  some  possible  instances  in  Ml.  see  CZ.  iv,  51. 
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SR.  :  catha  4762,  5012,  datha(:  sratha}  53,  gnima(:  snkma)  4288, 
retha  (  :  betha)  5274,  smachtai  (:  targcai}  162. 


SCO.:  catha  114"  45. 

FA.  :    cm«0   30a  30,  deritwsa  27*   8,  ferta  30b  17, 

29a  33,  todernama  27a  23,  31b  8. 

Sc.E.  :  crechta  35a  24,  gn'ima  37a  16,  37b  14,  fulliucUa  35a  16, 

21,  reta  36a  47. 
CA.  :  00^0  Ila20. 

LG.  :  catha  6a  40,  16b  20,  18a  14,  19b  36,  datha  16b  23. 

TT.  :  cai!Aa  956,  1360,  1575,  1789,  crechta  1&S6,  feda  1988, 
gn'ima  470. 

Nenn.  :  seanchusa  203a  6,  8,/<?rta  209a  21. 

JEn.  :  catha  456a  7,  462a  23,  slesa  461a  15. 

In  Eriu  i,  3,  note,  I  have  suggested  that  -a  is  the  nom.  form 
which,  under  the  influence  of  -a-stems  in  which  the  nom.  and 
the  ace.  were  the  same  in  form,  came  to  be  used  also  for  the  ace. 
The  only  alternative  would  be  to  suppose  that  final  -u  became 
phonetically  -a,  as  nom.  sg.  bethu  became  betha.  But,  apart  from 
the  question  how  it  is  that  -u  became  -a  here  while  it  remained 
in  -o-stems  (see  above,  p.  216),  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  such 
an  explanation.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  ace.  as  in  the  nom. 
there  is  umlaut  of  a  preceding  -*-  or  -u-  :  feda,  ferta,  gotha,  srotha, 
etc.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
a  secondary  -a  could  produce  such  an  effect,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  O.Ir.  trumme,  dube,  unge  became, 
by  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  *  A.D.,  trumma,  duba,  unga,  but 
the  u  of  the  preceding  syllable  remained,  it  did  not  become  o. 
Hence,  even  if  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  final  -u  became  by 
phonetic  change  -a,  guthu  would  have  become  and  would  have 
remained  *gutha,  it  would  not  have  become  further  gotha.  tria 
bithu,  in  which  the  old  form  survives,  is  a  traditional  formula. 

NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  PLTOAL  NEUTEE. 

The  Idg.  ending  was  -u.  In  Irish  this  disappeared,  changing 
under  certain  conditions  e  of  the  preceding  syllable  to  n'.2  O.Ir. 
instances  are  inna  dar  Ml.  23a  13,  frima  torus  (leg.  dorus) 

1  CZ.  iv,  477  sq. 

2  Brugmann,  Grundriss  i!,  125. 

Phil.  Trans.  1905.  16 
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Ml.  46a  12,1  inna  mind  BCr.  41°,  inna  rind"1  BCr.  18b  10,  Ml.  2*  14, 
145d  3.  This  form  occasionally  appears  in  later  literature,  e.g.  secht 
rind,  SR.  101,  202,  257,  tri  truth  SR.  1041,  na  ocht  trdthLU.  28a  4. 
In  O.Ir.  the  ending  -a  also  appears,  na  doirsea  Ml.  46a  19,  leura3 
Sg.  67b  11.  The  explanation  is  simple.  In  the  nom.  ace.  pi.  of 
neut.  -o -stems  there  was  a  form  without  and  a  form  with  a, 
e.g.  cenel  and  cenela*  After  the  analogy  of  cenela  to  cenel  was 
formed  dera  to  Mr.  In  Mid.  Ir.  -a  is  the  common  ending,  e.g. 
derail.  7b  18,  31b  16,  BB.  459a22,  478M1,  ardclessalfi '.  114M2,5 
lenna  BB.  453a  13,  renda  TT.  179,  reanna  BB.  451b  20,  renna 
MC.  13,  lenna  37.6 

GENITIVE  PLURAL. 

O.Ir.  forms  like  gn'imae 7  were  early  replaced  by  analogical  forms 
like  gnim.  In  Fel.  Oeng.,  Ep.  397,  der  already  appears.  In 
Mid.  Ir.  the  old  form  survives  only  in  certain  phrases. 

SE. :  cath  873,  4675,  dan  7212,  der  871,  922,  dind  990,  6805, 
firt  694,  gles  938,  gnim  626,  698,  2390,  mind  989,  6806,  nith  6041, 

1  IF.  x,  76. 

2  The  dat.  mindaib  Ml.  35d  16  by  rendaib  BCr.  18C  4  is  because  in  mind  the 
i  is  radical,  in  rind  it  has  come  from  e,  cf.  E.  Schmidt,  IF.  i,  72. 

3  The  vocalism  of  the  first  syllable  is  peculiar.     A  contamination  of  *biur 
(from  *beru)  and  bera?     In  bera,  etc.,  is  the  e  due  to  the  influence  of  neut. 
-o-stems? 

'      4  Cf.  CZ.  iv,  63,  489. 

5  But  with  change  to  the  masc.  ace.  elissu  121b  16. 

6  In  Mid.  Ir.  the  masc.  -i-stem  rind  'point'  follows  the  inflexion  of  rind 
'star,'  e.g.  renna  LL.  90"  37,  TT.  1348,  rennaib  LL.  91a  52  (see  also  below, 
p.  231).     Schmidt,  IF.  i,  69,  note,  derives  rind  from  ro  +  ind.     But  to  judge 
from  a  da  nind  YBL.  98a  1,  it  would  seem  that  ind  is  neuter.     The  ace.  pi.  is 
eima  LU.  65*  35,  the  dat.  is  indaib  67»  17,  BB.  470b  4,  476b  35,  36.     The  dat. 
indaib  points  to  a  stem  indu- ;  in  enna  by  indaib  the  e  must  be  analogical,  tnna  : 
ind  =  renna  :  rind  =  lenna  :  lind,  etc. 

7  It  has  been  customary  to  give  the  gen.  pi.  e.g.  of  bith  as  bithe ;    of  the 
existence  of  such  a  form,  however,  I  can  discover  no  evidence.     Mid.  Ir.  betha, 
srotha,  point  to  O.Ir.  bethae,  srothae;    bethae  (MS.  betha)  should  be  restored 
in  Fel.  Oeng.  Prol.  156,  where  it  rhymes  with  grethae  (MS.  gretha),  gen.  pi. 
of  grith.     Cf.  further  ferte  Wb.  12b  15,  fertae  Ml.  17C  9,  gen.  pi.  of  firt,  and 
the  common  spelling  of  the  ending  -ae,  e.g.  retae  Ml.  15a  2  (which  in  Acr.  8b  1 
has  become  reta),  fertae  Ml.  40C  22.     All  this  indicates  that  (1)  the  consonant 
before  the  ending  was  non-palatal ;   (2)  that  the  root  vowel  was  liable  to  the 
umlaut  produced  by  a  following  a  or  o.     Hence  the  current  explanation  of  the 
form  needs  some  modification,  for  it  does  not  account  for  these  two  things.     The 
following    is    the    account   which    I   would    suggest.      Idg.    *biteuom    became 
*bitouom,   *bitho,   and,   with  umlaut,    *betho.      But  *betho  fell  together  with 
gen.  ~sg.   betho  from  *bitous.     To  get  a  distinctive  ending  -e  was  borrowed 
from  the  -i-declension,  and  in  particular  from  that  class  of  -i-stems  in  which 
the  preceding  consonant  was  non-palatal.     In  the  new  form  the  consonant  before 
the  ending  remained  non-palatal. 
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recht  1575,  1615,  rind  274,  845,  865,  7424  (but  renn  2259),  sruth 
42,  suth  7283. 

LIT.  Texts  :  FA.  todernam  29b  27,  trath  31a  10  ;  Sc.E.  rind 
37a  32,  crecht  35a  16,  22;  Sc.L.B.  todernam  33b  17;  CA.  grim 
12b  27,  44. 

TT. :  cath  823,  etc.,  crecht  651,  edit  1709,  gnim  301,  mind  1667, 
fe'«  138,  1346,  1419. 

Aen.  :  ceast  ('  cestus ')  460b  24,  etc.,  crecht  478*  43,  gn'im 
457a  12,  13. 

But  in  a  traditional  phrase  tria  lithu  na  mletha  LU.  27b  35,  etc., 
ar  dea  na  muire  j  na  srotha  BB.  482a  12. 

As  to  the  vocalism  of  firt,  sruth,  etc.,  it  may  be  explained  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  nouns  which  the  new  genitives  followed  as 
their  model  the  gen.  pi.  was  the  same  in  form  as  the  nom.  sg. 
In  some  cases  e  appears,  renn  by  rend  SB,.,  PH.,  and  after  the 
analogy  of  this  rend  'points'  LU.  16a  12,  79a  40,  lend  LU.  48*  21, 
reth  SR.  That  this  e  has  anything  to  do  with  the  e  of  the  older 
form  of  the  gen.  is  highly  improbable.  In  rend  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  tendency  of  the  noun  to  form  the  nom.  sg.  rend  =  Mod.  Ir. 
reann,  cf.  rend  'point'  LL.  91a  51,  91b  26;  so  probably  lend, 
Mod.  Ir.  nom.  leann. 

GENITIVE  DUAL. 
Glinn  da  loch,  Hy.  v,  20. 

CHANGE  OF  DECLENSION. 

In  later  Irish  -w-stems  often  pass  into  the  -0-declension,  first  in 
the  sing.  Already  in  O.Ir.  fas  has  fiss  as  well  as  fesso  in  the  gen. ; 
the  frequent  dative  fiuss  resembled  fiur.  Another  isolated  O.Ir. 
instance  is  tomais  Ml.  20a  21.  Examples  from  Mid.  Ir.  are: — 

dg,  'battle,'  g.s.  dig  TT.  1349,  1997,  by  ago,  TT.  1584;  but 
n.pl.  ago,  TT.  1614. 

ammus,  n.pl.  amais  (as  ace.)  BB.  467a  9. 

cless,  g.  clessa  and  cliss ;  see  Windisch  Wb.  and  Meyer, 
Contributions. 

cocad,  g.  cocaid  SR.  3042,  TT.  822,  855,  BB.  467a  20,  468b  20, 
469a  26,  by  coctha  TT.  852,  BB.  468b  13,  470»  18 ;  but  n.pl.  cocthi 
TT.  4,  ace.  coctha  BB.  456a  8. 

comram,  g.  comraim  TT.  1019,  1348. 

diummus,  g.  diumais  LU.  10b  17,  PH.,  by  diummusa  LU.  10b  15. 
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dorm,  g.  doruis  SR.,  LIT.  29»  8,  n.pl.  dorais  LU.  28b  38.  In 
Mid.  Ir.  nom.  ace.  doirse  =  O.Ir.  doirsea  is  still  common,  e.g.  SR. 
446,  457,  LU.  114b  11,  TT.  2094,  BB.  462b  46,  47la  20. 

elud,  g.  eluid  BB.  475a  8,  24,  by  eluda  484a  31. 

itnmarmus,  g.  immarlois  SR.  1438,  4994,  imarbuis  LU.  35b  19. 

inmus,  g.  indmais  TT.  1647,  PH.,  by  indmusa  PH. ;  nom.,  acc.pl. 
indmassa  TT.  1651,  1796,  ace.  innmassa,  LU.  6a  17. 

mdracus,  g.  indracuis  PH. 

oipred,  g.  oiprid  PH. 

6mun,  g.  dffiam  PH. 

peccad,  g.  peccaid  LU.  32b  24,  PH.,  by  pecctha  PH.,  n.pl.  peccaid 
PH.,  bjpecda  LU.  17a  13,  ^ec^Aa  PH.,  acc.^mfa  LU.  32b  32. 

senchas,  g.  senchais  SR.  1786,  by  senchassa  6638  ;  ace.  pi.  senthusa 
LU.  15b  14. 

*fc,  g.  *eY* l  LU.  8b  42. 

tomus,  g.  tomuis  SR.  374,  462. 

In  the  Sagas  Fergus,  g.  Fergusa  has  for  its  voc.  Ferguis  LU. 
57b  3,  etc.,  by  T^w*  LU.  58b  4,  etc. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  triub  'tribe'  is  replaced  by  treb,  e.g.  n.s.  treb  SR. 
4433,  4881,  5149,  g.  treibe  4483,  dat.  treib  4193,  ace.  dethreib  7083, 
dual  di  threib  4624,  n.pl.  treba  4432,  4433,  4437,  dat.  trebaib  4730. 

Consonant  Stems  ending  in  an  Explosive. 

NOMINATIVE  SINGULAR. 

For  ri,  rig  is  common  in  JEn. ;  mil  '  soldier '  is  replaced  by  milid, 
e.g.  SR.  2092,  2701,  TT.  372,  1920,  JSn.  468b  25  ;  escarait  for 
escara  LU.  42b  13. 

DATIVE  SINGTJLAE. 

In  the  O.Ir.  glosses  nouns  like  bethu,  oentu,  have  the  dat. 
btthaid,  6entaid,  or  bethu,  6entu,  cf.  GC.2  256  sq.  By  cathraig, 
cathair  appears,  Wb.  13b  1,  Ml.  74*  13,  Sg.  28a.  8.  From  tene 
comes  tenid  and  ten2  Ml.  31d  4.  In  old  texts,  though  I  have  no 
examples  from  the  glosses,  nouns  like  slige  have  also  a  dat.  like 

1  An  old  neuter  -w-stem.     In  na  teidi  BB.  478*  2,  ace.  teit  LU.  8b  42,  it  has 
become  fern.,  and  is  inflected  like  an  -a-stem.      Nom.  pi.  tri  thet  JR.C.  xiii,  438, 
g.  tetae'Ml.  51C  4. 

2  The  -i-stem  fraig,  frega,  which  is  associated  in  certain  phrases  with  tene,  in 
Mid.  Ir.  develops  dental  forms,  cf.  "Windisch  Wb. ;  similarly  daig,  dega  'fire,* 
ef.  Indei  to  Togail  Troi. 
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the  nom.  In  Mid.  Ir.  texts,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
long  forms  are  the  common  ones  in  the  dat.  as  in  the  ace. 
Instances  of  the  short  forms  from  Mid.  Ir.  are  : — 

SE. :  gleo  6585,  ma  5283. 

LIT. :  DaBr.  bethu  I7a  16,  Aid.  Nath.  cathair  38b  27. 

TT.  gleo  1872  (by  gliaid  2007,  2015). 

.<En. :  cathair  (by  cathraig\  trichai  450b  1,  cf.  coica,  LL.  103*  39, 
tricha  LU.  49a  14. 

PH. :  dorchatu,  oitiu,  and  oite,  sendatu  (by  sendataid),  ailib 
(by  abbaid),  gleo,  coimdiu  (by  coimdid}. 

ACCUSATIVE  SINGULAK. 

In  the  Old  Irish  glosses  the  form  of  the  nom.  occasionally 
replaces  that  of  the  ace.,  cf.  GO.2  257,  where  add  foirlthetu 
"Wb.  9b  10.  Instances  from  Mid.  Ir.  texts  are,  e.g. : — 

SE.  :  bethu  807,  tin  3571,  5399  (MS.  cind},  5484  (but  cinaid 
3576,  3620,  4994),  tene  314  (but  tenid  1891 '),  ceo  7183,  gleo  246, 
2698,  3895,  4131,  ruiri  778,  ardruire  7560,  sechtmoga  757,  ficki 
5628.s 

LU.  Texts:  CA.  ceo,  FA.  illatu  (  =  ildatu)  27»  10,  Sc.L.B.  itu 
-33a8. 

Nenn. :  cathair  (by  cathraig}. 

^En. :  gleo  480a  4  (by  gliaid  460b  33,  46 la  12),  ara  472b  42, 
cathair  (by  caihraig~]  saepe. 

PH. :  letha  (by  lethaid),  dorchadu,  cm  (by  cinaid"),  coma  (by 
comaid\  coimdiu  (by  coimdid]. 

Isolated  instances  of  nom.  for  ace.  are: — car  a  LL.  82a  10,  drui 
LTJ.  47a  24,  Eocho  LL.  9a  42,  Fiacha  8a  4,  lia  TT.  1804,  tricha 
LIT.  118b  14. 

TRANSITION  TO  THE  GUTTUEAL  DECLENSION. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  many  nouns  in  -r  pass  into  the  guttural  declension 
after  the  analogy  of  cathir,  cathrach,  and  the  like.  Such  are,  e.g. : — 

cassar  (Mod.  Ir.  casair],  g.  casrach  SE..  902  (by  casra  8308), 
g.  p.  casrach  902,  dat.  pi.  casrachaib  8170. 

dair,  darach,  see  Windisch  s.v.,  and  add  ace.  pi.  daracho  BB. 
45 la  13.  O.Tr.  daur,  daro. 

1  Also  cen  tein  1475. 

2  In  dia  rohort    .     .     .    noijichit  mill    .    .     .    ocus  coeca  ar  cet  eorad  7233 
.the  nom.  pi.  fichit,  if  the  text  is  sound,  is  also  used  for  the  ace. 
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dochair  BB.  452a  30,  g.  dochrach  451a  26.  O.Ir.  dochor.  There 
is  the  same  change  of  nom.  in  Mid.  Ir.  deochair  SR.  125  =  O.Ir, 
dechor. 

lassar,  lassair,  g.  lasrach  SR.  8188,  ace.  lasraig  TT.  408,  409, 
but  lasra  BB.  450b  12,  ace.  lasair  462a  2,  gen.  pi.  lasrach  SR.  901, 
but  lassar  PH.  O.Ir.  lassar,  g.  lasrae  Ann.  Ul.  645. 

Temair,  g.  Temrach  LU.  52a  17,  ace.  Temraig  52a  17. 

The  same  change  is  found  in  many  loan-words,  e.g. : — 

ablgitir,  g.  abbgitrech,  but  ace.  aibghitir  LS.  814. 

alto'ir,  altorach,  but  ace.  altoir  PH. 

carcar,  carcair,  g.  carcrach  SR.  3267,  LU.  33b  11,  PH.,  ace.  pi. 
carcracha  PH.,  dat.  carcrachaib  TT.  128,  but  dat.  sg.  carcair  SR. 
3283,  3290,  PH.  ace.  caran'r  SR.  3219,  3264,  PH.,  dat.  pi.  carcraib 
LS.  3637. 

cathair,  g.  cathrach  LU.  33a  26,  but  dat.  sg.  cathakr  SR.  4516, 
LU.  32a  9,  dat.  pi.  cathairib  LU.  34a  1. 

magister,  g.  magittrech  LU.  32a  5,  BB.  207b  18.  O.Ir.  gen. 
magistir,  Ascoli  Gloss,  ccclxxi. 

manistir,  g.  manistrech  LU.  39a  17,  gen.  pi.  mainiitreach  LS. 
2474,  but  dat.  eg.  mainistir  LS.  953,  3295. 

numir,  n.pl.  numrecha  YBL.  264b  16. 

saltair,  g.  saltrach  SR.  7788,  but  dat.  saltair  PH. 

senister,  g.  senistrech,  ace.  senisteir  SR.  4236. 

sendir,  g.  senorach  LS.  3846,  4310. 

After  the  analogy  of  s.g.  s#e7  :  sailech  O.Ir.  az7,  a^o  becomes 
a*7,  fl^7ec!A,  cf.  Windisch  "Wb.  and  Meyer,  Contrib.  s.v.  So  in 
Mid.  Ir.  the  borrowed  epistil  has  gen.  pi.  epistlech  LS.  154,  but 
dat.  pi.  epislib  MC.  89. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  sg.  the  guttural  form  is  rare,  except 
in  the  genitive. 

In  O.Ir.  athir  passes  into  the  guttural  declension  in  the  plural 
in  the  compound  uasalathraig  Ascoli,  Gloss.  L.  In  Mid.  Ir.  such 
forms  are  common  in  the  plural  of  athir,  brdthir,  mdthir,  siur,  by 
the  side  of  the  older  forms.  Examples  will  be  found  below, 
pp.  237  sq. 

Consonant  Stems  ending  in  a  Nasal. 

DATIVE  SINGULA.B. 

In  the  O.Ir.  glosses  nouns  in  -u  have  besides  -in  also  -e  and  -u  in 
the  dat.,  cf.  GC.2  265,  further  Mume  dat.  of  Mumu  Ann.  Ul.  734 
by  Mumu  LU.  56b  39.  From  Mid.  Ir.  I  have  no  collections. 
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ACCUSATIVE  SINGULAR. 

In  O.Ir.  aisndis,  g.  aisndisen,  makes  both  dat.  and  ace.  aisndis, 
accuis  makes  ace.  accuis  Ml.  90a  7.  In  SR.  airmitiu  makes  airmitm 
1744,  and  airmitiu  837,  similarly  in  PH. ;  tichtu  makes  tichtu 
1123,  1322,  talam  makes  talam  31,  but  usually  talmain.  An  ace. 
Muma  is  found  LIT.  39a  23.  I  have  no  further  collections. 

CHANGE  OF  DECLENSION. 

Corresponding  to  O.Ir.  retglu,  retglann  '  star,'  we  have  in 
Mid.  Ir.  retla,  retlande  LU.  36a  24,  like  persu  persainde  (see  above, 
p.  212).  So  O.Ir.  dile,  dilenn  'deluge,'  becomes  in  Mid.  Ir.  diliu, 
dilinde  BB.  22b  45.  In  Mid.  Ir.  tichtu  is  replaced  by  tiachtain  • 
from  this  the  gen.  is  tiachtana  LL.  4b  28. 

Neuter    -N-stems. 

DATIVE  SINGULAR. 

In  O.Ir.  forms  like  gremmaim,  ceimmim  are  regular.  In  later 
O.Ir.  shorter  forms  begin  to  appear: — fordiuclaimm  Ml.  19d  5, 
75b  4,  maidm  84C  9  (MS.  maim},  maidm  85C  6,  cindruim  78b  4. 
In  Mid.  Ir.  the  short  forms  are  common,  the  long  forms  are 
exceptional.  Thus  already  in  SR.  we  have  anmaimm  632,  3854, 
remim  1634,  but  beim  6920,  dim  (bis)  469,  gairm  1487,  ingrim 
6480.  In  later  LU.  texts  we  have  e.g.  anmm  32a  27,  dreim  38b  37, 
foglaim  4a  36,  40,  gairm  32b  34,  gen  2b  45  by  anmaim  (MS.  anmain) 
32a  45,  anmum  42b  11.  In  LGr.  we  have  foglaim  2a  15,  20 ;  in  TT. 
ceim  1035,  1505,  reim  1644  by  anmum  48  ;  in  .2En.  gairm  457b  13, 
lem  476a  20,  maidm  483b  40,  484a  21,  seinm  454b  36. 1 

NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE  PLURAL. 

In  later  O.Ir.  anman,  etc.,  become,  with  doubling  of  the  final  n, 
anmann,  etc.,  cf.  CZ.  iv,  483.  In  Mid.  Ir.  anmann,  ceimenn,  etc., 
are  the  usual  forms.  For  -nn,  -nna  appears  in  later  Mid.  Ir.  From 
LU.  I  have  no  examples.  From  LL.  I  have  noted  anmanda  89a  11, 
101b  38.  Of  BB.  texts  JEn.  has  anmann  450a  26,  garmann  478b  20. 
Nenn.  has  anmanda  203a  47.  Of  LBr.  texts  MacConglinne  has 
anmand,  cemend,  mirend,  nadmand,  sesbemend  by  anmanna,  mirenda. 

1  In  MacConglinne  there  is  a  literary  revival  of  the  longer  forms : — anmam  93, 
imim  by  imm  81,  Ionium  101.  In  that  curious  archaizing  composition,  The  Life 
of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  the  long  forms  are  also  used  as  nominatives,  e.g. 
anmaim  4,  cormaim  8. 
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PH.   has    anmand,   comanmann,   but   usually  anmanna,   ceimenda, 
Umenda.1 

CHANGE  OP  DECLENSION. 

In  O.Ir.  arbor  is  inflected  in  the  oblique  cases  like  an  w-stem : 
g.  arbe,  dat.  arbaimm,  etc.  In  Mid.  Ir.  arbor  is  inflected  like  an 
-o-stem ;  for  examples  see  Meyer,  Contributions,  s.v. 

Nouns  of  Relationship  in  -E-. 
GENITIVE  PLTTEAL. 

In  O.Ir.  this  ends  in  -e :  athre,  mdthre,  etc.2  In  Mid.  Ir.  athrt 
etc.,  have  been  replaced  throughout  by  the  analogical  athar,  etc., 
e.g.  athar  SR.  4987,  brdthar  SR.  4470,  7320. 

For  transition  of  these  nouns  to  the  guttural  declension  see 
above,  p.  234.  Examples  will  be  found  below,  pp.  237,  238. 

Neuter    -s-stems. 
GENITIVE  PLURAL. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  the  O.Ir.  forms  like  slebe  are  giving  place  to  shorter 
analogical  forms  like  sl'iab. 

SR. :  (a)  nime  1114,  7733,  tin  506. 

(£)  dun  7342,  leth  3152,  lethglenn  4720,  primdun  7342,  sliab  223. 

TT.  :  (a)  aruade  1555. 

(/3)  sliab  1440. 

-Sin.  (a)  tire  456a  6,  tigeadh  457a  15. 

GENITIVE  DTJAL. 

The  shorter  form  also  makes  its  way  here : — 
SR. :  primleth  4290 ;   TT.  fir  2256,  but  Uithe  598,  etc.,  idaltige 
1046. 


1  In  PH.  mgreim  has  partly  changed  its  declension.      After  the  gen.   sg. 
inyreime  and  ingrema  (in  and  no),  d.  ingrim  are  formed  ace.  pi.  ingremai,  dat. 
ingremaib  by  ingremandaib. 

2  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  ii,  696,  speaks  of  an  O.Ir.  mdthar,  brdthar,  which  he 
•would  derive  directly  from  the  Idg.  gen.     But,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  forms  do 
not  exist;  in  Sg.  31a  12  mdthar  is  gen.  sg. ;  in  Fel.  Oeng.  Prol.  10,  some  MSS. 
keep  the  old  gen.  brdithre.     In  Ir.  we  must  start  from  athre,  etc.,  analogical 
transformations  of  the  Idg.  forms.     Mid.  Ir.  athar,  etc.,  are  again  analogical 
transformations  of  athre,  etc.  ;  that  these  forms  should  coincide  with  those  which 
the  regular  development  of  the  Idg.  forms  would  have  given  in  Irish  is  a  curious 
freak  of  chance,  but  nothing  more. 
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Apart  from  these  forms  I  have  noted  only  isolated  irregularities. 
From  dun,  g.s.  duin  is  common  by  the  side  of  duine.1  From  sl'iab, 
n.pl.  sliabu  appears  TT.  1380  for  the  common  slebe  or  sleibte  (see 
below,  p.  239).  Glenn  becomes  fern.,  and,  after  the  analogy  of 
g.s.  glinne,  d.s.  glinn,  developes  forms  of  the  -a-declension  in  the 
plural,  e.g.,  glenna,  Trip.  Life  112,  216,  TT.  2234,  glendaib  Trip.L. 
96,  100  (\)j  glinnib  144),  PH. 

Nominative   and   Accusative   Plural   of  Masculine   and 
Feminine  Consonantal  Stems.2 

As  the  development  is  of  the  same  kind  in  all  these  stems,  they 
may  be  conveniently  taken  together. 

NOMINATIVE  PLURAL. 

Either  (a)  the  old  nominative  remains  or  (j3)  it  is  replaced  by 
the  accusative  form. 

SK. :  (a)  cinaid  3625,  coraid  4660  ;  carait  5829 ;  brithemain 
5516  ;  athir,  senathir  4990,  brdthir  3128,  3493,  5813. 

(ft)  cathracha  5195  ;  cinta3  1412,  comlada  411,  druidi  3849. 

LU.  Texts. 

FA.  :  (a)  n6idin  27b  24,  brethemain  30a  44,  30b  29. 

Aid.  Ech.:  (a)  Ulaid  38b  31,  M,fiUd  39a  3;  brdthir  38b  15. 

(ft)  derbsethracha  38b  12. 

Sc.L.B. :  (a)  coin  33a  23. 

(ft)  nathracha  33a  15;  tmti  33a  30. 

SAM. :  (ft)  sethracha  2b  22. 

CA. :  (a)  filid  5b  3. 

TT. :  (a)  cdirig  101,  rig  152,  etc. ;  cinaid  507,  curaid  268,  etc., 
mtlid67l,  827,  1848,  1864;  carait  826. 

(ft)  cathracha  1385,  1625,  1795;  Idmdoti  1345,  milidi  227,  618, 
854,  915,  1337,  1354,  1602,  1627,  1681,  1861,  rt^At  1345,  secheda 
1731,  2045,  teinte  177,  tehgtha  1295. 

Nenn. :  (a)  druid  210a  48,  210b  5,  31,  32;  brethamain  206b  22. 
(ft)  righdha  (sic)  209b  25  ;  namaite  210a  51. 

1  It  seems  to  occur  earliest  in  proper  names. 

2  Of  a  plural  of  neuter  stems  ending  in  an  explosive  the  only  certain  instance 
which  I  have  got  is  from  det.    In  O.lr.,  as  Thurneysen  has  shown  (KZ.  xxxvii, 
423),  the  plur.  is  det,  later  deta,  and  still  later  deoit  LL.  98b  22. 

3  cinnta  already  in  Ml.  62d  5. 
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(a)  rig  453b  8,  456a  10,  465b  9,  468b  43,  475b  30, 
476a  33,  477a  11,  478b  37,  airdrig  465b  42,  urrig  475b  30,  ruirig 
456a  10,  465b  9;  bidluid  469b  7,  curaid  449a  36,  453b  8,  475a  36, 
475b  30,  476a  33,  483a  22;  ndmait  454b  24,  455a  41,  471a  17, 
479b  24  ;  coin  473a  47. 

Q3)  cathracha  480a  6,  481a  46,  nathracha  454a  38,  41,  rig* 
449a  36,  466b  37,  airdriga  475*  44  (but  airdrighi  466b  37), 
wr#a  465b  9,  476b  39;  druidi  465b  20,  seicheda  461a  3,  tengtha 
454*  33,  fcvi«>tt»  453b  10;  brdithri  482b  11,  ma^Ar*  479a  39, 
481a  17,  seathra  481a  18,  seathracha  479a  40. 

MC.  :  (a)  riy  45  ;  digid  I3,Jilid  45. 

(ft)  tendti  105. 

ACCUSATIVE  (AND  VOCATIVE)  PLUBAL. 

In  Mid.  IT.  -a  tends  to  be  replaced  by  -u  after  the  analogy  of 
-o-stems,  e.g.  rigu  :  riff  =firu  :  fir.  (In  Mod.  IT.  the  ace.  is  in  part 
replaced  by  the  nom.  From  the  Mid.  IT.  texts  which  I  have 
examined  the  only  instances  of  this  which  I  have  noted  are  coraid 
SR.  2408,  bidbaid  and  fechemain  in  PH.) 

SR.  :  (a)  cathracha  2812,  4754,  nathracha  3851,  riga  7252; 
sethra  2978. 

(/3)  brdthriu  4640  (  :  cftt),  3113  (voc.),  4700  (voc.  :  du);  mdthri 
7471,  7474  is  ambiguous. 

LU.  Texts. 

FA.  :  (/3)  a^rftt  30a  28. 
DaJBr.  :  (/3)  brithemnu  (voc.)  17a  35. 
Sc.L.B.  :  (£)  car^w  33a  41. 
CA.:  (y3)  aegedu  12a  44,filedu  5b  25. 
TT.  :  regularly  -w  :  rigu,  curadu,  etc. 

Nenn.  :  (/3)  rigu  207b  48,  208a  10;  m'deadu  209b  37;  co»«o^ 
207b  44. 

-<:En  .  :  As  we  have  seen  above,  in  this  text  -u  is  confused  with 
-a  in  the  ace.  pi.  of  -o-stems.  This  confusion  will  explain  the 
presence  of  -a  by  -u  in  consonant  stems:  daracho  45  la  13,  riga 
478b  39  ;  braithriu  481a  19,  derbbraithri  467*  24,  maithri  (voc.) 
461b  39,  seathra  467b  17,  seathracha  468a  37. 

MC.  :  ailechu  (:  aineba]  5;  colbadu,  imdadu  97;  conu  (voc.) 
23,  29. 
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Dental  Plurals. 

In  Mid.  and  Mod.  Ir.1  there  is  a  plural  ending  in  -te,  -ta.  Such 
a  plural  would  develop  regularly  in  dental  stems,  in  which 
a  consonant  (I,  n,  or  a  dental)  preceded,  which  prevented  the 
aspiration  of  the  dental.  Thus  tene  would  make  in  O.Ir.  n.pl. 
tenid,  ace.  pi.  teintea,  d.pl.  teintib ;  in  Mid.  Ir.,  with  confusion  of 
nom.  and  ace.,2  it  would  become  nom.  ace.  teinte,  or  teinti,  dat. 
teintib.  So  from  Une,  g.  Uned,  would  come  in  Mid.  Ir.  nom.  ace. 
leinte,  dat.  Uintib  •  from  cin  would  come  nom.  ace.  cinta,  dat. 
cintaib.  On  the  analogy  of  these  there  were  developed  from  non- 
dental  stems  containing  n  or  I,  e.g. : — 

I6n,  n.pl.  I6nte,  lonti  TT.  163,  1264,  1887,  d.  lo'intib  SR.  2507. 
In  TT.  936  lonti  has  spread  to  the  gen.  pi. ;  cf.  tented  BB.  452a  5, 
462a  7,  471a  45. 

bron  '  quern,'  d.  pi.  br6ntib  LIT.  68a  26. 

lind,  lintib  TT.  808.     Mod.  Ir.  linn,  linte,  etc. 

mdin  (g.  monae,  mono),  mointi  LS.  3663  =  Mod.  Ir.  mdinte. 

fdnjdntu  LU.  114a  4,  fdnta  LL.  101a  46,  fdntaib  LL.  95b  11 
(butfdnaib  TT.  1989). 

glenn.  As  we  saw  before  O.Ir.  glinne,  glinnib  became  in  Mid.  Ir. 
glenna  and  glennaib,  and  these  became  further  glenta  LL.  101a  46 
(glenta  i  fdnta},  LS.  3662,  and  glentaib  TT.  1989,  LL.  95b  46,  PH. 

all  '  cliff ' :  alltaib  BB.  45  lb  9. 

buale,  bualti  TT.  1673.     Mod.  Ir.  buailte. 

caill  '  wood,'  coittti  BB.  452b  42,  caitttib  SB,.  6269,  coilltib 
BB.  45  la  12,  463a  37,  467b  12.  Mod.  Ir.  coillte. 

comthinol,  comthinoltaib  LU.  31a  23. 

The  only  plural  which  I  have  found  in  Mid.  Ir.  when  the 
t  would  not  be  deaspirated  by  the  preceding  consonant  is  that 
of  sliab,  slebte  LIT.  50a  39,  sleibti  TT.  1406,  1564,  BB.  450a  18, 
452b  42,  slebtib  BB.  45 lb  8,  24  (but  slebiu  450a  26).  Here  the 
dental  plural  is  probably  due  to  association  with  glenn  and /cm. 

The  Dual. 

NOMINATIVE  AND  ACCUSATIVE. 

In  O.Ir.  consonant  stems,  besides  the  normal  forms  such  as  doit 
(fr.  d6e]  Corm.  s.v.  cerball,  gualaind  (fr.  gualae]  YBL.  91a  24,  liic 

1  For  Mod.  Ir.  cf.  Finck,  i,  §§  426,  434,  440,  445,  453 ;  Dottin,  pp.  40,  41 ; 
Christian  Brothers'  Irish  Grammar,  pp.  43,  46,  51. 

2  In  -w-stems  like  slondwd  the  0.  Ir.  nom.  and  ace.  Tvould  become  alike  slointe. 
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(h.lte)  LIT.  91a  24,  lurgain  (ir.lurgae)  YBL.  91a  13,malaich(iT.malae} 
YBL.  91a  21,  serid  (fr.  w»V)  LU.  69a  29,  sligid  (fr.  *%<?)  Cormac, 
s.v.  roth,  there  appear,  after  the  analogy  of  nouns  like/er,  *&*7,  and 
athir,  in  which  the  nom.  ace.  dual  coincided  with  the  nom.  sg., 
also  the  forms  of  the  nom.  sg.  are  (fr.  a/re  '  temple ')  Thesaurus 
Pala30-hibernicus  ii,  249,  ara  (  =  arae,  fr.  arae),  ara  '  charioteer ' 
LU.  57b  15,  foil  LU.  134a  4,  tene  Cormac  s.v.  beltene.1 

In  Mid.  Ir.  both  the  longer  and  the  shorter  forms  appear, 
•e.g.,  nathraig  TT.  362,  cathmilid  1256,  rigmilid  1851,  sechid  2046, 
curaid  478,  rig  1078,  etc.,  BB.  454a  30,  tenid  LL.  99a  28,  by  cing 
LL.  99a  27,  Une  LL.  99a  22.  Unfortunately  the  forms  are  not  of 
common  occurrence. 

GENITIVE. 

Mid.  Ir.  forms  of  the  gen.  have  been  noted  above,  pp.  228, 
231,  236. 

DATIVE. 

In  Mid.  Ir.,  beside  the  old  dative  forms  are  found  sometimes  the 
iorms  of  the  nom. :  forna  da  th'ir  SB,.  2370,  don  da  oenbratan  7624, 
fora  dib  cbalaid  (  =  culadaib]  LU.  113b  17,  asna  da  berla  sechtmogat 
LL.  2a  39,  assna  da  luing  sin  3b  4,  cona  di  noemvig  PH.  2568,  don  da 
fer  dec  PH.  2687,  don  da  apstal  dec  3076,  cona  da  suil  MC.  89,  cona 
di  Idmaind  91,  for  da  bairgin  9.  These  are  forerunners  of  the  Mod. 
Ir.  dual,  in  which  one  form  serves  for  all  cases. 

THE  DUAL  OF  THE  AETICLE. 

In  O.Ir.  in  serves  for  all  cases;  in  Mid.  Ir.  for  in,  na  also  appears. 
SB,.,  Nom. :  (a)  in  da  mesraigthe  158,  in  da  se  rind  257. 

(ft)  na  da  gaeth  dec  85,  na  da  thuaith  dec  4633,  na  da  sliiag  5881. 

Ace. :  (/3)  na  da  mesraigthe  160,  na  da  iasc  7626,  na  da  mac  7682, 
na  di  bai  5433,  na  diphiair  7467,  na  di  Maire  7475. 

Gen.  :  (/3)  na  da primleth  4290,  na  daflesc  4328. 

Dat. :  don  da  oen  bratan  7624,  but  for  na  da  th'ir  2369,  dona  dib 
trebaib  deec  4730,  etc. 
LU.  Texts,  Nom. :  (a)  an  da  gein  52b  23. 

(/3)  na  di  chruim  3a  20,  na  da  chruim  3a  39,  na  da  nert  3a  39, 
na  da  chuirr  5b  1,  na  da  apstal  27b  20,  na  da  draic  dec  29b  19. 


1   In  Bv.  23  mi  appears  not  only  as  the  ace.  (ter),  but  also  as  the  gen.  in 
co  cenn  da  mi,  if  the  text  is  sound. 
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Acc.  :  na  da  chldr  3a  15,  na  da  cnoc  118b  29. 
TT.,  Nom. :  (ft)  na  da  ingin  106. 

Acc. :  (ft)  na  da  chorcair  1554. 

Gen.:  (a)  in  da  leithe  598,  1822,  1832,  1926,  1932,  1933,  in  da 
idaltige  1046. 

(ft)  na  da  leithi  548,  na  da  ban  1058,  na  da  bliadan  1817. 
Boroma  (LL.),  Nom. :  (a)  in  da  muicc  296a  27. 

Gen. :  (a)  in  da  ingin  297b  3. 

(ft)  na  da  ingen  295*  15,  na  da  coiced  302b  39,  na  da  choiced 
302b  41,  49. 

PH.,  Nom.  :    (a)  in  da  apstal  1919,  in  da  gataigi  2855,  in  da 
mtiscach  3042,  in  da  modh  7330,  in  da  noemoig  2565,  in  da  assan  4557. 

(ft)  na  da  riff  1113,  na  da  apstal  1627,  1630,  na  da  sruith  1932, 
na  da  descipul  4550,  4556,  na  da  recht  4551,  4563,  na  da  popul 
4577,  na  da  phopul  4596,  na  da  duine  4628,  na  da  Muire  3455, 
3586,  na  da  eclats  3457,  3587,  na  da  gne  3558,  3561,  na  da 
shualaig  4603. 

Acc. :  (a)  in  da  thr eland  2487,  in  da  chuid  7590. 

(ft)  na  da  latrand  1209,  na  da  recht  4554,  na  da  phopul  4564. 

Gen. :  (a)  in  dafer  dec  2920. 

(ft)  na  dd  ech  4458. 

Dat. :  (a)  on  dib  rachtaib  6783,  don  dafer  die  2687,  so  3076. 

(ft)    dona    dib    cennturib   2253,    so   4445,    6690,    ona   dib  rigw 
stchtmogat  1408. 
j-En.,  Nom. :   (a)  in  da  marcsluag  480a  38. 

Acc. :  (a)  in  da  luing  460a  27,  in  da  cath  476b  24. 

Gen. :  (a)  in  da  lethi  47 la  45,  in  da  cathmil-  484a  15,  in  da  sluay 
474a  46,  in  da  slogh  477a  16. 
MC.,  Nom. :  in  dd  loan  77. 

Acc. :  in  di  chammrand  5. 

Gen.  :  in  da  chaillech  5. 
LS.,  Nom. :  in  da  phopul  1476,  in  dd  clamh  1591. 

Acc. :  in  da  fhorba  1897,  in  dd  espoc  dhec  4110. 

As  to  the  supersession  of  in  by  na,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
started  while  in  still  lived  in  the  nom.  pi.  masc.  of  the  article. 
In  accordance  with  that  it  might  be  further  conjectured  that  in 
the  dual  na  invaded  the  nom.  fern,  and  the  ace.  pi.  of  the  dual 
before  it  invaded  the  nom.  masc. ;  such  a  conjecture  finds  support 
in  the  distribution  of  form  in  SE.  But  in  SR.  na  is  firmly 
established  in  the  gen.  "Was  this  through  the  influence  of  the 
gen.  pi.  ?  In  later  LIT.  texts  na  is  the  regular  form  in  all  cases. 
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In  later  Mid.  Ir.  there  is  a  curious  reversion  to  in  for  all  cases. 
So  in  Mod.  Ir.  the  dual  is  an  da,  don  da,  etc.,  for  all  cases.  That 
there  is  any  historical  connection  between  later  Mid.  Ir.  in  dd, 
Mod.  Ir.  an  dd,  and  the  O.Ir.  forms,  is  highly  improbable ;  it 
would  involve  the  supposition  that  Mid.  Ir.  na  dd  was  purely 
literary,  while  in  truth  na  dd  and  in  dd  appear  in  texts  of  the 
same  kind  but  of  different  dates,  such  as  the  Togail  Troi  and 
the  Story  of  the  ^Eneid.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition 
that  when  the  dual  ceased  to  have  different  forms  for  different 
cases,  the  similarity  of  the  general  dual  form  to  the  singular  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  singular  article,  which  itself  had  the 
same  form  throughout  except  in  the  gen.  fern.  In  our  texts  it 
is  occasionally  doubtful  whether  we  have  a  survival  of  the  old  or 
the  beginning  of  the  new. 

Confusion  of  Dative  and  Accusative  after  Prepositions. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  p.  210,  in  course  of  time  the  accusative 
disappeared  in  the  singular  and  plural.  After  prepositions  in 
Mod.  Ir.  the  old  accusative  is  represented  by  the  dative.  In  the 
singular  a  trace  of  the  old  distinction  remains  after  a  preposition 
followed  by  the  article,  when  there  is  sometimes  aspiration,  some- 
times eclipsis ;  in  different  dialects,  however,  aspiration  and  eclipsis 
have  spread  analogically  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  In  the  dual 
in  time  the  old  dative  disappears. 

SINGULAR. 

Here,  unfortunately,  my  collections  are  very  incomplete.  I  must 
be  content  to  give  what  I  have  noted,  pointing  to  a  confusion  of 
the  cases,  under  various  headings. 

(a)  The  Form  of  the  Case. 

In  most  classes  of  nouns  the  dat.  and  the  ace.  were  the  same  in 
form.  In  -o-stems,  where  they  were  different,  the  dat.  form  in 
time  disappeared,  see  above,  pp.  213  sq.  Examples  of  dat.  for  ace. 
are  cosinn  oen  fiur  (:  asbiur}  SB,.  3572,  i  Hue  LU.  4a  16,  foa  ruse 
PH.  1322,  fo  mud  126.  In  neut.  -s-stems  the  two  forms  were  also 
distinct;  examples  of  dat.  for  ace.  are  isin  sleib  PH.  6295,  isint 
shleib  7225,  where  in  the  one  case  the  article  is  in  the  ace.  form, 
in  the  other  in  the  dat. ;  conversely,  tech  is  used  for  tig  PH.  7572. : 

1  In  eter  ingen  J  dichtlt  LU.  74b  14  the  nom.  form  is  remarkable.  It  looks 
a  forerunner  of  the  Mod.  Ir.  rule  that  in  the  singular  idir  is  followed  by  the 
nominative. 
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(b)  Aspiration. 

After  the  dative  of  the  article  the  noun  is  aspirated,  after  the 
dative  of  the  noun  there  is  aspiration  of  a  following  closely  con- 
nected word.  In  the  following  instances  aspiration  appears  where 
in  O.Ir.  the  case  would  have  been  the  accusative  : — fan  chetharaird 
TT.  183,  immon  mac  tharhgirthid  252,  tria  guth  challaire  PH.  2607. 
Conversely,  with  prepositions  which  governed  the  dative  aspiration 
is  often  wanting  after  the  article.  Thus  on  J&&.  I  have  a  note  that 
after  the  article  aspiration  is  not  usual.  In  PH.  after  the  instances 
of  cossin  quoted  by  Atkinson,  p.  588,  there  is  no  aspiration ;  with 
*  n-  cf.  isin  catJiraig  11,  isin  crotch  123,  isin  sligid  929. 

(c)  Eclipsing  n-.1 

In  O.Ir.  the  ace.  of  the  article  eclipsed,  also  the  accusative  of 
a  noun  eclipsed  a  following  closely  connected  word.  To  trace  the 
disappearance  of  this  n-  would  need  a  special  investigation.  The 
following  are  instances  which  I  have  noted  where  it  is  omitted  : — 
i  n-6entaid  aingel  LU.  17a  36,  fri  dered  domain  18a  2,  fri  lucht  aile 
28a  22,  fri  forcetol  brethre  30a  11,  i  rrtcht  dobran  40b  30,  fond  uile 
domun  PH.  5286,  fri  breithir  Isu  2780,  a  n-inad  aile  203,  similarly 
328,  1740,  2050,  2951,  tre  chumachta  De  150,  similarly  2008, 
3486,  4871,  6085. 

Conversely,  in  Mid.  Ir.  eclipsis  appears  after  prepositions  which 
originally  governed  the  dative,  e.g.,  SE,.2  for  tuaith  n-Israhel  7114, 
for  clainn  n-'iraig  6530,  for  crick  n-IsraMl  6908,  ria  h-Gola  h-ger 
5784,  ria  ii-Dauid  n-dian  5890,  riasin  cath  h-gur  6489  ;  TT.  cosin 
m-brait  838;  .2En.  co  n-grain  n-aduathmar  454a  31,  gusin  duille 
n-orda  463a  23,  for  each  m-buada  456b  43,  i  cofleid  n-aibind  n-oiregda 
453a  32,  i  cride  n-Didaine  453a  42,  os  mullach  h-Daired  461*  18, 
riasin  muilli  (  =  m-builli]  461a  20  ;  PH.  co  «-,  glossary,  p.  588, 
iarsin  m-bethaid  4669,  cf.  iarsin  m-belra  n-Ebraide  LBr.  114b  34. 

PLUEAL. 

In  Mid.  Ir.  prepositions  which  originally  governed  the  accusative 
are  commonly  followed  by  the  dative.3  Rarely  in  early  Mid.  Ir., 

1  For  O.Ir.  see  Thurneysen,  CZ.  v,  1  sq. 

2  If  the  forms  are  not  due  to  later  corruption.     From  LU.  I  have  noted  no 
instances. 

3  Already  in   O.Ir.  there  is  confusion  after  ar,    cf.  GC.S  623  ;    after  for 
Ml.   74C  20,   cf.  foraib  =forru  Ml.  33a  9,  42a  4,  15,  54a  5,  72a  11,  72d  18, 
74C  20,  90C  25  ;    suidib  appears  for  suidiu  after  cm  Ml.  20d  3  (cf.  cenaib  20d  4) 
for  Ml.  101d  6,  fri  Wb.  3l»  18,  Ml.  121b  7,  Sg.  61*  6,  im  BCr.  18b  3    la 
Wb.  8»  12,  I7d  11,  21b  11,  Sg.  4>  9,  etc.,  tri  Ml.  56b  15. 
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more  frequently  later,  prepositions  which  originally  governed  the 
dative  are  followed  by  forms  without  -b. 

(a)  Dative  for  Accusative. 

SB. :  co  colomnaib  2644,  similarly  5598  ;  eter  nimib  196,  similarly 
3122;  for  tonnaib  2614,  similarly  4466,  4766,  5036,  5398,  5582; 
frisna  nemdaib  1604,  similarly  2094,  3239,  3280,  3394;  i  coie 
cressaib  152,  similarly  1550,  2650,  3548,  6238;  la  buidnib  7188; 
dar  garbaib  gelt  3441,  similarly  7188  ;  tria  ilberlaib  2762.  In  this 
next  I  have  not  noted  the  occurrences  of  the  old  construction. 

LU.  Texts. 

SAM. :  (a)  for  clannaib  2b  2  ;  i  tri  rannaib  la  14. 

Nenn. :  (a)  cen  armaib  3b  43  ;  et'ir  na  clarlestraib  3a  12. 

(ft)  forBretnu  3b  40,  4b  1 ;  fri  Sretnu  3b  23,  32,  similarly  4a  19. 

CA. :  (a)  eter  scolaib  11*  43,  similarly  lla  37;  fri  tuathaib 
14b  5  ;  lafonnaib  6a  7 ;  dar  a  suilib  5a  19. 

(ft)  amal  Grecu  14b  43,  eter  firu  5a  16,  similarly  5b  41,  6a  5, 
13a  7,  14b  4 ;  frisna  firu  12a  6  ;  la  firu  6a  6,  similarly  6a  8,  9, 
10,  9b  24. 

DaBr. :  (a)  eter  airbrib  17b  30  ;  for  anmannaib  I7a  9 ;  ria  toebaib 
17b  35. 

FA.  :  (a)  eter  na  hairichtaib  27b  27 ;  for  ainglib  27a  25 ;  fri 
grddaib  28a  16,  similarly  28a  21,  30b  22;  i  m-brdgtib  30a  2; 
imma  m-brdgtib  30b  12,  similarly  30b  20  ;  la  demnaib  30b  34, 
similarly  31a  13,  31 ;  dara  n-gnusib,  dara  roscaib  29*  7,  similarly 
30b  21  ;  triana  tengthaib  30a  41,  tr'iana  cendnaib  30a  41. 

(ft)  eter  n6emu  j  n6emogu  28a  7,  similarly  27b  17  ;  frisna  srotha 
29a  33,  similarly  29b  9,  30a  21,  31b  12  ;  le  heolchu  28b  36. 

Sc.L.B. :  (a)  eter  noi  n-gradaib  33b  43,  similarly  33b  44  ;  forsna 
f'irenaib  32a  26,  similarly  33b  2,  3 ;  fri  scelaib  31b  37,  similarly 
31b  38,  39,  41,  33a  3;  i  m-belaib  33b  8,  similarly  33b  22,  35; 
tria  sualchaib  7  cdingn'imaib  32b  30,  similarly  32b  41. 

(ft)  cen  choernu,  cen  cardiu  33a  41  ;  eter  bm  7  marbu  32b  9. 

Sc.E. :  (a)  forsna  d6enib  37a  40  ;  hi  sualchib  36b  34,  similarly 
36b  43 ;  triama  saeglaib  36b  8,  similarly  36b  28,  29. 

(ft)  eter  pecthachu  7  firenu,  similarly  35b  36,  36"  16,  37b  44  ; 
fria  apstalu  35a  32. 
Aid.E. :  (a)  frisna  ncsmaib  41a  5. 
(ft)  cen  eochu  39b  14;  seek  cuu  40b  10. 
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FCC. :  (/8)  eter  maccu  42a  38. 

GAS. :  (/3)  la  Goedelu  52*  23. 

SCO. :  (a)  eter  nttaib  113a  28,  hi  tirib  113b  40. 

(/3)  /or  In'ttmi  114a  41 ;  fri  maithi  114a  30,  similarly  115a  11  ; 

*  m-brosnacha  114b  10;  lat  chretmecho  113b  39,  similarly  114a  33, 
115a  27. 

The  rarity  of  («)  forms  is  in  accordance  with  the  higher  antiquity 
of  the  text,  see  above,  p.  203. 

CL.:  (/3)  lafiru  H7b  25. 

On  LG.  I  have  a  note  :  ' '  The  old  distinction  is  mostly  preserved. 
But  i  tirib  6b  17,  isna  hetrigib  15a  28,  i  n-dtthrubaib  20b  25,  im 
doitib  18b  34,  for  Coldsib  18a  16,  for  maccaib  20b  24,  la  tri  maccaib 
8a  15,  la  maccaib  9b  51,  la  Laignib  15b  15,  26a  8,  re  (=  la,  cf.  3a  7, 
6a  50)  maccaib  20a  11." 

For  TT.  and  ^JEn.  I  have  no  complete  collections.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  examples  which  I  have  gathered,  in  JEn.  the 
accusative  is  comparatively  rare  ;  in  TT.  the  ace.  is  the  more 
common  after  etir  and  for  ;  after  con-  my  instances  are  nearly 
balanced ;  the  dative  prevails  after  in  and  ri  (=  la}. 

(b)  Forms  without  -b  for  the  Old  Dative. 

In  SB,,  this  is  rare : — grada  (:  gldmd)  264,  for  Laigniu  2354, 
for  sretha  (:  letha]  2362,  iar  ruini  185.  In  LIT.  texts  it  is  also 
very  rare :  —forma  crunnu  28b  8,  do  anmand  (but  another  text  has 
anmandaib]  31b  2,  dona  cleirchi  41a  10,  fiad firu  118a  34.  In  TT. 
we  have  co  cetheora  lanna  1543,  co  tedra  fethana  1552.  From 
.2En.  I  seem  to  have  no  instances.  In  MC.  it  is  frequent : — a  mecna 
71;  cona  aradnu  81,  cona  cethri  cru  89;  do  pecdachu  73,  dona 
sl6gu  59,  do  chaeldnu  89,  91  ;  iar  n-deichtimna  49,  ina  Idmu  91, 

*  cerdu  43  ;   o  chndmu  17,  ona  biadu  77  ;   6s  buadu  51,  osna  rosca 
97.     For  PH.  examples  will  be  found  in  Atkinson's  Glossary,  s.v. 
co  n-  p.  588,  do  p.  650,  i  n-  p.  746  (where  omit  2831  and  add  isna 
crunda  1260,  ina  mogadu  6576,  inar  n-aingliu  7260),  6  p.  826. 

In  rosca  MC.  the  radical  syllable  shows  the  vocalism  of  the  old 
dat.,  in  crunda  PH.  of  the  old  ace.  But  that  we  should  have  here 
simply  a  resurrection  of  ace.  forms  is  most  improbable.  Bather 
the  growing  confusion  in  later  texts  points  to  phonetic  decay  in 
the  ending  of  the  dative.1 

1  For  the  dat.  ending  in  Mod.  Ir.  dialects  cf.  Dottin,  Melanges,  p.  44. 
Phil.  Trans.  1905.  17 
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DUAL. 

Here  the  old  ace.  is  usually  retained,  e.g.,  eter  nn  da  mesraigthi 
SR.  160,  similarly  LU.  3a  15,  28b  5,  114b  15,  18,  118b  29, 
Mn.  460a  27,  46 la  36,  467a  24  ;  fri  da  mile  LU.  29a  27  ;  *  n-di 
raind  d6c  5123  ;  im  da  setig  LU.  52a  28.  The  only  instance  of 
dat.  for  ace.  which  I  have  is  i  n-dib  rannaib  derbda  dec  SK,.  208. 
In  accordance  with  what  we  have  seen  above,  p.  240,  the  reverse 
is  the  rule,  the  dat.  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  ace. 

The  Dative  Plural  of  the  Adjective. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  language  the  dat.  pi.  in 
-b  has  disappeared  in  the  adjective. 

SR. :  Here  the  ending  in  -b  is  the  normal  form.  Exceptions  are 
sethraib  socJiraide  2974,  clannaib  aibni  3826,  fona  crichaib  caspianda 
4012,  i  n-etgodaib  c'ilecda  6872. 

LU.  Texts.  Here,  again,  in  the  texts  which  I  have  examined 
(which  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  dat.  and  ace.  of  the 
noun,  pp.  244  sq.,  with  the  addition  of  Seel  Tuain),  the  -b  forms  are 
normal.  Exceptions  are  rare: — ossaib  alia  16a  15,  similarly  27, 
srethaib  sainemla  28b  6,  6na  maccaib  aile  52b  27. 

LG. :  On  this  text  I  have  a  note  that  the  dat.  seems  usually 
to  end  in  -b. 

TT. :  Of  -b  forms  I  have  noted  six  occurrences ;  of  the  other 
form,  fifty -five. 

JEn. :  Of  -b  forms  I  have  noted  fourteen  occurrences ;  of  the 
other,  eight,  in  five  of  which  there  are  two  adjectives.  There  is 
an  admixture  in  cathaib  croda  curataib  459a  12,  cathbarraib  firailli 
forordaib  476b  2,  and  forna  crichaib  comfoicsib  uili,  where,  un- 
fortunately, I  have  lost  the  reference. 

MC. :  Of  -b  forms  I  have  noted  two  occurrences  (one  of  them 
with  two  adjectives) ;  of  non-3  forms,  eight,  in  three  of  which 
there  are  two  adjectives. 
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Angard,  Ogart,  Overgart.  These  M.E.  words  are  all  given 
in  N.E.D.  They  are  usually  explained  hy  '  arrogant '  or 
'  arrogance,'  which  suits  the  context  in  most  cases.  In  one  place, 
I  think  angard  simply  means  'excess';  as  in  "  thurgh  angard 
of  pryde,"  i.e.  "through  excess  of  pride";  Destr.  of  Troy,  9745. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  words  are  of  Norse  origin, 
but  they  have  not  been  solved.  It  is  suggested  in  N.E.D.  that 
angard  resembles  O.N.  agjarn,  '  ambitious.' 

I  prefer  to  consider  overgart  first ;  and  I  believe  that  the  suffix 
-gart,  also  spelt  -gard,  is  actually  the  same  word  as  gart,  the 
pp.  of  the  famous  verb  gar,  to  cause,  make,  or  do.  Hence  overgart 
simply  means  '  overdone,'  and  therefore  '  excessive ' ;  or  if  used 
as  a  sb.,  '  excess.'  I  find  some  evidence  for  this.  Kalkar,  in  his 
Mid.  Dan.  Diet.,  has  " overgore,  to  overdo";  also  an  old  gloss, 
in  Latin  and  Mid.  Danish  :  "  affatim,  offrflodigen,  offuergiort." 
This  shows  that  overgiort  could  be  used  as  an  adverb  ;  and  also 
points  to  an  adjectival  use  of  the  word,  with  the  sense  (  excessive,' 
or  '  abundant ' ;  which  seems  to  be  suitable.  Again,  Eietz  has 
the  Swed.  dial,  gor,  '  mature,'  also  in  the  form  gjord,  which  has 
the  final  d.  And  he  says  that  this  gor  is  a  derivative  of  gar  a, 
to  do,  i.e.  of  North.  E.  gar. 

As  to  ogart,  Mr.  Mayhew  suggests  that  here  the  prefix  is  Icel. 
of-,  meaning  '  over,'  as  in  of-gangr,  overgoing,  i.e.  excess.  The 
same  prefix  of-  once  occurred  in  Swedish  ;  Ihre  gives  of-stor,  very 
strong  ;  and  Noreen  has  of-starkr,  exceeding  strong  ;  0.  Swed. 
Grammar,  §  57,  A.  (1).  Aasen  has  Norw.  ov-,  as  in  ov-sterJt, 
ov-stor,  very  strong ;  and  I  believe  that  the  M.E.  ongart  (of  which 
only  one  example  is  cited  in  N.E.D. ,  s.v.  ogart}  is  either  a  mistake 
for  ogart,  or  at  any  rate  for  ougart.  The  form  angard  I  take  to 
be  wholly  a  ghost -word,  though  cited  in  N.E.D. ;  I  guess  it  to 
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be  another  form  of  ogart,  and  to  be  an  error  for  augart.  We 
find  the  forms  awgart  in  Cursor  Mundi,  478  ;  ougard,  awgarde, 
id.,  7318;  awgerd,  awgardly,  etc.,  "Wars  of  Alexander  (glossary). 
In  the  last-named  glossary  I  suggested  this  same  explanation  of 
-gard,  but  I  erroneously  gave  the  prefix  as  af- .  I  find,  however, 
Icel.  af-at  =  of-at,  excess  in  eating.  Observe  that,  in  Cursor 
Mundi,  478,  ouergart  and  awgart  both  alike  mean  '  arrogance,' 
i.e.  excess  of  conduct.  I  conclude  that  gart  meant  originally 
'  done,'  and  that  the  prefix  over-  (whence  of-  and  perhaps  of-} 
denoted  'excess.'  I  suggest  that  angard  should  be  struck  out. 
The  prefix  of-  appears  as  uv-  in  Swed.  dialects  (Rietz). 

Further,  Ross,  in  his  Norweg.  Diet.,  has  gjert,  adv.,  exceedingly; 
which  he  connects  with  Icel.  gerr,  another  spelling  of  the  pp.  gorr 
(Vigfusson,  p.  224,  col.  1) ;  but  there  was  also  an  occasional  form 
gor£r  of  the  pp.  (Noreen,  §  445,  2 ;  note  2).  And  the  Icel.  gert 
would  exactly  give  the  M.E.  form  gart. 

Berth.  The  KE.D.  says  of  this  word: — "A  nautical  term  of 
uncertain  origin ;  found  first  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Most  probably  a  derivative  of  BEAB,  v.,  in  some  of  its  senses ; 
see  esp.  sense  37."  I  believe  that  it  may  be,  ultimately,  from  the 
same  root  as  the  verb  to  tear,  but  that  such  connexion  is  very 
remote ;  and  I  think  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  quarter  which  has  not  hitherto  been  considered. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  native  word,  as  the  final  th  shows  ;  and  the 
spelling  should  rather  be  birth,  with  i.  I  connect  it  with  the 
M.E.  ourien,  to  beseem,  A.S.  gebyrian,  to  beseem,  often  used  as 
an  impers.  verb,  meaning  "it  pertains  to,  becomes,  is  suitable." 
Compare  further  the  A.S.  lyre,  a  favourable  time  or  opportunity, 
also  found  as  gebyre,  allied  to  O.H.G.  gaburi,  a  chance,  a  lot, 
an  event.  If  the  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  be  examined, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  primary  sense  of  berth  is 
a  fit  time  or  place,  esp.  a  favourable  position  or  'convenient 
place.'  The  E.D.D.  explains  it  as  "a  position,  a  settled  home"; 
and  further  gives  the  examples: — "He's  got  a  good  berth  for 
his  feet,"  i.e.  a  favourable  position,  a  convenient  place.  And 
again: — "Get  a  good  berth  on  it  with  both  hands,"  i.e.  a  secure 
position,  a  convenient  grasp.  It  was  esp.  a  sea-term ;  thus 
Captain  Smith  says:  "keep  your  berth  to  windward";  i.e.  take 
sufficient  sea-room.  Phillips,  in  1706,  defined  it  as  "convenient 
sea-room  " ;  and  Falconer  as  "  sufficient  space  for  a  ship  to  swing 
in " ;  possibly  going  back  to  the  sense  of  what  is  convenient 
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or  suitable.  The  phrase  "he  has  a  good  berth"  means  "he  has 
a  place  that  suits  him,"  a  place  wherein  he  is  comfortable.  The 
verb  to  berth  is  defined  in  N.E.D.  as  "  to  place  a  ship  in  a  suitable 
position,"  which  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice  that  there  may  be  cognate  words  in  several  languages. 
I  connect  it  with  Du.  beurte,  which  Hexham  explains  as  "pro- 
prietie  or  convenience  " ;  cf.  M.  Dan.  bort,  a  turn,  course,  or  order 
in  which  men  do  a  thing,  i.e.  a  convenient  time  ;  M.  Swed.  lord, 
a  turn,  of  which  Ihre  gives  the  example,  thet  cer  min  lord,  it  is 
my  turn  now ;  Norw.  byrt,  a  duty,  a  turn  (as  in  M.  Swed.) ; 
E.  Fries,  bort,  a  turn,  an  appointed  time,  a  regular  order,  a  fit 
moment.  The  last  was  especially  used  as  a  nautical  term;  thus 
bort-ford  is  a  regular  journey,  made  at  stated  times,  and  lortschip 
is  a  ship  that  goes  regularly  from  one  port  to  another  and  back 
again.  And  in  the  Bremen  "Worterbuch  we  find  Low  G.  bort, 
a  regular  turn  or  order ;  with  the  very  important  example  in  der 
bort  liggen,  lit.  '  to  lie  in  the  berth ' ;  i.e.  to  be  lying  ready  for 
their  turn,  said  of  ships  whose  turn  it  is  to  start.  The  same 
authority  has  lort-schip  and  lort-schipper,  applied  to  ships  and 
crews  that  went  regularly  every  week  from  Bremen  to  Amsterdam ; 
and  it  is  indeed  a  hard  case  if  the  English  sailor  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  word,  or  no  equivalent  for  a  word  that  was  known  to  every 
sailor  from  one  end  to  another  of  the  Dutch  coast.  I  submit, 
then,  that  the  E.  berth  or  birth  is  simply  the  English  form, 
perhaps  with  a  peculiarly  English  use,  of  the  Du.  beurte,  M.  Dan. 
bort,  M.  Swed.  lord,  Norw.  byrt,  E.  Fries,  and  Low  G.  bort, 
These  are  obviously  allied  to  the  A.S.  ge-byrian,  to  suit;  Du. 
geleuren,  to  happen,  befall;  Dan.  lor,  one  ought  to  do  a  thing; 
Swed,  bora,  ought,  shall,  also  to  be  fit  or  proper ;  Gr.  gebiihren, 
to  be  due  to,  to  fit,  to  suit,  to  become.  And  I  further  think  that 
all  these  are  derived,  with  mutation,  from  the  weak  grade  of  the 
root-verb  leran,  to  bear.  The  N.E.D.  gives  the  M.E.  verb  under 
the  form  lir,  to  behove,  the  latest  example  being  from  the  Scottish 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  Mr.  Mayhew  says : — "  As  to  the  spelling, 
cf.  herd  from  hyrde,  stern  from  styrne,  and  kernel  from  cyrnel" 

Birr,  a  strong  wind.  This  is  duly  given  in  the  N.E.D.,  and 
is  derived  from  the  weak  grade  of  beran,  to  bear.  It  is  also  noted 
that  it  rightly  means  a  favourable  wind.  I  would  connect  it  with 
A.S.  gebyre,  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  the  verb  gelyrian, 
discussed  above  under  Berth.  I  take  birr  and  berth  to  be  closely 
related  words. 
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Boast.  I  once  suggested  (wrongly)  that  boast  may  be  English, 
and  allied  to  the  A.S.  bog-ian,  to  boast.  But  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  derivative  from  bog-ian  in  A.S.,  given  in  Bosworth,  though 
wrongly  explained.  He  has  log-ung,  'crookedness,  perversity/ 
a  sense  due  to  bug-an,  to  bend,  and  perhaps  the  true  original 
sense.  But,  in  his  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  sense  is  '  boasting,' 
as  it  is  joined  with  up-ahefednes  or  'pride.'  However,  the  word 
occurs  in  a  gloss,  which  settles  the  matter.  In  Mone's  Quellen, 
p.  435, 1.  92,  we  find :  "  ostentationis,  boinge."  And  ostentatio  means 
'boasting,'  not  'perversity.' 

Buffet.  "Little  Miss  Huffet  Sat  on  a  bu/et,"  is  the  variant 
quoted,  s.v.  Buffet,  sb.  (2),  in  N.E.D.  of  a  rhyme  which  is 
familiar  to  me  with  the  reading  tuffet,  meaning  a  tuft  of  grass,  as 
shown  in  a  picture  by  Millais.  This  buffet  is  explained  to  mean 
a  three-footed  stool,  of  unknown  origin.  But  just  as  touffette  is  the 
deriv.  of  touffe,  a  tuft,  so  bouffette,  which  Hamilton's  modern 
F.  Diet,  explains  as  'a  tuft,'  is  from  bouffe,  which  Cotgrave 
explains  as  "a  swollen,  or  swelling  cheek."  The  reference  may 
be,  I  think,  to  the  rounded  or  puffed  out  top  of  a  stuffed  hassock  ;. 
and  if  so,  the  derivation  may  be  from  M.F.  bouffer,  "to  puff,  to 
blow,  to  swell  up,"  Cotgrave. 

Bunney.  Duly  given  in  the  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  but  without  an 
etymology.  It  not  only  means  a  chine,  but  a  culvert,  or  conduit 
for  water.  The  final  -y  in  such  words  often  arises  from  the 
French  suffix  -e.  The  word  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  the 
O.F.  bount,  'tuyau,  canal';  Roquefort.  Cf.  O.F.  boune,  borne; 
Roquefort.  [He  probably  should  have  written  bonne  and  bonne. ] 
In  Picard  and  Normandy  and  in  the  Rouchi  dialect  the  E.  word 
bourne,  a  boundary,  limit,  F.  borne,  appears  as  bonne;  see  Moisy 
and  Hecart.  Unfortunately,  Roquefort  gives  no  authority  for  the 
form.  But  it  resembles  mod.  Prov.  bourneu,  borneu,  bournel, 
bornel,  bourne,  bournec,  given  by  Mistral  with  the  sense  '  tuyau 
de  conduite,'  which  he  connects  with  borno,  borgno,  '  creux,  cavite, 
canal  voute,'  etc.  I  am  unable  to  proceed  further.  (Partly 
printed  in  N.  and  Q.,  10  S.  i,  489.) 

Cape.  The  curious  M.E.  verb  cape,  to  look  up,  occurring  only 
in  Chaucer,  is  duly  explained  in  N.E.D.,  but  only  s.v.  Gaper 
from  which  it  is  distinct,  as  is  there  pointed  out.  A  cross- 
reference  is  advisable,  and  should  be  noted  for  the  Supplement. 

Carsar.  In  "Wright -"Wiilker's  Yoc.,  652.  7,  is  the  entry  :— 
"  Scarificator,  Anglice,  carsar^."  The  form  carsar  is  not  in  N.E.D., 
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but  is  interesting  as  being  an  older  form  of  M.E.  garcer,  one  who 
scarifies,  from  M.E.  garcen,  to  scarify,  mod.  E.  gash.  The  M.E. 
garcen  is  from  O.F.  garser,  Late  L.  caraxure,  to  gash,  cut,  incise, 
from  Gk.  -^apaaaeiv,  to  incise.  The  form  carsar  is  from  O.F. 
*carser,  intermediate  between  garser  and  caraxdre. 

Coble,  a  kind  of  boat.  Explained  in  the  N.E.D.  as  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  allied  to  Bret,  caubal.  I  note  here  that  Legonidec 
gives  the  Breton  form,  as  in  use  at  Vannes,  precisely  as  Jcobal. 
He  adds  that  there  was  a  variant  form  kobar  in  more  general  use. 
The  latter  is  the  origin  of  F.  gabarre,  a  lighter  (Cotgrave) ;  so 
that  coble  and  gabarre  are  the  same  word.  The  mod.  F.  form  is 
gabare. 

Crewel.  It  is  noted,  in  N.E.D.,  that  this  word  is  commonly 
found  in  the  plural,  though  most  of  the  examples  given  are  in 
the  singular.  The  "Whitby  glossary  has:  "  Crules,  worsted  of  all 
colours  for  fancy  work."  Crewel  is  explained  as  "thin  worsted 
yarn,"  but  the  original  sense  was  rather  a  'hank'  or  'skein' 
of  such  yarn ;  and  the  usual  English  application  of  it  to  the  yarn 
itself  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  did  not  rightly  catch 
the  sense  of  the  French  word.  It  would  be  a  natural  mistake,  as 
it  did  refer  to  the  yarn  itself  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is 
well  used  in  a  quotation  dated  1865 : — "  She  threw  down  her 
basket  of  crewels,"  i.e.  her  variously  coloured  skeins  of  yarn.  The 
word  may  be  explained  from  the  O.F.  escroelles,  escrouelles, 
lit.  'small  shreds'  or  'portions,'  hanks,  or  skeins.  Godefroy 
has:  "  escrouelles  de  laine,"  portions  of  wool,  A.D.  1336.  It  is 
a  dimin.  of  O.F.  escroe,  escroue,  a  shred,  a  word  of  Germanic  origin, 
from  M.  Du.  schroode,  a  shred.  [It  is  therefore  quite  distinct  from 
O.F.  escrouelles,  scrofula,  which  is  also  represented  in  E.  by  crewels ; 
see  N.E.D.]  The  E.  crewels,  pieces  of  yarn,  is  a  doublet  of 
scrolls;  and  the  shorter  forms  seen  in  "green  crue"  and  " crewe" 
are  not  scribal  errors  (see  Crewel,  i,  ft},  but  correct  forms,  being 
doublets  of  escrow  and  screw,  a  shred  of  parchment.  [Compare 
also  scroyles,  meaning  (1)  scrofula,  (2)  miserable  rascals.]  Roquefort 
even  has  O.F.  escroue,  a  piece  of  cloth ;  escroe,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
strip  of  parchment;  also  "cordon,"  i.e.  a  twist.  Hence  a,  crewel 
may  perhaps  have  been  a  '  little  shred '  of  yarn,  the  precise  sense 
in  practical  work,  though  usually  applied  by  the  English  to  the 
yarn  itself. 

Crimp.  Said  to  be  unknown  in  O.E.  But  in  Wright-Wulker's 
Voc.,  col.  328,  1.  26,  we  find:  "  Calamistratis,  gecrymptum." 
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Calamistratus  means  "  crisped,  or  curled  with  a  curling-iron." 
The  N.E.D.  has:  "crimp,  b.  to  wrinkle  or  crumple  minutely"; 
the  extract,  dated  1772,  speaks  of  "the  Italian  method  of  crimping 
crapes."  I  think  the  y  is  correct,  from  the  weak  grade  (krump) 
of  the  strong  verb  found  as  krimfan  in  O.H.G. ;  so  that  crimp  is 
much  the  same  as  crumple.  So  also,  Bietz  gives  Swed.  dial. 
krympa,  to  wince;  krympa,  sb.,  a  drawing  together,  from  the 
str.  vb.  krimpa. 

Curl.  The  adj .  crulle,  curly,  is  known  from  Chaucer.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  two  English  variants,  curl  and  crul, 
have  parallel  forms  in  Scandinavian.  Aasen  gives  Norw.  kurle, 
a  curl,  as  a  by-form  of  krulle.  As  to  Du.  krullen,  to  curl,  Franck 
connects  it  with  E.  Fries,  krillen,  to  bend,  to  make  crooked ;  from 
a  Teut.  base  *krel,  of  which  *krul  (*Jcurl}  is  the  weak  grade.  The 
second  grade  (*kral]  appears  in  G.  Jcralle,  a  crooked  claw  or  talon. 

Dog.  The  use  of  dog  or  fire-dog  to  mean  '  andiron'  is  of  French 
origin.  The  F.  name  is  chenet,  i.e.  'little  dog.'  Hatzfeld  says 
that  the  heads  of  the  andirons  often  represented  the  heads  of  dogs. 

Frisk,  Frisky.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  adj.  frisky  is  older 
than  frisk  as  a  sb.  or  verb.  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  frisky 
was  an  E.  adaptation  of  the  O.F.  frisquet,  given  by  Godefroy  as 
meaning  'brisk  or  lively,'  and  noted  also  in  Moisy's  Glossary  of 
the  Norman  dialect.  Compare  the  E.  spelling  friscay  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  shorter  form  frisque  was  used  in  the 
same  sense,  and  accounts  for  the  E.  adj.  frisk,  i.e.  frisky,  which 
is  now  obsolete.  This  O.F.  frisque  is  certainly  from  the  O.H.G. 
frisc,  which  not  only  meant  '  fresh,'  but  also  brisk  and  lively. 
So  also  the  E.  Fries,  frisk  and  Du.  frisch  mean  '  fresh,  vigorous, 
lively';  and  we  may  confidently  connect  frisky  with  fresh. 
Palsgrave  has:  " Fresshe,  gorgyouse,  gay,  or  well  besene";  and 
gives  frisque  as  one  of  the  French  equivalents. 

Hazy.  The  N.E.D.  notes  that  the  adj.  hazy  is  nearly  a  century 
older  than  the  sb.  haze;  so  that  the  sb.  may  have  been  taken 
from  it.  No  satisfactory  origin  has  been  found  for  it.  But  I  have 
accidentally  come  across  an  0.  Low  G.  word  which  resembles  it. 
The  Bremen  AVorterbuch  has:  Aas,  carrion  (as  in  G.);  whence 
aas-natt,  or  so  natt  as  een  Aas,  used  of  anything  that  is  both 
wet  and  dirty ;  in  Liibeck  they  also  say  asig,  meaning  wet  or 
dirty,  especially  of  weather ;  as,  asig  Weer,  wet  and  dirty  weather ; 
and  in  Mecklenburg  the  verb  asen  means  to  do  wet  and  dirty 
work.  The  Supplement  also  gives  the  example :  de  Strate  is  asig, 
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the  street  is  dirty.  The  glossary  by  Berghaus  says  that  aasig 
means  dirty  or  wet;  also,  that  it  was  freely  used  in  the  port  of 
Hamburg  amongst  sailors  as  a  term  of  abuse,  with  much  the  same 
sense  as  the  E.  beastly.  He  also  notes  the  phrase  aasig  We'er 
for  dirty  and  wet  weather.  I  think  it  just  possible  that  our 
sailors  picked  up  the  phrase  aasig  We'er  for  '  wet  and  dirty 
weather'  in  the  port  of  Hamburg,  and  prefixed  an  h  to  it  on 
their  own  account.  The  original  sense  of  hazy  was  thick  and 
misty,  as  applied  to  the  weather;  afterwards,  it  came  to  mean 
dim  and  indistinct.  There  would  then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
etymology,  since  aasig  is  an  adj.  formed  from  the  Gr.  aas,  carrion, 
fully  explained  in  Kluge  as  a  derivative  of  the  verb  essen,  to  eat. 
The  literal  sense  of  aasig  We'er  comes  very  near  the  E.  phrase 
'  beastly  weather ' ;  which  is  not  inappropriate,  from  a  nautical 
point  of  view.  I  offer  this  as  a  mere  guess. 

Inkle,  a  kind  of  tape.  The  origin  suggested  in  the  N.E.D.  is 
the  Du.  enJcel,  single;  with  the  remark  that  historical  connexion 
is  wanting.  This  can  only  be  supplied  from  Dutch  sources ;  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  meanwhile  that  we  have  further  evidence 
as  regards  the  form  of  the  word.  First,  the  Du.  word  is  also  spelt 
inJcel.  For,  in  the  "W.  Flemish  Glossary  by  De  Bo,  we  find  : 
"  Enlcelooge,  Inkelooge  (i.e.  single  eye),  that  which  is  called  omoog 
in  Dictionaries."  This  Du.  omoog  is  the  F.  picot,  "purl  on  the 
edge  of  lace."  But  secondly,  we  have  the  important  fact,  not 
recorded  in  N.E.D.,  that  the  E.  word  inkle  was  also  spelt  enkett. 
In  the  Wills  and  Inventories  from  Durham  (Surtees  Soc.,  1860), 
we  find,  at  p.  103  (A.D.  1582),  mention  of  "x  Ibs.  suing  skene 
thred,"  and  of  "brod  enfoll."  In  the  same,  at  p.  236  (A.D.  1593) 
we  have  :  "  v  Ibs.  whyt  inkell"  The  double  spelling  thus  occurs 
both  in  E.  and  Du.,  though  we  cannot  safely  draw  any  conclusion 
from  this  fact.  More  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Ledger.  The  oldest  quotation  in  N.E.D.  is  dated  1481,  with 
reference  to  "a  large  copy  of  the  breviary."  It  occurs  80  years 
earlier;  see  "Wylie's  Hist,  of  Henry  IV.,  iv.  198,  where  he  cites 
"19  portos,  3  liggers  "  as  occurring  in  1401.  As  portos  meant 
a  small  copy  of  the  breviary,  no  doubt  ligger  here  means  a 
large  one. 

Loach,  a  fish.  From  F.  loche,  of  unknown  origin;  Norman  dial. 
loque.  The  Late  L.  name  appears  as  alloca.  This  Late  L.  alloca 
is  scarce,  though  noted  by  Diefenbach.  In  Mone's  Quellen  und 
Forschungen,  I  find,  among  some  lower  Rhine  glosses,  the  entry : 
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"  Alloca,  quappe."  But  the  G.  quappe  means  a  burbot,  or  eel- 
pout  ;  and  the  E.  loach  sometimes  has  the  same  sense ;  see  N.E.D. 
The  above  entry  is  at  p.  299,  1.  41.  And  again,  at  p.  303,  1.  41 : 
"Alloca,  piscis,  eyn  quaep."  It  is  only  possible,  however,  to 
derive  F.  loche  from  a  Late  L.  form  *alocca ;  and  not  from  alloca. 
I  have  not  yet  found  the  more  correct  form ;  but  Florio's  Ital. 
Diet,  has:  " Locca,  or  Locchia,  a  cob,  or  gudgeon  fish."  Also 
Mistral's  Prov.  Diet,  has  both  aloco  and  loco  for  'loach.'  If  we 
compare  Prov.  aloco  with  Ital.  locca,  we  may  fairly  deduce  a  Late 
L.  *alocca  as  affording  the  true  original.  Of  this  form  alloca  may 
well  be  a  misspelt  variant.  These  forms,  *alocca,  alloca  represent 
quite  a  different  word  from  alosa,  alausa,  a  shad.  But  they  have 
been  confused,  since  the  entry  " Hec  alosa,  a  loch"  occurs  in 
"Wright's  Voc.,  ed.  "Wiilker,  705.  1 ;  and  again  in  a  note  to  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  310. 

Mugwort.  I  have  supposed  this  to  mean  midge-wort,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cockayne.  The  A.S.  form  mucgwort  is  spelt 
with  u,  whereas  the  A.S.  for  midge  is  mycg,  with  mutation.  The 
possible  connexion  is  better  seen  in  E.  Friesic  ;  Koolman  gives 
miigge,  a  midge,  and  milggerik,  mugwort;  both  with  the  same 
mutated  vowel  (#). 

Neap.  I  can  find  no  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  neap 
in  neap-tide.  The  spelling  neap-tides  occurs  in  Phillips,  ed.  1658  j 
and  the  Cent.  Diet,  says  that  the  spelling  neape  occurs  in  Greene. 
The  M.E.  form  is  neep.  The  A.S.  form  is  given  as  nep-flod  in 
Wright's  Vocabularies,  where  it  occurs  thrice.  The  two  latest 
of  these  forms  are  of  indecisive  value,  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  the  oldest  form  nep-flod,  occurring  in  the  Corpus  Glossary. 
But  as  the  Tudor  E.  spelling  with  ea  shows  that  the  5  was  open, 
it  is  clear  that,  in  this  instance,  e  is  the  Mercian  equivalent  of 
A.S.  «,  mutated  form  of  a,  from  a  root  *nip  (for  *neip}.  This 
root- verb  occurs  in  M.E.  nipen,  to  pinch,  or  compress ;  see  "  Nypyn, 
premo,  stringo,"  Prompt.  Parv.  This  is  cognate  with  Du.  nijpen, 
to  pinch,  tweak,  twinge,  whence  neep,  sb.,  a  pinch,  or  a  nip.  The 
mod.  E.  nip  is  from  the  weak  grade  of  the  same  root.  Hence 
a  neap-tide  is  a  pinched  or  scanty  or  limited  tide ;  and  we  see 
its  direct  connexion  with  the  root  neip,  to  pinch.  Franck  remarks 
that  there  were  two  parallel  Teut.  roots  with  the  same  sense, 
viz.  *kneip  and  *neip.  Hence  Dutch  has  both  knijpen  and  nijpen,  in 
the  sense  of  '  pinch ' ;  and  the  allied  sbs.  kneep  and  neep.  Low  G. 
has  kriipen,  to  pinch,  and  kneep,  a  pinch.  The  Swed.  kniptdng, 
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a  pair  of  pincers,  appears  in  Du.  as  nijptang,  in  E.  Friesic  a& 
neptange,  and  in  G.  as  kneipmnge.  Neap-tide  is  really  compounded 
of  two  sbs.,  like  E.  Fries,  nep-tange. 

I  find  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  the  E.  use  except  an 
obscure  remark  in  the  Low  G.  Diet,  by  Berghaus,  s.v.  knap,  kneep, 
or  knepe.  He  gives  this  enigmatic  account: — "Ik  hebb  dat  Water 
d'  Knap  qfluurt,  namlich  dem  Meere  bei  Springfluthen,  etc."  This 
seems  to  refer  to  the  neap  -  tide,  and  afluurt  seems  to  mean 
'  watched '  or  '  waited  for ' ;  but  I  cannot  construe  the  dialectal 
example,  not  understanding  the  d\ 

Parch.  The  etymology  of  parch  still  remains  unknown. 
Dr.  Murray's  note  upon  it  briefly  shows  that  the  explanation  of 
it  as  a  by-form  of  pierce  is  not  satisfactory  as  to  the  sense, 
and  I  think  the  suggestion  of  an  explanation  from  the  O.F. 
persecher,  to  dry  thoroughly,  is  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  form. 
I  here  venture  to  propose  a  new  etymology  altogether,  which 
attempts  to  satisfy  both  sense  and  form.  My  notion  is  that 
the  verb  parch,  to  dry,  was  formed  from  the  O.F.  parche,  in  the 
sense  of  parchment;  so  that  it  originally  meant  to  make  like 
parchment,  to  harden.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  while  drawing 
attention  to  this  O.F.  parche,  which  Godefroy  ignores.  It  is  well 
authenticated  in  three  ways  —  (1)  in  a  very  early  quotation; 
(2)  by  its  occurrence  in  Spanish,  as  a  borrowed  word ;  and  (3)  by 
its  occurrence  in  prov.  French.  For  (1)  Bartsch  has  the  lines: 
"Or  est  issus  Noe  de  1'arche,  si  con  gel  truis  escrit  el  parche" 
i.e.,  then  Noah  went  out  of  the  ark,  as  I  find  written  in  the 
parchment,  i.e.  in  the  MS.;  col.  303,  1.  15;  ed.  1887.  And 
(2)  the  Span,  parche,  the  parchment  end  of  a  drum,  is  simply 
borrowed  from  French.  And  (3)  in  a  Yocabulaire  du  Haut  Maine, 
by  C.  K.  de  M.  (Paris,  1859),  I  find  that  a  kind  of  pea  that  is 
elsewhere  called  pois  sans  parchemin  is  there  called  pois  sans  parche ; 
shewing  that  parche  was  a  term  especially  applied  to  the  outer 
pellicle  of  a  pea ;  just  as,  in  modern  English,  parchment  is 
especially  applied  to  the  husk  of  the  coffee-bean  (see  N.E.D., 
Parchment,  §  3).  Perhaps  we  may  connect  the  F.  parche,  in  the 
sense  of  'the  pellicle  of  a  pea,'  with  the  earliest  example  of  the 
English  verb  in  1398: — "  Saresines  put  peper  into  an  ouen  whan 
it  is  new  igadered  and  percheth  and  rostith  it  so,  and  benemeth 
[take  away]  the  vertu  of  burginge  and  of  springinge,"  i.e.  of 
sprouting.  Here  it  actually  means  '  to  harden  a  husk.' 
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Pear.     The  L.  pirum  and  pirus  (for  *pisum,  ^pisus)  may  be 

COgnate    "With    Gk.     a-7Ttoi>,     a-TTtos    (for    *a-7Tt<70i/,     *a-7T«ros)  J     866 

Prellwitz. 

Pony.  I  have  already  suggested  the  etymology  from  O.F. 
poulenet,  a  little  colt.  In  connexion  with  this  I  may  quote  the 
M.F.  poulener,  "  to  fole  as  a  mare  " ;  in  the  supplement  to  Palsgrave, 
p.  952,  col.  3. 

Puke,  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  usually 
identified  with  puce.  It  is  agreed  that  puce  is  lit.  '  flea-coloured ' 
or  brown ;  but,  as  that  is  derived  from  L.  pulicetn,  flea,  it  seems 
impossible  that  puke  can  be  the  same  word.  The  Northern  F. 
form  of  puce  is  pucJie.  The  evidence  certainly  seems  to  show  that 
puke  sometimes  meant  'puce-coloured,'  but  this  may  have  been 
due  to  confusion,  and  may  not  have  been  the  original  sense.  An 
early  example  occurs  in  the  Paston  Letters,  iii.  153  :  "I  wolde 
.  haue  that  same  gowne  off  puke  furryd  with  whyght 
lambe."  Here  puke  may  refer  to  the  stun0  of  which  the  gown 
is  made ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  Hexham  (following  Kilian) 
gives  M.  Du.  puyck,  "wollen  cloth";  a  sense  which  will  suit 
the  above  passage  perfectly  well.  And  I  think  we  may  connect 
this  M.  Du.  puyck  with  the  mod.  Du.  puik,  excellent,  choice, 
first-rate,  of  the  best  quality.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  the 
Du.  puik,  cognate  with  Low  G.  piik,  N.  Fries.  piiJc,  ~W.  Fries. 
puwik,  is  very  obscure.  Koolman  notes  that  the  E.  Fries,  puk, 
choice,  fine,  is  specially  used  of  cloth  and  linen.  Cf.  "  Sixteene 
yeardes  of  fine  pewke" ;  Wills  and  Inventories,  ed.  J.  Raine 
(Surtees  Soc.),  i.  289 ;  A.D.  1587.  In  Shakespeare's  epithets 
"puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,"  the  reference  may  be  to  the  stuff 
itself,  although  Baret  (1580)  explains  puke  colour  as  "between 
russet  and  blacke,"  which  would  serve  just  as  well  as  a  definition 
of  puce  colour. 

Rabbit.  The  earliest  quotation  in  N.E.D.  is  dated  1398.  I  find 
it  occurs  just  ten  years  sooner.  In  Grose's  Antiquarian  Repertory 
(1807),  i.  78,  there  is  a  list  of  things  provided  for  a  feast  in  the 
llth  year  of  Richard  II.,  i.e.  1387-8.  Along  with  the  poultry 
consumed  are  mentioned  "  six  kiddes"  and  "  viij  dussen  ralettes"; 
and  in  the  third  course  they  had  "  rabetts  rosted." 

Racket,  a  noise.  Perhaps  of  imitative  origin.  But  it  may  have 
been  partly  suggested  by  the  noise  made  by  anything  unsteady, 
and  that  consequently  rattles.  There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  to 
it  in  the  Limousin  raqueto,  a  rattle  (Mistral),  which  is  quite 
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a  distinct  word  from  the  mod.  Prov.  raqueto,  a  tennis-bat  or  racket. 
Hecart  records  the  Kouchi  raque,  the  noise  made  by  clapping  hands. 
I  think  the  true  root  is  a  Teut.  form  *rakk-,  assimilated  from  *rank, 
the  second  grade  of  a  Teut.  *renk,  orig.  *wrenk,  to  be  unsteady, 
to  waggle  about.  Cf .  E.  Fries,  rik-rakken,  to  be  unsteady ;  Dutch 
wrikken,  to  shake ;  Swed.  rankig,  unsteady,  waggling ;  Swed. 
runka,  to  shake,  to  wag ;  Swed.  dial,  rukka,  to  shake  (with  kk  for 
nk) ;  E.  rock,  to  shake,  to  be  loose  ;  see  Rock  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 
Bietz  gives  the  root-verbs  rinka,  to  shake,  to  rock,  pt.t.  rank, 
supine  runkit.  If  this  be  right,  racket  was  orig.  the  noise  made 
by  something  that  rocked. 

Many  more  related  words  might  be  cited ;  as  Low  G.  wrakkeln, 
to  make  unsteady,  wrukkeln,  to  waggle,  to  loosen  by  movement ; 
G.  rank,  crank  (said  of  a  boat). 

There  is  a  similar  form,  with  an  initial  t,  in  O.F.  traquet,  which 
meant  (1)  the  clapper  of  a  mill,  as  in  mod.  F. ;  and  (2)  a  rattle 
such  as  a  watchman  uses ;  see  Godefroy. 

Raddle.  The  N.E.D.  has  raddle,  a  cart-rail.  It  seems  to  be 
simply  a  diminutive  of  rode,  a  cart-rail,  which  is  a  native  word. 
See  Rathe.  Or  perhaps  raddled  is  from  the  A.S.  pp.  radelud; 
Birch,  Cart.  Saxon.,  iii.  44. 

Rathe,  a  cart-rail  (N.E.D.).  Also  spelt  rave  (with  v  for  voiced 
th]  •  and  sometimes  rade.  The  etymology  is  practically  given  by 
the  following  entry  in  Wright's  Voc.,  267.  33,  where  the  parts 
of  a  waggon  are  described :  "  Tabula  plaustri,  w&n-gehrado." 
This  form  further  suggests  that  raddle,  a  cart-rail,  is  a  word  of 
native  origin,  a  diminutive  of  rade,  and  not  borrowed  from  French. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  this  A.S.  gehrado  is  allied  both  to 
hurdle  and  to  L.  crates.  The  weak  grade  of  the  root  *qert,  to 
weave,  twine,  appears  in  Gk.  KapraXo's,  a  (woven)  basket,  and 
O.N.  hur6,  a  hurdle ;  also  in  the  A.S.  dimin.  hyrd-el,  whence 
E.  hurdle.  From  the  second  grade  we  have  a  Teut.  base  *hard, 
whence  the  A.S.  ge-hrado,  for  *ge-hard-o,  by  metathesis.  The 
L.  crates  is  from  the  same  root.  A  rathe  was  once  an  arrangement 
of  woven  twigs. 

Repudiate.  It  is  usual  to  connect  the  L.  repudidre  with  the 
impers.  verb  pudet.  But  Brugmann,  in  his  smaller  Vergleichende 
Grammatik,  p.  145,  suggests  that  the  syllable  -pud-  may  be 
a  weakened  form  of  the  ped-  seen  in  ace.  ped-em,  the  foot.  If  so, 
the  orig.  sense  of  repudidre  was  '  to  kick  a  man  back,'  or  to  kick 
him  out.  We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  -pud-  in  tripudium, 
a  religious  dance. 
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Rezzle,  a  weasel;  see  E.D.D.  The  E.D.D.  does  not  give  the 
etymology.  It  is  evidently  of  Norse  origin;  from  Icel.  hreysi- 
vlsla,  a  kind  of  weasel,  lit.  one  that  haunts  a  raise,  or  a  pile  of 
stones.  Bietz  gives  the  Swed.  dial,  forms  rossle-vesla,  ressel-vissla, 
etc.,  from  Swed.  dial,  ros,  Swed.  sten-rose,  a  heap  of  stones.  The 
E.D.D.  gives  raise,  a  cairn,  tumulus,  esp.  in  Lakeland;  which 
seems  to  he  precisely  the  Icel.  hreysi ;  and,  if  so,  is  not  allied  to 
the  verb  to  raise  in  any  way. 

Samovar,  a  tea-urn  (Buss.).  Lit.  'self-boiler';  from  Buss. 
samo-,  self,  and  var-ite,  to  boil. 

Shear- water,  the  name  of  a  bird.  See  Newton's  Diet,  of  Birds, 
p.  830.  The  bird's  habit  would  better  be  expressed  by  '  skim- 
water/  as  is  there  shown.  My  belief  is  that  the  word  shear 
really  has  that  sense,  and  that  shear-water  may  easily  have  been 
adopted  from  Dutch  or  Friesic.  The  Du.  scheren  not  only  means 
to  shear,  but  also  "to  glide,  move  on  swiftly  (said  of  birds)"; 
Calisch.  So,  too,  E.  Fries,  scheren,  (1)  to  shear;  .  .  .  .  (3)  to 
move  oneself,  fly,  hurry,  sail,  move  backwards  and  forwards,  hover, 
etc.  Koolman  gives  as  an  example  :  "de  swalkes  scheren  afer  't 
water  hen  und  wer,"  the  swallows  skim  over  the  water  backwards 
and  forwards.  Professor  Newton  tells  me  that  shear-water  occurs 
in  Bay's  first  Collection  of  Words  (1674) ;  and  next  in  the  English 
edition  of  "Willughby's  Ornithology  (1678),  p.  334. 

The  name  cut-water  for  Rhynchops  nigra  (N.E.D.),  first  appearing 
in  1732,  is  probably  a  mere  imitation  of  shear-water,  wrongly  under- 
stood; for  the  same  bird  is  also  known  as  the  Skimmer  (N.E.D.), 
or  Black  Skimmer  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  which  is  a  true  description. 

Shoo !  The  interjection  shoo  !  used  to  frighten  away  poultry, 
etc.  (see  E.D.D.),  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  Wright-Winker's 
Vocabulary,  col.  610,  1.  22,  is  the  entry: — "  Scon,  interjectio, 
Anglice"  showe,  ut  dicitur:  gallina  lirida,  scon,  Anglice,  pykeled 
hen,  show."  Thus  the  M.E.  form  is  show,  and  it  was  addressed  to 
hens.  Cf.  id.,  col.  593,  1.  15  : — "  Liridus,  i.  diversi  colons, 
Anglice,  Pykeled"  And  it  is  further  apparent  that  the  word 
printed  scon  should  be  scou.  According  to  Labourasse,  in  his 
Glossary  of  words  used  in  the  French  patois  of  the  department 
of  the  Meuse,  the  peasants  there  still  use  cho  !  as  an  interjection 
to  frighten  away  fowls. 

Strand  (of  a  rope).  The  form  should  rather  have  been  straind 
or  streend,  as  it  is  from  an  older  form  strain ;  the  d  is  excrescent. 
Straine  occurs  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  108: — "for  the 
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straines  of  one  of  our  cables  were  broken."  At  p.  847  it  is  spelt 
strand: — "we  found  our  cable  broken;  only  one  strand  helde." 
The  spelling  strain  represents  the  Du.  streen,  explained  by  "  skain  " 
in  Sewel  ;  but  it  also  means  precisely  the  strand  of  a  rope  ; 
G.  strdhn  or  strdhne.  I  make  this  note  for  the  sake  of  the  quotation 
from  Hakluyt. 

Tan,  to  beat.  The  word  tan,  in  the  sense  '  to  beat,'  is  known 
also  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  according  to 
Labourasse.  He  gives  tanner,  in  the  sense  of  'beat.'  Doubtless, 
from  the  tanning  of  hides.  Indeed,  De  Bois'  Glossary  of  the 
Norman  dialect  has :  "  tanner  lapeau,  to  tan  one's  hide." 

Testament.  In  Brugmann's  Kurze  Vergleichende  Grammatik, 
1902,  p.  120,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Oscan  form  of  the  Latin 
ablative  testamento  appears  as  tristaamentud.  From  this  it  is 
inferred,  at  p.  220,  that  the  Latin  testis  has  lost  an  r,  and  stands 
for  *terstis,  from  an  older  *tristis.  And  further,  that  *tristis  is 
derived  from  tri-,  related  to  tres,  '  three,'  and  the  verb  stare,  '  to 
stand.'  If  so,  the  orig.  sense  of  testis,  i.e.  of  *tristis,  was  '  he  who 
stands  by  as  a  third,'  i.e.  a  third  person  who  stands  beside  two 
others,  and  is  thus  a  witness  of  their  conference.  We  may  compare 
this  with  our  umpire,  formerly  numpire,  from  O.F.  nomper,  L.  non 
par,  used  like  the  L.  impar  to  signify  an  arbitrator,  a  third  person 
called  in  to  decide  a  difference  between  two  others,  We  may 
compare  tri-stis  with  L.  super-stes. 

Tuffet  "Little  Miss  Muffet  Sat  on  a  tuffet."  I  do  not  find 
tuffet  in  the  Cent.  Diet.  But  it  answers  exactly  to  the  Norm.  dial. 
touffette,  meaning,  according  to  Moisy,  "bouffette,  petit  houppe, 
nceud  de  rubans,"  i.e.  a  little  tuft,  a  bow  of  ribbon.  It  is 
obviously  the  dimin.  of  touffe,  a  tuft.  In  the  word  tuft,  it  is  certain 
that  the  t  forms  no  part  of  the  F.  touffe  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  we  must  either  explain  it  as  excrescent  or  look  upon  tuft  as 
a  contraction  of  tuffet,  which  is  the  simpler  alternative. 

Twiddle,  to  twirl  idly.  This  is  a  Norwegian  form  ;  from  tvidla, 
to  mix  by  stirring  round  and  round  ;  given  by  Aasen  as  a  dialectal 
variant  of  tvilla,  with  the  same  sense.  And  tvilla  is  an  assimilated 
form  of  tvirla,  with  the  same  sense,  omitted  by  Aasen,  but  recorded 
by  Koss.  The  last  is  the  mod.  E.  twirl,  a  Scand.  word  ;  the 
frequent,  of  the  verb  seen  in  A.S.  Ipver-an,  to  turn  round  and 
round  as  in  churning  or  mixing  up.  See  Twirl  in  my  Concise 
Diet.  Prob.  tvirla  >  tvilla,  by  assimilation  ;  then  tvilla  >  *tvilda, 
and  then  tvidla,  by  metathesis. 
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Twirl.  Recorded  by  Eoss  as  Norw.  tvirla,  to  stir  round  and 
round.  The  frequentative  of  the  Teut.  *}>weran-,  A.S.  \weran, 
to  churn,  stir  round. 

Under  way.  "Often  written  under  weigh,  but  erroneously"; 
Cent.  Diet.  No  reason  is  given  for  the  erroneous  spelling.  The 
difficulty  really  resides  in  the  un-English  use  of  under.  This  is 
because  the  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Dutch.  Hexham  (1658) 
has:  "  Onder-wegh,  under-way,  or  upon  the  way."  Here  under- 
way is  an  English  spelling  of  the  Dutch  phrase ;  while  '  upon  the 
way '  gives  the  true  sense.  So  also  G.  unterwegs,  on  the  way 
between  two  places.  See  the  uses  of  Du.  onder. 

Upbraid.  The  equivalent  A.S.  verb  is  only  noted  in  the  A.S. 
Diet,  by  Clark  Hall,  who  gives  upaebredan,  with  a  reference  to 
"Wulfstan's  Homilies,  ed.  Napier,  p.  249.  Here  bredan  is  a  later 
form  of  bregdan,  whence  the  mod.  E.  verb  to  braid.  The  passage 
is : — "  Se  modiga  deofol  ....  wyle  with  J?inre  sawle  campjan 
and  ]>e  upgebredan  selc  )>era  jnnga,  ]?e  J?u  with  god  agylte  jmrh 
modignysse " ;  the  proud  devil  will  fight  against  thy  soul,  and 
upbraid  thee  as  to  each  of  the  things  that  thou  hast  transgressed 
in  against  God  through  pride. 

WMnyard,  a  kind  of  hanger.  I  have  already  shown  that  it 
is  a  word  of  imitative  origin ;  from  E.  whine,  Icel.  hvlne,  to  whistle 
through  the  air.  But  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  suffix 
represented  the  E.  yard,  or  the  F.  suffix  -ard.  It  is  really  the 
latter.  For  Skelton  has  whyn-arde,  Bowge  of  Courte,  1.  363  ; 
Minsheu  has  whinnearde  ;  and  Cotgrave  has  whineyard.  For  the 
y,  compare  bowyer,  lawyer,  and  sawyer. 
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IX.— THE    ETYMOLOGY    OF    AWL. 
By   W.   A.    CRAIGIE,   M.A. 

,  [Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  on  November  3,  1905.] 

THE  real  origin  and  history  of  this  word  have  been  greatly  obscured1 
by  a  confusion  which  has  arisen  between  its  Old  English  forms  and 
those  of  an  entirely  different  word.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
precise  history  and  meaning  of  the  other  word  have  also  been 
misunderstood. 

The  modern  awl  is  the  direct  representative  of  Old  English  eel, 
which  also  appears  with  the  spellings  al  and  eal.  The  shortness 
of  the  vowel  which  is  suggested  by  these  variations  is  supported 
by  comparison  with  O.N.  air  (mod.  Icel.  alur}.  This  makes  it 
also  most  natural  to  assume  a  short  vowel  in  O.H.G.  ala,  with 
later  lengthening  in  M.H.G.  die,  mod.  G.  ahle:  cf.  M.Du.  ale, 
mod.  Du.  aal.  The  O.E.  word  also  agreed  with  the  O.N.  one  in 
being  masculine,  as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  accusative 
anne  <el. 

In  O.E.  the  word  occurs  only  as  a  translation  of,  or  gloss  on, 
Lat.  subula,  and  is  found  especially  in  renderings  of  the  biblical 
texts  cited  below.  In  early  M.E.  there  are  few  traces  of  it,  but 
it  appears  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  as  el,  and  the  plural  occurs  in  the 
Ayenbite  as  eles,  the  form  in  both  cases  heing  a  normal  one.  In 
the  Wyclif  Bible  and  the  Palladius  it  occurs  as  al  (and  all]  or 
nal,  the  latter  being  an  instance  of  the  common  transference  of 
n  from  the  article  to  the  noun.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
forms  are  all(e]  and  nall(e},  and  the  latter  is  not  infrequent  in 
the  sixteenth,  but  aule  appears  in  Coverdale  (1535),  aulle  in  Elyot 
(1538),  and  awle  in  Cooper  (1565). 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  modern  spelling  awl  is  of  com- 
paratively late  origin,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  O.E.  aivel,  which 
has  misled  etymologists,  is  entirely  accidental :  the  correct  spelling 
would  in  fact  be  all.  What  O.E.  awel  really  meant  will  be  shown 
below,  after  the  full  evidence  for  the  early  history  of  awl  has  been 
presented.  This  is  as  follows  : — 

a.  1000.  Laws  of  K.  Alfred  (ed.  Liebermann),  28  =Exod.  xxi,  6 : 
Jmrhjjyrlige  his  eare  mid  sele.  [Variants  are  :  mid  ale, 
mid  eale,  and  mid  ane  sele.] 

c.  1000.  .JSlfric's  Exod.  xxi,  6  :  girlie  his  eare  mid  anum  aele. 
— Lev.  xxv,  10  :  Jrirlige  his  eare  mid  ale. — Deut.  xv,  17  : 
Nim  )>onne  anne  sel  and  Jmrhsting  his  eare. 

c.  1000.     ^Ifric's    Colloy.    in    Wright- Wulcker,    99  :    Hwanon 
sceowyrhton  33!  oJ>J?e  seamere  nsedl. —  Gloss.    Ibid., 
106  :   Subula,  sel. 
c.  1225.     Ancren  Riwle,  324:    A  wummon  \>et  haue^  forloren 

hire  nelde  o'Ser  on  sutare  his  el,  he  seche'S  hine  anonriht. 
1340.     Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  66  :  )?er  is  a  feloun  )>et  he]?  ]?e  tonge 
more  boryinde  ]?anne  zouteres  eles".     zuyche  men 
bye)?    anlykned   to   J>e   ]?ornhog,    )>et   ys   al   y-wryje    myd 
prikyinde  eles. 

c.  1380.     '  Wyclif,'  Exod.  xxi,   6  :    He  shal  thril  his  eer  with 
an  alle  [var.  an  al,  a  nal], — Deut.  xv,  17  :   Thow  shalt  take 
a  nal  [var.  an  al,  an  all],  and  thril  his  eer. 
c.  1420.     Palladim  on  Husbandry,  II,   199  :    With  an  al  [var. 

a  nal],  as  craftely  as  ye  mowe,  So  make  hit  holgh.  ^ 

14 — .     Metrical  Vooab.  in  Wright- Wulcker,  628  :  Baryngsexe, 

sole,  nalle  (gl.  subula],  corduane. 
a.  1450.    Higden'sPolychron.  (Rolls  series),  VIII,  249  :  Prikkede 

thro  alle  the  body  with  nalles,  neldes,  and  pynnes. 
1483.     Caxton,  Golden  Leg.,  127/2  :  It  is  harde  to  the  to  stryue 

ayenst  the  alle  or  prycke.     (O.E.D.) 
1496.     Fysshynge  with  Angle  (1883),  14:    Shomakers  nalles  in 

especyall  the  beste  for  grete  fysshe. 
1530.     Palsgrave,  247/1 :  Nail  for  a  souter,  alesne. 
1535.     Coverdale,  Job  xl,  c  (=  xli,  2):  Canst  thou  put  a  rynge 
in  the  nose  of  him,  or  bore  his  chaftes  thorow  with  an  aule. 
(1539,  Cranmer,  ibid,  with  a  naule.) 

1538.     Elyot :    Subula,    an   aulle   that   cordyners   doo    vse   for 
a  bodkyn.     (In  Cooper,  1565,  the  spelling  is  awle  ) 
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It  is  needless  to  trace  the  history  further,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Cornwall  and  Hartland  Glossaries  (of  1880  and  1891)  give 
the  form  nale,  which  obviously  represents  O.E.  or  M.E.  disyllabic 
forms  in  the  sing,  or  plural. 


As  is  indicated  above,  the  O.E.  word  which  has  been  incorrectly 
associated  with  awl  is  awel,  and  the  close  resemblance  in  form  is 
the  only  reason  for  the  mistake  ;  as  soon  as  the  glosses  in  which 
awel  appears  are  examined,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  has  no 
connexion  in  meaning,  any  more  than  in  form,  with  O.E.  tel. 
Most  frequently  it  glosses  Lat.  fuscinula,  which  occurs  in  the 
Vulgate  (Exod.  xxvii,  3,  et «/.),  and  is  rendered  'flesh-hook';  but 
it  also  occurs  as  a  gloss  on  harpago,  tridens,  and  ungula.  In  M.E. 
it  assumes  the  forms  aide,  eaule,  eawle,  ewel,  and  owel,  oule,  ou}le, 
and  the  context  in  most  cases  clearly  indicates  that  a  hooked 
instrument  of  some  size  and  strength  is  intended.  The  word  is  by 
n6  means  uncommon,  being  especially  frequent  in  religious  poetry 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  torture  wielded  by  the  devils.  In 
this  connexion  it  comes  down  as  late  as  Chaucer,  after  which  it 
seems  to  disappear  from  literature.  The  following  examples  will 
serve  clearly  to  establish  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  and  to 
dispose  of  any  association  with  awl :  — 

c.  725.      Corpus  Gloss,  (ed.  Hessels),  A  756  :   Arpago,  awel  vel 

clauuo.     Ibid.,   F   370  :    Fuscinula,   awel.     Ibid.,   T   286  : 

Tridens,  awel. 
c.  1000.     ^Ifric's    Gloss,  in  Wright-Wiilcker,    127  :    Fuscinula 

vel  tridens,  awul. 
c.  1000.     ffrefa  in  Anglia,  IX,  264  :  Man  sceal  habban     .     .     . 

eac  mete,  awel,  &  to  odene  fligel,  etc. 
a.    1100.      In    Napier's    0  E.    Glosses,    7,    378,    and   8,    384: 

Fuscinula,  awele.     Ibid.,  46,  43  :    UiigulfB,  awlas. 
c.   1225.      Ancren  Riwle,    212  :     Heo   bodied    hwu    J>e    deoflen 

schulen  pleien  mid  ham  mid  hore   scherpe  aules     . 

&  mid  helle  sweordes. 
c.  1225.     Leg.  Katharine,  2178:  Heo     .     .     .     tuhen  hire  tittes 

up  of  hire  breosten  bi  ]>e  bare  bane  wrS  eawles  of  irne. 
c.  1275.     In  Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  83/330  :    J?e  feondes     .     .     . 

luj?re    heorn   bilede]?    mid   pykes   and  niyd    eaule.       Ibid., 

153/223  :     Ten   Jmsend  deoflen     .     .     .     nymej?   eaules  & 

heom  to-terej>. 
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c.  1100.     In  Phillips'  Fragment,  etc.  (1838),  4  :  Ftiscinula,  owul. 

(Followed  by  Uncinus,  hoc.) 
c.  1250.      Owl  and  Night.   80  :    J?i   bile  is  stif  and  scharp   and 

hoked  Rijt  so  an  owel  [Jesus  MS.  ewel]  )>at  is  croked. 
a.  1300.     Body  Sf  Soul  in  Poems  of  Walter  Map  (Catnden  Soc.), 

339  :   With  hote  speres  thoruj  [he]  was  stongen,  and  with 

oules  al  to-rent. 
a.  1300.     St.  Patrick's  Purg.,   170  (in   S.E.  Leg.,  206):  With 

Irene  Ovles  and  pikes  heo  to-drowen  him  wel  faste ;  208, 

with  ovles  swife  kene  ;    234,   with  hokes  and  with  oujles  ; 

248,  mid  ovles  heom  to-drowe. — In  the  version  from  MS. 

Ashm.,  43,   printed  in   Horstinann's  Altenyl.   Leg.  (1876), 

the    corresponding   passages  have   oweles,  and  in  line   311 

oweles  is  used  instead  of  crokus  in  line  265  of  the  Laud  text. 
a.  1300.     St.  Brandan,  486  (in  S.E.  Leg.,  233)  :  Euer-ech  caste 

is  owel  op  o)mr. 
c.  1300.     St.  £laie,  84  (in  S.E.  Leg.,  487):    Benej?e  >er  stode 

I-nowe  Tormentours  wij?  oules  kene  &  al  his  fless  to-drowe. 
c.   1386.      Chaucer,   Somnour's  Tale,   22:     Ful   hard  it  is  with 

fleisch-hok  or  with  oules   To  hen  y-clawed,   or  to  brenne 

or  bake. 
a.  1400  (?).     Focal,  in  Wright-Wiilcker,  576  :   Creagra,  an  owel. 

(Creagra  occurs  in  the  Vulgate,  2  Chron.  iv,  11,  et  al.} 

The  word  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  southern  texts,  and  would 
normally  have  given  a  modern  owl  (  =  ol,  riming  with  soul)  or  ole, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  trace  of  it  in  the  English 
Dialect  Dictionary  under  any  of  the  possible  variations  of  spelling. 
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X.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OLD  ENGLISH  LEXICO- 
GRAPHY. By  Professor  A.  S.  NAPIER,  D.Litt. 
(Yice-President). 

ON  June  3rd,  1904,  and  June  2nd,  1905,  I  read  papers  before 
the  Philological  Society  on  a  number  of  Old  English  words,  and 
Dr.  Furnivall  suggested  that  I  should  print  my  notes  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  together  with  any  additional  material 
I  thought  fit  to  incorporate. 

Of  the  words  here  given  the  majority  are  hitherto  unrecorded 
words  and  compounds ;  a  considerable  number,  however,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  but  without  references ;  whilst  other 
words,  again,  though  given  with  references  in  the  dictionaries, 
I  have  included  for  various  reasons.  In  each  case  I  have  indicated 
whether  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  modern  dictionaries, 
Bosworth-Toller  (=  BT.),  Hall  (=H.),  or  Sweet  (=  S.). 

I  have  not,  as  a  rule,  included  words,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  given  in  ST.,  H.,  or  $.,  if  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
glossaries  to  published  texts,  such  as  ^ES.,  Assm.,  I/Sc.,  NGl., 
RBS.,  WW.,  etc.,  or  in  Zupitza's  Altenglische  Glossen  zu  Abbos 
Clericorum  Deem,  ZfAA.  xxxi,  1  ;  Liebermann's  Gerefa,  Ang.  ix, 
251  ;  "W.  S.  Logeman's  De  comuetudine  monachorum,  Ang.  xiii, 
365,  etc.  I  have  further  not  intentionally  included  words  to  be 
found  in  recent  articles  on  O.E.  Lexicography,  such  as  Swaen, 
JES.  xxvi,  125;  xxxii,  153;  xxxiii,  176;  xxxv,  329;  Wulfing, 
JUS.  xxvi,  449 ;  Pogatscher,  AfdA.  xxv,  1  ;  Stevenson,  Trans, 
of  the  Pliilol.  Soc.,  1895-8,  p.  528,  etc.,  though  I  may  in  isolated 
instances  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  words  given  by  me  are 
cited  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  included  a  few  words  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  by  various  scholars,  but  which,  owing 
to  their  being  scattered  about  in  periodicals,  may  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  many. 

As  to  the  date,  the  large  majority  are  taken  from  MSS.  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  I  have  also  included  words  from  a  few 
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twelfth -century  MSS.,  as  in  many  cases  these  are  copies  of 
eleventh-century  originals,  and  in  most  instances  were  probably  in 
use  before  1100. 

Most  of  the  words  for  which  I  give  MS.  references  are  taken 
from  eleventh-century  homily  MSS. ;  a  considerable  number  of  the 
quotations  are  from  my  edition  of  the  O.E.  version  of  Chrodegang's 
Rule,  now  being  printed  for  the  E.E.T.  Soc.  Some  interesting 
words  (sceppe,  scor,  stott,  etc.)  are  taken  from  a  number  of  eleventh- 
century  entries  relating  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  the  flyleaves  at 
the  end  of  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  C.C.C.  Oxford,1  which  I  propose 
to  include  in  the  same  volume. 

1.    LIST  OF  SIGNS  USED. 

*  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  it  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  three 
dictionaries,  BT.,  H.,  S.,  or  that  its  meaning  is  different  from  that 
there  given. 

[  ]  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  dictionaries  (7?T.,  H.,  S.)  are  enclosed,  denotes 
that  the  dictionary  or  dictionaries  thus  enclosed  do  not  contain  the  word  in 
question,  and  further  implies  that  it  is  recorded,  though  ivithout  any 
reference,  in  the  dictionaries  not  thus  included.  Thus  [BT.,  H.]  means 
not  only  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  ST.  or  H.,  but  also  that 
it  is  given  in  S.,  though  without  a  reference. 

[  ]  in  which  one  of  the  O.E.  words  is  enclosed,  denotes  that  the  word  in  question 
is  a  spurious  one,  e.g.  [beddaern,  cubiculum]. 

[  ]  in  which  one  or  more  letters  in  the  quotations  are  enclosed,  indicates  that  the 
letter  or  letters  have  been  supplied  and  are  not  in  the  MS.,  e.g.  wo>ta[)i~] 
and  lange\ji]  under  annihte. 

f  prefixed  to  a  word  or  quotation  means  that  the  MS.  from  which  it  is  taken 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 

2.    LIST  OF  MANUSCKIPTS  QUOTED  FROM.2 

Vesp.  =  Vespasian  D.  14,  British  Museum  (early  twelfth  century). 

Otho  =  0tho  B.  10,  British  Museum. 

Jun.  22  =  MS.  Hatton  114  (formerly  Junius  22),  Bodleian  Library. 

Jun.  23  =  MS.  Hatton  115  (formerly  Junius  23),  Bodleian  Library. 

Jun.  24  =  MS.  Hatton  116  (formerly  Junius  24),  Bodleian  Library  (first  halt  of 

twelfth  century) . 

Jun.  85  =  MS.  Junius  85,  Bodleian  Library. 

Bodl.  340  =  MS.  Bodley  340  (formerly  NE.  F.  4,  10),  Bodleian  Library. 
Bodl.  343  =  MS.  Bodley  343  (formerly  NE.  F.  4,  12),  Bodleian  Library  (about 

1150-1170). 

1  See  note  to  scortt. 

•  Except  where  otherwise  stated  the  MSS.  date  from  the  eleventh  century. 
MSS.  from  which  only  isolated  quotations  are  taken  are  not  mentioned  here  ;  in 
such  cases  the  full  title  of  the  MS.  follows  the  quotation. 
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Theod.  =  MS.   Bodley  MS.   865    (containing    Theodulf's    Capitula),    Bodleian 

Library. 
Chr.  =MS.  191.  (formerly  S.  12,  and  containing  Chrodegang's  Rule),  Library  of 

C.C.C.  Cambridge. 

S.  2  =  MS.  41  (formerly  S.  2),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  4  =  MS.  140  (formerly  S.  4),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  5  =  MS.  162  (formerly  S.  5),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  6  =  MS.  178  (formerly  S.  6),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  8  =  MS.  198  (formerly  S.  8),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  9  =  MS.  302  (formerly  S.  9),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  14  =  MS.  419  (formerly  S.  14),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge. 
S.  17  =MS.  303  (formerly  S.  17),  Library  of  C.C.C.  Cambridge  (first  half  of 

twelfth  century). 

li.  1,  33=  MS.  li.  1,  33,  Cambridge  University  Library  (tAvelfth  century). 
li.  4,  6  =  MS.  li.  4,  6,  Cambridge  University  Library. 
Lambeth  =  MS.  489,  Lambeth  Library. 

St.  E.  =  Bury  St.  Edmunds  documents  in  MS.  197,  Library  of  C.C.C.  Oxford. 
Trin.  =  MS.  B.  15,  34,  Library  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
Verc.  =  Vercelli  MS. 

3.     LIST  OF  HOOKS  REFERRED  TO. 

-ZEG.  =  JE If ric's  Grammatik,  Zupitza,  Berlin,  1880.  ' 

.2EH.  = 'Homilies  of  jElfric,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  London,  1844-6. 

JES.  =  JElfric's  Lives  of  Saints,  ed.  Skeat,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1881-1900. 

AfdA.  =  Anzeiger  fur  deutsches  Altertum. 

AL.  =  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  London,  1840. 

Ang.  =  Anglia. 

Archiv  =  Archiv  fiir  das  Studium  der  ueueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen. 

Assm.  =  Angelsachsische  Homilien  und  Heiligenleben,  B.  Assmann,  Kassel,  1889. 

B1H.  =  The  Blickling  Homilies,  ed.  R.  Morris,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1874-80. 

CD.  =  Codex  diplomaticus  sevi  Saxonici,  ed.  J .  M.  Kemble,  London,  1839-48.  •> 

CP.  =  King  Alfred's  WS.  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  ed.  H.  Sweet, 
E.E.T.  Soc.,  1871. 

CS.  =  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ed.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  1885-93. 

ECPs.  =  Eadwine's  Canterbury  Psalter,  ed.  F.  Harsley,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1889. 

ELC.  =  Land-Charters  and  Saxonic  Documents,  ed.  J.  Earle,  Oxford,  1888. 

ES.  =  Englische  Studien. 

FNG1.  =  Glosses  from  MS.  Rawlinson  G.  57  (1st  half  of  twelfth  century),  now 
being  published  in  Archiv  by  M.  Fb'rster  and  A.  S.  Napier. 

GesAgs.  =  Liebermaun,  Gesetze  des  Angelsachsen,  Halle,  1898-1903. 

GrD.  =  Dialoge  Gregors  des  grossen,  II.  Hecht,  Leipzig,  1900. 

KL.  =  Kluge's  Angelsachsisches  Lesebuch,  3rded.,  Halle,  1902. 

KlZs.  =  Zur  Geschichte  der  Zeichensprache,  F.  Kluge,  in  Techmer's  Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift  fiir  allgemeine  Sprachwissenschaft,  vol.  ii,  Leipzig, 
1885,  p.  118  sqq.  (quoted  by  paragraph). 

Lcdm.  =  Saxon  Leechdoms,  etc.,  of  Early  England,  ed.  0.  Cockayne,  Rolls 
Series,  1864-6. 

LSc.  =  Defensor's  Liber  Scintillarum,  ed.  E.  W.  Rhodes,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1889. 

MH.  =  An  Old  English  Martyrology,  ed.  G.  Herzfeld,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1900. 

MLN.  =  Modern  Language  Notes,  ed.  A.  M.  Elliott,  etc.,  Baltimore. 
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MPh.  =  Modern  Philology,  Chicago. 

Narr.  =  Narratiuncula;  Anglice  conscriptae,  ed.  T.  0.  Cockayne,  London,  1861. 
NG1.  =  Old  English  Glosses,  A.  S.  Napier,  Oxford,  1900,  Anecdota  Series. 
NET.  =  History  of  the  Holy  Rood-tree,  A.  S.  Napier,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1894. 
NSCh.  =  The  Crawford  Charters,  ed.  A.  S.  Napier  &  W.  H.  Stevenson,  1895, 

Anecdota  Series. 

GET.  =  Oldest  English  Texts,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  E.E.T.  Soc.,  1885. 
PBB.  =  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur,  herausg. 

von  Paul  und  Braune,  etc. 
PGH.  =  Die    Bouloneser    angelsachs.    Glossen    zu    Prudentius,    A.    Holder, 

Germania  xxiii,  385  sqq. 
EBS.  =  Die  angelsachs.  Prosabearbeitungen  der  Benedictinerregel,  A.  Schroer, 

Kassel,  1885-8. 
SHy.  =  The  Latin  Hymns   of    the  Anglo-Saxon   Church,   ed.   J.    Stevenson, 

Surtees  Soc.,  1851. 

SS.  =  The  Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Saturnus,  ed.  J.  M.  Kemble,  London,  1848. 
Wst.  =  "Wulfstan,  A.  Napier,  Berlin,  1883. 
"WW.  =  T.  "Wright's  Anglo-Saxon  and  O.E.  Vocabularies,  re-edited  by  "Wulcker, 

London,  1884. 
ZfdA.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsches  Altertum. 

(See  also  p.  336.) 

*aberan,  to  do  without.  Hym  ivaes  loft  to  forlcetenne  \one  leofan 
Ucelend,  7  hy  unease  mihion  his  neaweste  aberan,  Trin.,  p.  96,  1.  15 
(also  in  MSS.  li.  4,  6,  f.  390, 1.  9,  and  Faustina  A.  9,  f.  162,  1.  19). 
If  we  may  assume  the  prefix  a-  to  stand  for  early  West- Saxon  on- 
(as  in  adrcedan,  etc.),  this  verb  might  be  identified  with  O.H.G. 
inberan,  N.H.G.  entbehren,  with  the  same  meaning.  Or  had  the 
original  from  which  all  three  MSS.  are  derived  words  to  the  effect 
that  they  could  scarcely  endure  (aberan}  the  loss  of  his  presence  ? 

ableran,  to  uncover,  to  bare  ?  [BT.,  H.].  Geforsecft  eower  cynn 
7  eowre  yldran  ....  ]>onne  ge  tysliaft  eow  on  Denisc  abler  edum 
hneccan  7  ablendum  eagum,  ES.  viii,  62  (from  Jun.  23,  f.  61). 

secerceorl,  a  farmer,  farm  labourer.     It  is  in,  the  dictionaries, 

but  only  from  a  gloss  (WW.  310  3o).     Ipe  willafc  ealle  ut  a\_n~\felda, 

7  ealle  cecerceorlas  7  ealle  wineardwealas  (  =  Te  cuncti  in  publico, 

te  in  agro  rustici,  aratores,  ac  vinitores]  dceghwamlice  ttelan,  gif  \>u 

.     wilt  wunian  mid  wifum,  Chr.,  p.  109. 

*secerweorc,  work  in  the  fields.  Agresti,  bonus  =  fra[m]  hys 
acerweorce,  PGH.  391  (the  line  in  Prudentius,  Cathemerinon  iv,  60, 
runs  :  agresti  bonus  exhibebat  arte]. 

*8§fencollatio,  the  '  collatio '  (read  before  compline,  cf.  Ben.  Reg., 
c.  xlii).  Gif  hwylc  bro^Sor  bffi  \e  \a  gesettan  tida  forgymeleasaXi 
.  ...  7  to  heora  cefencollationem  ne  cym%,  Chr.,  p.  96.  Another 
word  used  in  this  sense  is  izfenrading :  cf.  Ang.  xiii,  449. 
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*sefengereordung,  evening-meal.  Adcenam  agni  =  To  cefongereor- 
dunga  lambes,  SHy.,  p.  82. 

*8efenoffrung,  evening  sacrifice.  Sy  minra  handa  upahafu  ]>e 
gecweme  afenofrung  (Ps.  141  2),  Chr.,  p.  46. 

*8efterfylgendnys,  a  succession.  Successibus  =  mid  cefterfyli- 
gendnyssum,  SHy.,  p.  11. 

*aeftresta,  last,  pis  syndon  ]>a  'ftreo  Frigcdagas  ^e  man  sceall 
fasten  on  twelf  mon]>um :  se  teresta  on  Sly  dan,  7  se  nyhsta  cer 
Pentecosten,  7  se  aftresta  ]>e  by^6  on  Julius,  Ang.  xi,  3  69. 

*8elmesaecer,  field  the  produce  of  which  was  given  as  alms, 
first  fruits.  Frumwcextmas  hataK  sume  men  celmestecer  se  *6e  us 
cerest  geripod  bi¥>,  S.  14,  p.  365,  1.  16. 

*aelmesddnde,  doing  alms.  Hafa  ceghwar  gymene  7  swffiost 
eelmesmanna  .  .  .  f  \u  an  ]>am  byfgendlican  deege  mid 

(forum  almysdondum  gehyre  <zt  Drihtne,  Chr.,  p.  157. 

aelmesful,  charitable  [BT.].  ]pa  main  ]>a  ¥>e  do¥>  god  7  beo¥> 
celmesfulle,  ]>a  beo^  Godes  beam  geciged,  Jun.  85,  f.  31,  1.  1. 

*aelmeslac,  giving  of  alme.  p«  bead  se  bi&cop  Mamertus  ]>reora 
daga  fasten  7  ]xet  man  halidom  sceolde  u-yr&lice  styrien  7  mid 
almedacum  georne  God  gladian,  Jun.  22,  f.  98,  1.  7. 

*senetnes,  solitude.     See  anetnys. 

serait,  excessive  eating.  Of.  Cosijn,  PBB.  xx,  101,  and 
Pogatscher,  AfdA.  xxv,  4.  The  meaning  is  'excessive  eating,'  as 
Cosijn  pointed  out,  not  '  early  eating.'  Not  in  BT. ;  in  S.  without 
reference;  and  in  H.  with  the  two  references  to  Wst. :  1352 
and  290 32.  Further  instances  are:  Yerc.,  f.  11  (see  below,  s.v. 
heamolscipe) ;  Uton  us  nu  ealle  ]>e  geornor  warnian  7  forlcetan  time 
gedivolan  7  unrihthcemedo  7  ceratas  7  oferdruncennessa,  etc.,  Verc., 
f.  110,  1.  9;  7  ut°  forleetan  mor¥>or  7  man  7  oferhigdo  7  afsta 
.  .  .  .  7  unrihthamedo,  (eratas  7  ealugalnessa,  etc.,  Verc.,  f.  116, 
1.  8  (this  is  the  same  passage  repeated,  which  occurs  Verc.,  f.  11, 
cf .  heamolscipe) ;  Unwhth&med  7  cereetas  7  ealogalnesse  7  oferfylU 
7  unsibbe,  etc.,  Jun.  23,  f.  145,  1.  3;  On  gytsunge  7  on  manslyhte, 
on  cerate  7  on  of  erf y  lie,  etc.,  Ang.  xi,  10288;  On  eereete  otye  on 
oferdrince,  Ang.  xii,  514  10.  The  context  of  these  passages  shows 
that  &r<iet  is,  as  suggested  by  Cosijn,  synonymous  with  ofercet, 
and  means  'over-eating,'  not  'feasting  early,'  as  in  S.,  or  'the 
ecclesiastical  offence  of  eating  before  communion,'  as  in  H. 

-sere,  -oared  [BT.,  H.].  JEnne  sceg%  Ixiiiiare  (64  oared),  NSCh. 
23  8  (cf.  note  on  p.  128). 

*8§ren.    See  quotation  under  nowend.    The  ceren  scip  ( =  carabus] 
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cannot  be  a  '  brazen  ship  ' ;  is  it  from  dr  '  an  oar  '  ?  The  -en 
ending  presents  difficulties. 

*setfeorrian,  to  remove.  Ne  cetfeorrige  man  hine  sylfne  at  }>atn 
preostlican  tidsangum  ]>am  godcundlican  lofum.  Chr.,  p.  156. 

*afyrrednys,  removal.  Hi  sona  cet  Gode  gegearnodon  mid  }>am 
fastene  ece  hale  7  ]xes  fcerlican  dea^tts  afyrrednysse,  MS.  Cleopatra 
B.  13,  f.  54  b,  1.  13. 

*aga,  possessor.  See  quot.  under  nunfsemne.  The  dictionaries 
have  unaga,  a  pauper. 

agalian,  to  become  slow,  powerless  [BT.,  H.].  S.  has  dgulod, 
'remiss,  neglectful.'  See  below,  s.v.  cyne)?rymlic . 

*fagene,  awns.     Agene  =  artstas,  FNG1.  119. 

*agyltnys,  guilt.  Seo  awerigednys  ]ie  ¥>a  cerestan  men  frirh  heora 
agyltnysse  geworhtan  is  nu  adw&sced  7  adilgad,  Bodl. 

340,  f.  150,  1.  9,  and  S.  8,  f.  193b,  1.  17. 

*alrscaga,  alder-copse.  Of  stanforda  on  alrscagan,  of  alrscagan 
on  eor'Kgeberst,  IsSCh.,  p.  2  26. 

andfeax,  bald  [BT.,  H.].  Andfexe  (var.  lect.  -feaxe]  weor&a}* 
^(era  swy^e  manege  ]>e  mid  oferrence  glengdan  hy  sylfe,  Wat.  46  '. 

andlanges  (with  adverbial  -«)  [BT.,  H.].     Of.  NSCh.,  p.  57. 

*anetnys,  £§net-,  solitude,  pa  se  halga  wer  eft  gehivearf  to  \cere 
stowe  \cere  leofan  anetnysse,  GrD.  105 27  (MS.  C.).  MS.  0.  has 
tenetnesse,  and  MS.  H.  cenettes. 

*anllcung,  similitude,  likeness.  Haligra  fcedra  anlicung  j 
ef enlacing  ( =  similitude  patrurn],  Chr.,  p.  115. 

*annihte,  one  day  old.  Se  ¥>e  bi¥>  acenned  on  annihtne  mona[n^\, 
se  bi¥>  lange\_i\  lifes  ....  Gif  he  bi¥>  acenned  on  .iii.nihtne 
monan,  se  leofa\  lange,  etc.,  Lcdrn.  iii,  16018. 

ansyn,  appearance.  This  is  given  in  BT.,  H.,  S.  as  feminine 
only,  but  it  also  occurs  as  masc.  or  neuter.  See  quot.  under  hellheort, 
where  the  genitive  ansynes  occurs  (Bodl.  340,  f.  145, 1.  6,  and  f.  149, 
1.  12).  Cf.  further,  7  for%an  he,  se  engel,  on  swa  egeslmim  onsyne 
ceteuivde  J  }icera  wearda  mod  sceolde  beon  ]>y  forhtra,  Bodl.  340,  f.  149, 
1.  7.  Note  that  mod  here  seems  to  be  used  as  a  masculine. 

apuldre,  apple-tree.     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  52. 

argang,  ars-,  stercus,  latrina,  anus  [H.,  S.].  BT.  has  arsgang 
without  ref.  Ne  rec^  he  na  swffie  hwafyer  he  of  deorwyr¥>um 
mettum  7  drincum  ]>cet  meox  his  argancges  7  his  micgan  gesamnige, 
Chr.,  p.  113.  Cf.  latrinarum  =  arganga  (thus  in  both  the  Digby 
and  Brussels  MSS.),  NG1.  i,  3917.  Cf.  also  the  following1 :  Wi\ 

1  To  these  instances  from  Lcdm.  my  attention  was  called  by  Professor  Toller. 
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]>on  ]>e  man  ]>urh  his  argang  blode  ut  yrne,  Lcdm.  i,  4  19  and  82  3 
(in  the  second  case  one  of  the  MSS.  reads  artgang).  In  the 
following  instances  from  the  twelfth  century  Peri  Didaxeon  it  is 
written  ars- :  Hwilum  ]>urh  }>a  nosa  hym  yrn\  ]xet  blod,  hwilum 
\an^n~\e  on  arsganga  sitt,  hyt  him  fram  yrna\,  Lcdm.  iii,  138  5 ; 
Gifhyt  by¥>  ofpan  \erman,  }>anne  myht  }>u  ]>urh  \ane  arsgang  (—per 
egestionem]  hyt  gecnawan,  ibid.  138  16 ;  ]>anne  he  to  arsganga  gce}>, 
ibid.  140  18.  Have  we  here  two  distinct  words,  ar-  and  ars-gangt 
Both  seem  well  authenticated.  In  the  instances  from  Lcdm.  i, 
4  and  82,  the  ars-  form  certainly  gives  better  sense. 

[aswefecian,  to  root  up,  eradicate.]     Cf.  note  to  swefecere. 

*aswornod,  confused,  confounded.  Iponne  stent  ~*6cet  deade  jflcesc 
aswornod  7  ne  mceg  nan  andwyrde  syllan,  Verc.,  f.  23b,  1.  3  (S.  2,  in 
which  this  passage  also  occurs,  has  onswornod],  Cf.  asivarnian, 
'to  be  confounded,'  and  aswarnung,  aswcernung,  'confusion,'  cited 
in  BT.  from  the  Psalms.  It  is  presumably  the  same  word  as 
suornodun,  suarn-  =  coaluissent  in  the  Epinal,  Erfurt,  and  Corpus 
Glosses  and  in  WW.  364  ". 

*fatimplian,  to  provide  with  spikes  ?  D«  deofla  .  .  .  settafe 
(the  devils  in  hell  place  the  wicked)  einbe  hwile  on  ufan  \cere 
hyrnendan  ^ele,  \e  ¥>ar  gegearcod  is.  ]py  (for  }>eo  =  seo]  Ipele  is  eall 
atimplod  mid  attremim  pilum  7  scearpum  tindum,  li.  1,  33,  p.  435, 
1.  22.  This  verb  throws  light  on  the  sb.  timple,  which  occurs  in 
a  list  of  weaving  implements  in  the  Gerefa  (Liebermann,  Ang.  ix, 
263,  and  GesAgs.  i,  455) :  He  sceal  .  .  .  habban  .  .  .  fela 
towtola,  flexlinan,  spinle  .  .  .  pihten,  timplean  (for  timplan?*), 
wifte,  etc.,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  verb,  seems  to  mean 
some  instrument  connected  with  weaving  and  provided  with  teeth 
or  spikes.  Liebermann,  in  Ang.  ix,  257,  confesses  that  he  can 
make  nothing  of  the  word,  whilst  in  the  GesA.gs.  he  renders  it  by 
'  Karden  '  (i.e.  carding-instruments)  with  a  query.  A  more  recent 
suggestion  was  made  by  0.  Hitter  in  Archiv,  cxv,  164  ;  he  connects 
it  with  the  dialectal  weaving  term  temple,  which  denotes  an 
instrument  of  adjustable  length  provided  with  pins  at  either  end 
and  used  for  stretching  the  cloth  on  the  loom.  French  temple 
and  German  Tempel,  Tompel,  occur  in  the  same  sense.  The  O.E. 
form  he  assumes  to  be  an  early  borrowing  from  a  Latin  templa 
with  the  vowel  change  as  in  O.E.  gimm  from  gemma,  whilst  the 
modern  dialect  form,  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  Cathol.  Anglic.,  he 
regards  as  a  later  borrowing  from  the  French.  Cf.  IdgF.  xix,  361. 

awannian.     Cf.  wannian. 
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*b8B^8ern,  bath-house.  Gyf  )m  hwcet  be  bafternes  tacne  tcecan 
toille,  \onne  stric  ]>u  mid  \inre  swffiran  hande  bradlinga  (MS. 
bralinga)  ofer  ]>ine  breast  7  ofer  Ipinne  inncfe,  swilce  ]>u  }>e  }>wean 
wille,  KlZs.  95. 

*beagwise,  the  form  of  a  crown  or.  ring.  See  quotation  under 
oflaethlaf. 

*beansJed,  bean-seed.     See  quotation  under  hogg. 

*bearueacnod,  pregnant.  ]pa  was  heo  bearneacnod  offtam  Halt/an 
Gaste,  Bodl.  340,  f.  1,  1.  25,  and  S.  8,  f.  lb,  1.  7.  The  same 
homily  occurs  in  Verc.,  f.  25,  but  the  reading  there  is  bearneacenu. 

*bebyrging,  burial.  D«r  wees  ]>a  sumre  tide  ylding  to  gefyllanne 
]>a  lic\enunge  his  bebyrginge,  GrD.  84*  (MS.  H.). 

[beddaern,  cubiculum.]  Though  rightly  rejected  by  BT.,  H., 
and  S.,  this  word  is  still  to  be  found  in  Bosworth  and  Ettmiiller, 
and  attention  was  called  to  it  as  late  as  1886  by  Sohrauer  in  his 
Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  altenglischen  Grnmmatik,  p.  39.  We  first  meet 
with  it  in  Somner,  who  has  '  bedd-ern,  i.e.  beod-erne,'  and  beod- 
erne  he  explains  as  meaning  both  refectory  and  cubiculum.  Benson 
gives  ' lbedd-ern  =  refeetorium'1  and  'beod-erne=refectorium,  cttbiculum.' 
Lye  has  bedd-ern  and  beod-ern,  but  assigns  to  both  the  meaning 
refectorium  only;  his  references  are  '  jElfr.  gl.  20.  R.  107,'  which 
correspond  to  WW.  328  32  and  184  28  respectively.1  In  the  latter 
case  we  get  the  following  consecutive  glosses :  Cubiculum  = 
bedcofa  ;  Refectorium  =  beodern  ;  dormitorium  — sltepern.  Here  we 
have  obviously  the  source  of  the  error :  the  ern  of  the  second  and 
third  gll.  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  *bed-ern,  whilst  the 
proximity  of  cubiculum  to  refectorium  led  to  both  meanings  being 
assigned  to  beod-ern  in  Somner  and  Benson,  and  to  bedd-ern  in 
Bosworth. 

beddcla/Sas,  bedclothes  [BT.].  Judith  ....  beivand  y 
bodig  mid  'Sam  beddclafeum,  Assm.  Ill 306.  See  also  quotation 
under  werreaf. 


1  According  to  the  explanation  in  Lye's  preface  the  reference  '  JElfr.  gl.1 
means  '  ^Elfrici  glosnarium  ad  calcem  dictioitarii  Gul.  Somneri,'  but  this  is  not 
quite  correct.  It  is  true,  i.e.  that  '  jElfr.  GL,  p.  60,'  does  refer  to  the  Eubens 
glossary  printed  at  the  end  of  Somner  (=WW.  104-191),  the  number  being 
that  of  the  page  in  S.,  but  the  simple  reference  AZlfr.  gl.  without  a  number,  or 
JElfr.  gl.  followed  by  a  number  but  no  '£>,'  means  .ZElfric's  glossary  (=  WW. 
304-337  =  MG.,  pp.  297-322).  Thus,  for  instance,  '  deorfellen  roc'  sKlfr.  gl., 
20,'  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Rubens  glossary,  but  corresponds  to  WW.  328  18. 
Lye's  R.  refers  to  MS.  Junius  71  (the  copy  of  the  Rubens  glosses  made  by 
Junius,  whence  Somner  printed  them) . 
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*bedyfan,  to  submerge.  Beo  wear*&  }>a  gelcedd  to  sumre  ea  7  on 
water e  bedyfed,  GrD.  73  24  (MS.  H.).  The  dictionaries  have  the 
uncompounded  dyfan. 

behammen,  studded  with  nails  [BT.,  H.].  See  quotation  under 
gehammen. 

*behatland,  land  of  promise.  tyanon  wees  geworden  $  ure  Drihten 
longest  geheold  Philisteas  7  Chananeas  ....  gelteddum  his 
folce  to  ]>am  behatlande  (=  his  people  having  been  brought  into  the 
land  of  promise),  GrD.  204  l2. 

[behydignes,  a  desert.]     See  my  note  in  ML'h.  i,  p.  393. 

belyfan,  to  believe;  belyfed,  believing  [BT.].  The  NED. 
states  that  "the  present  compound  (i.e.  with  the  be-  prefix) 
appears  in  the  twelfth  century,"  and  the  earliest  instance  it  gives 
is  from  about  1200.  But  it  certainly  occurs  early  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Witodlice  ]>a  }>e  on  God  beli/faZS,  hi  sind  ]>urh  ¥>one  Balgan 
Gast  gewissode,  JEH.  i,  1148  (Bodl.  340,  f.  30",  and  Jun.  22, 
f.  20,  both  read  gelyfcfe} ;  Maria  7  Martha  wceron  twa  geswystru 
swi^e  on  God  belyfede,  ibid,  i,  130 5  (MS.  Bodley  340,  f.  44,  has 
belyfende) ;  Eala  ]fu  Drihten  God,  ]>e  Danihel  on  belyf¥>,  mycel  eart 
]>u  7  mihtig,  S.  6,  p.  159  (first  half  of  eleventh  century).  Early 
twelfth  century  instances  are  not  rare.  The  two  following  are  from 
Vesp.  D.  14  :  He  ceteowde  his  unhcele  7  hwu  he  fulluht  underfeng 
7  ciricen  hrcerde  7  \ceron  belefde,  Assm.  19441;  Ilwy  noldon  ge 
belefen  on  hine  ?  MPh.  i,  594  4.  Of.  further  •$  is  eall  Godes  folc,  ]>e 
on  God  nu  gelyf'%  (S.  17  has  belef^},  Assm.  27";  To  ludea  lande, 
]>e  on  God  gelyfdon  (S.  17  and  Otho  B.  10  have  belyfdon},  ibid. 
10474;  Ic  \e  hcelxiye  \urh  ]>inne  God  7  \urh  his  Sunu  7  his  \one 
Halgan  Gast,  }e  }u  on  belefst,  ibid.  177 M8  (from  S.  17).  The 
following  are  from  Bodley  343  (circa  1150-1175):  \>urh  ^ene 
almihti^ce  Drihten  ^e  we  on  bilyfaft,  NET.  6  19 ;  Moni^e  xcylen  on 
God  lilyfan,  ibid.  34  13. 

*fbeodreaf,  table-cloth.  ^Ifwine  minum  oftrum  suna  ic  geann 
anes  heallreafes  7  anes  burrenfes,  mid  leodreafe  7  mid  eallum  hraglum 
swa  ^(Krto  gebyra^,  CD.  iii,  294 36.  It  is  from  MS.  Ill  in  C.C.C. 
Cambridge,  and  is  in  writing  of  the  twelfth  century,1  but  is  no 
doubt  copied  from  an  older  original. 

*bej>ryn,  to  press.     Cf.  }>ryn. 

*bewrixlian,  to  change.  He  beivrixlede  him  sylf  ]>cere  stows 
eardunge,  GrD.  11921. 

1  Cf.  ELC.,  p.  369. 
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[biccen(e),  caninus.]     Cf.  byccen. 

*bifigendlic,  terrible.     See  quotation  under  aelmesdonde. 

bisceopham,  bishop's  estate.  Cf.  iXSCh.,  p.  132.  [BT.] 
H.  gives  one  reference  to  ELC. 

bisceopung  [BT.,  H.],  confirmation.  Das  seofanfealdan  gyfa 
scfelice  weeron  on  urum  Drihtne  .  .  .  7  se  Saiga  gast  hi  todafe 
eelcum  be  his  mep&e  7  be  his  modes  geornfulnesse,  ealmca 
biscopas  on  biscpunge  to  Gode  sylfum  ivihua^S  georne,  Wst.  51  u; 
Jliclitm  is  its  to  warnienne  .  .  .  f  ure  folc  ne  wur^Se  losad  ]>urh  nane 
orsorhnysse  butan  juhvihte  7  bisceopunge  7  predicunge  7  nndytnysse, 
Chr.,  p.  76. 

bisen  (-ne?),  blind  [BT.].  Cook  gives  the  three  instances  from 
the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  (Matth.  ix,  27  and  28 ;  xi,  5).  Other 
examples  are  :  So¥>Iice  ]>a  ]>a  se  Godes  icer  hafde  gedon  7  gefylled  his 
gebedu,  he  asette  7  awrat  Godes  rodetacm  ofer  ]>ces  bysenan  mannes 
eagan,  GrD.  7728;  f  And  feale  ]>e  ic  hcefde  to  me  atogen,  bisne 
7  healte,  lame  -  reoflen — ealle  he  heo  fram  me  ateah,  Vesp.,  f.  95 
(printed  Archiv,  cvii,  318,  and  MPh.  i,  602  6). 

*blaechorn,  inkhorn.  Donne  ]>u  blechorn  habban  wille,  \onne  ha  fa 
}>u  ]>ine  Ifrifitigrtu,  stci/ce  ]>u  di/pan  wille,  7  awend  \ine  hand  adune 
1  clyce  \inefinyras,  sicilce  \u  blcechorn  niman  wille,  KlZs.  116. 

blaegettan,  blagettan,  to  weep  [BT.,  H.J.  He  .  .  .  .  ]>a 
ongan  Jrefrian  ]>one  ylcan  hh/dcndan  7  blcegettendan  (so  ^IS.  C.  ; 
ilS.  0.  lias  blagettyndan]  cniltt,  GrD.  278  12. 

*bl6dlaestld,  time  for  letting  blood.  Nis  nan  blodlccstid  swa  god 
swa  on  foreiveardne  Lencten,  Lcdm.  ii,  148  2. 

*b6c,  beechnut.  ]^ot  in  the  dictionaries  in  this  sense.  Gif  hit 
]>onne  gebyra^  on  geare  ]xet  na^er  ne  by^  on  ]>am  earde  ne  ceceren  ne 
boc  ne  o*&er  niasten  ^cet  man  mceye  heora  fasc]>enunge  for^  brine/an, 
Chr.,  p.  23. 

*bradlinga,  adv.,  in  a  flat,  outspread  manner.  Gyf\u  biblio^ecan 
habban  icille,  ]wnne  icege  ]>u  'pine  hand  7  rccr  up  ]>inne  \wnan  7  sete 
^ine  hand  bradlinga  to  ]>mum  leoie,  KlZs.  29  ;  Hymneres  tacen  is 
^  mon  wcecge  Iradlittya  his  hand,  ibid.  33 ;  jponne  loend  fri  his  hand 
bradlinga  adune,  ibid.  41.  Cf.  further  KlZs.  30;  59;  64;  95;  108. 

*brseclian,  to  make  a  noise.  ]pa  ^cere  (efterfylgendan  nihte  aweox 
]>eer  7  braiclade  mar  a  siceg  7  hefegra,  GrD.  236 12.  Cf.  gebrec,  'noise, 
clamour.' 

*bredan,  to  cherish  =  N.E.  breed  [from  brod~].  Sohrauer,  in  1886, 
pointed  out  three  instances  of  the  word,  viz.,  WW.  22  36 ;  403  3S; 
and  JEH.  ii,  10  17,  and  the  third  of  these  is  quoted  in  the  XED. 
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*Breotanrice,  kingdom  of  Britain.  Swa  he  (Christ)  nu  dagum 
Breotanrices  fagran  iglandes  Eadwearde  cyncge  sealde  7  geu}>e,  St.  E., 
f.  107. 

brydniht,  wedding  -  Bight  [BT.,  H.].  7  ]>«  }are  forman 
brydniht,  }>a  hi  tioa  wceron  on]>cem  brydbure,  MH.  14 26. 

*fbrynstan,  brimstone.  For  \cere  fcegere  wifmanna  lufen  heo 
sculen  drigen  brynstanes  stcenc  on  helle,  Vesp.,  f.  163.  The  earliest 
quotation  in  the  NED.  is  from  the  Cursor  Mundi  (circa  1300). 

bufancweden,  above-mentioned  [BT.,  H.].  Dees  bufancwedenan 
mannes  mcegnu  .  se  bufancivedena  wer,  GrD.  14  7  ;  ]pysum 

biifancwedenum  gelice,  ibid.  90 27. 

*bufansprecen,  above-mentioned.     See  quot.  under  fserserning1. 

*byccen,  adj.,  of  a  goat,  goat's.  ^Elce  geare  to  preosta  gescy  finde 
man  biccene  heor^an  7  feower  gemacan  sceona  finde  man  (elcum 
( =  Calceamenta  vero  omnis  clerus  annis  singulis,  pelles  buccinas,  et 
solas,  paria  quatuor  accipiunt],  Chr.,  p.  74.  This  biccen  (for 
byccen]  is  a  derivative  of  bucc(a],  'he-goat,  buck,'  and  is  identical 
with  O.H.Gr.  buccliln,  '  hircinus.'  The  Lat.  buccinus  is  a  derivative 
of  the  Late  Latin  buccus,  itself  an  adaptation  from  Old  German. 
I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  supposed 
biccen(e'),  '  caninus '  (from  bicce],  in  Somner,  Benson,  Lye, 
Bosworth,  and  BT.,  which  must  therefore  be  rejected.  This  MS. 
was  certainly  used  by  the  earlier  dictionary  compilers. 

bycnol,  showing,  indicating  [BT.,  H.].  Indices  =  bicnole, 
PGH.  398. 

*byrnete,  a  barnacle.  Zupitza,  in  Archiv,  Ixxix,  89,  called 
attention  to  the  original  MS.  of  the  so-called  Rubens  Glosses  (edited 
in  W  W.  104,  from  Junius's  transcript  in  the  Bodleian),  which  is  now 
in  Antwerp,1  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  glosses  omitted  by  Junius 
in  his  copy  and  hence  wanting  in  WW.  Amongst  these  is  the 
following :  Lolligo  .i.  piscis  mantimi  (so  MS.,  read  -mm\  uno  anno 
piscis,  alio  auis,  hoc  est  bymete.  Z.  compared  the  barneta  of 
Gervasius  of  Tilbury.  Of.  also  NED.  s.v.  barnacle. 

^fbyrstig1,  afflicted  by  loss  or  calamity.  p#  gode  mwnn  synden 
byrstige  7  gedrefde  j  unfere,  ]>e  IcBste  heo  to  swt/^e  blissoden  on  heora 
lichames  hcele,  Vesp.,  f.  160b;  Byrstige  7  unfere,  ibid.,  f.  161b. 
[BT.J  H.  has  it  in  the  sense  of  '  prasruptus,  fractus,'  and  S.  in 
that  of  'broken,'  their  source  being  Hpt.  GL  454  (cf.  NG1.  i,  2037). 


1  Twenty-four  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS. 
32,24tj. 
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*caepse,  a  box  (from  Lat.  capsa).  Wt/rcafc  eac  ....  ane 
niwe  ceepsan  eowrum  lacum  to  fatelse,  S.  6,  p.  150. 

*camplic,  warlike,  military.  Hit  is  ungerisenlic  f  preostas 
camplice  wapen  werion,  Chr.,  p.  101. 

*candelm8BSsedaeg,  candlemasday.  On  %am  feowerteogofean  dcege 
from  his  acennednesse,  ]>e  we  cwe^cfo  candelmcessedceg,  Trin.,  p.  250. 
The  earliest  quotation  in  the  NED.  is  from  the  Ancren  Riwle 
(circd  1225). 

carcernweard,  jailor  [BT.,  H.].  \>a  after  twelf  dagum  com 
se  carcernweard,  MEL  24 15 ;  ]2«  gelefde  se  carcernweard  Gode, 
ibid.  24  19. 

*ceaslunger,    contentious,    quick   to   strife.       Se   hordore   sceal 

.     beon   syfre  7    na   druncengeorn   ne   ceaslunger   ne   weamod 

.     ne  myrrend  (  =  Cellerarius    debet     .     .     .     esse   sobrius, 

non    uinolentus,    non    contentiosus,    non    iracundus      .      .      .      non 

prodigus),    Chr.,    p.    30.     The    first    part    of    the    compound    is 

evidently  ceas,  '  strife,'  and  the  second  part  an  adjective,  lunger, 

meaning  '  quick.'     This  adjective,  though  not  hitherto  recorded  in 

O.E.,  occurs  both  in  0.  Sax.  as  lungar,  '  strong,'  and  in  O.H.Gr.  as 

lungar,  '  quick,'  and  the  corresponding  adverb  lungre  is  well  known 

in  O.K.  poetry. 

*ceasterleod,  fern.,  -leode,  pi.,  citizens.  He  (Jonah)  him  mn>6e 
ondred  7  \ceder  (to  Nineveh)  faran  ne  dorste,  for  ¥>a>n  ]>e  God  wees 
8wi%e  yrre  Ipcere  ceasterleode,  Verc.,  f.  I08b,  1.  1  ;  \)ar  ure  bidcfy  ure 
ceasterliode  (There  await  us  our  fellow-citizens),  j>  syndon  englas 
7  heahenalas,  ibid.,  f.  7'2b. 

*fcepnian,  to  wait  for,  to  await  eagerly.  Ic  sceal  ]xerute  geornlice 
cepnian  j>  ]>e  God  behaten  h(ef¥>,  S.  17,  p.  175,  1.  6.  Cf.  M.E.  copnien. 

*cildbearn,  child.  1  Swa  swa  hit  awriten  is  in  Dryhtnes  naman, 
]>eet  (Sahwylc  tc&pned  cildbearn  ]>e  wif  esrest  acynde,  sceolde  beran 
(so  MS.,  read  beon)  (erest  Gode  yehalgod,  Verc.,  f.  91,  1.  5.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  possible  that,  in  the  MS.  from  which  Verc. 
has  copied,  did  was  glossed  by  bearn,  or  vice  versa,  and  that  the 
gloss  was  subsequently  taken  into  the  text,  thus  forming  an 
apparent  compound. 

cildcla^as,  swaddling-clothes.  BT.  has  only  one  instance, 
another  will  be  found  below  under  faemnenlic.  On  the  gender 
(raasc.,  not  neut.)  cf.  Pogatscher,  AfdA.  xxv,  8,  who  gives  two 
further  instances  from  the  glosses. 

'  Luke,  2". 
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*cimbalgliwere,  cymbal -player.  Hu  Bonefatius  forescede  to 
sweltenne  ]><>ne  cimbalgliwere,  GrD.  6 120. 

els,  fastidious.  Cf.  snytan.  The  dictionaries  have  it,  but  BT. 
has  only  one  ref. 

fclappian,  'to  throb'  [S.].  Lye,  etc.,  BT.,  and  H.  give 
a  clappan,  clappian,  without  reference.  The  following  appears  to 
be  the  earliest  instance  of  X.E.  to  clap.  Cf.  O.E.  clceppettan.  ])is 
synda[n~\  ]>a  tacnu  ^xes  sares  (viz.  headache) ;  ]xet  is,  cerest  ]>a 
^unewenga  clceppafy,  7  eal  ]>at  heafod  by^  heft,  Lcdm.  iii,  88  4. 

cnafa,  a  boy  [BT.].  In  ES.  ix,  36,  Kluge  quoted  an  instance 
from  the  Liber  ticintillarum,  and  H.  has  it  with  the  reference 
'Aug.,  xiii,  450.'  In  MLN.  iv  (1889),  p.  279,  I  gave  a  further 
instance  from  the  Psalter  in  the  Cambridge  TJniv.  Library  (MS.  Ff. 
1,  23,  p.  289),  where  da  potestatem  puero  tuo  (Ps.  85,  16)  is  glossed 
by  syle  mihte  cnafan  \inum.  Cf.  also  msegcnafa. 

*colsweart,  coal-black,  ponne  wanncifo  he  7  doxafy;  o^Sre  hwile  lie 
bi¥>  bide  i  (ehitee.  Hwilum  he  bi¥>  collsweart,  Verc.,  f.  23b,  1.  7.  For 
Uac,  'pale'  (it  has  the  accent  in  the  MS.),  S.  2,  p.  277  (where  this 
passage  also  occurs),  reads  blue,  which  is  the  more  correct  form.1 

*corns8§d,  corn -seed.  Se  eacswylce  gemcenipfealda^  feawa 
corns&da  in  unarimede  wastmas  acra,  GrD.  253 '. 

*corona  wk.  m.,  crown.  7  ^e  genamon  ]>a  milite  7  geworhton 
]>yrnene  coronan  7  setton  on  his  heafod,  Verc.,  f .  5b,  1.  2 ;  p«  eode  he,  ure 
Dryhten  Crist,  ut  beforan  ]>a  ludeas,  hcefde  he  }>a  \yrnenne  coronan 
on  his  heafde,  ibid.,  f.  5b,  1.  20 ;  On  ]>one  drihtenlican  d(eg  he  geseah 
.  ]>a  feemnan  Sancta  Marian,  seo  wees  beorhtre  ]>onne 
sunne,  7  on  hire  heafde  heo  htefde  \one  coronan  ]>cera  twelf  steorrena, 
S.  5,  p.  385,  1.  13. 

*co^ig,  diseased.  Hit  is  neod  j?  hi  ma\_n~\  ascirie  of  ^<zre 
geferrcedem  eallswa  co^Sige  seeap  (—  ones  morbid?),  Chr.,  p.  98. 

*crammingpohha,  viscariura.  Gif  wif  wuna¥>  mid  werum,  ]xer 
bi¥>  wen  deqfles  crammingpochan  (=  Si  cum  viris  femince  habitaverint, 
viscarium  diaboli  non  deerif),  Chr.,  p.  110.  A  'cramming  bag'  is 
a  curious  rendering  of  viscarium. 

*creas,  rich,  elegant  (of  dress).  Ne  beo  ge  to  creasum  reafum 
(=  cultis  uestibus]  gefr&twade,  ac  medemlicum,  be  eoicres  lichaman 
\e\a\rfe,  Chr.,  p.  151. 

*creaslic,  rich  (of  food).    Hit  is  gewuna  on  manegum preosthiredum 

1  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Yerc.  blase  stands  for  blace,  an  admissible 
variant  of  bide.  The  bltec  given  in  BT.  ;  NED.  i,  910  (s.v.  bleach),  etc.,  as 
a  variant  of  blac  is  incorrect ;  cf.  Osthoff.,  ES.  32,  181. 
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f  mid  miclum  ^^nge8ceade  j  ungefade  (=  inrationabiliter  atqtie 
indiscrete}  sume  fya  preostas  ]>e  woroldwelan  habbafe  .... 
scolon  maran  j  creaslicran  fodan  [  =  maiorem  annonani\  habban  on 
mynstre,  Chr.,  p.  20.  In  his  edition  of  the  Brussels  Aldhelm  gll. 
(ZfdA.  ix),  Bouterwek  says  in  his  note  to  creasnys  (see  next  word) : 
"  Zu  dem  sonst  unbekannten  worte  creasnys  vgl.  in  dem  gl. 
Hannov.  creaslicran  reg.  can.  12."  The  MS.  referred  to  is  MS. 
Hannov.  iv,  495,  and  is  an  eighteenth  century  collection  of  O.E. 
words  from  various  sources,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Corpus  Christi  Chrodegang  MS.  is  the  source  of  the  creaslicran  : 
the  form  agrees,  the  reg.  can.  agrees,  as  it  is  a  Regula  canonicorum, 
and  the  12  fits,  as  it  is  the  number  of  the  old  press  mark  S.  12. 

creasnes,  pride,  elation — richness  or  elegance  (of  dress) ;  heortan 
creasnes,  cultus  cordis  [BT.].  Creasnes  occurs  as  a  gloss  to  elatio 
in  the  Digby  and  Brussels  MSS.  of  Aldhelm  (cf.  NG1.  i,  1108). 
Cf.  further,  Openon  geswutelincgum  haligra  gewrita  us  is  geypped  y 
tee  mid  heortan  creasnysse  ( =  cultu  cordis}  sveolon  God  secan  swi^Sor 
Iponne  mid  reafes  pryton.  For  ]>i  \onne  warnion  preostas  y  hi  ]>urh 
ungemetlice  reafes  creasnysse  (=  cultum  uestium)  ne  geunwurlpion 
heora  hades  arwur^Snysse,  Chr.,  p.  103;  Ne  ivene  nan  man  y  an  reafes 
oferfloioennysse  7  creasnysse  ( =  in  fluxu  atque  studio  uestium)  synn 
ne  beo,  Chr.,  p.  104. 

Cristennes,  Christianity.  Xot  in  BT. ;  H.  and  S.  have  it  in  the 
form  cristnes  from  OET.  1764.  So]>lice  ]>a  \e  Crist  ne  hifia^,  hu 
mat/an  \a  cwe^an  j>  hie  sien  cristene  ?  Ac  us  gedafna]>  anra  gekwilcum 
j>  he  ux  (read  hine?}  ahebbe  on  ]>a  so^an  cristennesse  7  forlcete  \a 
weorc  }>e  se  earma  feond  man  lcera}>  (so  MS.  for  -e^\  Jun.  85, 
f.  29b,  1.  5. 

*cristnere,  baptizer.  On  \one  ilcan  dceg  bi¥>  ]>ara  eadigra  iveora 
tid  ....  7  Sancte  Petres  Ip&s  cristneres,  MH.  92  x. 

*f  culling  =  antenna  ?  My  friend,  Mr.  "W.  H.  Stevenson,  kindly 
called  my  attention  to  the  following  interesting  glosses  in  MS.  17  in 
the  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  The  MS.  is  dated  1110, 
and  the  glosses,  which  are  written  on  the  lower  margin  of  fol.  74, 
seem  to  be  in  a  contemporary  hand.  This  part  of  the  MS.  contains 
Beda's  De  temponirn  ratione,  but  the  glosses  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Latin  text.  They  are  as  follows : — 


antenna,  culling. 
cariscus,  niorfleoge. 
millago,  egeswin. 
esox,  cypera. 


fannus,  suhha. 
silurus,  sprot. 
(/laucus, 
dentix,  hacod. 
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That  they  are  from  an  older  original  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
miscopying  of  ruhha  as  suhha. 

*cwammg,  lamentation.  Granung  j  cwanung,  Jun.  22,  f.  114, 
1.  11. 

*cwyldberendlic,  pernicious.     Of.  cwylmb-. 

*cwylmberendlic,  pernicious.  Iponne  xyndon  so*6hce  twa  cynnrt/no 
unrotnesse,  an  hahvendlic  7  o¥>er  ctvylmberendlic,  Verc  ,  f.  lllb, 
1.  7.  In  S.  5,  p.  418,  there  is  the  same  passage,  but  S.  5  has 
cwyldbarendlic. 

*cycen]?emmg,  service  in  the  kitchen.  Se  eercediacon  7  se  prauost 
.  .  .  .  moton  beon  aspelode  fram  ]>cere  cycen]>enunge,  Chr.,  p.  25. 

^cyllfylling1,  the  filling  of  a  vessel.  ]pa  )>a  hi  naht  ne  gehawedon 
flowan  ]>ces  eles  of  ^am  elebergum  7  swa  }>eh  ^one  Godes  wer  gesawon 
him  befeolan  mid  ]xere  cyllfyllinge,  GrD.  250 27. 

cynebend,  a  diadem,  crown  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  it  is  given,  without 
any  reference,  on  the  authority  of  Somner,  Benson,  and  Lye.  fa  eode 
Pilatus  ]>a  eft  inn  7  het  \one  Hcdend  swi*6e  swingan,  7  ]>a  his  }>egnas 
geworhtan  7  gewundan  Ipyrnene  beah  for  cynebcend  7  him  on  y  heafod 
settan,  for^an^x  y  bi¥>  cyninga  ]>eaw  7  casera  J  hi  oft  habba^S 
gyldrnne  heafodband  ymb  heora  heafod,  Bodl.  340,  f.  240 b,  1.  20 
(also  in  S.  8,  fol.  182b,  1.  14). 

*cyne]?rymlic,  glorious,  wonderful.  Mitte  ]>e  hit  ]>a  \<zre  eadegan 
tide  nealcehte  Ipcette  Dryhten  lichonilice  ivolde  wesnn  geboren,  sivi¥>e 
cyne^rymlica  tacen  him  beforan  sarnod  si^edon.  jffirest  geeode  to 
]>am  \_dce]ge  ]>e  he  on  geboren  wees,  fycet  ncenige  men  mid  tceepmim 
gefeohtan  ne  meahton,  ac  hra^e  ]>ces  hie  mid  wcepnum  feohtan  woldon, 
hiora  enrmas  agaledon,  7  hira  handa  him  geluyon,  7  hie  stjlje  weeron 
to  sybbe  geli^eivacede,  7  gefeohtan  ne  meahton,  Verc.,  f.  54b  (line  5 
from  bottom). 

cyrellf.  Gehicgon  hiy  eac  j>  hig  gehealdon  ....  heora  clcennysse 
ungewemmedum  lichaman,  o^^e  witodlice  beon  g*ferl(ehte  Ipfere 
gefastnuncge  anesgesynscypes,  butan  ]>am  canonican  ]>e  on  ct/relife.  sitta^ 
(=  exceptis  his  canonicis  qui  victu  et  vestitu potiantur1},  Chr.,  p.  127. 
The  exception  from  permission  to  marry  seems  to  refer  to  those 
who  receive  itiptndia  of  food  and  clothing  from  the  bishop ;  those 
who  were  maintained  by  the  bishop  being  debarred  from  marrying. 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  English  translator  did  not  follow  the 


1  The  words  exceptis  ....  potiantur  do  riot  occur  in  the  printed  text 
of  Chrode^ang  (Migne  Ixxxix,  p.  1087,  cap.  64),  nor  in  Isidore's  De  eceles.  OJficiis, 
whence  this  chapter  is  taken. 
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Latin,  nor  how  he  understood  the  passage  ;  does  ci/relif  mean 
'  chosen  life  '  ?  At  any  rate,  it  differs  in  meaning  from  the  instance 
in  Alfred's  will  (cf.  BT.  and  ELC.,  p.  461). 

cyrichata,  church-persecutor  [BT.].  It  is  both  in  H.  and  S., 
in  the  former  with  a  ref.  to  Wst.  298 u.  On  this  reference 
Wiilfing,  ES.  xxx,  p.  339,  remarks,  "Die  stelle  bei  Wulfstan 
scheint  der  einzige  Beleg  zu  sein."  But  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Sermo  Lupi  ad  Anglos  (Wst.  16411)  Godes  wi^ersacan  7  cyricJiatan 
lietole  7  leodhatan  grimme  ;  and  again  Wst.  67  18 ;  266 *7 ;  310  '. 

*f  cyrichege,  churchyard.  Deade  Tie  byrige  on  Godes  cyricheige, 
li.  1,  33,  p.  439,  1.  12. 

*cyricland,  church-land.  Ic  ]>e  bebeode  .  .  .  j>  ]>tt  ut  ne 
gange  of  ^Sinum  agnum  ryne  ne  ]>u  na  ge^rystlcece  f  \>u 

ure  cyricland  on  cenigum  ^inge  derige  (the  river  is  commanded  to 
flow  in  its  proper  channel),  GrD.  193 45  ;  ]pa  sy^&San  gestilde  se  flod 
7  gecyrde  fram  ]>an  cyriclande,  ibid.  1943. 

cyricsdcn,  a  going  to  church.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries,  but 
BT.  and  H.  only  assign  to  it  the  meaning  '  church-privilege, 
sanctuary.'  Lufian  cyricsocne  dceges  j  nihtes,  "Wst.  11217;  Uton 
lufian  cyrcsocne  oft  7  gelome,  ibid.  ISO13;  Lybba^  eower  lif  on 
syfernesse  7  on  feestenum  7  on  halgum  gebedum  7  on  ciricsocnum, 
S.  5,  p.  545  ;  ^  synt  ure  gelyjedan  cyricsocna,  Jun.  85,  f.  26  ;  j?  we 
georne  cyricsocna  began,  li.  4,  6,  p.  446.  Also  Wst.  171  M ;  281 5. 

*cysstycce,  portion  of  cheese.  ]ponne  sylle  man  to  tniddceg\enunge 
twain  7  twam  an  tyl  cyssticce  7  sumne  smeamete,  ....  7  on 
eefen  twam  7  twam  an  cyssticce  7  sume  smeamettas,  Chr.,  p.  23. 

*cy:Sing,  a  statement.  Me  lyste^  ]?«  word  minre  ky^inge  geladan 
to  ]>am  datum  Valerie  \(ere  meeg^e,  GrD.  86 u.  (So  MS.  H., 
MSS.  C.  and  O.  have  segene.} 

*daedbetere,  a  penitent.  Ne  mag  ma[_n~]  na  dcedbeterum  \i&  don, 
Chr.,  p.  133. 

*daegredleoma,  light  of  dawn.  So^lice  \a  se  dcegredleoma  beorJite 
scymrode,  \a  Drihten  ....  of  helle  aras,  Chr.,  p.  41. 

dea^enung,  ministrations  to  the  dead.  Hu  mag  ic  ¥>e  ana 
gedefelice  d«a%}>emi\n~\ga gegearwian  nym&e  mine  bro]>or  7  efneapostolas 
hider  sin  gesammode?  S.  2,  p.  282;  -Da  ]>reo  ftemnan  ]>am  (  =  to  whom) 
Maria  hire  dea^enunga  bebead,  ibid.,  p.  283.  The  dictionaries  have 
it  from  the  gll.,  viz.  WW.  393  31,  where  it  glosses  exequias. 

*demedlic,  to  be  judged.  Hi  sylfe  witon  .  j>  hi 

eac  sculon  \rowian  hw&thugu  demedlices  (  =  aliquid  judicabi1e\ 
GrD.  336 20. 
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dengan,  to  beat,  knock  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  without  reference,  on 
the  authority  of  Somiier,  Benson,  and  Lye.  jfElcum  gemete  ]>onns 
ne  sceal  arung  leon  ]>cere  gyltendan  geogcfee,  ac  swi*&or  ma[_n\  sceal 
heora  sidan,  ^cet  hi  ne  heardian,  mid  gierdon  gelomlice  dencgan  (  =  sed 
potius  eorum  latera,  ne  indurescant,  virgis  assidue  tundenda  sunt\ 
Chr.,  p.  96.  It  is  the  N.E.  to  dinge  (cf.  singe,  twinge,  from  sengan, 
twengari),  the  earliest  quotation  for  which,  either  vb.  or  sb.,  in  the 
NED.  is  from  Cotgrave,  1611. 

*deofolscipe,  devil-worship,  idolatry.  Sicylce  eac  wceron  us  to 
leohtfatum  gesette  Cristes  apostolas,  ]>a  wceron  onsende  on  ]>ysne 
middaneard  ....  for  ¥>i  ]>onne  y  hi  sceolon  menu  trytnman 
7  laeran  jfullian,  7  deofolscype  ny^erian,  S.  9,  p.  207. 

*d6c,  a  bastard.  Bigener  =  aivorden  uel  doc,  WW.  19427;  Nothus. 
=  sifean  wind  o^6e  dooc,  hornungsunu,  ibid.  456  9.  Cf.  also  docincel 
and  Zupitza's  note  to  it  (ZfdA.  xxxiii,  238).  Z.  points  out  that  dooc 
( WW".  456  9)  is  evidently  synonymous  with  hormmgsunu,  and  glosses 
nothus  in  the  sense  of  '  bastard.'  The  dooc,  '  south  wind,'  in  Somner, 
Lye,  Bosworth,  Ettmiiller,  and  BT.  is  obviously  derived,  as  Z. 
points  out,  from  this  gl. 

[doc,  dooc,  the  south  wind.]     See  last  word. 

*ddcincel,  a  bastard.  Nothus  =  docincel,  ZfdA.  xxxiii,  238  (cf. 
Zupitza's  note).  This  is  a  gloss  to  Beda's  metrical  life  of 
St.  Cuthbert  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  xciv,  p.  587),  and  the  passage 
runs : 

"  Pictorum  infesto  dum  concidit  Ecgfridus  ense, 
Et  nothus  in  regni  frater  successit  honorem." 

The  reference  is  to  AldfrrS,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Ecgfri^. 
Cf.  also  doc. 

*doxian,  to  grow  dark  coloured.  See  quotation  under  colsweart 
and  NGrl.,  note  to  i,  532.  Kluge  called  attention  to  this  vb.  in 
ES.  xi,  511. 

*drincgemet,  measure  of  drink.  Oif  ]>onne  .  .  .  gesceote  .  .  . 
$  unwastmlernys  on  eard  lecyniK,  JJ  »za[n]  ne  mcege  y  drincgemett 
bring  an  for6,  Chr.,  p.  24. 

driit,  beloved  one  [BT.,  H.].  ^Enlicu  Godes  drift,  seo  frowe 
]>e  us  Frean  acende,  Be  domes  dsege,  291.  Cf.  Kluge,  PBB.  ix,  446 ; 
Zupitza,  ES.  xi,  431  ;  and  Archiv,  Ixxxvi,  408. 

*dryh.tealdorman,  bridesman.  Brydguman  7  Iryde  mid  geledurn 
1  mid  ofringum  mcessepreost  sceal  Uetsian  .  .  .  .  7  J>«  drihtealdormen 
hi  healdon,  Chr?,  p.  134. 

Phil.  Trans.  1906.  20 
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dryicge,  a  sorceress  [BT.].  In  Ang.  vi,  178,  Platt  recorded 
it  from  the  Shrine,  56  ;  this  has  been  more  recently  printed  by 
Herzfeld  in  MIL  and  the  passage  in  question  will  be  found 
p.  28 3;  ])a  cweedon  Romware  y  heo  ware  dryegge  ond  scinlaee. 
Another  instance  of  the  word  occurs  in  Verc.,  f.  I7b,  1.  7;  see 
quotation  under  lyblaeca. 

dumbness,  dumbness  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  without  ref.,  on  the 
authority  of  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  Ure  Drihten  gehalde  fyone  earman 
wodan  fram  his  wodnesse  j  fram  his  dumbnesse,  Jun.  22,  f.  58  b,  1.  5. 
The  earliest  quotation  in  the  NED.  is  from  Wicliff  (circa  1380). 

*fdygan,  to  die.  For  }>an  ^6e  ic  nu  de^en  sceal,  NRT.  14 25 
(cf.  note,  p.  38).  Cf.  also  Bjorkman,  Zur  dialelctischen  Prorenienz 
der  nordischen  Lehnworter  im  Englischen,  p.  12. 

*dyrnmaga,  presider  over  sacred,  secret  rites.  Mysteriarches  — 
dyrnmaga,  PGH.  397. 

*feaghlid,  eyelid.  In  JElfric's  Grammar,  ed.  Zupitza,  p.  298 4, 
palpebrce  is  rendered  by  brawas,  over  which  is  written  in  MS.  F.,  in 
a  hand  of  the  twelfth  century,  egalid.  An  O.E.  eaghlid  is  not 
recorded,  and  the  earliest  instance  in  the  NED.  dates  from 
about  1240. 

*ealdcy:S:S,  old  acquaintance.  In  BT.,  H.,  S.  only  in  the  sense 
of  '  old  country,  old  home.'  pa  b&don  ¥>a  cwelleras,  for  heura 
ealdcy^^&e,  J  hi  moston  him  beran  unfor boden  flcesc,  .328.  ii,  72 90. 

*ealdhri:Ser,  old  ox.  Into  Leomynstre  iiii  aldhry*£>ra  7  into 
Bromgearde  i  hry^Ser,  CS.  iii,  p.  652  (eleventh  century). 

ealdhrl)erflaesc,  flesh  of  an  old  ox?  [S.].  Cf.  WW.  127 33. 
Succidia  =  eald  hryterfl&sc.  The  llubens  MS.  really  has  eald  hry]>er 
flac  (J»,  not  t,  and  the  s  left  out).  Cf.  E.  Maunde  Thompson, 
British  Arcliceological  Association,  1885,  p.  148.  BT.  and  H.  give 
ealdhryterjtcssc,  '  side  of  meat  cut  off'  (BT.),  '  flitch  of  bacon'  (H.). 

*ealdordeofol,  chief  devil,  ^ponne  ]>u  gesyxt  \one  ealdordeofol 
pe  Iffi  on  bcec  gebunden  ....  7  sy^San  heo  bi%  gelcedd  to 
]>am  ealdordeofle  Satanas,  S.  9,  p.  72. 

ealfara,  a  pack-horse  [BT.,  H.].  fonne  was  \riddeliealf  fyusend 
mula  'Se  \a  seamas  weegon,  7  xxx  ]>usenda  ealfarena  7  oxna  ^a  ¥>«  hwcete 
bceron,  twa  tyisenda  olfenda,  Ang.  iv,  147  20°  (Epistola  Alexandri], 
See  also  Addenda. 

*ealugalnes,  drunkenness.  Instances  will  be  found  in  the 
passages  quoted  from  Verc.,  if.  11  and  116  (under  seraet  and 
heamolscipe).  Also  Unrihthcemed  7  aratas  7  ealogalnesse  7  oferfylle 
7  unsibbe  7  dyrne  geligre,  etc.,  Jun.  23,  f.  145,  1.  3.  " 
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*earfo:Srihte,  incorrigible.  Gifhe  ]>onne  ]>wur  sy,  o¥>¥>e  unandgyttol, 
earfo¥>rihte,  Chr.,  p.  63. 

^Eastorsunnandseg,  Easter  Sunday.  Ic  an  heofonas  astah  an 
Ipone  lialgan  Eastorsunnandceg ,  "Wst.  222  21. 

*east)?eod,  Eastern  people.  Ond  we  ]xer  settan  7  geendebyrdedon 
ure  gerefan  \cern  easfyeodtim,  Ang.  iv,  142  63  (JSpistola  Alexandri}. 

*ea:Sbylhnys,  the  being  easily  moved  to  anger.  See  quotation 
under  forhealdnes. 

*ea:Scngewe,  easily  recognizable.  Though  quoted  by  Sohrauer, 
Jtleine  Beitrage  zur  ae.  Grammatik,  1886,  this  word  is  not  recorded 
in  BT.,  H.,  or  S.  Seo  ofter  conhigatio  ys  ful  eafecnaive,  .2EG-.  147s. 

*ecglinga,  edgewise?  Donne  ]>u  candelbryd  habban  iville,  astrehtre 
]>inre  winstran  handa,  ofsete  hy  eclinga  mid  \inre  swi\^>~\ran,  KlZs. 
28  ;  Stric  ]>u  eclinga  mid  ceg^ere  hande  ofer  ceSerne  earm,  ibid. 
107.  Cf.  Kluge's  note  on  p.  130. 

*efenapostol,  fellow-apostle.  Ne  mceg  ic  j>  ana  don,  ac  her  cuma^ 
mine  efnapostolas  to  me,  S.  8,  f.  351,  1.  25;  Ic  bere  \irne  lialgan 
lichoman  mid  mimim  efnapostolum,  S.  2,  p.  284.  Cf.  also  quotation 
under  dea^enung. 

*efenbli:Se,  equally  rejoicing.  Ne  wepd^>  git  me  na  swa  ic  dead 
sy,  ac  beo¥>  me  efenbli^e,  MH.  28  8. 

*efenhada,  one  of  equal  rank,  a  colleague.  7  eac  w  g^leornode 
j?  ic  nu  secgan  wylle,  of  \cere  gesagene  mines  efenhadan,  ^tss  biscopes, 
GrD.  43 2Z  (MS.  H.  reads  sumes  lisceopes  mines  efenhadan}.  The 
efenhadabisceop  in  BT.  and  H.,  which  is  founded  on  the  passage, 
must  of  course  be  deleted. 

*efenheafda,  a  fellow-mate.  J? a  wcez  o¥>er  man,  Ipces  mannes 
efenheajda,  ]>eette  him  sceolde  an  hund  peninga ;  ]>a  nolde  he  ^ces 
Gorges  nanne  dcel  alcetan.  Mid  ^y  ¥>e  ^&(%t  geascode  se  ¥>e  hira  bega 
hlaford  was,  ]xzt  he  nane  Ir6e  ]>am  his  [fol.  79b]  efenheafdan  gedon 
wolde,  \a  het  he  hine  ceghtvylcne  settling  agifan,  Verc.,  f.  79,  1.  22. 

^efenhleo^rian,  to  sing  together.  Gyf  ]>onne  \a  deofiu  ]•>&( 
ongytdfo  ]xst  heo  (the  soul  of  a  dead  man)  sceal  beon  on  heora 
geferscype,  Iponne  beo^S  hi  ealle  efenhleo^riende  j  swy^&e  bli%e, 
Jun.  22,  f.  103,  1.  19. 

efemnsessepreost,  fellow-priest  [BT.,  H. ].  Ipis  wundor  me 
scsde  Speciosus,  min  efenmcessepreost,  GrD.  283 3. 

*efenmedome,  equally  worthy.  Sunu  min,  myltsa  me  7  onfoh 
deatSe  y  ^u  si  efenmedome  Ipinum  bro^rum,  MH.  1349. 

efenmihtig,  equally  mighty  [BT.,  H.].  He  wees  cefre  efenmihtig 
7  he  gyt  is,  Wst.  167. 
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efensargung,  sympathy  [BT.,  H.].  Heo  wende  y  hit  ma  ware 
lysmrung  \onne  efensargung,  GrD.  ISO8. 

*fegeswin  =  millago,  a  kind  of  fish  ?  See  note  to  culling. 
Ducange  gives  '  millago,  uno  pesce  che  vola  sopra  1'aqua.'  Can  it 
be  for  egsivln,  a  synonym  for  mereswln  ? 

elcora,  elcra,  adv.,  otherwise,  else.  This  form  used  adverbially 
is  not  recorded  in  BT.  or  H.;  under  elcor  S.  gives  'once  ellcra.'  It 
occurs  glossing  secus  in  NG1.  i,  3202,  and  I  there  gave  an 
instance  from  Jun.  86,  f.  41.  I  can  now  add  two  further  examples  : 
Qanne  was  his  seo  a*&eleste  rest  on  his  earan  (read  haran  with 
M.  Forster1?)  cft&e  elcora  on  nacodre  eor¥>ran  (r.  eor&ari),  Jun.  86, 
f.  79,  1.  10;  Ne  gedafencfe  cristenan  men  $  he  elcora  [<fo],2  Jun.  86, 
f.  79b,  1.  1.  These  passages  occur  in  B1H.,  p.  227  "  and  227  u,  but 
in  each  case  the  Blickling  MS.  has  elles. 

eletredde,  oil-press  [BT.,  H.].  Ipa  \a  se  Godes  wer  $  geseah 
y  of]>cere  eletreddan-nanige  gemete  anig  dal  eles  ut  code  .... 
7  ]>a  wearp  J  water  mid  his  handum  on  ]>a  eletreddan,  GrD.  251 2. 

*eoredmenigu,  multitude,  pa  ]>a  .  .  .  se  an  deofol  wear*£>  hire 
of  adrifen,  fya  far  ing  a  geeode  on  hi  micel  eoredmeniu,  GrD.  73 32 
(MS.  H.);  Se  swa  mtcele  swi^Sor  .  .  .  befealh  his  geledurn,  swa 
micele  swa  he  onfunde  on  anum  lichaman  .him  ongean  standan  Ipone 
ormatan  truman  \ara  deofla  eoredmenigeo,  ibid.  74 21. 

eor^aern,  cave,  tomb.  It  is  not  confined  to  poetry,  as  indicated 
in  S.  Iponne  is  ]xet  \ridde  }>cet  lihte^>  eall  geond  eor¥>cern,  Verc., 
f.  89b,  1.  6  ;  Apogium  =  eor]>ern,  WW.  350  15. 

^eor^byrgen,  grave.  On  ]>am  sixtan  dage  \eostru  waron 
gewordene  ofer  eor&an  fram  ^Scere  sixtan  tide  o¥>  ^6a  nigo^an  tide, 
7  stanas  wurdon  tobrocene,  7  eor¥>byrgenna  wurdon  opene,  S.  5, 
p.  384,  1.  6. 

^eor^denu,  cave,  fissure  in  the  ground,  tomb,  ponne  ealle 
eor&ware  up  arisa'S  of  ¥>cem  ealdum  eor^scrafum  7  of  ^Scein  ealdum 
eor¥>denum,  Jun.  22,  f.  113,  1.  19. 

eor>gebyrst,  landslip.  Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  54.  [BT.]  H.  gives 
one  ref.  to  ELC.,  p.  379. 

eorftscraef,  cave,  tomb.  It  is  not  confined  to  poetry,  as  indicated 
in  S.  Cf.  quotation  under  eor'Sdenu. 

*eor^styren,  fern.,  an  earthquake.  See  quotation  under 
mynsterstede. 

1  Archiv,  sci,  p.  201. 

2  do,  supplied  from  Blickling  MS.      Jun.  86  now  reads  cristan  for  -tenan,  but 
the  word  has  been  inked  over  by  a  later  hand,  and  probably  originally  read  -tenan. 
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eorSwerod,    inhabitants   of  the  world   [BT.,   H.].      For 

.  .  .  .  bi¥>  eal  astyred  ge  heofonwered,  ge  eor^Swered,  ge  hellwered, 
Wst.  25  21  ;  and  203  5. 

estan,  with  dat.,  to  indulge  [BT.,  H.].  Wa  \am  hirdum  ]>e 
estafe  heom  silfum,  swa  heom  betst  lica^,  Wst.  190  ". 

*e:SraJde,  easy  to  guess.     Cf.  M.  Forster,  ES.  xxxvi,  326. 

*ffaegennes,  joy.  ]pa  ongunnon  hi  ealle  to  wepenne  for  fagennesse, 
S.  17,  p.  1216,  p.  1288,  p.  17624,  and  p.  1773i;  Dat  wif  war* 
J>#  ofwundred  of  sivylcere  sundfulnexse  7  ]xerrihtes  beot  hire  handan 
tog&dere  for  fagennesse,  ibid.,  p.  123  2  ;  He  .  ongan  to 

wepenne  for  fagenmsse,  ibid.,  p.  12430  and  p.  173  35.  The  earliest 
quotation  for  fainness  in  the  NED.  is  from  the  Cursor  M. 
(circd  1300). 

f  Jemnenlic,  maidenly,  virgin-like.  Recorded,  without  references, 
in  BT.,  H.,  S.  ;  BT.  gives  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye  as  his  authorities.  Da 
*6u  forhogedest  mine  bebodti  .  .  .  .  j  Ipa  *6u  wcere  of  neorxnawange 
ascofen  7  ic  ]>e  wolde  eft  miltsian,  \a  (S.  8  reads  y  for  ]?«)  ic 
famndicnc  (S.  8,  famnenlicne}  inncfe  gesohte  j  ic  wees  mid  cildclcfaum 
bewunden,  Verc.,  f.  60,  1.  9.  (This  passage  also  occurs  in  S.  8, 
f.  45»,  1.  4.) 

*f  seraerning,  rapid  marching,  quick  riding.  \>a  \ce$  bufamprecenan 
ealdormannes  here  mid  fcercerninge  (=  cursu  rapido]  becom  to  sumre 
ea  .  .  .  .  ]xer  hi  ealle  ungunnon  heora  hors  mid  heora  gperescceftum 
]>erscan,  (9rD.  14  24. 

faldgang,  going  to  the  fold  [H.].  Sceote  man  celmessan  .... 
at  sulhgange  peninc,  swa  cet  faldgange  peninc,  Wst.  17020  (MS.  E.). 

feldhrl>er,  a  field  ox  [H.].  BT.  has  it  with  the  ref.  "Chart. 
ad  calc.  C.  R.  Ben."  (derived  no  doubt  from  Lye,  who  has  it  with 
this  ref.),  which  is  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  inventory  in  MS.  C.C.C. 
(Oxf.),  197.  Cf.  quot.  under  scoru. 

*feltungrep,  dunghill.  Wyrse  is  \cet  mon  ^ces  ofer  riht  bruce, 
^>onne  hine  mon  on  feltungrepe  wiorpe  :  on  ^cere  grepe  he  wior&e^S  to 
meoxe,  Verc.,  f.  58,  1.  19.  On  grep  (grepe,  grype],  see  Kluge,  ES.  ix, 
505,  where  he  refers  to  this  instance  o'i  feltungrep.  To  the  instances 
of  the  uncompounded/<?/fow  in  BT.  may  be  added  CP.  197  24. 

fenester,  a  window  (Lat.  fenestra]  [BT.,  H.].  Ac  hit  (the  water) 
was  ivsaxende  o]>  J  hit  becom  upp  to  \am  fenestrum,  GrD.  220  15  ; 
^  water  weox  upp  to  ¥>am  fonestrum,  ibid.  220  22. 

feohgafol,  usury  [H.,  S.].  BT.  has  it  without  reference,  on  the 
authority  of  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  Ne  higion  hi  on  feohgafole  (=•  Usuris 
neqtiaqiiam  incumbant],  Chr.,  p.  126. 
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feohspeda,  riches,  wealth  [BT.,  H.].  ]pa  gebroKra  ahton  myccle 
feohspeda  for  tvorulde,  GrD.  273  2. 

feondgyld,  an  idol.  The  word  is  recorded  in  the  dictionaries, 
the  source  being  Ps.  105  21  (ed.  Thorpe),  and  in  S.  it  is  marked 
as  only  occurring  in  poetry.  But  it  is  also  found  in  prose  :  pa  hie 
]>a  eor¥>an  delfende  deoppor  ofdune  becomon,  ]>a  gebrcferu  fundon  }>ter 
sum  ceren  feondgyld,  GrD.  123121;  J>a  gefealh  he  ]xer  in  . 
7  him  swtye  ondred  ]>a  feondgyld  ^e  }>cerinne  wceron,  ibid.  1892; 
•f  flcesc  ]>e  hi  heora  feondgyldum  onscegd  heefdon,  ibid.  232  15. 

feormfultum,  a  contribution  of  provisions.  BT.  has  only  one 
instance ;  another  will  be  found  below,  s.v.  sceppe. 

*ferele,  f.  (Lat.  ferula],  a  rod.  ]pa  ]>a  he  ongeat  \a  beran,  he 
sloh  hi  7  }>cersc  mid  \cere  telgan  (MS.  0.  has  fcerelan.  The  Lat.  has 
ferula),  GrD.  229  21 ;  Hi  ondredon  ]xere  ferelan  slegas  (so  MS.  C. 
MS.  0.  has  fcerelan  sieges.  The  Lat.  is  ictus  ferule],  ibid.  229  25. 

*ffingerni8el,  finger-measure.     NKT.  22 8. 

*firenlustgeorn,  wanton.  Ne  syn  we  to  gifre  ne  to  frece  ne  to 
firenlustgeorne  ne  to  cefestige,  Wst.  253  5. 

*fiscno:S,  (i)  sheet  of  water  (containing  fish),  (ii)  a  catch  of  fish. 
The  dictionaries  only  record  fiscno¥>  in  the  sense  of  '  fishing.' 
Instances  of  (i)  are :  Da  wceron  twegen  gebro\ra  welige  on  life  7 
hfffdon  cenne  fixno)?  on  anum  bradum  mere  ac  ]xer 

wurdon  eft  at  ]>am  waterscipe  menigfealde  ceastu  7  manslihtas  7 
micele  gefeoht  for  \am  ftxno^e  (or  does  it  mean  here  '  right  of 
fishing'?).  Hw<et  ]>a  se  bisceop  wear\  yeunblissod  for  ]>am  blodes  gyle 
7  abced  }>a  cet  Gode  J  he  worhte  ]>one  water scipe  to  icynsumum 
yr]>lande,  7  ^  ivater  sona  gewcende  of  }>am  fixnofye,  7  wcea  se  mere 
awend  to  widgyllum  felda,  swa  f  man  erode  ealne  ]>one  fixno^, 
Trin.,  p.  110;  Hit  getimode  swa,  ]>a  ¥>a  se  Hcelend  wees  her  on  life  mid 
man&um,  y  he  stod  mid  ¥>am  folce  swa  wi*6  cenm  fixno^  j?  wees  an 
brad  mere,  Genesare^  gehaten,  ibid.,  p.  351, 1.  6;  He  het  hy  aweorpan 
heora  net  onjfixno¥>e,1  ibid.,  p.  352,  1.  2.  Instances  of  (ii)  are  :  Ne 
barst  heora  net  on  ¥>isum  fixncfee  for  ¥>&re  getacnunge  ]>e  we  ar 
scedon  •  7  ^esfxnu^  getacna^S  \a  halgan  gela^unge,  y  is  eall  cristen 
folc,  ibid.,  p.  359, 1.9;  For  ¥an  \e  se  fixno*£>,  after  his  eeriste,  getacnode 
so^lice  ]>a  gesaligan  cristenan,  ibid.,  p.  359,  1.  20 ;  J?a  ]>a  Petrus 
geseah  swylcne  fixno^  mid  hym,  \a  feol  he  sona  to  ]xes  Hcelendes 
cneotcum,  ibid.,  p.  361,  1.  15;  His  geferan  ealle  .  .  .  wceron 
eac  afyrhte  for  ]>am  fixmfee  swffie,  ibid.,  p.  362,  1.  9. 

1  Does  it  here  mean  '  into  the  water '  or  '  for  a  catch '  ?  The  Latin 
(Luke  v,  4)  has  in  capturam,  and  the  W.  Sax.  version  on  \one  fiscwer. 
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*fi^ercian,  to  flutter  (from  f&ere}.  Scfelice  him  com  to  sum 
swy^e  sweart  7  lytel  fugel  .  .  .  .  Se  ongann  flogettan  7  fi^ercian 
ymb  his  ansyne,  GrD.  10019. 

flsescbana,  murderer  [BT.,  H.].     Se  flcesclana  \e  to  his  cwealme 

gecoren  wees,  spearn  hine,  GrD.  254  26 ;    ^pa  se  wcelhreowa  flascbana 

.     hcefde  j>  getogene  siveord  on  his  handa,  ibid.  254  33 ;    Se 

ylca  flcescbana   ]>am   wees   all/fed  j>   he  sloh  ]>one  arwyrSan    deacon 

lifigenrine,  ibid.  294  19. 

^flaJscsand,  portion  of  meat.  Gif  ma[n~\  nabbe  smeamettas,  sylle 
man  twain  7  twain  two,  flce&csande  ;  7  to  heora  cefen^enunge  sylle  man 
twam  7  twatn  ane  flcescsande  of&^Se  o~*6re  smeamettas,  Chr.,  p.  23. 

*flaescj>en.ung,  mensura  de  carne.     See  quotation  under  bdc. 

*neamd6m,  flight.  Da  fleah  se  Siba  (  =  Sheba,  cf.  2  Sam.  xx) 
mid  fleamdome  aweg,  Jun.  23,  f.  63^,  1.  14. 

*fleardere,  a  trifler.  Warnige  he  eac  y  he  ]>urh  ge^afunge  na 
wur^Se  jxera  J?eardera  gefera,  Chr.,  p.  31. 

*"flintea,  adj.,  of  flint.  Heo  ivceron  stcenenre  heortan  7  flintenre^ 
Wst.  252  '  (MS.  A.). 

*folccwide,  popular  saying.  Siva  eald  folccwide  cwy^  ( =  ut  uulgo 
dicititr],  Chr.,  p.  110. 

*folcgedrefnes,  tribulation.  /  mycelfolcgedrefnesse  bi¥>  ¥>onne  cer 
domesdceije,  Verc.,  f.  81,  1.  5. 

forandseg,  early  part  of  the  day  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  on  the 
authority  of  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  jElc  man  scenc¥>  his  gode  win  on 
forandcege  7  y  waccre  ]>onne  hi  druncene  beo¥>,  Archiv,  102,  p.  30. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  note  to  this  passage,  the  same  word  occurs 
in  ^1H.  ii,  p.  70 36:  JElc  man  syl^  on  forandcege  his  gode  win, 
only  Thorpe  divided  wrongly  onforan  dcege. 

*forbyrdig,  forbearing.  Her  (in  this  present  life)  he  is  swi^o 
forebyrdig  ofer  us,  ac  he  is  ]?cer  (in  the  future  life)  swi^e  re¥>e, 
AL.  ii,  394 5  (from  MS.  S.  18,  p.  222).  The  same  passage  occurs 
in  MSS.  Vercelli  and  S.  2  :  Her  lie  is  swi^e  forebyrdig  for  us,  ac 
lie  bi~*6  eft  us  swi^e  re^e,  MS.  Verc.,  fol.  16b,  1.  6  ;  Her  he  is  swi^e 
f  orb  yr  dig  for  us,  ac  he  bit  eft  m  swi^e  re¥>e,  S.  2,  p.  254. 

*forclas,  prongs  ?  Iponne  is  gered  on  halgum  locum  ]>cet  swa  micel 
stva  fram  heofones  hrofe  is  to  ^ysse  eor&an,  ]>cet  seo  hell  sy  swylce 
twa  deop,  7  nis  hy  na  unwiddre.  Ip&t  hus  is  mid  swi^Se  egeslican 
fyre  afylled  7  helle  hus  hafaft  forclas  miccle ;  se  nama  is  to  gelpencenne 
celcum  menn,  buton  hys  heorte  mid  deofles  strcele  seo  Ipurhwrecen, 
Bodl.  340,  fol.  38b,  1.  1.  This  same  passage  (also  with  the  reading 
forclas}  occurs  in  Verc.,  fol.  63b,  1.  16.  I  have  assigned  to  the  word  the 
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meaning  'prongs,'  as  it  is  probably  adapted  from  the  Latin  furcula, 
and  in  mediaeval  pictures  of  hell  the  devils  are  provided  with  such 
instruments.  From  the  same  Latin  furcula  seems  to  come  a  verb 
ttcifi/rclian,  'to  bifurcate,  fork  off  from,  be  different  from,'  which 
occurs  in  Chr.,  p.  164  :  So^Slice  ]>eah  eelc  leasung  hcebbe  xume  yelicnynse 
\cere  sofenysse,  ^eah  twyfyrclafc  7  todcel^  seo  ancyr^nys  ( =  differt 
tamen  dignitas,  etc.)  \ces  scfean  wisdomes  fram  licetunge  leasre  lore. 
This  verb  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  BT.  has  an  instance  of  the 
corresponding  adj.  from  JEG.  288  10,  var.  lect.,  ttcifyrchde  =  b{fidi<^. 
BT.  cites  from  the  Chron.,  A.D.  1106,  fyrcliende,  '  dividing  into  two.' 

fordemedlic,  condemnable  [BT.,  H.].  Ac  ge\enc  .  .  .  .  hu 
swi^6e  fordemedlic  J  bi/]>,  ]>e  ne  by^  butan  hete  7  ni^Se  gesprecen, 
GrD.  208 9;  }Dampnosa=fordemetlice,  FXGl.  68. 

*fforelcian,  to  put  off,  delay.  7  eac  for  \an  ^  *ume  ]>a  gecorene 
]>e  sume  dale  dweliye¥>,  beon  }>urh  heora  dea^S  afyrhte  j  gemanede  to 
Godes  ]>enunga  \e  heo  forelcodan,  Yesp.,  f.  162,  1.  9. 

*forestapol,  going  before.     Preuio  —  forestapulum,  PGH.  396. 

forewarnian,  (i)  to  warn  beforehand,  (ii)  to  take  warning 
beforehand  [BT.,  H.].  S.  gives  the  second  meaning  with  the 
ref.  'Gl.,'  which  no  doubt  means  this  instance.  Instances  of  (i) 
are  :  Be  ¥>am  treowe  Crist  sylf  forewarnode  ag^er  ge  Adam  ge  Euan, 
Verc.,  f.  107,  1.  8 ;  Ealle  ]>as  \ing  him  icceron  atywede  to  %am  y  hi 
tceoldon  us  forewarnian,  S.  5,  p.  437,  1.  8.  An  instance  of  (ii)  occurs 
in  the  Abbo  gll.  :  Uideas  =  forewarna  ]>u,  ZfdA.  xxxi,  p.  9  16°. 

*forhealdnes,  inchastity.  Manna  forhealdnexsa,  y  is  unrihth&med, 
Jun.  85,  fol.  3b,  1.  2 ;  Paulm  'Kar  geseah  ondnjslic  weald  ¥>ara 
mcenaga  yasta  ¥>e  manna  hyrtan  beswicn/6  :  y  is  tcelnewa  gaxt,  j  for- 
healdnyssa  gast,  7  hathyrtnyssa  gant  ....  7  ea^bylhnysxa 
ffast,  etc.,  ibid.,  f.  5b,  1.  15;  Ne  gewetnma^  eowre  lichaman  ^urh 
forhealdnetse,  Verc.,  f.  119b,  1.  10.  Cf.  WW.  420",  incestits  = 
forhealden;  and  also  B1H.  18527,  Swa  se  wer  hit  tcrece]>,  g(f  his 
wif  hie  forhealde]?. 

*forhwyrfednys,  perversity.  D«  lufadest  ealle  forlncyrfednesse 
word,  Jun.  22,  f.  104b,  1.  5. 

*forligerwif,  prostitute.  p?<  eart  meretrix,  ]><et  is  forlegorwif, 
MH.  140  19. 

*ffor8acennys,  denial.  Se  eadige  apostel  Petrm  wne  at  Gode 
forgeofenysse  onfeng,  ^e  he  xict/¥>e  biter/ice  iveop  ^are  \reofealdan 
forsacanysse  synne,  Ang.  xi,  386  363  (from  Vesp.,  f.  115). 

*fforsacung,  denial.  He  icces  unrot  for  ]>cere  forxacunge  y  he 
hafdt  Crist  forxacan,  Furnivall  vol.,  p.  91 25  (from  Vesp.,  f.  164). 
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*fforsellan,  to  sell.  Wa  ]>an  ]>e  for  sceatte  forsyVS  Jiine  sylfne, 
Vesp.,  f.  15,  1.  10. 

*forstrogdnis,  Precipitationis  =  forstrogdnisse,  Jun.  27,  f.  55 
(Gl.  to  Ps.  51 6.  It  is  printed  by  Lindelof,  Die  Handschrift  Jun.  27, 
Helsingfors,  1901,  p.  21). 

*forswarung,  perjury.     Forswarung,  j>  is  mane  a^as,  Chr.,  p.  62. 

*for:Sgeleorodnes,  departure,  death.  Hi  arison  7  mid  him 
sung  on  for  \cere  lade  his  tendes  7  for^geleorodnesse,  GrD.  282  ". 

foreman,  man  of  rank  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  on  the  authority  of 
Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  He  CW<B*&  j>  sum  foreman  ware  on  Myrcna 
lande,  Jun.  23,  f.  38b,  1.  11. 

*forwened,  suspectus.  Suspecta  =  forwened,  PBB.  xxx,  12 106. 
It  is  a  gl.  to  Beda's  Vita  Cuthberti,  xxxvii,  15.  The  dictionaries 
have  the  word  in  the  sense  of  '  insolent.' 

*forwenednes,  insolence.  Insolentiam  =  forwenednessa,  Archiv, 
Ixxix,  89  (from  the  Rubens  Gloxses;  cf.  note  to  byrnete). 

*forwundorlic,  very  wonderful.  S.  has  the  adverb.  Petrus 
cw(s¥>,  Is  y  fonv underlie  wise  (=  res  mira],  GrD.  240 4,  255  2S. 

fotsid,  adj.,  extending  to  the  feet  [BT.,  H.].  See  notes  to 
fotstygerif  and  fotsij^sticcel.  Cf .  leudensld. 

[fotsij'gerif,  stoppage  of  a  footpath.]  The  authority  for  this 
word,  which  appears  both  in  BT.  and  H.,  is  a  gl.  in  the  Rubens 
Glossary,  which  was  printed  by  Somner,  p.  55  :  Limes  fot  sid  gerif 
(=  WW.  107  u).  The  MS.  actually  has  Limus  fot  sid  gerif,  and  as 
Liibke  pointed  out  (Archiv,  Ixxxvi,  399),  the  lemma  Limus  is  from 
Isidor,  who  defines  it  as  *  vestin,  qua  ....  ad  pedes  producitur  ' ; 
we  must  therefore  separate  with  L.  fotsid  (=  reaching  to  the  feet) 
and  gerif  (=a  garment),  related  to  reaf  (cf.  M.H.G.  geroube}. 
Cf.  fotstysticcel. 

[fotstysticcel,  a  cloak.]  The  authority  for  this  word,  which 
appears  both  in  BT.  and  H.,  is  a  gl.  in  the  Rubens  Glossary, 
which  was  printed  by  Somner,  p.  69  :  Clamis,  liacele  vel  fotsi¥> 
sticcel  (=WW.  1539,  whei'e  the  sticcel  is  corrected  to  sciccel], 
The  MS.,  however,  has  fotsid  sciccel,  and  means  'a  garment 
reaching  to  the  feet'  (cf.  Liibke,  Archiv,  Ixxxvi,  399).  Cf. 
fdtsij?  gerif. 

*fraco:Sword,  insulting  word.  He  ....  him  stede,  hu 
manigne  teonan  7  orwyrdu  (MS.  0.  -r^6u)  \ara  nunnena  fraco^wyrda 
(MS.  0.  -worda]  he  ge\rowode,  GrD.  1527. 

*framfaereld,  departure.  \>a  hyrdas  ^a  sprcecon  him  betweonan 
cefter  ¥><era  englaframfcerelde,  ^]H.  i,  40 5. 
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freawlitig,  very  beautiful  [BT.,  H.].  Be  %am  garsecge  is 
wildeora  cynn  }>«  hattan  catini  ;  ]>a  syndon  freawlitige  deor,  Narr., 
p.  38  15. 

*freolsniht,  night  before  a  festival,  pa  cildra  \e  beo'K  begiten 
on  Sunnanniht  7  on  ]>am  halgan  freolxnihtum,  hi  sceolan  beon  geborene 
butan  eagon,  S.  4  (Priebsch,  Otia  Merseiana,  i,  137s0). 

freondsped,  abundance  of  friends.  The  word  is  in  the  dictionaries, 
from  Genesis  2330,  and  it  is  marked  in  S.  as  only  occurring  in 
poetry.  It  is,  however,  also  to  be  found  in  prose  :  Bi^S  ]xet 
(eghwylcum  men  micele  selre  7  widicre  ]xet  he  hine  gehealde  on  his 
freodome  gesundne  7  unjcecne,  ]>eah  ]>e  he  his  freondspedum  treowige, 
\  &nne  lie  scyle  after  ]>am  bendum  ^ces  freodomes  ceapian,  Verc., 
f.  77b,  1.  13. 

Frlgeniht,  Thursday  night  [BT.,  S.].  H.  has  it  without 
reference.  The  earliest  instance  in  the  !NED.  is  from  the  Ancren 
Riwle.  Se  icces  sume  Frigemht  in  cyricean,  MH.  13625  (tenth 
century)  ;  On  }>cere  Frigenihte  ]>e  cetforan  Eastron  bty,  hcefde  ure 
Bcelend,  eer  ]>an  ]>e  he  ^roicode,  swfye  langsume  spruce  wi]>  his 
leorningcnihtas,  Trin.,  p.  10424  (this  passage  also  occurs  in  MS. 
Camb.  li.  4,  6,  p.  399)  ;  Sunnannihtum  ne  meessenihtum  ne  Wodnes- 
nihtum  ne  Frigenihtum,  Wst.  305  24. 

frignung,  question  [BT.,  H.].  In  S.  it  is  given  as  a  hypo- 
thetical form.  Ejt  o¥>ru  soon  7  frignung  me  in  on  mod  becumen, 
GrD.  13729. 

*fri^sumian,  to  make  peaceful,  protect  ?  Ealle  Jrftsumafy 
God  on  eallum  his  mihtum,  Sievers,  ZfdA.  xxi,  189,  and 
Birch,  Trans,  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Lit.  xi,  508  (from  MS  Titus, 
D.  27,  f.  55b). 

*fr6forword,  word  of  consolation.  Ne  he  nan  froforword  ne 
onfo  ne  ne  gehyre,  GrD.  344  2S. 

*frumdysig,  first  offence,  initium  peccati.  fa  \wyran  7  \a 
heardheortan  7  ]>a  modi  g  an  7  ]>a  ungehyrsumun  sona  on  \am  frumdysige 
swinge  W«[M],  Chr.,  p.  28. 

frumtid,  beginning  [BT.,  H.].  ]pes  ylca  fyas  arwyrtan  lifes 
wer  gefyohte  7  geteohhode  on  )pcere  frumtide  his  inbetynednesse, 
GrD.  212  5. 

fuhtian,  to  be  moist  [H.,  S.].  BT.  has  it,  without  ref.,  from 
Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  p«  ^a  Ipurh  hitounge  beo¥>  swa  hole  swa  hreod, 
wi^Sutan  scinende  7  wi¥>innan  cemtige,  7  }>a  ¥>e  fuhtigende  becfe  on 
fulre  galnesse,  on  swylcum  he  (the  devil)  macafe  symle  his  wununge, 
Jun.  22,  f.  62,  1.  13  (this  passage  is  contained  in  seven  other  MSS., 
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from  one  of  which  it  was  printed  by  G.  Stephens,  Tvende  Old- 
engelske  Digte,  1853,  p.  94). 

*ffulhtnian,  cf.  gefulh.-. 

*ffullfor^ian,  to  fulfil.  On  witrumnesse  wur^  Godes  mihte 
fulfor^od,  S.  17,  p.  127,  1.  5. 

*fulwlhtw8eter,  baptismal  water.  Ipa  sona  eode  \cer  blod  7  wceter 
cetsomne  ut  of  )xere  wunde.  pcet  tacnode  hcelo  middangeardes,  j>  'Kurh 
his  blod  fulwihtivceter  gewyr^an  sceolde,  Verc.,  f.  8b,  1.  2. 

fylling,  a  filling,  completion  [H.].  BT.  has  fyllung  without 
reference,  on  the  authority  of  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  S.  has  fylling 
without  ref .  Cf.  below  s.v.  sceppe. 

*gaelslic,  luxuriosus.  Galslic  tyng  is  win,  7  druncennys  is 
hlides  full  ( =  Luxuriosa  res  est  vinum,  et  tumultuosa  ebrietas,  Prov. 
xx,  1).  Chr.,  p.  120. 

gangsetl,  privy  [H.].  In  BT.  without  ref.,  on  the  authority 
of  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye.  Hit  is  yfeho*&  j?  \as  uplendiscan  wif  wyllcfe  oft 
drincan  y  furlpon  etanfullice  on  gangsetium,  ES.  viii,  62  (Jun.  23,  f.  61). 

*gastbrucende,  practising  in  the  spirit.  And  ealle  ]>a  godnyssa 
^e  lie  bebreac  he  was  gastbrucende,  JES.  ii,  4  34. 

gea^an,  to  swear.  The  dictionaries  only  record  the  past 
participle,  gecffied  mann,  '  a  sworn  witness,'  from  Edgar's  Laws 
(AL.  i,  274 18).  He  hit  sivutele  mid  a¥>sware  gece^de  7  geswor, 
]>us  cwaftende,  "  Ic  Petrus  and  bisceop  on  }>eere  Antiochiscan  cyricean 
geafee  7  siverige  Ipurh  fyone  lifigendan  Godes  sunu  j?  J?«s 

word  \e  on  ]>is  arendgewrite  awritene  syndon  .  .  .  nceron  of 
nanes  mannes  handa  gehiwode"  Napier,  Furnivall  volume,  p.  361 24. 
On  the  corresponding  M.E.  elpen,  cf.  Zupitza,  Ang.  i,  469-70,  and 
to  the  instances  given  by  Zupitza  add  Wars  of  Alexander,  line  340. 

*gealpettan,  to  boast,  to  live  gluttonously  ?  ]pa  ~*&e  her  sivi^ost 
galpetta^  7  on  unrihttidum  on  oferfyllo  bio*6  forgriwene,  }>a  bio¥> 
]xer  on  mcestum  hungre  for]>rycced,  Verc.,  f.  17,  1.  24  (this  passage  also 
occurs  in  S.  2,  p.  258).  Though  it  seems  here  to  mean  '  to  live 
gluttonously,'  its  proper  meaning  must  be  '  to  be  arrogant,  to 
boast '  (cf .  gealpettung).  It  is  formed  by  the  secondary  suffix 
-atjan.  The  corresponding  simple  verb  *gealpian  does  not  occur 
in  O.E.,  but  we  have  it  in  O.S.  gallon,  '  to  boast.'  It  is,  of  course, 
connected  with  O.E.  gielp,  '  boasting '  (  =  *galpi\  and  with  the  verb 
gielpan,  'to  boast.' 

*gealpettung,  boastfulness,  arrogance.      Ipa  he   oftost   tesoword 
sprcec  in  his  ontnedlan  gcelpettunga,  ]>a  earnode  he  me  ]xere 
gestyn^o  7  ]>ara  mcestan  benda,  Yerc.,  f.  22b,  1.  15. 
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*geargemynd,  yearly  commemoration,  commemoration-day.  DA? 
is  seo  caritas  ^e  Baldwine  abbod  hafS  geunnon  his  gebro^rum  for 
Eadwardes  saivle,  }HBS  godan  kynges,  f  is  healf  pund  cet  his  geargemynde 
to  face,  St.  E.,  f.  108 ;  to  minon  geargemynde,  ibid.  The  same 
expression,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  reminds  me,  continued  long 
in  use  in  wills :  e.g.  And  my  wyll  is  that  the  same  Robert  Pygeon 
have  gouernans  Sf  rewlyng  of  my  obytis,  that  ys  for  to 
sayn,  my  ^erys  mynde,  Furnivall,  Earliest  English  Wills,  p.  15 8 
(A.B.  1408). 

*gebgene,  geban?  bones.  Cf.  O.H.G.  gibeini,  N.H.G.  Gebein. 
par  he  icuna^  mid  his  gebana  reliquium,  GrD.  86  u  (MS.  C.  As 
the  reading  of  MS.  0.  Hecht  gives  gebcenum(ce  ?)). 

*gebedtld,  time  of  prayer.  Ne  heo  ncefre  cet  mcenniscne  mete 
.  .  .  .  ac  (st  gehwelcre  gebedtide  Godes  englas  coman  of  heofonum, 
MH.  12618. 

*gebunes,  dwelling,  habitation.  ])is  ^Sonne  is  synfulra  stow  on 
to  eardianne  j  hier[d]  gebunes,  Jun.  85,  f.  35b,  1.  15  ;  Wala  ^Sonne 
¥>am  synfullum  ^e  hyra  gebunes  bi¥>  mid  deojlum,  Jun.  86,  f.  38b, 
1.  15  ;  Seo  heonfonlice  gebunes,  Jun.  86,  f.  39b,  1.  9. 

gebyrS-,  birth.     Cf.  Lsedenlic. 

*geciging,  invocation.  Bletsien  hi  (Brest  hi  selfe  mid  Cristes  rode 
tacene  Ipurh  geciginge  ]xere  hale/an  ]>rynnysse,  Chr.,  p.  35. 

geclofa,  counterpart  of  a  document  [BT.,  H.].  Cf.  NSCh., 
p.  80. 

geclyfte,  adj.,  cleft  [BT.,  H.].     Sectilem  =  geclyfte,  PGH.  393. 

*gecoplic,  adj.,  fitting,  suitable.  The  dictionaries  have  the 
adv.  For\on  ]>e  nu  genoh gecoplicu  wise  hi  sylfe  gegearwode,  GrD.  60 5. 

*gecow,  thing  to  be  chewed,  food.  Eala,  ¥M  wyrma  gecow 
1  wulfes  geslit  *]  fugles  geter,  Yerc.,  p.  23,  1.  1. 

*fgecr6cod,  bent,  crooked.  The  earliest  instance  of  crooked  in 
the  NED.  is  from  the  Lambeth  Homilies  (circd  1175).  He  .  .  .  . 
gehalde  ]>eer  anne  crepel  se  wees  fram  feala  geare  eal  togcedere  gecrocad, 
S.  17,  p.  131,  1.  23. 

gecwedstow,  place  of  meeting  [BT.,  H.].  ]pa  wees  geivorden 
f  se  foresprecena  wer  to  ]>cere  gecwedstoive  ....  wees  geladed, 
GrD.  1837. 

gecwicung,  a  coming  to  life  again  [BT.,  H.].  Suton  hit 
gelimpe  J  se  man  ]>urh  ]xes  lichaman  gecwicunge  sy  gelceded  to  ^tes 
modes  life,  GrD.  21 8  17. 

*gecwidraednes,  agreement,  covenant.  This  word  occurs  in  an 
inscription  cut  round  the  archway  into  the  southern  transept  of 
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the  Saxon  church  at  Breamore,  Hants,  which  runs,  "  Her  swutelafo 
,  seo  gecwydrcednes  ~%e."  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Athenceum, 
August  14,  1897,  p.  233,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at  Dorchester,  and  has  since  been 
published  by  G.  B.  Brown,  The  Arts  in  Early  England,  London, 
1903,  i,  234-5.  It  is  rendered  in  both  by  "Here  becomes  (is 
made)  manifest  the  covenant  to  thee."  I  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  ^e  means  'to  thee,'  but  that  it  is  simply  the  relative 
pronoun,  and  that  the  inscription  had  a  continuation  (now  lost)  in 
some  other  part  of  the  church,  and  I  render  it,  "Here  is  made 
known  the  covenant  which  ." 

gedafen,  n.sb.,  what  is  fitting.  S.  has  the  substantive,  which  is 
not  recorded  in  BT.  or  H.  \)a  wees  \cer  hwylchugu  ylding  ]xere 
tide  \e  man  sceolde  Ipa  lic]>egnunge  7  ]>a  gedafenu  \cere  byrgene 
gefyllan  7  gyldan,  GrD.  84*. 

*gedreog,  adj.,  (i)  fitting,  suitable;  (ii)  quiet,  silent.  It  is  in 
BT.,  H.,  S.,  but  the  only  meaning  given  is  'sober.'  (i)  Cneowien 
Mm  on  gedreogere  stoive  (=  in  loco  congruo],  Chr.,  p.  35  ;  Huru 
hi  sceolon  on  Lengtendagum  an  gedreogum  huse  ( =  in  competenti 
hospitali]  celmesmanna  fet  ]>tvean,  ibid.,  p.  79;  Hit  gedafnafe  y  }xera 
cumena  hus  beo  an  gedreohre  stowe,  ibid.,  p.  79.  Instances  of 
(ii)  are  :  He  ]>a  sona  ....  awrat  Cristes  rodetacen  on  ]>ces  horses 
heafde  7  ealle  his  re*&nysse  awende  on  ge^wcsrnysse,  swa  ^  hit 
sy¥>¥>an  wees  stillre  7  gedreohre  \onne  hit  ware  cer  ]>cere  wodnysse, 
GrD.  78  13  (MS.  H.) ;  |D«  bead  se  cynincg  his  cnihtes  j  his  hunten 
$  hi  ealle  wceron  swi^e  gedrioge,  S.  17,  p.  126,  1.  18;  p«  ]>a  menn 
on  heora  bedde  wteron  7  hit  swi^e  gedrih  wees,  ibid.,  p.  173,  1.  23. 

*gedrinca,  cupbearer.  Danihel  ivearti  ]>a  ]xes  cyninges  gedrinca, 
S.  6,  p.  153,  1.  10. 

[gedrofenlic,  troublous.]     Cf.  note  to  gehrorenlic. 

*gedrorenlic,  transitory,  perishable,  unstable.  Drihten,  ]>u  wast 
y  ic  eom  gedrorenlic  dust,  Jun.  121,  f.  152b,  1.  17.  The  gedrofenlic 
in  B1H.  1153  is  probably  a  misreading  of  the  editor  for  gedrorenlic; 
cf.  note  to  gehrorenlic. 

gedwolbiscop,  heretical  bishop  [BT.,  H.].  Arrianus,  se  gedwol- 
biscop,  GrD.  234  10,  234 ai,  235  »,  238  »,  238  15,  238  20. 

*geedyppol?     Recensendos  =  geedyppole,  PGH.  396. 

*geeftgadrian,  to  repeat.  \>a  \a  he  \is  gelomlice  sprcec  mid 
geeftgadrode  sprcece,  GrD.  27 7  *. 

gefeall,  a  falling,  fall  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  116. 

*gefeoh.tsumnesr  joyfulness  (the   opposite   of  unrotnes).      God 
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celmihtig  us  lcera^6  Itynesse  j  gefeohtsunmesse,  diofol  us  laraft  yrre 
7  unrotnesse,  Jun.  85,  f.  I4b,  1.  15.  It  is,  of  course,  connected 
with  gefeon,  '  to  rejoice.' 

*geferli:Slice,  sociably,  together.  Heom  lam  wees  forgifen  j>  hi 
moston  on  anre  eardungstowe  geferli^lice  Ufian,  ]>am  eac  gelamp  y  hi 
samod  geferlffilice  ferdon  of  lichaman,  GrD.  313 24. 

*tgefulh.tnian,  to  baptize.  Gelyfe^  on  God  7  by'K  gefulhtnede, 
Vesp.,  fol.  28b. 

*gefyrnnes,  antiquity.  Be  gefyrnysse  haligra  waccena  (=  De 
uigiliarum  antiquitate],  Chr.,  pp.  8  '  and  39  ;  JBe  d&gredsanges 
gefyrnysse  7  ealderlicnysse,  ibid.,  p.  40. 

*gehaelednes,  healing.  Hioafyer  mid  him  ware  <enig  gifu  ]>cere 
lacnunge  7  gehtzlednesse,  GrD.  247  u. 

*fgehserede,  haired.     Capilata  =  gehcerede,  FNG1.  21. 

*gehammen,  studded  with  nails  (of  the  soles  of  boots).  ]pa  com 
se  Godes  wer  gescod  mid  gehammenum  (=  clavatis}  scon  j  leer  on  his 
eaxle  his  hegsfye,  GrD.  37 13  (MS.  0.  has  behammenum,  MS.  H. 
geclutedum}. 

^gehlwcu^lician,  to  make  known  or  familiar  to.  ForSi  is  eallum 
geleaffullum  mannum  to  wacienne,  for  *&an  ¥>e  seo  estfulnys  ]xere 
wceccan  is  gehhvcu¥>licud  eallum  halyum,  S.  8,  f.  135,  1.  14  (this 
passage  also  occurs  in  Verc.,  f.  14  b,  1.  4,  and  other  MSS.). 

*gehiwlaecan,  to  form,  shape,  fashion.  7  eac  manna  wynsumlic 
wlita  after  his  agenan  anlicnessan  gehywlahte,  St.  E.,  f.  107. 

*'gehlyste,  audible  ?  ^  heora  stefn  sy  Gode  gehendre  7  gehlystre 
Iponne  him  sylaum  (—  ut  vox  vicinior  sit  Deo  quam  sibi],  Chr.,  p.  36. 

gehor(w)igian,  to  defile.  The  dictionaries  only  give  the  late 
Northumbrian  gehorian,  to  spit.  Gif  ge  mid  synnum  gehorgode  beofe, 
Lambeth,  f.  46b;  Gehorwigende  =  sordidans,  HyS.  5. 

*"gehresp,  a  tearing,  destruction.  ]purh  h(K*6enramanna  gehresp 
7  gestrodu,  Verc.,  f.  73  (bottom  line). 

^gehrorenlic,  perishable,  transitory,  unstable.  7  ww  se  man 
se  ^e  ]>cet  ]>ence¥>  \(et  he  of  Ipysse  gehrorenlican  worulde  ]>one  (sic) 
heofonlican  rice  begite,  he  "ftonne  sceall  eallinga  o^erne  weg  gefaran 
7  o¥>rum  deedum  don,  Verc.,  f.  90,  1.  18;  For  ]>on  ]>eos  woruld 
is  eall  forwordenlic  7  gehrorenlic  7  gebrosnodlic  7  feallendlic,  7  eall 
]>eos  woruld  is  gewitenlic,  S.  8,  f.  315b,  1.  15.  Note  that  this  last 
passage  is  contained  in  B1H.  1153,  but  that  for  gehrorenlic  B1H. 
(as  printed)  reads  gedrofenlic,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 

1  This  is  printed  in  Wanley,  p.  131. 
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MS.  has  gedrorenlic  ;  Dr.  Fumivall,  when  in  Norfolk,  kindly 
volunteered  to  look  up  the  MS.  for  me,  but  was  unable  to  get 
access  to  it. 

*gehyhtendlic,  to  be  hoped  for.  ty  ]>e  Paulus  la  cwar6,  y  se 
geleafa  ware  gehyhtendlicra  Ipinya  j  icenendlicra  sped,  or\anclic  wise 
7  na  genra  wite  (this  renders:  Est  enim  fides  sperandarum  substanlia 
rerum,  argumentum  non  apparentium  1),  GrD.  269  13. 

*gehyldlic,  secure.     ty  u  myccle  gehyldelicre  lif,  GrD.  348  10. 

gelajre,  empty.  It  is  given  in  BT.,  H.,  S.,  but  without  ref. 
Kluge  printed  an  O.E.  fragment  containing  it  in  ES.  viii,  474 
(from.  MS.  Tib.  A,  3),  and  describes  it  as  a  aval;  \e^ofievov.  Nanne 
forlcet  ]>u  gelarne  fram  ]>e,  nan  unrot  gewite  fram  ]>e.  Professor 
J.  M.  Hart,  in  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  i,  177,  gave  a  second  instance 
from  Lcdrn.  ii,  62 ',  ]>onne  se  geohsa  of  ]><ere  idlan  wambe  cym¥> 
7  of  IffRre  gelaran,  ne  bet  ]>one  se  fnora.  To  these  may  be  added : 
Seo  gelcere  wamb  fyces  slcependan  7  Ipa  geloman  w&ccan  Ipcet  flcesc 
geswenca*6,  Chr.,  p.  113;  \Ane  gelare  pina  hnutte,  Lcdm.  iii,  92  17 
(from  the  twelfth  century  Peri  Didaxeon). 

*fgel£§te,  manners,  bearing.  From  O.N.  lati.  He  teas  scfefcest 
on  space  7  arwur^  on  ]>eawe,  st&^ig  on  his  gelcete,  S.  17,  p.  128, 1.  11. 

[gelimpwise,  an  event,  BT.,  H.]  The  source  is  Hpt.  Gl.  457 ; 
we  really  have  two  glosses :  gelimp  renders  euentum,  and  wisan 
the  following  rei ;  cf.  NG1.  i,  2165-6. 

gelij^ewacian,  to  calm,  appease  [BT.,  H.].  See  quot.  under 
cyne^rymlic. 

gemy^e,  junction  of  two  streams  or  roads.      Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  114. 

genboc,  counterpart  of  an  indenture  [BT.,  H.].  Cf.  NSCh., 
p.  80. 

*genih.tian,  to  become  night,  grow  dark.  ]pa  ge^ystrode  hit 
7  efne  fastlice  genihtode  ofer  eallne  middangeard  fram  middum  dcege 
<rS  non,  Verc.,  f.  7b,  1.  19  (the  same  passage  occurs  in  Bodl.  340, 
f.  148,  1.  2,  and  S.  8,  f.  191,  1.  18). 

*gereordungtld,  mealtime,  pter  ne  mihton  beon  fundene  na  ma 
]>onne  fif  hlafas  ]>am  bro¥>rum  to  hyra  gereordungtide,  GrD.  145  13. 

*gerid,  food  ?  Hall  seo  lustfulnes  7  swetnes  ]xes  lichaman  weor^e\ 
to  wyrma  geride,  GrD.  323  3.  Or  is  it  merely  a  scribal  error  for 
geriorde  ? 

*geryf,  a  garment.     See  note  to  fotstygerif. 

*gesceadnes,  auctoritas.      We  }><es  nane  bysne  nabba¥>,  ne  on  boca 

1  Hebrews  xi,  1. 
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gesceadnyssum  (=  in  auctoritate  scriptwarum},  ne  on  haligra  fcedera 
Juzsum,  Chr.,  p.  20.  Or  is  it  miswritten  for  gesceadwisnyssum  f 

^gese^nys,  an  assertion,  affirmation.  ])(et  he  geseah  he  geso^ode 
eac  \urh  his  gese^nysse,  ]>eah  ]>e  hy  mme  noldon  of  ¥>am  ludeiscum 
his  lare  under/on  ne  his  gese^nysse,  Trin.,  p.  292,  1.  10. 

gesidian,  to  measure,  regulate,  arrange  [BT.,  S.].  Donne  ]>u 
setragel  habban  wille,  ]>onne  plice  ]>u  ¥>ine  agene  geiceda  mid  iwam 
faigrum,  tospred  }>ine  two,  handa  7  wege  (MS.  gewe]  hi,  sivylce  J>M 
setl  gesydian  wille,  KlZs.  50.  Cf.  also  Concinna  =  conueniens, 
benecoposita,  gesydod,  PGH.,  p.  396  ;  Determinabit  =  gesidode,  ibid., 
p.  399;  consent  =  gesidode,  ibid.,  p.  399.  Cf.  also  besidian  [BT.]. 
Besceawige  se  abbod  7  hate  besidian  ]>a;ra  reafa  gemet  J  hy  ne  synd 
to  scorte,  RBS.  89 18. 

*geslit,  something  to  be  torn  or  rent.  Not  in  BT.,  H.,  S.  in  this 
sense.  Cf.  quot.  under  gecow. 

*fgespillan,  to  spill  (blood).  This  is  the  earliest  quotation  for 
the  word  in  its  modern  sense.  Seo  gelletsod  se  ]>e  nolde  y  min  blod 
ware  gespillod,  Vesp.,  f.  91b  (printed  by  Hulme  in  MPh.  i,  p.  597). 
Cf.  Max  Fo'rster's  note  in  Archiv,  cvii,  p.  319. 

*fgestning,  hospitality,  lodging.  7  swa  ^e  com  into  ]xere  burh 
.  }>a  underfeng  he  Ipcer  gestninge,  S.  17,  p.  129,  1.  5.  The 
earliest  quotation  in  the  NED.  is  from  about  1200.  It  is  of 
Scandinavian  origin. 

*gestrudian,  wk.  vb.,  to  plunder,  pa  bio%  ]>&r  on  mtestre 
nearonesse  for^ylmed  }>a  ]>e  her  hiora  lichaman  mid  mcc&tum  unrihtum 
byldaft  7  f  on  o^Srum  mannum  mid  wo  gestrudiafy,  Yerc.,  f.  17,  1.  19. 
Cf.  strudian. 

*gestyn]?0?  some  kind  of  punishment.  See  quotation  under 
gealpettung.  Can  it  be  for  *gestyng)>o,  '  a  stabbing,  piercing ' 
(=  O.H.G.  gistungida)  ? 

*gesw£esscipe,  companionship,  communion.  Ipar  is  ar  7  fagernes 
werum  7  wifum,  7  geswasscipe  engla  7  geferraden  apostola,  Verc., 
f.  71,  1.  1.  This  homily  is  also  in  "Wulfstan,  but  the  MSS.  read 
here  ge}oftscipe  (Wst.  2659). 

gesweordod,  provided  with  a  sword  [H.,  S.].  BT.  has  one 
instance  from  "  Aelfr.  Gr.  43  ;  Som.  45,  13  "  (=  &G.  257  2).  Ipa 
cwomon  ]>cer  semninga  twegen  englas  to  him  gescildode  7  gesweordode 
7  mid  heregeatwum  gegyrede,  Verc.  98  b,  1.  8  (the  Blickling  MS.  has 
gesceldode  7  gesperode,  B1H.  221  M). 

geswigung,  silence  [H..  S.].  BT.  has  it  on  the  authority  of  Lye. 
The  dictionaries  have  swigung.  See  quotation  under  gej>yldmodnes. 
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gesyllrSe,  team  of  oxen  [H.].  BT.  has  l  gesylliK,  a  plough,' 
on  the  authority  of  Somner.  Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  127. 

*geter,  something  to  be  torn  or  rent.  Not  in  BT.,  H.,  S.  in 
this  sense.  See  quotation  under  gecow. 

*ge]?r8ef,  rebuke,  censure.  Htvcet  sceal  him  ]>cet  genumene,  y  he 
eft  mid  ge]>rafe  sceal  agildan  ?  Chr.,  p.  18.  Or  is  it  miswritten  for 
ge\rafunge  ? 

ge]?ryn,  to  press,  bind.     See  note  to  )>ryn. 

ge]?yldm6dnes,  patience  [H.,  S.].  Lye,  Bosworth,  and  BT.  record 
a  ge]>ylmodness,  '  patience,'  the  two  former  with  the  ref.  '  Off.  horn. 
Christ.  5,'  BT.  merely  on  the  authority  of  Lye.  Gegearwien  we 
ura  saula  clcennesse  mid  lufan  ....  7  mid  godcundnesse  7  ge^yld- 
modnesse  7  ge&wigunge,  ]>onne  us  man  on  ^weorh  to  sprece,  Jun.  85, 
f.  32,  1.  15. 

*geunblissian,  to  make  unhappy.     See  quotation  under  fixno'S. 

*gewsegnian,  to  condemn.  The  dictionaries  have  it,  but  not  with 
this  meaning,  their  only  instance  being  WW.  400 45  ( Frustrari  = 
gew&gnian],  which  is  a  gl.  to  Aldhelm,  ed.  Giles,  49  M.  Nelle  we 
na  f  ma[n~^  gewagnige  subdiacon  .  .  .  buton  .  .  .  mid  sufon 
tuncffon;  And  ne  mceg  mo£w]  nanne  diacon  gewcegnian  butan  syx 
7  }>rittiga  xum  (=  Et  non  dampnabitur  subdiaconus  .  .  .  ni»i 
in  vii  testimoniis.  Ei  non  dampnabitur  diaconus,  nisi  in  xxxvi), 
Chr.,  p.  164;  JBe  \am  j>  man  nanne  preost  mid  eafeelicum  Ipingum 
ne  mage  geiv teg nian,  ibid.,  pp.  11  1  and  164. 

gewen,  to  bend,  twist  (  =  G.  *gaivahjan,  from  Gr.  -wdhs,  O.E.  woJi) 
[BT.,  H.].  Obuncabat  =  gewede,  Ang.  xiii,  p.  33;  of.  Sievers, 
Aug.  xiii,  p.  316.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Abbo  Gil.  printed  by 
Zupitza,  ZfdA.  xxxi,  p.  9.  Obliquus  =  gewed ;  cf.  Archiv,  xciv, 
p.  431. 

gewintid,  troublous  time  [BT.,  H.].  "p  wees  eallra  (i.e.  wundra] 
mast  .  .  .  .  j>  se  cdmihtiga  God  worhte  \urh  his  gegyrelan  nu 
git  o¥>  ]>as  gewintide  Langbeardna,  GrD.  21015. 

gifig,  in  possession  of,  rich  [BT.,  H.].  Conpotem  =  gifine, 
Holthausen,  Ang.  xi,  171  (cf.  also  H.'s  note). 

*giftfeorm,  marriage  feast.  Be  ]>am  y  preostas  ne  beon  at 
giftfeormum,  Chr.,  pp.  10  J  and  130. 

gladung,  joy,  gladness  [BT.,  H.].  Ne  bi^  ]xer  .  .  .  ne 
arfastnys  ne  sibb  ne  liopane  cenig  gladung,  Wst.  13913.  H.  has, 
however,  gladung,  'word  of  command,'  for  which  he  gives  the 

1  This  is  printed  in  Wanley,  p.  131,  col.  2. 
Phil.  Trans.  1906.  21 
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ref.  to  RBS.  137  ".  The  passage  runs,  Mid  heora  handum  ivyrcende 
heora  sealmas  singafy,  swylce  hy  heora  geswinc  mid  godcundre  gladunge 
(=  tanquam  Aicino  celeumate)  gefremmen.  Celeuma  he-re,  I  take  it, 
means  '  joyful  singing,'  and  the  translator  has  understood  it  as 
'joyfulness,  gladness,'  so  that  we  here  have  a  second  instance 
of  gladung,  'joy.'  Hall  has  evidently  taken  celeuma  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  tceXev/ia,  '  an  order,  command,'  but  for  its  later  use 
in  Latin  cf.  Ducange,  where  it  is  denned  as  cantus  nautarum  quern 
in  prosptris  preesertim  concinnebant.  Cf.,  too,  WW.  202 31,  cereuma 
v  el  celeuma  .  .  .  =  leta  cantatio,  lewisplega  (read  lao^wise,  pie  gat}. 
[gladung,  word  of  command.]  See  note  to  gladung,  joy. 
godwrseclic,  impious  [BT.,  H.].  Hi  ....  onfon  no/don 
ne  na  yehrinan  \am  unalyfdan  -j  godwr&clican  mete,  GrD.  232  13. 

*goldgearwe,  gold  ornaments.  -Danne  ne  gefultuma^  %cere  saule 
ne  ¥>cere  gimma  frcetwednesse,  ne  *6ara  goldgearivo  (read  -rwa}  wleenco 
]>e  he  his  lichaman  oferflownesse  mid  fratwaQ,  Jun.  86,  f.  58,  1.  13. 
(For  ^ara  g.  wl.t  B1H.,  p.  195,  reads  }>ara  goldwlenca}.1 

goldleaf,  gold  plate  [BT.,  H.j.  f>eah  \e  %a  mihtegestan  7  ]>a 
ricestan  hatan  him  reste  gewyrcan  of  niarmanstaxe  ....  mid 
goldleafum  gestrewed  ymbutan,  Wst.  263 6. 

gorettan,  to  stare  about  [BT.].  Cf.  NG-L,  note  to  5,  3,  and: 
Ne  gan  hi  goretyndum  eagum,  ne  mid  unyemidludre  tungan,  cfe^Se 
maffigendre  ne  prutlicre  stappincge  (=  Non  ragis  oculis,  non  infrtni 
lingua,  aut  petulant i  tumidoque  gestu  incedant},  Chr.,  p.  126. 

grsefa  (or  -fe?),  bush,  brushwood,  thicket,  grove.  Cf.  NSCh., 
p.  61. 

*gretingword,  word  of  greeting.  D«  stop  se  encgel  to  ]>am 
mcedene  j  cwafe  hire  to,  'Autf*  j?  is  on  uru/n  gereorde  gretingword, 
Archiv,  ci,  313.  Also  in  MS.  209  u. 

gyldenmu^a,  golden-mouthed  [BT.,  H.].  As  Zupitza  pointed 
out  in  his  review  of  Hall  (Archiv,  xciv,  p.  431),  this  word  occurs 
in  the  Abbo  glosses  (ZfdA.  xxxi,  p.  7)  rendering  crisostomus.  A 
further  instance  is :  Ipysum  loordum  »e  ilca  gyldenmufea  Gregorius 
wees  sprecende,  GrD.  94  24. 


1  The  homily  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  (Jun.  86,  foil.  40b-61b) 
corresponds  to  the  fourth  of  the  Blickling  Homilies  (pp.  39-53),  and  the  piece  in 
Bill.,  p.  195,  called  by  Morris  'a  fragment,'  really  forms  part  of  it,  the  leaf 
containing  it  having  been  bound  in  the  wrong  place.  It  should  come  between 
pp.  58  and  59  of  the  Blickling  MS.  as  now  bound,  and  For^on  oft  hit  gesalelp, 
etc.  (B1H.,  p.  195),  should  follow  for\on  syndon  feawa  \e  Jfxem  deadan  getreowe 
tveor\>on.  In  Jun.  86  the  passage  is  in  its  right  place.  That  the  so-called 
'fragment'  forms  part  of  this  homily  was  recognised  by  Holthausen,  ES.  xiv,  395. 
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hadarung,  respect  of  persons  [H.,  S.].  BT.  has  it,  without 
reference,  from  Somner  in  the  distorted  form  haderung.  Domas 
sceolon  beon  butan  celcere  hadarunge  :  y  ys  y  he  ne  murne  nafter 
ne  rycum  ne  heanum,  ne  leofuni  ne  la^&um  folcriht  to  recceanne, 
Liebermann,  GesAgs.  i,  474.  Somner's  form  is  probably  taken 
from  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Quadripartitus. 

*haeftnydnes,  captivity.  Hwylc  mihte  beon  mare  wcelgrimnes 
]>onne  we  hceftnydnes  on  hette  ^eostrum,  Jun.  22,  f.  102,  1.  8. 

*halgungboc,  a  benedictional.  Not  in  Somner,  Bos  worth, 
BT.,  H.,  or  S.,  but  it  is  in  Lye  with  the  ref.  "  LI.  Angl.  Sax., 
pag.  119":  this  is  evidently  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  119, 
where  the  whole  eleven  lines  are  printed.  Although  the  whole 
has  been  published  at  least  five  times,1  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  philologists,  and  I  therefore  reprint  the  verses  here. 
On  the  MS.  (Cotton,  Claudius  A.  iii,  f.  31b,  first  half  of  eleventh 
century)  cf.  Liebermann,  GesAgs.  i,  p.  xxxii. 

"  Ic  eom  halgungboc,  healde  hine  Dryhten 
\e  me  fcegere  \us  frcetewum,  belegde  ; 
tyure^S  to  Ipance  ]>us  het  me  wyrcean 
to  loue  7  to  wur^e  ]>am  \e  leoht  gesceop  ; 
gemyndi  is  he  mihta  gehwylcre 
]>ces  ]>e  he  on  foldan  gefremian  m&g 
7  him  ge\ancie  ]>eoda  tvaldend, 
^xes  ^e  he  on  yemynde  madma  manega 
wyle  gemearcian  metode  to  lace  ; 
7  he  sceal  ece  lean  ealle  findan 
]xes]>e  he  on  foldan  frema}>  to  ryhte" 

*haligllce,  in  a  holy  manner.  Se  by^  Gode  ge^eodd  se  ^6e  hyt 
haliglice  de'K,  Verc.,  f.  110,  1.  26. 

*halsung'tima,  time  of  supplication.  Sivylce  fram  }>ces  dceges 
upspringe  to  halsunytiman  ]>reo  tida  syn  for&  afeenede,  Chr.,  p.  46. 

*hama,  a  snake's  slough.  The  O.E.  hama  means  '  covering, 
garment,  womb';  it  also  glosses  '  puerperium '  (cf.  NG1.  i,  351); 
but  in  the  sense  of  '  a  snake's  slough '  (cf.  M.E.  dragons  hame]  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  recorded.  Seo  naddre  awurp^S  alee  geare 

1  Wanley,  p.  226;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i,  285;  Leges  Anglo- Sazonicxe,  p.  119; 
"Wright  &  Halliwell,  fieliquice  Antiques,  ii,  195 ;  Birch,  Hyde  Liber  Vitce, 
p.  xxii.  In  R.  Schmid's  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  p.  xxiv,  the  first  two  lines 
only  are  printed. 
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hire  ealdan  haman,  7  bt¥>  ]>onne  befangen  mid  eallniwum  fglle,  Trin., 
p.  411,  1.  18. 

*heafodbend,  a  diadem,  crown  [BT.].  Both  H.  and  S.  have  it 
in  the  sense  of  '  a  fetter  round  the  head,'  and  H.  gives  a  ref.  to 
JES.  i,  466 423.  See  quot.  under  cynebend. 

heafodbolla,  skull.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries,  but  'without 
any  instances  ;  BT.  merely  refers  to  Lye.  He  hi  bar  to  ]xere  stowe 
seo  is  gecweden  cwealmstow  7  heafodbollan  stow,  S.  8,  f.  164b,  1.  23. 

heafodhrsegl,  head-covering  [BT.].  H.  gives  a  ref.  to  LSc.  74*. 
A  second  instance  is  to  be  found  in  PBB.  xxx,  13  123.  Oraria  = 
heafodhrcegel.  It  is  a  gl.  to  Beda's  Vita  Cuthberti,  xlii,  4. 

*heahm8essedseg,  high  mass  day.  An  heahmassedagum,  $  is 
Sancte  Stephanes  7  Sancte  lohannes,  etc.,  Chr.,  p.  135. 

healffreo,  half -free  [BT.,  H.J.  Sceote  man  (elmessan  .... 
hwilum  be  teo^tmge,  hwilum  be  mannes  efenwihte,  hwilum  be  freotmen, 
hwilum  be  healffreon,  "Wst.  171 4  (MS.  E.). 

heamol,  miserly,  frugal.  This  word  has  hitherto  only  been 
found  in  glosses,  WW.  23 9,  404 9  (cf.  GET.,  p.  612).  But  it  also 
occurs  elsewhere:  To  hwan  wurd  ¥>u  swa  heamul  minra  goda  \e 
ic  ~*6e  dyde  7  sealde  ?  Yerc.,  f.  68,  1.  16  (this  homily  occurs  in 
Wst.  250  seqq.,  but  the  reading  there  (Wst.  258  1J)  is  fasthafol, 
not  heamofy. 

*heamolscipe,  miserliness,  niggardliness.  7  forlcetan  ice  mor]>or 
7  man  7  oferhydyg  7  cefeste  7  idel  gilp  7  unrihtwisnessa  7 
unrihth&medas,1  aratas  7  ealogalnesse,  dysinesm,  7  gedwollcraftas, 
gitsunga  7  gifernessa,  leasunga  7  licettunga,  tcelnessa  7  twyspracnessa, 
ni^as  7  nearo^ancas  7  heamolscipas  7  eallra  }>ara  \eawa  ]>e  dioflu  on 
him  sylfum  onstealdon,  Verc.,  f.  11,  1.  16. 

hebban,  intrans.,  to  rise.  He  stah  up  to  ¥>am  stepele,  7  of  ¥>am 
stepele  hof  upp  on  lyfte,  Wst.  1003.  Neither  BT.  nor  H.  gives  the 
intrans.  meaning. 

*hefigmod,  sad,  grieved.  ^Elc  man  m<zg  tyer  (i.e.  in  heaven) 
aeseon  o¥>res  mannes  gelpoht,  ne  him  neefre  ne  hingrafc,  ne  he  hefigmod 
ne  br&,  ne  him  ]>urst  ne  derdK,  Jun.  99,  fol.  115,  1.  12  (also  in 
Trin.,  p.  281,  and  other  MSS.).  The  dictionaries  have  hefigmod, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  '  troublesome,  hostile,'  etc.,  and  for  this 
BT.  has  but  one  instance,  viz.  '  Ps.  Spl.  T.  54 3>  (=Eadwine's 
Cant.  Ps.),  where  it  renders  molestus. 


1  Elsewhere  unrihthamed,  so  far  as  I  have  noted  it,  is  neuter  in  Verc. ;  cf.  the 
quotation  from  Verc.,  f.  116,  which  is  a  repetition  of  this  passage,  s.v.  eer<et. 
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*hegsl]?e,  hay-scythe.     See  quotation  under  gehammen. 

*helleloc,  hell-prison.  -Da  ongunnon  swy^lice  beotian  J  hi  scoldon 
hine  geniman  7  gelcedan  to  hellelocum,  GrD.  325 30. 

*hellheort,  afraid,  terrified.  For  ¥>am  egsan  fy&s  engles  ansynes 
]>a  tveardas  ivceron  afcsrede  7  hellheorte,  7  efne  swa  forhte  gewordene 
swa  heo  deade  w&ron,  Bodl.  340,  f.  149,  1.  12  (the  same  words 
occur  again  f.  145,  1.  7).  Though  not  in  Bosworth,  Ettmiiller, 
Leo,  BT.,  H.,  S.,  this  word  is  recorded  in  Somner,  Benson,  and 
Lye,  and  Somner  quotes  this  very  passage,  though  without  giving 
a  reference  to  any  MS.  Can  it  be  connected  with  M.H.Gr.  hell, 
hellic,  '  weak,  wearied '  ?  Somner's  etymology  will  scarcely 
recommend  itself:  '  astonied,  as  one  whose  heart  (we  say)  is  in 
his  heeles  for  fear ' ! 

hellwered,  host  of  hell  [BT.,  H.].  See  quotation  under 
eorSwered. 

hellwiht,  inhabitant  of  hell  [BT.,  H.].  In  \am  dcege  us  by'K 
ceteowed  seo  geopenung  heofena  7  engla  Iprym  7  helwihta  hryre  7 
tor^San  forwyrd,  Wst.  1862. 

[helpendbgere,  helpful.]  This  word  occurs  in  all  the  modern 
dictionaries,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  authority,  as  Sievers 
pointed  out  in  1884  (ES.  viii,  p.  159).  BT.'s  only  authority  is 
'Cot.  148,  Lye.'  Now  this  ref.  is  the  same  as  WW.  463 M. 
Opiffera  =  helpendrap,  and  Lye's  helpendbare  is  merely  an  emenda- 
tion of  the  unintelligible  helpendrap  of  the  MS. 

heofonwered,  heavenly  host  [BT.,  H.].  See  quotation  under 
eorSwered. 

*heofonwlitig,  heavenly  beautiful.  purh  ]>a  ylcan  ]>ing  we 
magon  }>a  ea¥>  gedon  ]>cet  eor^cundlice  men  magon  gewior*6an 
hiofonwlitige,  Verc.,  f.  64  b,  1.  23. 

heor]?a,  skin  (goatskin  or  deerskin  ?)  [S.].  Cf.  the  quotation 
given  under  byccen ;  also  the  glosses,  pellis  =  fel,  cutis  vel  corium 
-  hyd,  nebris  =  ncesc  o^S^e  lier\a  (one  MS.  (J.)  has  lieor\a), 

m*.  321 5. 

herepa^.     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  46. 

*hetolnys,  fierceness.  In  NG1.  (11,  152)  hetelnessa  glosses 
rapacitatis.  A  further  instance  occurs  in  the  quotation  given 
under  ungefog. 

*fh.indernes,  wickedness.  -J)  heo  (the  wicked  men)  heo 
be^&cencen  7  gecerren  of  heora  hindernysse,  Vesp.,  f.  16 1 b. 
Cf.  hinderscipe,  NG1.  i,  378. 

hiwcund,  domestic  [BT.].      Domesticis  =  hifcundum  (for  hiw-\ 
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ZfdA.  ix,  413  (it  is  from  the  Brussels  Aldhelm  glosses,  and  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Digby  MS. ;  on  the  /  for  w  see  my  note 
NG1.  1,  3913). 

*hiwcu|7nes,  familiarity.  For\on  lie  ojt  betweoh  was  Furtunates 
dtedum  mid  lylde  ]><ere  hiwctiftnysse,  GrD.  7 121;  Se  heefde  eac  mid 
Mm  myccle  beside  hiwcifynesse,  ibid.  140 7. 

hiwscipe,  hide  of  land.  In  this  sense  it  is  not  in  BT.  or  H. 
Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  127. 

*hlacerung,  unfitting  words  or  gestures  ?  Hit  is  swP&e  un]>ceslic 
1  pleolic  •$  we  on  Godes  huse  idele  spellunga  7  hlacerunga  began, 
li.  4.  6,  p.  446,  1.  17. 

*b.lafordj»rymm,  dominion,  power.  For  heora  woroldwuldre  7  for 
hlaford]>rimme,  Chr.,  p.  107. 

hlose,  a  pigsty  *  [BT.,  H.].  S.  has  it  with  the  queried  meaning 
'  sheepfold.'  In  a  passage  in  the  Gerefa  (Ang.  ix,  261,  and 
GesAgs.  i,  454)  we  read,  among  the  various  duties  to  be  performed 
in  Autumn,  "fald  weoxtan,  scipena  behweorfan  7  hlosan  eac  swa." 
In  Ang.  Liebermann  translates  hlosan  by  '  schutzdach  bauen '  with 
a  query,  and  adds  in  a  note,  "falls  aus  Ueo  (obdach,  schirm) 
gebildet.  Oder  vorganger  von  looze  (schweinestall)  bei  Hallivvell?" 
In  GesAgs.  he  renders  it  "  Verschlage  fur  Kleinwieh  [?]."  The 
translation  'schweinestall'  is  undoubtedly  right,  and  indeed  the 
context  points  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  the  fold  is  the  '  sheepfold,' 
the  scipena  are  the  '  shippons '  (cowhouses),  and  as  a  third  we 
should  naturally  expect  the  place  for  housing  the  pigs.  That  the 
word  does  really  mean  'pigsty'  is  confirmed  by  a  gl.  (WW.  204  2), 
Ceniluti  (read  with  Sievers,  Ang.  xiii,  320,  cent,  luti)  swina  hlose. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  gl.  may  have  been  assigned  to  a  wrong 
lemma,  or  the  glossator  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  usual 
dirt  in  pigsties.  The  modern  dialectal  form  lewze  (pronounced 
liiz\  'a  pigsty,'  is  found  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  its  present 
pronunciation  points  to  an  O.E.  long  close  o. 

hlyp,  hlype  (in  charters).     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  54. 

*hlytere,  clericus.  For  ]>i  ]>onne  hi  preostas  an  Crecisc  clericos 
hata^S,  J  is  an  Englisc  hlyteras,  Chr.,  p.  125. 

*hogg,  a  hog.  As  this  word  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  the  instances  of  it  recently  found 
by  Professor  Skeat,  which  occur  in  two  strips  of  parchment 
taken  from  inside  a  book-cover  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College, 

1  This  note  is  reprinted  from  my  article  in  Modern  Philology,  i,  p.  394. 
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Cambridge.  JEt  Strcetham  xx  sugen\_a]  .  .  .  .  de  swyn  7  xl 
hogga ;  mention  is  also  made  of  xliiii  hogga,  Cambr.  Philol.  Soc. 
Proceedings,  Ixi-lxiii,  also  in  the  Athenaum,  Dec.  20,  1902, 
p.  832.  The  same  fragments  contain  the  hitherto  unrecorded 
scrudfeoh  and  beans&d. 

*fhogleas,  careless,  free  from  care.  7  gyf  ^  cu^  fy/^>  PHaten, 
we  by^  for  eow  7  eoio  hogelease  gedo¥>,1  Vesp.,  f.  90,  1.  5. 

^holing,  a  hollowing,  a  hollow.  ]pa  ongunnon  hi  on  Ipam  stanclife 
hwylceJmgu  holinga  don,  GrD.  113n. 

*holnes,  a  hollow,  tya  sohte  [he]  \one  Goden  wer  geond  ealle  }>a 
stce}>hlypan  \ara  munta  7  geond  \a  holnessa  ~*6cera  dena,  GrD.  99 K 
(MS.  0.). 

*fhop,  hoop.  D«  het  he  wurcean  cenne  seolfrene  hop  of  Tpritti^ce 
pundon,  NRT.,  p.  22  9 ;  Swa  fela  seolfrence  hopa  he  ¥>erto  dyde, 
ibid.,  p.  22  u;  He  nom  ]>a  *6a  ]>ritti](8  sylfrence  hopes,  ibid.,  p.  24 6. 
Cf.  also  my  note  in  the  Academy,  June  2,  1894,  p.  457. 

*hreddere,  defender,  for  ^ig  is  Ipcere  halgan  cyrcan  neod  y  heo 
habbtt  hredderas,  Chr.,  p.  158. 

*hreodcynn,  kind  of  reed.  p«  genamon  hie  sume  (MS.  sume] 
spingan  7  gefyldon  mid  ecede  ....  7  dydon  on  sum  hreodcynn 
7  rcehton  up  to  his  mulpe,  Verc.,  f.  8,  1.  6. 

*hrurol,  deciduus.     Deciduum  =  hrurulne,  PBB.  xxx,  11 63. 

*hundteontig-wintre,  a  hundred  years  old.  Not  in  BT.,  H.,  S., 
though  they  have  hundwintre.  Puer  centum  annorum  maledictus 
erit?  Hundteontigwintre  did  by^  awyrged,  Jun.  23,  f.  36,  1.  3 
(this  passage  is  also  in  S.  17,  p.  302,  1.  12). 

*hussern,  a  house.     See  quotation  under  sellendlic. 

^hwicung',  squeaking  (of  mice).  Mid  ....  swyna  grununge 
7  musa  hioicunge,  GrD.  185  4  (MS.  C.).  MS.  0.  has  hwiscetunge. 

*hwiljrag,  period  of  time.  Ic  ]>rowode  mycelne  ece  minre  heortan 
7  Uflicra  leoma  ....  \urh  hwityrage,  GrD.  243  19. 

*fhwinsian,  to  whine ;  hwinsung,  a  whining,  pa  hundes  ne 
gesivicon  to  hwinsianne  mid  ceariendre  st<smne  7  ne  dorstan  na  laeng 
beorcan,  S.  17,  p.  126,  1.  14;  Mid  hwimunge  7  mid  dreorigum  mode 
hio  (the  dogs)  cerdon  ealle  ongean  to  ]>an  hunten,  ibid.,  p.  125,  1.  17. 

hwiscettung,  squeaking  (of  mice)  [BT.,  H.].     See  hwicung. 

*fhwitling,  a  kind  of  fish  (whiting?).  See  note  to  culling. 
Cf.  whitling  in  Wright's  Dialect  Diet,  and  the  N.H.G.  Weissling. 


1  Now  printed  by  Hulme,  MPh.  i,  16  ;  cf.  also  p.  8. 

2  Isaiah  Ixv,  20. 
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*hyscend,  a  reviler.     Conuitiator  =  hiscend,  PGH.  398. 

*hysebyr]?re,  a  woman  bearing  a  son,  puerpera  ?  Acende 
hyseler^re  =  enixa  est puerpera,  SHy.,  p.  50.  Cf.  NG1.  i,  3908. 

hyserinc,  young  man  [BT.,  H.].  Eac  wees  sum  hysering 
(  —  adolescent]  in  ^am  ylcan  mynstre,  GrD.  3.38  22. 

*idellic,  vain,  idle.  H.  has  the  adv.  idellice  (from  Vesp.  Ps., 
cf.  Sweet,  GET.,  p.  632),  which  is  not  in  either  BT.  or  S.  Hivat 
is  swa  idellic  o^S^e  swa  untrumlic  swa  swa  y  man  fordeme  ]>one  so\an 
deman  ?  Trin.,  p.  92,  1.  1 3. 

ifigbearo,  ivy-grove  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  50. 

inbetynednes,  a  being  shut  in,  the  life  of  a  recluse  [BT.,  H.]. 
See  quot.  under  frumtid. 

inmede,  close  to  one's  heart,  dear,  important.  Not  in  BT., 
though  both  H.  and  S.  have  it,  the  former  with  a  ref.  to  KBS., 
p.  1328.  I  may  add  two  further  instances:  Iponne  ne  sceal  us  nan 
woruldyestreon  beon  swa  inmede  swa  ures  Drihtnes  lufu,  Jun.  22, 
f.  242b,  1.  3  (this  passage  also  occurs  in  MS.  Lambeth  489,  f.  58) ; 
7  him  (to  God)  nane  cehta  ne  synd  swa  inmede  swa  him  synd  to 
agenne  ure  sawle  cleene,  Trin.,  p.  401.  1.  18. 

inwunung,  a  dwelling  in,  residence  in  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  only 
on  authority  of  Lye.  But  cf.  onwununy  in  BT.,  H.,  S.  ]potme 
forlcetaft  hi  heora  rihtgesetednysse  7  \one  godcundan  ^eoivdom  7  ]xes 
mynstres  inwununge  ....  7  fara^S  lit,  Chr.,  p.  16. 

*laececyst,  medicine  chest.  "  Hi  sona  weeron  ....  spyrigende 
7  geondsmeaijende  eall  his  Icecegetea.  ]pa  fundon  hi  ]>a  ylcan  \ry 
ahydde  mancas  in  his  Icececyste,  GrD.  344  n. 

*l£§cegetea,  medical  equipment  (instruments,  drugs,  etc.)  ? 
See  quot.  under  laececyst,  where  it  translates  medicamenta.  Can 
it  be  the  plur.  of  an  unrecorded  neuter  *geteah,  '  equipment, 
utensils'  =  Germanic  *tduhom,  connected  with  teon  (=  *teokan'), 
'to  draw,'  with  the  same  development  of  meaning  as  in  the  case 
of  the  N.H.G.  Zeug  from  Germanic  *teuhom?  Or  is  eall  his 
lacegetea  miswritten  for  ealle  his  Iceceyeatwa  or  -getawa  ?  It  seems 
less  likely  that  it  is  for  -teaga,  'medicine  chests,'  as  his  Icececyste 
implies  that  he  only  had  one. 

*tLaedenlic.  Latin.  Nit  hcefst  ]>u  me  ofte  geb«don 
^  ic  }>0  ut  arehte  mid  Lwdenliere  sprccce  J>«$  eadigestan  Nicholaes 
gebyrdtida,  S.  1 7,  p.  1 7 1 , 1. 2 1 ;  ^  ic  onginne  to  herigenne  mid  Ltedenlicre 
space,  ibid.,  p.  171,  1.  35  ;  Swa  ]>eah  ic  awrat  ]xes  halgenes  gebyr¥>tid« 
.  .  .  mid.  L.  sp.,  ibid.,  p.  172,  1.  5.  Note  the  iormgebyrS-  for 
older  gebyrd :  this  is  an  early  instance  of  the  replacement  of  the  d 
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by  ¥>,  presumably  owing  to  Scandinavian  influence  (cf.  Bjb'rkinan, 
p.  162). 

*laest,  a  fault,  sin.  We  sceolon  clypian  7  biddan-georne  gelome 
God  JElmihtig  ]xet  he  ure  neoda  gecnawe  7  ure  Itesta  gebete,  Jun.  22, 
f.  99b,  1.  11.  The  earliest  quotation  for  last  in  the  NED.  is  at 
least  a  hundred  years  later  (circa  1175).  It  is  of  Scand.  origin, 
from  O.N.  lostr. 

laetnys,  sluggishness,  sloth  [BT.].  In  H.  from  MS.  in  the 
sense  of  '  delay.'  Fram  minre  Icetnysse  7  dysegan  swongernesse, 
GrD.  17423. 

[landsceap,  land,  district.]  This  supposed  word  is  found  in 
BT.,  H.,  S.,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  NED.  s.v.  landscape. 
But  an  O.E.  landsceap  does  not  exist ;  the  authority  for  it  is  1.  501 
of  Andreas,  where  the  printed  editions  read  on  landsceape ;  but, 
as  I  found  when  collating  the  Vercelii  MS.  in  1888,  and  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  ZfdA.  xxxiii,  68,  the  MS.  has  most  distinctly 
Ian  |  sceare,1  so  that  it  is  merely  another  instance  of  the  well-known 
word  landscearu,  'a  boundary,'  used  here  in  the  sense  of  'land.' 

landscearu,  cf.  NSCh.,  p.  48. 

*langsumnes,  longsuffering,  long  endurance.  BT.,  H.,  and  S. 
only  have  it  in  the  sense  of  '  length.'  Ge\yld  7  li^Snes  7  sybb  7 
hyrsumnes  7  lanysumnes,  Verc.,  f.  113,  1.  9. 

*langwyrpe  boc  ?  some  kind  of  church-service  book.  Gif  \u 
hwilce  langwtjrpe  boc  habban  wills,  KlZs.  12.  See  Addenda. 

*larbodung,  teaching,  preaching.  Do  ma[n~]  ]>a  larbodunge  be 
]>am  ]>e  f  folc  understnndan  mage,  Chr.,  p.  77. 

*iarsum,  docile,  ready  to  learn.  Sien  we  snotre  7  sofefceste 
....  7  clcsnheorte  j  fremsume  7  godfyrhte  7  larsnme,  Verc.,  f.  12, 
1.  13. 

*flar]?egn,  teacher.  Eart  }>u  j?  Elias,  ure  lar^Seign  ?  Vesp.,  f.  92 
(printed  in  MPh.  i,  p.  598;  cf.  Hulnie's  note,  p.  586). 

leacblsed,  leek-leaf  [BT.,  H.].  )?/«  man  sceal  wi^  -p  gedrif 
writan  on  ]>reo»i  leacbladnn,  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  xvii,  144  (from 
MS.  Regina  338  in  the  Vatican). 

leadgewiht,  lead-weight  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  77. 

*leasferh^,  -fyrh^,  false.  Nces  he  gitsere  ne  strudere  ne 
ofermod  ne  nffiig  ne  leasferfy,  Archiv,  xci,  380,  from  MS.  S.  2. 
Verc.,  f.  19 b,  1.  23,  where  this  passage  also  occurs,  reads  leasfyrh^. 
Cf.  leasferh^ness,  which  BT.  has  from  CP.  313  10. 

1  The  vertical  stroke  indicates  the  eud  of  a  line. 
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leasfyrhte,  false.  BT.  has  it  from  Ps.  Spl.  26,  18,  where 
Spelman's  MS.  (now  MS.  Stowe  2)  glosses  mentita  est  by  leatfyrhte 
is,  and  ECPs.  has  the  same  glossing.  S.  marks  it  as  occurring  in 
a  gl.  Be  ^Sam  yfeldemum  and  be  ¥>am  unrihtheemerum  7  be  ¥>am 
arleasum  ....  and  be  ^am  leasfyrhtum,  Verc.,  f.  112b,  1.  8. 

*leasoleccan,  to  cajole.  The  dictionaries  have  the  sb.  leasoleccung . 
Seo  tunge  ]>ara  leasolecendra  cwde\  7  swence]>  ]>&$  sawle  ]>e  hie 
gehieran  lyste^,  GrD.  34  27. 

*lenctenbere,  Lent  barley.  Nime  ]>onne  detinue  lengtenbere  7 
grinde  on  handcwyrna,  Arch.  Ixxxiv,  326. 

*lenctenlifen,  Lenten  fare.  7  eac  ymbe  heora  lenctenlifene 
smeagiun  }>a  ealderas  georne,  Chr.,  p.  23. 

[lendenreaf,  a  loin-garment,  apron.]  The  only  authority  for 
this  word  appears  to  be  the  Rubens  Glossary  (=  WW.  15137), 
Lumbare  uel  renale  =  lenden  sidreaf.  But,  as  Liibke  pointed  out, 
Archiv,  Ixxxvi,  399,  ue  must  separate  lendenxid  (=  reaching  to  the 
loins)  and  reaf.  Cf.  fotsid. 

*lendensld,  adj.,  reaching  to  the  loins.  See  note  to  lendenreaf. 
Cf.  fotsid. 

*leodraeden,  a  country,  region.  Ac  hwylc  wundor  is,  ]>eah  ]>e  we 
J-is  be  mannum  secgan,  nu  seo  uplice  leodrceden  Ipcere  (Bngdlican 
gecynde  of  sumum  dcde  cefiverdlan  7  wonunge  arajnede  (=  quando  ilia 
superna  regie  in  cicibus  suis  ex  parte  damna  pertulit],  GrD.  204  28. 

*leornungscol,  school.  Se  was  eac  Tpces  mynstres  prafost 
7  lareow  ....  in  ]><es  leornungscole  drohtnigende,  GrD.  146. 

[lewisplega,  boatman's  song,  joyful  song.]  In  H.,  from  WW. 
202 31,  but  see  note  to  gladung. 

*licst6w,  place  of  burial.  Se  me  scede  .  .  .  .  •f  se  biscop  ]uzre 
ylcan  ceaxtre  himjorgafe  licstowe  in  his  cyrcan,  GrD.  340 35. 

lic}>rub.,  coffin  [BT.,  H.].  ])a  eode  he  \anone  7  his  lic\ruh 
gegearwode,  GrD.  225  'i6 ;  Seo  ]>in  lifyruli  ea^Se  unc  begen  ymbjehfc, 
ibid.  226 7;  J?«*  mynstres  abbudes  lichama  ....  hcefde  afylled 
ealle  }a  lic}ruh,  ibid.  226  ".  Again  226  ". 

*licwyr^llce,  pleasingly.  Eala  \u  Zosimus  !  swi^e  licivyr^lice 
]>u  gefyldest,  JES.  ii,  6  '. 

*flit,  colour,  dye.  Swa  swa  se  litigere  ]>e  luft^  aelces  heoives  lit, 
ac  naht  ealla  gelice,  7  cdc  lit  he  fastne^  on  swylcen  styde  swa  ^certo 
benst,  Vesp.,  f.  159 b,  1.  22.  The  earliest  instance  in  Stratiuann 
and  the  NED.  is  from  Genesis  and  Exodus,  ca.  1250.  It  is  from 
O.N.  Mr,  colour. 

*flitigere,  a  dyer.     Cf.  lit. 
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lorg,  u  weaver's  beam.  It  is  given  in  BT.,  H.,  S.  as  fern., 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pi.  loerge  in  Ep.  gl.  But  the  pi.  lorgas 
in  the  Gerefa  (Ang.  ix,  p.  263,  and  GesAgs.  i,  455)  shows  it  also 
to  have  been  masc. 

lyblseca,  a  sorcerer.  The  dictionaries  only  give  lyblaca  as 
occurring  in  a  gloss  :  "WW.  II38  (=  Corp.  Gl.)  and  363  12  (derived 
from  the  Corp.  Gl.)  caragios  =  lybleecan.  But  it  occurs  elsewhere. 
]}a  gramheortan  7  ]>a  lyblcecean  7  ]>a  ¥>e  manige  galdor  cunnon,  7  \a  ^e 
gelome  gala]>,  7  ]>a  unrihtfullan  7  ]>a  arleasan  7  ]>a  hatheortan,  etc., 
Jun.  86,  f .  36,  1.  1  ;  Ipa  ]>e  her  bicfe  ]>a  nuestan  dryicgan  7  scinlacan 
7  gealdorcrceftigan  7  lyblacan,  ne  cuma]>  tya  n&fre  of  ]xsra  wyrma 
sea'Ke,  Verc.,  f.  17b,  1.  8  (also  in  S.  2,  p.  259). 

*lyftlic,  aerial  (applied  to  the  first  of  the  seven  heavens).  See 
quot.  under  oferlyftlic. 

*fm£§gcnafa,  youthful  kinsman.  Ic  (MS.  /c<)  gean  minum 
mtegcnafan  ]xes  landes  cet  Anne  his  dceg,  and  ofer  his  dceg  in  to  niwan 
tin/nstyre  .  .  .  and  minum  magcnafan  ceg]>er  ge  \ara  landa, 
ge  }xzs  cet  Cleran  .  .  .  CS.  ii,  329.  This  is,  it  is  true, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  Liber  de  Hyda,  but  it  is  obviously 
a  copy  from  a  pre-Conquest  original.  Cf.  cnafa. 

*maessesteall,  stall,  seat  in  the  choir  of  a  church.  Geearnian 
we  mid  godum  dcedum,  }xet  is  ]>onne  mid  clcene  telmessan,  7  mid  leohte 
to  urum  cirieean  7  to  urum  mcexsesteallum,  7  midurum  rihtum  teo^um 
dcelum,  etc.,  Verc.,  f.  90  b,  1.  14.  See  Addenda. 

*maesseiihta,  m.  (or  -uhte,  n.?  Cf.  PBB.  ix,  216),  the  hour  of 
matins  on  a  feast  day,  the  matins  themselves.  Sabbon  Iponne 
interuallum  .  .  .  butan  sunnanuhtan  7  mcesseuhtan,  Iponne  ne 
]>earf  nan  interuallum  beon.  7  weorcuhtan  besceawige  se  binceop 
.  ¥  se  interuallum  beo  stoa  lang  j>,  etc.,  Chr.,  p.  37  ;  Ge 
sculon  singan  sunnanuhtan  7  mcesseuhton  cefre  nigon  rapsas  mid  nigon 
rcedingum,  AL.  ii,  384 4. 

^mse^ung,  measure  (of  penance).  Seo  mce^ung  is  on  }>am 
bisceope  7  on  ]>am  ealdre  ]>e  under  him  bi^S,  Chr.,  p.  53. 

:SfmafBan,  apostatare  ;  maffiende,  petulans.  Win  7  wif  gedo^ 
Tiwilon  J  witon  maffiafc  (=  Vinum  et  mulieres  apostatare  quidem 
faciunt  sapientes,  Eccl.  xix,  2),  Chr.,  p.  121.  Cf.  also  the  quotation 
under  gorettan. 

*fmahling,  a  parent.     Parentes  =  mahlinges,  FNG1.  51. 

*manslot.  On  Elsingtun  hundred  ah  Sancte  Eadmund  xxvii 
manslot.  On  Spelhoge  hundred  xlv  manslot.  On  In  hundred  x 
manslot.  On  Fuwelege  hundred  healf  ehte^e  (i.e.  seven  and  a  half) 
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manslot.  On  ^Ernehogo  hundred  xxv  manslot.  On  Clencware  hundred 
healf  ehte\>e  manxlot.  On  Lynware  hundred  v  manslot,  St.  E.,  f.  106b. 
Both  Lye  and  Boswortb  have  it  (cf.  note  to  scorn). 

The  mans,  instead  of  mannes,  points  to  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  the  presence  of  other  Norse  words,  sceppe,  scor,  ora,  confirms 
this ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  manslot  is  a  partially  anglicized 
form  of  the  O.N.  manmhlutr  (in  Fritzner,  but  not  in  Vigfusson). 
To  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Norse  term  I  wrote  to 
Christiania,  and  Dr.  A.  Taranger,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  has  kindly  enlightened  me. 
He  writes:  "  Lutr,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  denotes 
a  share  or  part  in  the  clear  profit  of  a  trade  or  trade-right.  The 
earnings  of  our  fisheries  are  divided  into  lutt'r  according  to  the 
number  of  men  who  work,  and  lutbruk  and  lutdrijt  are  technical 
terms  denoting  the  renting  of  a  farm  or  a  wood,  so  that  the 
profits  are  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  man  who  rents  it ; 
cf.  hyggja  jnr%  til  lutar  =  to  lease  a  farm  so  that  the  clear  profit 
is  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  leaseholder. 

"In  the  examples  given  manslot  seems  to  correspond  to  Norw. 
mannsverk.1  I  do  not  think  that  manslot  signifies  a  farm  that 
only  requires  the  work  of  a  single  man,  but  a  freehold  given 
to  a  family-father  when  the  hundred  was  divided  between  the 
conquerors  or  allotted  to  its  inhabitants.  In  this  case  it  would 
correspond  with  O.E.  hid.  Germ.  Hufe,  Norse  bol.  But  it  is  possible 
that  manslot  as  well  as  Norw.  manmverk  is  a  real  surface  measure, 
and  signifies  a  more  invariable  size  than  hoi  and  hid. 

"In  the  instances  quoted  by  Fritzuer,  manmlutr  corresponds  to 
gar&slutr.  They  all  treat  of  the  right  of  fishing  in  a  river  or  lake. 
According  to  Norwegian  law,  this  right  is  due  to  the  freeholds 
which  border  on  the  river  or  lake.  As  the  fishing  is  carried  on 
in  the  most  favourable  fishing-grounds,  the  farmers  fished  in 
ancient  times  in  common  and  divided  the  profit  according  to  the 
number  of  the  freeholders.  The  share  of  one  of  these  was  called 
mannslutr.  If,  instead  of  the  rights  of  fishing,  we  apply  this 
to  the  land,  we  get  what  the  Norsemen  in  England  called 
a  manslot." 

*mealtealo,  malt  ale.  Hicerhwettan  moran  7  ane  handfulle 
sperewyrte  ....  wylle  on  meulteulo^i,  Archiv,  Ixxxiv,  325. 


1  Defined  by  Fritzner  as:    "  Jord  af  en  vis  St^rrelse,  nemlig  saa  stor  at  deu 
kau  drives  med  en  Hands  Arbeide." 
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*mearulic,  adj.,  frivolous?  -lice,  adv.,  delicately,  luxuriously. 
pa  onfeng  heo  ]>is  bebod  .  .  .  J  heo  naht  ne  dyde  leohtlices  ne 
magdenlicre  wisan  o^'fte  merwelicre  (=  ut  nihil  leve  aut  puellare 
ageret],  GrD.  287  20  ;  Se  hcefde  cenne  sunn  .  .  .  \one  lie 
lufode  swi\e  lichamlice  7  fedde  mccrwlice,  ibid.  289  5. 

*meters§dere,  reader  during  mealtimes.  Gyf  \u  metercedere 
fyldstol  habban  wills  o\\e  cferum  men,  \onne  deem  ]>u  ]>ine  handa 
toycedere  7  wege  (MS.  gege]  hi  \am  gemete  ]>e  ]>u  dent  Tponne  }>u  hine 
fyalden  wylt,  KlZs.  51. 

metetid,  mealtime  [BT.,  H.].  S<r&lice  ]>a  ]>a  seo  matetid  com, 
GrD.  27 7 ^ 

*mete]?ing',  operation  connected  with  cooking.  J  hi  man  \onne 
geornlice  ty  J  hi  gode  bcecystran  beon  j  to  alcum  mete^ingum 
clcengeorne,  Chr.,  p.  30. 

*midd8eg)7enung,  dinner.     See  quot.  under  cysstycce. 

*midhlyte,  consortium.  Gyf  liwylc  .  ...  to  andetnesse 
cuman  nele,  fram  cirycean  he  is  to  anydanne  7  fram  gemcenvumunge 
7  midhlyte  geleajfulra  (  =  a  communione  et  consortio  fidelium), 
Theod.,  f.  97 ». 

*mildnes,  mildness,  mercy.  Ne  sceal  swa  li¥>e  mildnes  beon  f>  ne 
forhabbe  ]>a  syngunge,  Chr.,  p.  99.  Cf.  O.H.G.  miltnissa. 

*milite,  soldiers,  pa  yenamon  hie  }>a  milite,  Verc.,  f.  7,  1.  14  ; 
Wffiron  \a  milite  }>&$  yerefan  men,  \y  ]xet  dydon,  ibid.,  f.  7  b,  1.  5. 
See  also  s.v.  corona.  Kluge  gives  it  in  the  Glossary  to  KL.  from 
Verc.,  f.  7a,  evidently  the  first  of  these  instances. 

militisc,  military  [BT.,  H.].  ^fcet  eac  gdamp  y  sumes  militisces 
mannes  hors  wees  gecyrred  in  mycde  re^nysse,  GrD.  77  32 ;  He  ]xes 
militiscan  mannes  bene  gehyrde,  ibid.  78  Tl ;  pa  wceron  }xer  sume  Acege 
militisce  menfarende,  ibid.  19413. 

*misfeng,  misdeed,  sin.  He  us  gegearwdQ  ]>a  heofonlican  for 
¥>am  eor*6licum,  7  \a  ecan  ^ing  for  ]>am  hwilendlicum  ]>ingum  ]>ysse 
worulde,  gif  we  (dmyuan  don  willed  on  urum  life,  7  gif  we  dcedbote 
don  ivilla\  urra  mufenga,  Verc.,  f.  114,  1.  25.  Cf.  O.H.G.  misfanc, 
'  culpa.' 

modlufu,  affection.  It  is  not  confined  to  poetry,  as  indicated  in 
S.  He  hine  mid  bam  handum  beclypte  7  he  (read  hine")  mid  eallre 
modlufan  sette  to  his  breostum,  Verc.,  f.  91  b,  1.  2. 

*m6dorlufu,  love  for  a  mother,  pa  cwte^  he  eft  to  his  ]>am  leofan 
]>egne,  "pis  is  ]>in  modor,  7  ]>u  hie  ^e  for  modor  hafa."  J  he  \a 
lohannes  swa  dyde,  7  he  hie  ]>a  in  moderlufan  hcefde,  Verc.,  f.  7b,. 
1.  17. 
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molda  (or  -de  ?;,  the  top  of  the  head  [S.].     See  moldgewind. 

*moldgewind,  the  top  of  the  head,  \ionne  se  untruma  bi% 
gesmyred  on  ]>am  moldgewinde  7  on  foranheafde  7  on  ]>an  ^unwengon 
7  on  his  nebbe,  \onne  cwe^e  se  sacerd  }>ix  gebed,  Missal  of  Robert  of 
Jumieges,  ed.  H.  A.  Wilson,  1896,  p.  292.  A  nearly  related  Latin 
version  runs,  •'  Perunyat  sacerdos  infirmum  ....  in  rertice,  in 
fronte,  etc.,"  and  the  gewind  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  rendering 
of  vertex  in  the  sense  of  'a  twisting  round,  vortex.'  Of  the 
uncompounded  molda  (-de?'),  'the  top  of  the  head,'  BT.  has  an 
instance  from  Lcdm.  iii,  42 9;  and  on  the  M.E.  use  of  the  word 
cf.  Zupitza's  note  in  ES.  viii,  499. 

*molsn,  decay.  Hi  .  .  .  gemetton  \one  lichaman  }xes  tildes 
.  .  .  mid  molme  gebrosnodne  7  wyrmafulne,  GrD.  19824  S.  has 
mols,  'decay,'  without  ref. 

*fm6rfleoge  =  cariscus,  a  kind  of  fly.  See  note  to  culling. 
Cf.  Corpus  Glossary,  ed.  Hessels,  p.  28 15°.  Cariscus  =  Musca 
modica. 

*morseohtre,  marshy  ditch.  Wceterfrocgan  hwilon  hi  ma\n~\ 
gesih*&  of  wcetere,  7  swa  ^eah  seca^S  to  fullicum  morseohtrum, 
Chr.,  p.  163. 

^mor^orcwalu,  murder.  Sumu  (one  of  the  devil's  arrows  is 
made)  of  reaflace  7  of  seiner af turn  j  of  mor6orcwale,  sumu  of  \eofunga 
7  offeounga,  Verc.,  f.  24,  1.  5. 

*mundwist,  guardianship,  protection.  D«  cenglas  him  andsivere- 
don  7  cwcedan,  "Ac  syo  hige  (she,  i.e.  the  soul)  anumen  of  we 
mundwiste,  forSan  ¥>e  mid  fulnesse  hyo  wees  in  gangende,"  Jun.  85, 
f.  10,  1.  14. 

*munuccnapa,  young  monk.  Hu  se[o~\  eor&e  awearp  ]>one 
munuccnapan  of  his  byrgene,  GrD.  93  18  (MS.  H.) ;  Se  awyryeda  gast 
towearp  ]>one  wah  ....  7  mid  ]xes  wages  hryre  oftyryccende  tocwysde 
anne  munuccnapan,  ibid.  125  7  (MS.  H.).  Also  154  9 ;  155  *  (MS.  H.). 

*munucreaf,  monk's  garment.  Ipam  preoste  is  ungedafenlic  j?  he 
ntunucreaf  werige,  Chr.,  p.  101  ;  On  ]>a>ii  ylcan  timan  .... 
gelamp  j>  Basilius  on  munucreafe  fleonde  gesohte  Ualeriam  ]>a  mteg^e, 
GrD.  27  »  (MS.  H.). 

*mylengafol,  mill-tax,  mill-rent  ?  Her  stant  yeicriten  hwcet 
Baldwine  abbod  hccf^  geunnen  his  gebro^ra  to  caritatern,  j>  is  ii 
mylnrgafel  at  Lacforde,  half  pund  cet  y  an  7  xii  oran  at  y  o]>er, 
St.  E.,  f.  108. 

*mynsterboc,  minster-book.  Her  syndon  xxx  boca  ealre  on 
Leofstanex  abbodes  hafona  butan  mynsterbec,  St.  E.,  f.  107b. 
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*mynsterfaeder,  abbot.  Me  cy^don  sume  cewfceste  weras  j>  hit 
gelumpe  .  .  .  .  f>  sum  mynsterfceder  wcere  swy^e  anvyr^Ses  lifes, 
GrD.  293'  (MS.  C.). 

*mynstergeat,  monastery  gate.  Hu  ]>a  twa  Jiund  mittana  melewes 
wceron  fundene  cet  \ain  mynstergeate,  GrD.  1452. 

*mynsterstede,  buildings  of  a  monastery.  Be  }ces  ylcan  Paulines 
for^fare  is  awriten  .  .  .  .  f>  eall  his  mynstersfede  full  fceste 
gestod,  buton  ]>am  geledhuse  anum  in  ]iam  he  Iceg  seoc  ;  gewordenre 
eor&atyrene,  eall  hit  abifode,  GrD.  182  19. 

*mynstertimbrung,  building  of  a  monastery.  Hu  he  )>urh 
gesih^e  gedihte  ]>a  mynstertimbrunge  neah  Terracinense,  GrD.  147  u. 

*myriglice,  pleasantly,  melodiously.  Siva  myccle  li^elicor 
7  myriglicor  wees  gehyred  se  sealmsang,  Grl).  286 '.  The  use  of 
myriglicor  here  is  not  appropriate,  as  the  meaning  is  that  the 
sound  became  softer  and  died  away  (tanto  cepit  psalmodia  lenius 
audiri}. 

*myrrend,  prodigal,  wasteful.     See  quot.  under  ceaslunger. 

*nsem,  a  taking,  receiving.  The  dictionaries  have  num.  'seizure' 
(from  the  Scandinavian,  cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  83),  and  the  compound 
nydncem,  '  a  taking  by  force.'  Be  celmessena  name  (=  De  eleniosims 
accipiendis],  Chr.,  pp.  9  J  and  75  ;  On  \cere  nceme  cyrcan  (elite  (=  in 
accipiendis  eeclesiasticis  aumptibus},  ibid.,  p.  18. 

*tnj§mel,  receptive  (of  knowledge).  7  ealswa  hi  geseawan  j? 
heora  leofa  did  ongan  wel  to  ]>eonne,  ]>a  befasten  hi  hine  to  boclicere 
lare,  7  he  wear*£>  \a  swi~%e  ncemel  ]>urh  \ces  Halgan  Gastes  gife, 
•f  on  litle  firste  he  ufer^eah  his  mct-gester  on  wisdome.  S.  17,  p.  119, 
1.  17. 

neahcyrice,  neighbouring  church  [BT.,  H.].  p«r  wees  sumre 
neahcyrican  mcessepreost,  GrD.  1 1 7 7 ;  pa  jerdon  hi  bee/en  to  ^cere 
neahcyrican,  ibid.  21 6  3. 

*neahdal,  neighbourhood.  He  scede  y  }xer  wcere  sum  cefyele 
gesi^wif  in  ]>am  neahdeelum  Tuscie  mceg^&e,  GrD.  71 30. 

^neahfseder,  vicinus  pater.  Nu  ic  ]>us  swr&e  behealde  ]>a 
neuhfeedras,  \e  mid  us  wceron,  maran  7  ge^ungenran  manna  dceda  ic 
forlet,  GrD.  1797. 

*'neahfeald,  intimate.  To  his  neahfealdum  freondum,  Verc.,  f.  77 b, 
1.  7. 

*neahfealdlic,  intimate.  Hi  .  .  .  .  gereor\_do]don  hi  xylfe 
mid  neahfealdlicre  gescegne  ]>urh  \a  halgan  sprcecu  ]xes  yastlican  lifes, 
GrD.  168". 

1  Printed  in  Wanley,  p.  131,  col.  1. 
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neahgebyren,  fern.,  a  neighbour.  It  is  in  BT.,  H.,  S.,  but  is 
not  confined  to  Late  Northumbrian,  as  indicated  in  S.  Da  gelamp 
hit  y  seo  forecwedene  fostermoder  ]xes  halgan  weres  abad  an  hriddern1 
hire  to  lane  at  cr&rum  wife,  hire  neahgebyrene,  GrD.  97  ' ;  He  becom 
to  ]>am  ofne  in  ]>am  \a  wif  his  nahgebyrne  (=  vicine  mulieres} 
bacon  heora  hlafas,  ibid.  25 125;  He  Ipa  ivitodlice  beer 
Tpone  hlaf  geond  J?«  wif  hit  nehgebyrene,  ibid.  252s. 

*neahland,  neighbourhood.  His  modor  gewunode  to  fedenne 
henna  on  hire  huses  cafortune,  ac  hig  gelomlice  aw?g  beer  7  abat  an  fox 
cumende  of\am  neahlande,  GrD.  69 28  (MS.  H.). 

neahwudu,  neighbouring  wood  [BT..  H.].  Full  oft  hit  yelamp 
f  of\am  neahwuda  comon  beran,  GrD.  22 9  2". 

*neodb.us,  necessary  room.  Syn  eac  binnan  claustre  slapern, 
beodern,  fxedernu,  7  ealle  \a  neodhus  ]>e  bro^Sru  be\urfon,  Chr.,  p.  33. 

neorxnawanglic,  of  paradise  [BT.,  H.].  Her  onginne^  se 
]>ridda  flod  of  ¥>am  neorxnawanglican  wylle  ]>e  fyurh  ]>one  gyldenan 
mu\  for¥>  aarn  ]><es  halgan  papan  ....  See  Gregories, 
GrD.  1791. 

*neowlinga,  anew.  Se  man  onginne^  }>onne  eft  neowlinga  lifigean, 
GrD.  266 28  (MS.  C.). 

-nihte,  -days  old.     See  annihte. 

*nihthwil,  the  period  of  a  night.  Ne  awacode  he  ncefre  for  eallum 
frmm,  to  ¥>am  icerig  he  ware  for  ]xere  anre  nihthwile,  Wst.  147  9. 

*ni)>an,  to  hate.  ^  hi  symble  afattiaft  o]>ra  manna  goddcede  j 
hefelice  nfyafc  ]>a  hi  selfe  no  ^y  cer  habban  willa^,  GrD.  117  5. 

*ni)7erfl6r,  lower  story.  Se  diacon  gereste  hine  on  \are  ny*&erf.vre 
^(K8  ylcan  stypeles.  7  W(KS  on  '}>^^e  ylcan  stowe  trum  stager  mid 
gewissum  stapum  fram  \cere  ny^erflora  to  ]><ere  upjlora,  GrD.  17017 
(MS.  H.). 

nrSgrama,  anger  [BT.,  H.].  Clcensige  his  heortan  gehwa  fram 
teghwilcurn  nfagraman  7  hetelican  yrre,  Wst.  1809. 

*ni:5ig,  envious,  malicious,  fa  ni^igan  7  \a  cefstigan  7  }a 
y^bylgean,  Verc.,  f.  17b,  1.  12.  Cf.  also  leasferlrS. 

no  wend,  ship -master,  skippei',  mariner  [BT.,  H.].  In 
NG1.  note  to  1,  32,  I  pointed  out  that  the  gloss  nauchri 
=  nowendes  occurs  in  six  MSS.,  and  gave  an  additional  instance  of 
the  word  from  MS.  41  (=  S.  2),  C.C.C.  Cambr.,  p.  411,  where 
St.  Michael  is  spoken  of  as  se  a?6ela  nowend.  To  these  may  be 


1  Note  the  form  hriddtrn,  which  occurs  again  pp.  97"  ;  97 33 ;  98  *.     Cf.  the 
modern  dialectal  ruddern  (Dorsetshire)  in  Wright's  Dial.  Diet. 
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added  the  following  :  ScfeUce  his  nowent,  \am  wees  nama  Uaraca, 
se  nowent  rihte  $  lytle  cerene  scip  ]>e  wifyhindan  ]>am 
maran  scipe  gefastnod  wees  (=  Nauta  .  .  .  post  navem 
carabum  regebat].  Ip-a  ivear^  se  rap  tobrocen,  7  he  fceringa  onweg 
geivat  mid  }>(im  ilcan  czrenan  scipe  .  .  .  7  }>a  }>y  \ryddan  dcege  ]>a 
^a  se  biscop  ne  geseah  cetywan  .  .  .  \one  nowent,  )><?  ar  fram  him 
gegripen  wees  fram  \am  eerenan  scipe,  he  .  .  .  hine  untweogendlice 
deadne  gelyfde,  GrD.  346 35;  ])a  onweg  anumenum  ]>am  nowende  7 
geedniwodon  ]>am  scipe,  se  biscop  ferde  to  Su^langbeardum  ;  j  \a  \a  lie 
com  to  Romano,  hylpe,  he  gemette  ]>one  ylcan  nowent  .  .  .  ]pa  w&s 
se  biscop  swr6e  gefeande  for  \cere  imgewenedlican  blisse,  ibid.  347  w. 
Cf.  0,N.  n6r,  a  ship  (=  now-},  Lat.  ndvis. 

*numol,  mordax.  The  dictionaries  record  it  as  glossing  capax ; 
cf.  also  NGrl.  1,  3101.  Swa  swa  decides  geferan,  swa  forfleoh 
}>u  $  numele  win  (  =  ut  mortis  socium,  tic  mordax  effuge  vinum}, 
Chr.,  p.  121. 

nunfaemne,  a  nun  [BT.,  H.].  Se  \cere  nunftemnan  \e  bat  \one 
lahctuc,  GrD.  101;  30 28;  ]pa  behead  seo  halige  nunfamne,  ibid.  223 w; 
Sum .  mycel  aga  ( =  possessor]  .  se  wees  beswicen  mid 

}>yses  middaneardes  synlustum  $  he  nyde  genam  ane  nunfcemnan, 
ibid.  230 13.  It  occurs  also  p.  242 10;  242 u  (see  quot.  under 
wseccendlice) ;  340 24;  340 26. 

nunlif,  life  of  a  nun  [BT.,  H.].  Haliges  nunlifes  drohto'K  heo 
sohte  i  wilnode,  GrD.  19916. 

*ofduneweard,  -des,  adv.,  downwards.  ]pa  underfeng  hine  sona 
seo  y\  7  teah  ofduneweardes,  GrD.  11433.  See  also  quot.  under  stoc. 

oferdrincere,  drunkard  [BT.].  In  H.  from  Assm.  147 95,  148124. 
Cf.  quotations  under  unrihthEemedfremmere  and  woruldstrang. 

*oferflowendlic,  siiperfluous.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adv. 
from  Hpt.  Gl.  527  (cf.  JSTGL  1,  5387).  Uton  Megan  eallum 
mcegene  mid  his  fultume  $  we  us  oferflowedlice  \ing  fram  awurpan, 
Lambeth,  f.  46,  1.  9. 

*oferhlude,  adv.,  overloudly.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adj. 
Ne  sceal  ma\_n~]  sealmas  ....  ofstlice  singan,  ne  oferhlude, 
Chr.,  p.  89. 

*oferhygdigllce,  arrogantly,  presumptuously.  For\on  \e  heo 
hi  symble  ahebbaft  oferhigdilice  ongen  ]>a  bebodu  }xere  scfefastnesse, 
GrD.  19716. 

^oferhygdllce,  presumptuously.  Gif  we  ahuiaft  nu  \one  ]>e  ]>us 
oferhidlice  ana  halgaft  Drihtnes  lichaman  7  •  his  blod,  hivc&t  wile  he 
secganl  Chr.,  p.  138. 

Phil.  Trans.  1906.  22 
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*oferlyftlic,  above  the  air  (applied  to  the  second  heaven). 
Siofon  heofonas  sindon  in  gewritum  leornode  :  y  is  se  lyftlica  heofon 
7  se  oferlyftlica  7  se  fyrena  (MS.  fi/renan]  heofon  7  se  strong  a  heofon, 
\e  we  rodor  hata'S,  7  se  egeslica  heofon  7  engla  heojon  j  heofon 
]><ere  halt/an  ^n'nnisse,  S.  2,  p.  292  ;  \onne  sio  duru  "ftces  oferlyftlican 
heofones  is  inemned  Elioth,  ibid.,  p.  292. 

*oferwelig,  very  rich.  Da  forlegenan  7  }>a  godwracan  7  ]>a 
ofe[r~\welgan,  Jun.  85,  f.  35 b,  1.  16.  The  ofe  stands  at  the  edge 
of  the  parchment,  so  that  the  r,  which  was  no  doubt  written,  has 
been  lost. 

*oflrungcla}7,  offertory  cloth,     in  offringcla]>as,  St.  E.,  f.  107. 

*offrunghus,  house  of  sacrifice.  Ic  geceas  ¥>an  stowe  me  to 
offrunghuse,  Jun.  22,  f.  246,  1.  9. 

*oflaethlaf,  sacramental  wafer,  pa  genam  he  mid  him  tivegen 
ofl&thlafas  on  leagwisan  ahacene,  GrD.  343  15. 

oftacan.     See  tacan. 

*oft}>weal,  frequent  washing.  Eawla,  wif !  To  hwan  wenest  %u 
tynes  lichoman  hale  mid  smyringe  7  offyweale  7  cfiSrwn  li^6nes.stt//i  ? 
Yerc.,  f.  58,  1.  5. 

*ofj?ylman,  to  choke,  suffocate.  He  symlede  at  his  beodgereordum 
J  ic  was  oft  swi¥>e  neah  of¥>yhned  7  asmorod,  Yerc.,  f.  22  b,  1.  2. 

*oma,  wk.  m.,  or  ome,  wk.  f .  ?  a  liquid  measure.  He  cicaft  f 
he  sceolde  syllan  his  hlaforde  hundteontig  oman  mid  elc  ametcite, 
Trin.,  p.  400, 1.  2.  This  is  no  doubt  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  ama 
(Jiama)  (from  Grk.  «/*>/),  'a  water  bucket,'  which  later  came  to 
mean  'a  measure  of  wine.'  It  was  also  borrowed  into  M.H.G.  as 
time,  ome,  whence  jSMLG.  Ohm.  It  is  the  Mod.  Dutch  aam,  which 
was  adopted  into  English  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  remained  in 
use  as  alme,  awme,  ame  till  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  name  of 
a  liquid  measure  for  Rhenish  wine. 

onegan,  with  reflex  dat.,  to  fear.  It  is  not,  as  indicated  in  S., 
confined  to  poetry.  ^  halige  wif  ne  ondred  hire  naht  }?a;re  utran 
scame  7  unfagernesse  .  .  .  ne  naht  nces  hire  su/i^or  onegende, 
]>onne  J  hwylc  worn  7  fulnes  in  hire  tea-re,  GrD.  279 17. 

*onfondlic,  accipiendus.     Cf.  sellendlic. 

onrid,  riding  horse,  steed  [BT.,  H.].  JElcon  hir admen  his  onrid 
]>e  he  alaned  heefde,  NSCh.,  p.  23 25;  \Dauid  ....  bead  heom 
y  heo  of  iieorce  anride  lihtan  sceoldon,  XRT.,  p.  1829;  cf.  NRT., 
p.  38,  and  NSCh.,  p.  132. 

onsetl,  a  sitting  on,  riding  on  [BT.,  H.].  For\on  he  hit  mid  his 
ometle  (by  riding  on  the  horse)  him  sylfum  to  alite  ar  gehalgode, 
GrD.  18316. 
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*onswornod,  confused.     Cf.  aswornod. 

*onwegadrifennes,  a  driving  away.  7  }>a>  gehyredre  \cere  his 
stemne  ....  for  ¥xere  onwegadrifennesse  se  awyrgda  gast  his 
sceamode,  GrD.  18513. 

*onwegfaereld,  departure.  Sd*6lice  ]>a  ]>es  forecwedena  mcessepreost 
gestod  in  ]>am  solore  fyas  mynstres  j  ongcet  j  gefeah  Benedictes 
onwegfcereld,  ]>a,  ^urhwuniendum  unonwendedlice  eallum  ^am  getimbre 
\(KS  hames,  f  ivundorhus  ( =  solarium]  ffefeoll,  in  \am  stod  se  cefstiga 
tncessepreost,  GrD.  11926. 

oretla,  contumely,  insult  [BT.,  H.].  He  .  .  .  sloh  \one 
Godes  wer  .  "p  he  mid  oretlan  gelysmrod  ut  eode  of  ^<zre 

cyrican,  GrD.  200  I6. 

orleahtor,  danger.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries,  but  BT.  has  only 
instances  from  the  glosses.  But  cf.  Chr.,  p.  2,  Sweet  is  us  selre  to 
donne,  ]>e  on  swa  pleolicum  orleahtre  ( =  in  tarn  graui  discrimine]  synd 
becumene  ? 

*or]?anclic,  intelligent  ?     See  quot.  under  gehyhtendlic. 

*pipian,  to  blow  the  pipe.  An  stan  is  in  Sicilia  haten  (so  MS., 
we  must  supply  achates  before  hateri],  se  wees  on  fires  hyrnesse 
Persea  cyninges,  ]xes  ansyne  is,  swilce  an  man  pipige  mid  nigon  pipan 
7  an  man  Tiearpige,  ZfdA.  xxxiv,  234.  Cf.  von  Fleischhacker's 
note,  where  he  quotes  from  Pliny,  xxxvii,  3 :  Natnque  habuisse 
traditur  (i.e.  Pyrrhus)  achaten  in  qua  novem  Husce  et  Apollo 
citharam  tenens  spectarentur. 

*plyccan,  to  pluck.  •Donne  ]>u  setrcegel  habban  wille,  \onne  plice 
Ipu  ¥>ine  agene  geiveda  mid  twain  fingrum,  KlZs.  50  ;  Gylecan 
tacen  his  (so  MS.  for  is]  ]><et  \u  strece  for£  \in  wenstre  handstoc 
and  plyce  innan  mid  \inre  wynstran  hande,  ibid.  105.  This 
verb  answers  to  the  M.E.  *plicchen,  plighte,  '  to  pluck.'  Can  the 
plicge^  l  =  scalpit  and  plicet  =  adludit,  which  is  cited  in  BT.  from 
the  Boulogne  Prudentius  Gil.  (=  PGH.  396  and  397),  be  the  same 
verb  ?  The  latter  is  given  in  BT.  s.v.  plicettan,  and  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  is  '  to  expose  to  danger,'  but  the  sense  is  '  plays 
with '  ( ut  vitulum  lupus  rapturus  adludit  prius,  Prudentius, 
Peristeph.  v,  20). 

*predicung,  preaching.  See  quotation  under  biseeopimg. 
Cf.  wordpr-. 

*preostgesamnung,  body  or  community  of  priests.  Dy  on 
celcre  preostgesanmunge  is  celc  \ry stnes  forboden,  Chr.,  p.  70. 

1  Holder  prints  plicged,  but  Thorpe  (Appendix  B  to  Cooper's  Report,  p.  146) 
has  plicged. 
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*preosthired,  body  or  community  of  priests.  Cleri  =  preosthiredes, 
!N"G1.  1,  3006;  Hit  in  gewuna  on  manegum  preosthiredum,  Chr.,  p.  20; 
Se  cercediacon  7  se  prauost  ....  lufian  \one  preosthyred,  ibid., 
p.  29;  Swa  hicilc  swa  an  preosthirede  did  bi¥>,  ibid.,  p.  85;  Gif 
hwylc  lro*&or  an  preosthyrede  bi¥>  }/e  ]>a  gesettan  tidafor<jymeleasai& 
crtf&e  into  cyrcan  uncewfastlice  7  prutlice  o¥>¥>e  un'sydelice  gaS, 
ibid.,  p.  96.  See  also  quot.  under  rsedinggrad. 

preostlic,  canonical  [BT.].  H.  gives  ref.  to  Ang.  xiii,  451. 
Deah  J>«  forhicgendan  ]xera  preostlicra  gesetednyssa  beon  healice  ]xes 
bisceopes  dome  to  witnienne,  Chr.,  p.  95 ;  Eac  ic  mingle  ]>cet  hi 
gemunon  ]HZS  preostlican  regoles,  ibid.,  p.  150. 

*preostreaf,  priestly  garment.  Be  ]xere  gesceadwisnysse  on  gyrelan 
]xes  preostreafes  (=  Ut  in  cultu  vestium  discretionem  teneant),  Chr., 
p.  103. 

*preostregol,  canonical  rule.  Libla^  clanre  heortan  7  cltsnon 
licliaman  an  eowrum  preostregole,  Chr.,  p.  147;  Ic  mingle  eac  ealle 
eowre  under]>eoddan  preostas  )xet  hi  ....  gehicgen  ]><et  hi  gefyllon 
heora  preostregol,  ibid.,  p.  150  ;  JBeo  betwyx  eattum  ge^wfere  sybb 
7  Jialig  lufu  7  estfullnes  lifes  be  preostregole,  ibid.,  p.  156. 

priitian,  to  be  proud  [BT.,  H.].  Gif  ma\ji]  ....  ]>one 
arcediacon  0*6^60  ]>one  prauost  agyte  j?  hi  wyllon  modiggan  o¥*'16e 
prutian,  Chr.,  p.  29 ;  Gif  him  deoflu  hw&t  on  heora  gefyance  lcere[n~], 
hwanon  hi  modigian  magon  o¥>%0 prutian,  ibid.,  p.  168. 

^putiing,  instigation.  Hation  y  \urh  deofles  putunye  wees  an 
belced  (=  Oderint  quod  instinctu  diaboli  ingestum  est),  7  lufian  J  ^urh 
Godes  godnysse  gesceapon  was,  Chr.,  p.  99.  For  M.E.  cf.  Hampole, 
Ps.  35,  12 :  And  the  hand  of  the  synful,  that  is  the  puttynge  of  the 
fende,  stire  me  not  till  syn.  It  is  the  verbal  sb.  of  an  O.E.  verb 
*putian,  '  to  push,  shove,'  whence  M.E.  puten,  N.E.  to  put.  An 
O.E.  *putian  is  not  recorded,  but  there  is  a  potian,  '  to  push,  thrust, 
prod,  butt,'  for  which  BT.  has  two  instances.  An  early  twelfth 
century  example  is  in  S.  17,  p.  225, 1.  15,  p«r  hi  sceolan  ^a  wyrmes 
toslittan  7  deofla  potian.  For  the  root  vowel  cf.  cnucian  and  cnocian. 

*pyff,  a  puff  (of  wind).     See  my  note  in  PBB.  xxiv,  245. 

*rgedinggrad,  lectern,  steps  to  lectern  ?  ])onne  he  \ader  geclypod 
cume  .  .  .  cetforan  ]>am  bisceope  7  ]>am  preosthirede,  }>onne 
astrecce  he  hine  .  an  eor^San  atforan  J>am  rcedinggrade 

(=  ante  absidani),  Chr.,  p.  56. 

*regol,  a  ruler  (for  drawing  lines).  See  quotation  under 
regolian. 

*regolian,  to  draw  lines  with  a  ruler.     Regoles  tacen  is  $  \u 
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wecge  ]>ine  hand  7  stryce  mid  \inum  scytefingre  andlang  \inre  wynstran 
handa,  swylce  J>«  regolige,  KlZs.  46 ;  Gyf  ]>u  reogolsticcan  ntfbbe, 
Tponne  strece  ]>u  jn'we  hand  upweard  7  stric  mid  Ipinum  scytefingre 
andlang  ]/inre  wynstran  hande,  swilce  ]>u  regolige,  ibid.  115. 

remian,  to  mend  [H.,  S.].  Se  Halend  ....  gemette 
o*&re  twegen  gebro^ra,  lacobum  7  lohannem,  on  scipe  mid  heora 
feeder  Zcbedeo  remigende  heora  nett,  Archiv,  ci,  p.  323.  See  my 
note,  ibid.,  p.  311  ;  the  five  MSS.  (containing  this  passage)  which 
I  consulted  agree  in  reading  remigende  or  remiende.  BT.  gives 
one  example  of  it,  viz.  the  rendering  of  this  same  passage 
(Matth.  iv,  21)  in  the  West  Saxon  Gospels,  the  MSS.  of  which 
agree  in  reading  remigende.  BT.  takes  it  as  miscopied  for  renigende 
(ren-  —  regn-,  from  regnian,  'to  put  in  order,  arrange'),  but  this 
second  instance  of  the  word,  independent  as  it  is,  confirms  the 
existence  of  a  verb  remian,  '  to  mend.' 

*rihtendebyrdnes,  right  order.  Mies  eatte  healdon  .  •  .  .  . 
hy-ra  rihtendebyrdnysse,  Chr.,  p.  14. 

^rihtgefeg1,  proper  joint.  Eall  ]xes  scipes  feet  wees  acweht  7  for 
¥>am  mycclum  y]>um  toltjsed  7  toslopen  fram  eallum  his  rihtgefegum, 
GrD.  248  26. 

^rihtgemet,  right  measure.  Wite  se  ealdor  y  he  htebbe  ealo^S  his 
rihtgemet,  Chr.,  p.  24. 

^'rihtgescead,  right  understanding.  For^on  y  rihtgescead  me 
ontynde  Ipa  deogolnesse  ^urh  Iptne  gescegene,  GrD.  56  2. 

*rihtgesetednes,  right  ordinance,  institution,  rule.  Gif  hwa 
angean  ]>as  gesetednyssa  d^^e  o^re  stoilce  rihtgesetednyssa  beo 
to]>unden,  Chr.,  p.  97  ;  cf.  also  above  s.v.  inwunung. 

*rihtgewittig,  rational,  sane.  •}>  getacnaK  J  seo  rihtgewittuge 
sawl  site^  on  ]>am  lichaman,  GrD.  245 22 ;  Hwylc  rihtgewittigra 
manna  is  to  ]>on  motor  J  he  wylle  \a  gastas  secgan  lichamlice  ? 
ibid.  305  2. 

*rihtlifhad,  right  mode  of  life.  Salige  men  gelidda^  for  heora 
feondum  on  }>a  tide  J  hi  magon  ...  hi  gehcelan  mid  hyra 
syljra  rihtliflade,  GrD.  336  !. 

rihtraciend,  preacher  [BT.,  H.].  Seo  boc  (Ecclesiastes)  is 
agendlice  on  ^nglise  rihtraciend  gehaten,  GrD.  264 27.  It  occurs 
again  GrD.  265  4 ;  265  5 ;  266  17 ;  267  "  ;  267  18. 

rihtyeow,  -]?eowa,  lawful  slave  [BT.,  H.].  Sage  j?  ic  }in 
rihfyeowa  sy,  7  syle  me  on  Ipeoiv  dome  for  hine,  GrD.  ISO6  (MS.  C.). 
MS.  0.  has  rihfyeow. 

*riscbroc,  rushy  brook.     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  63. 
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*frot,  a  root.  Se  Godes  freond  cwafe  y  Tie  leofode  be  weode  7  be 
wyrtan  roten  7  be  wceteres  drence,  S.  17,  p.  122,  1.  4;  He  leofede  If 
wyrtan  rotan,  ibid.,  p.  124,  1.  32 ;  For\an  ¥>e  lie  nolde  J  ¥>a  roten 
fordrugode  wceron,  NUT.,  p.  426.  H.  and  S.  have  the  compound 
rotfast  from  the  Chronicle,  A.D.  1127. 

*ruhha,  a  ray  ?     See  suhha. 

*rumgallice,  widely.  ])a  \e  her  rumgallice  ofer  Godes  riht 
ricsia*6,  \a  becte  \cer  on  mcestum  racenteagum,  Verc.,  f.  17,  1.  22 
(this  passage  is  also  in  S.  2,  p.  258). 

ssescyll,  sea  shell  [BT.,  H.].  ]pa  he  (St.  Felix)  f  nolle,  he 
wees  nacod  on  carcern  onscended  7  ]>ar  understregd  mid  stescellum  7 
mid  scearpum  stanum,  MH.  1821. 

samlinga  (by-form  of  samn-},  immediately  [BT.,  S.].  Cf.  my 
note  in  Ang.  XT,  207. 

*samlocen,  half -closed.  Gyflpu  candelsticcan  habban  wille,  ^onne 
Haw  ]>u  on  ]>inum  scytefingre  7  hald  ]>ine  hand  samlocene,  swylce  ]>u 
candehtcef  heebie,  KlZs.  26  ;  Hafa  ]>u  ]>ine  wynstran  hand  samlocene, 
ibid.  80  ;  p««  Icecernes  tacne  is  f  mon  mid  bam  samlocone  handum 
togcedere,1  ibid.  111. 

^samodgang1,  communication  (from  one  room  to  another). 
Witodlice  in  \<zre  stowe  fram  ]>am  ny^eran  dale  into  \am  uferan  wees 
samodgang  ]>urh  gewisne  upstige,  GrD.  17023.  This  is  the  reading  of 
MS.  C. ;  MS.  0.  has  somedtoncg.  Can  it  be  that  0.  is  right,  and 
that  we  have  here  a  substantive  samodtang  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  connection,  communication  '  ? 

*samodtang,  adj.,  continuous,  successive.  Gedo  $  man  on 
^yxsum  fyrytigum  dagum  samodtangum  (=  diebus  triginta  continuis) 
alee  dcege  geoffrige  for  hine,  GrD.  345 28  (in  MS.  C.  only) ;  Swa 
hit  ]>a  ivces  geworden  J  he  code  ]>a  vi  samodgongan  dagas  (  =  per  sex 
continues  dies]  genoh  bli]>e  7  orsorh  him  to  cyrean,  ibid.  309 6  (in 
MS.  0.  only).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  same 
word  in  both  passages,  and  that  samodgongan  is  miswritten  for 
-tongan:  cf .  gadertang,  'continuous,  connected  with';  gcedertangnes, 
'  continuation  ' ;  getang,  getangllce,  '  near,  together ' ;  getenge,  '  close 
to'  (=0.  Sax.  bitengi,  O.H.Gr.  gizengi],  etc.  ;  also,  with  different 
ablaut,  samtinges,  l  without  interval,  immediately.' 

*samodtang,  sb.,  communication,  connection?     Cf.  samodgang. 

*samodwist,  a  being  one  with.  Siva  myccle  ma  ice  gefremede 
under  eadmodnesse  to  Ipoere  samodwiste  ]xes  ordfniman  eallra 

1  So  MS.  ;  there  is  a  vb.  missing. 
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gesceafta  ( =  quanta  cum  auctore  omnium  efficimur  per  humilitateni), 
GrD.  224 4. 

*samstorfen,  half  dead.     Seminecem  =  samstorfenne,  PGH.  401. 

*samweaxen,  half  grown  up.  JElc  man  hcefK  swa]>eah  his  agene 
lenge  on  ]xere  mycelnesse  \e  lie  man  was  cer,  o^S^e  he  beon  scolde,  gif 
lie  full  weoxe,  se  ^e  on  cildhade  oft'fte  samweaxen  gewat,  MS.  Jun.  99, 
fol.  109  »,  1.  8  (also  in  MS.  Trin.,  p.  266,  and  other  MSS.). 

sarspell,  lament.  This  word  is  recorded  in  BT.,  H.,  and  S., 
and  BT.  gives  an  instance  from  Hy.  4,  96.  S.  marks  the  word 
as  only  occurring  in  poetry,  but  it  is  also  found  in  prose :  Se  man 
scede  fram  helle  si'Kfcete  swylc  sarspell  swylce  ncefre  cer  on  men  ne 
becom,  ne  nalit  oft  &i*&&an,  MH.  163. 

sceaftrihte,  in  a  straight  line  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  54. 

*fscearnbudda,  dung-beetle.  Scaraleus  =  scearnbudda,  JEG. 
308  L  (MS.  W.). 

*scea^ful,  hurtful.  Swa  Iponne  geiceor&e'K  j?  we  lecuma^  }>onne 
fram  ]>am  idlan  wordum  to  ]>am  scea^fullum,  GrD.  209  M. 

sceawere,  a  mirror.  Nu  we  men  geseo^S  swylce  ]>urh  sceawere  7 
on  radelse  (\  Cor.  13 12),  Jun.  99,  fol.  114 b,  1.  15  (also  in  MS. 
Trin.,  p.  279,  and  other  MSS.).  Cf.  also  fAng.  xi,  374 78,  On  }an 
halgen  gewriten  se  mann  hine  xylfne  maig  sceawigen  swa  swa  on 
hwylcen  sceawere  (from  Vesp.,  fol.  106).  The  word  is  in  the 
dictionaries,  but  BT.'s  only  instance  is  a  gloss  =  WW.  15239. 
Speculea  =  sceawere. 

sceg^,  a  boat  of  considerable  size  (not  a  small,  light  boat). 
Cf.  ffSCh.,  p.  128. 

*sceoccen,  devilish  (from  sceocca,  scucca].  Man  toheow  Ipa 
sticmalum  ]>one  sceoccenan  god,  S.  6,  p.  159,  1.  12. 

*sceppe,  a  measure.  Her  stent  ^a  forwarde  ^6e  ^Efyen'c  worhte 
wi¥>  ]>an  abbode  on  Niwentune,  j?  is  Hi  sceppe  mealtes  7  healf  sceppe 
hwtete,  an  slcegry'>&er,  v  seep  ....  Leofstan  abbod  do¥>  to  tys 
fermfultum  on  sceppe  malt  7  in  hund  hlafe  7  vi  fiiccen  7  o]>er  vi  to 
fyllincge  into  \an  ealdanft/rme,  St.  E.,  f.  106b.  This  word,  which 
is  from  O.N.  skeppa,  '  a  measure,  a  bushel,'  still  survives  in  the 
modern  dialects  as  sleep,  '  a  basket '  ;  the  earliest  instances  hitherto 
recorded  are  late  M.E.  (fifteenth  century).  Though  not  in  the 
later  O.E.  dictionaries,  sceppe  is  to  be  found  in  Lye  and  Bosworth 
(cf.  note  to  scoru). 

scimrian,  to  glisten,  shine  [H.].  BT.  only  has  an  instance, 
from  a  gl.  But  see  quot.  under  daegredleoma. 

scinlic,  phantasmal,   magic   [H.].     It  is  not  confined  to  Late 
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Northumbrian,  as  indicated  in  S.  Se  \am  y  preostas  hi  warnien 
wi¥>  )?rt  iscynUcan  Jtiwinga  deofla  prcettes,  Chr.,  p.  167. 

scipfaereld,  sea-journey  [BT.,  H.].  Sume  dagc  men  waron  on 
scipf(trelde  of  Siccilia  ]>am  ealande,  GrD.  273  18. 

scoru,  a  score  [BT.,  S.].  Heron  stent  gewriten  hica-t  man  funde 
at  Eggemere  sy*&&an  Cole  hit  let.  Dat  is  vii  oxen  7  tiii  <?//  7  Hii 
feldhry^era  (glossed  by  pascuales  vituli]  7  ii  stottas  (gl.  by  c^ui 
uiles]  7  v  scora  (gl.  by  quinquies  uiginti}  sctep  ....  7  >'iii 
score  (gl.  by  octies  uiginti]  cecere  gesawen  7  i  flicce  (gl.  by  an  bacuii], 
St.  E.,  f.  108.  The  history  of  this  word  is  interesting:  it  first 
appears  in  Lye  (and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  words  sceppe,  stott, 
manslot],  with  the  ref.  "  Cart,  ad  calc.  C.E.  Ben.,"  i.e.  to  the  MS. 
of  the  Benedictine  Rule  at  C.C.C.  Cambridge.  This  is  incorrect,  as 
the  words  occur  not  in  the  Cambridge  MS.,  but  in  documents  at 
the  end  of  the  MS.  of  the  Ben.  Rule  at  C.C.C.  Oxford.  From  Lye 
Bosworth  took  them  over  together  with  the  wrong  ref.,  but  Toller, 
presumably  because  he  was  unable  to  verify  the  ref.,  excluded 
them,  and  hence  they  have  disappeared  from  the  dictionaries.1  In 
the  case  of  scoru,  Schroer  called  attention  to  it  in  RBS.,  p.  xxii, 
and  also  Skeat  in  the  Supplement  to  the  first  ed.  of  Ids  Etyrn.  Diet, 
in  1884,  but  it  is  to  be  found  neither  in  BT.  nor  S. ;  H.  gives  it 
without  a  ref.  on  the  authority  of  Skeat.  Even  now  its  existence 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  for  Bjurkman  in  his  Scandin. 
Loan-words  in  M.E.,  1900,  p.  129,  mentions  O.E.  itcor  as  having 
been  quoted  by  Kluge,  but  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  O.E.  instance  of  it.  As  the  retention  of  the  sk  sound  shows, 
it  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  O.^N\  skor.  Note  the  early  occurrence 
of  the  Norman  French  bacun. 

*scrapian,  to  scrape.  Gyf\u  cegera  be^urfe,  ^onne  scrapa  YU  mid 
\inum  fingre  up  on  \inne  wynstran  \umun,  KlZs.  67.  This  is  the 
O.E.  source  of  M.E.  schrapen  ;  the  X.E.  scrape  is,  of  course,  from  the 
O.N.  skrapa. 

*8crudfeoh,  money  for  buying  clothes.     See  quot.  under  hogg. 

*8ealtflsesc,  salted  meat.  Donne  \u  for  hicylcere  neode  sealtfl&sc 
u-ille,  ]>onne  tivengc  ]>u  mid  ]>inre  swi^ran  neo\cwearde  \ine  u:ynxtrun. 
]>a;r  se  lyra  \iccost  si,  7  do  mid  }>inum  fyrim  fingrum,  milcce  ]>u  sealte, 
KlZs.  78.  Or  read  scalt Jlasc? 

*sealting,  dancing.  Mtessepreontaa  .  .  .  .  ne  beon  an  \am 
geferscypum  \ar  ?«a[w]  icogerlice  lro%  7  tallice  singe, 

1  Except  that  H.  has  scor  from  Skeat. 
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lichamana  beo¥>  fracodlice  geJxeru  mid  saltingum  7  tumlincgum, 
Chr.,  p.  130. 

*searumete,  dainty,  delicacy.  He  fylde  his  wambe  mid 
searumettum  7  mid  oferfyllo,  Verc.,  f.  22,  1.  2  (S.  2,  p.  275,  where 
this  passage  also  occurs,  has  searomettum}. 

*sellendlic,  dandus.  Witodlice  swa  hwylce  swa  wenafe  ]><zt  soft 
lufu  sy  on  ate  7  on  wate,  o}>]>e  on  o]irum  anfondlicum  7  sellendlicum 
Ipingum  (  =  et  dandis  atque  accipiendis  relus],  na  hwonlice  hie  dwelia*6, 
Theod.,  f.  104b;  %e  nee/re  gystas  on  husarne  onfoft,  buton  sellendlices 
gy stiluses  med  cer  apinsod  sy  (=  nisi  prius  dandi  hospitii  merces 
compensetur],  ibid.,  f.  97.  • 

*semnendlic,  immediate.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adverb. 
Arrianus  ....  wear¥>  slegen  mid  semnendlicre  blindnesse,  GrD. 
235 4  (MS.  0.);  Hi  gewunedon  in  ^cere  symnenlican  7  fcerlican 
wafunge,  ibid.  284 23  (MS.  0.). 

*seocmod,  not  strong-minded.     See  quot.  under  siiytan. 

sicor,  *fsicorlice,  ^fsicornes.  The  dictionaries  record  the 
simple  sicor  with  the  single  reference  to  the  CP.  425  3.  It,  how- 
ever, also  occurs  in  the  early  twelfth  century  MS.  Yesp.  D.  14,  in 
an  Engl.  version  of  Alcuin's  De  virtutibus :  cf.  Ang.  xi,  377  139, 
Swy¥>e  sicore  forgyfonysse  se  m<eig  him  biddan  (et  Gode,  se  ]>e,  etc. 
The  compounds  sicorlice  and  sicornes,  both  of  which  occur  in  M.E., 
and  are  still  in  use  in  the  Northern  dialects,  are  not  recorded  in 
the  O.E.  dictionaries,  but  both  are  found  in  MS.  Vesp.  D.  14. 
Cf.  Max  Forster,  Furnivall  Celebration  Volume,  p.  92 4",  For  ]>an 
]>e  ]>a  apostles  scoldm  witen  sicerlice  $  he  arisen  was  of  deafte.  The 
substantive  occurs  in  MS.  Vesp.  D.  14,  fol.  163,  pa  habbeft 
mycele  mede,  for  heo  habbeft  blisse  for  ^eere  sicornysse  Godes  rice\ji\. 
Note  the  use  of  for  as  a  conjunction  ;  it  is  common  in  MS.  Vesp. 
D.  14,  cf.  H.  A.  Vance,  Der  spdtangelsdchsische  Sermo  in  Festis 
S.  Marice  Virginis,  Darmstadt,  1894,  p.  16.  The  two  earliest 
instances  of  for  conj.  in  the  NED.  are  from  this  MS. 

*slecgwyrhta,  a  worker  in  metals,  ipcet  o]>er  wif  Sella  acende 
Ttibalcain,  ]>e  iv&s  slecgwirhta  7  smfiS  (=  malleator  et  faler}, 
Genesis  iv,  22  (printed  by  Chase  in  Archiv,  c,  p.  254,  and  reprinted 
in  Cook's  Biblical  Quotations  in  O.E.  Prose  Writers,  2nd  series, 
p.  307). 

*sleghrrSer,  ox  or  cow  for  slaughtering.  Cf.  quotation  s.v. 
sceppe.  Cf.  slegneat  in  the  dictionaries. 

[slic,  sleek,  smooth,  cunning.]  This  word,  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  N.E.  sleek,  is  included  in  all  the  modern  dictionaries 
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on  the  authority  of  a  fragment  printed  by  Cockayne  in  his 
ffitmtfivttfulte,  p.  50,  where  he  read  slicera.  The  Latin  original 
has  sapientior,  and  Max  Forster  has  recently  shown  (Archiv,  cviii, 
21)  that  the  MS.  had  not  slicera,  hut  snotera,  the  t  and  the  right 
half  of  the  o  being  lost  in  consequence  of  a  tear ;  Cockayne  read 
what  remained  of  the  o  as  c,  and  the  n  as  li. 

*slumere,  a  sleeper.     See  quotation  under  swefecere. 

*smealicnys,  subtlety.  Preostax  synt  to  myngienne  y  hi  beon  toare 
y  hi  ne  icur^on  beswicene  fram  deoflum  ]>urh  ge\anca  smealicnysse, 
Chr.,  p.  167. 

^smi'Sbylg,  smith's  beHows.  peak  mon  \one  garsecg  mid  isernum 
weallum  utan  betyne  ....  7  liine  ]>onne  utan  besette  mid  smtybylium, 
Jun.  23,  f.  145  b,  1.  5.  The  same  passage  occurs  in  SS.,  p.  85 
(from  MS.  Tiberius  A.  3),  where  the  reading  is  smtebelgum,  and 
in  Wst.  146  29,  which  has  the  uncompounded  byligeon. 

smolt,  lard,  fat  [BT.].  It  is  in  S.  without  ref.,  and  in  H.  with 
ref.,  to  the  interlinear  version  of  JE^  el  wold's  De  consuetudine 
monachorum,  Ang.  xiii,  404.  In  In  septuagesima  pinguedo  inter - 
mittatur  usque  in  quinquagesimam,  the  word  pinguedo  is  glossed  by 
smolt.  Cf.  also :  p«r  sculan  eac  ii  fatte  sivyn  up  arisan  to  smolte 
o^S^&e  Hi  oran,  St.  E.,  f.  108.  Cf.  0.]S\  and  Low  German  smolt, 
Dutch  smout.  It  is  connected  with  the  Germanic  vb.  *smeltan, 
If.H.G.  schmelzen,  '  to  melt.' 

*snyflung,  mucus  (from  the  nose).  Cf.  snytan.  It  is  the 
verbal  subst.  from  an  unrecorded  *snyflan  (from  snofl,  'mucus'), 
whence  M.E.  snivelen,  N.E.  to  snivel. 

*snytan,  to  clear  the  nose.  Gif  heora  tenegum  for  unli&le  hraca 
of  breoste  o^S^e  snyflung  of  nosa  derige,  hrcece  j  snyte  \xzftan  Mm 
0*6*60  adun  be  his  sidan,  7  Ipcet  forlrede,  \e  Ices  hit  seocmodum  bro^rum 
1  cisum  wyr^Se  to  wlcettan  j  on  cyrcan  j  on  portice 

j  on  celcre  stoive,  swa  hivat  swa  ma\n~^  him  fram  hrcece  o^^e  snt/tc, 
fortrede  hit  mid  his  fotum,  Chr.,  p.  35.  The  dictionaries  have  the 
verbal  substantive  snyting,  'sneezing,'  and  candehnyteh,  'snuffers,' 
but  not  the  vb.  snytan.  This  verb,  which  presupposes  the 
existence  of  an  O.E.  *snut  (whence  M.E,.  snoute,  N.E.  snout},  still 
survives  in  the  dialects ;  it  is,  of  course,  cognate  with  O.N.  snyta, 
N.H.G.  schneuzen,  etc. 

*speresceaft,  spear-shaft.     See  quotation  under  fseraerning. 

*fspillan,  to  spill.     See  gespillan. 

fsprott,  a  fish-name,  sprat.  See  note  to  culling.  BT.  has  only 
one  instance,  from  Ang.  viii,  310. 
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*st8ersing,  theft.  ]pe  Ices  ]>a  }>enas  ....  \ara  IrvSra  god 
stalling  (  =  furtim)  cetferion,  Chr.,  p.  30. 

*stae)?hlype,  sb.,  a  steep  place.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adj. 
]pa  \a  lie  geseah  manige  men  gan  ]>urh  ^a  stafyhlypan  heora  uncysta 
(  =  per  abrupta  vitiorum),  GrD.  95  16.  See  also  quot.  under  holnes. 

*stancynn,  kind  of  stone.  Abestus  (=  asbestos)  hatte  sum 
stancynn  on  Claudea  rice  (=  Arcadia),  ZfdA.  xxxiv,  233. 

*stearcmod,  stubborn.  Hit  is  neod  }>am  ]>e  o¥>  ]>is  modig  7  prut 
7  upahafen  ware,  7  stearcmod  lyfede,  Chr.,  p.  13. 

*steorleaslic,  not  under  control,  undisciplined,  wild.  He 
yfelsacode  .  .  .  Godes  magrfyrym  .  .  .  in  manegum  gymeleaslicum 
wordum  ]>e  sieorleaslicu  cildru  gewunia?&  to  sprecane,  GrD.  289  10. 

stoc,  house,  dwelling-place,  place  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  only  as  place- 
name,  "p  aborstene  clif  hreas  ]>a  ofduneweard  .  .  .  •  o]>  y  hit 
com  J?«r  hit  mynte  feallan  ofer  J  mynster,  j  y  ^onne  ware  liryre  ealles 
]xes  stoces  i  forwyrd  ealra  \cera  brcfera,  GrD.  1212;  p«  sona  in 
Cqssinum  J  sine  he  onbead  ]>am  cefcestan  were  f,  etc.,  GrD.  172a 
(MS.  0.).  MS.  C.  has  in  C.  \are  stowe;  MS.  H.  has  on  C.  ]>am 
stocwic.1  Cf.  Ormulum,  1.  1050,  0  tive^enn  stokess  •  1.  9778, 
I  faderr  stoke  ;  1.  15694,  Inn  otyre  stokess  ;  and  modern  place-names. 

Asst6rfset,  censer.  Donne  \u  storfcet  habban  iville,  \onne  wend  ]>u 
]>ine  hand  ofdune  7  wege  Jii,  swylce  \u  styre,  KlZs.  24. 

*stott,  a  kind  of  horse. '  See  quotation  under  scorn.  The  earliest 
other  instance  of  the  word  known  to  me  is  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Owl  and  Nightingale.  To  judge  from  the  gloss  eqiii  uiles, 
it  must  in  O.E.  have  denoted  an  inferior  kind  of  horse,  but  by 
Chaucer's  time  its  meaning  seems  to  have  altered,  for  his  reeve 
"  sat  upon  a  fu.1  good  stot."  Lye  and  Bosworth  both  have  it  in  the 
incorrect  form  stotte  (cf.  note  to  scoru).  Wright  (Dial.  Diet.) 
quotes  a  now  obsolete  seventeenth  century  North  Country  stot, 
'  a  young  horse.'  Is  it  the  same  as  the  M.E.  stott,  '  a  bullock,' 
which  still  survives  in  the  dialects  ? 

*strsetlanu,  street.  Seo  strcetlanu  is  on  ~*6(ere  byrig  of  clcenum 
golde  geworht,  S.  5,  p.  385,  1.  17. 

*strichraegl  ?  a  cloth  for  rubbing  or  wiping  with  ?  Eadgyfe  his 
swyster  an  strichrcegl,  NSCh.,  p.  23 21. 

stroccian,  to  stroke  [BT.,  H.].  Gyf]>e  meolce  lyste,  ]>onne  strocca 
tyi  ]>inne  wynstran  finger  mid  ]>inre  swy]ira[_n^\  handa  ]>am  gelice 
swylce  ]>u  melee,  KlZs.  66. 

1  This  is  the  only  instance  of  stocwic  in  BT.         • 
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*strudian,  wk.  vb.,  to  plunder,  pa  ]>a  ¥>u  swP&ust  strudadest 
7  o^Sre  men  mid  wo  reafodest,  %a  greowon  unc  \a  ecan  witu,  Yerc., 
•f.  22b,  1.  20.  Cf.  gestrudian. 

*suflmete,  a  relish.  He  het  beran  mid  him  \one  suflmete  \e  he  ar 
hit  gegeanvian,  GrD.  201  26. 

*fsuhha  =fannus,  a  fish-name.  See  note  to  culling.  Suhha  is, 
I  take  it,  miscopied  for  ruhha,  and  we  apparently  have  here  a  late 
O.E.  instance  of  the  later  M.E.  ro$e,  corresponding  to  Middle  Lo\v 
German  ruche,  roche,  whence  N.H.G.  Roche,  '  the  ray.'  Its  precise 
relation  to  O.E.  reohhe  =  fannus  (WW.  1816;  31 9  l7;  JEG.  308  6), 
M.E.  reh)e  (see  NED.  s.v.  reigh\  is  not  clear. 

*sumerb6c,  a  lectionary  for  the  summer.  Brihtric  hcefK  .... 
1  m&sseboc  j  winterr&dingboc  7  sumerboc,  St.  E.,  f.  107.  The 
dictionaries  have  sumerradingboc. 

*sunnanleoma,  liglit  of  the  sun,  sunbeam.  Swa  swa  he  sylf 
sy^^an  rekte,  J  eac  eall  middaneard  swylce  under  anum  sunnanleoman 
gelogod  ware,  GrD.  171  u  and  17222. 

*swangettung,  movement,  agitation.  Seo  see  getacna%>  ]>as  and- 
werdan  woruld,  ]>e  mid  mislicum  gelimpum  ^cere  see  swangetunge 
geefenlaec^,  Archiv,  ci,  p.  323.  Cf.  my  note,  ibid.,  p.  311. 

*swefecere,  a  sleeper;  swefecung,  sleep.  p«  gedivyldmen  man 
hcet  on  Grecisc  Nictates  ( =  Nyctages],  7  we  on  ure  ge\eode  slumeras 
hi  magon  o^^e  swefeceras  nemnan,  7  eac  hi  ma[n~\  mag  slapents 
hatan,  Chr.,  p.  40  ;  Se  hopa  \<zs  toweardan  eerystes,  \onne  \a 
rihtwysan  swylce  of  slcepes  sw&fcunge  arisa^S,  ibid.,  p.  41.  The 
dictionaries  give  a  vb.  uswefecian,  'to  eradicate,  root  up/  the  source 
of  which  is  "VVW.  395  3  and  491  20,  extirpatus  =  asioefecad ;  these 
two  gll.  both  go  back  to  one  original,  and  are  a  gl.  to  Aldhelm, 
De  laudibus  virginitatis,  ed.  Giles,  p.  1627.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  in  the  original  the  word  was  miswritten  for  astejecad  =  astyfecad, 
and  that  an  dsivefecian,  '  to  root  up,'  is  non-existent. 

*fswigin8esse,  silent  or  still  mass.  Se  prest  stod  on  \<zre  swimasse, 
S.  17,  p.  120,  1.  6  ;  Se  eadiga  Egidius  mcessode  on  \an  nextan 
Kunnandcege,  j  ealswa  he  wees  on  ]xere  swigmesse  7  geornlice  bad  for 
\on  cincge,  ibid.,  p. '129,  1.  31.  Stratmann-Bradley  has  an  instance 
of  swimesse  from  Moms,  O.E.  Horn.,  2nd  set1.,  p.  97  (late  twelfth 
century),  but  these  are  earlier. 

*fswotlice,  adv.,  sweetly.  BT.  and  S.  have  the  adj.  Heo  by^ 
swa  swotlice  gefostrede,  Vesp.,  f.  162,  1.  14. 

[swylt,  a  whirlpool.]  This  word  is  given  both  in  BT.  and  H., 
with  the  fef.  Hpt.  Gl.  468  (i.e.  the  Brussels  Aldhelm  MS.,  the  gll. 
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from  which  were  published  in  the  ZfdA.,  vol.  ix),  swyttes  =  gurgitis. 
Both  BT.  and  H.  assume  that  swyttes  stands  for  swyltes,  and  BT. 
suggests  connection  with  swelgan,  '  to  swallow.'  The  passage  in 
Aldhelm  is  rapaci  gurgitis  alveo,  and  in  the  Digby  Aldhelm  MS. 
(cf.  NG1.  1,  2667)  there  is  no  gl.  over  gurgitis,  but  over  rapaci 
is  written  ueloci,  swiftum,  which  is  quite  correct.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  as  I  suggested  in  my  note,  that  the  swyttes  in  the 
Brussels  MS.  is  for  swyftes,  the  scribe  wrongly  regarding  rapaci 
as  a  genitive  and  as  agreeing  with  gurgitis  and  not  with  alveo. 

syllrSe,  team  of  oxen  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  127. 

ftacan,  oftacan.  The  verb  tacan,  'to  take'  (from  O.N.  taka\ 
is  recorded  in  late  O.E.  BT.  gives  two  early  twelfth  century 
instances  from  the  Chronicle  in  the  sense  of  'to  take  captive,'  and 
Plummer  in  his  glossary  to  the  Chron.  gives  further  examples  of 
it  in  this  sense.  Also  from  the  year  1135  Plummer  quotes  an 
instance  toe  to  uuerrien  him,  '  took  to  making  (began  to  make)  war 
upon  him,'  which  is,  of  course,  imitated  from  the  O.N.  taka  at,  with 
the  infinitive  =  'to  begin.'  In  the  year  1127  we  read  in  the 
Chron.  ]>et  landfolc  him  tvi¥>  toe  =  '  received,  accepted,'  borrowed 
from  O.N.  taka  t'rS,  '  to  receive.'  To  these  I  can  add  two  instances 
of  another  phrase  evidently  modelled  on  O.N.  usage.  In  O.N. 
taka  a  meant  '  to  touch,'  and  in  MS.  S.  17  we  find  tacan  on  used  in 
the  same  sense.  So^lice  j>  ilce  ele  is  swa  mihtig  7  swa  strange  j?  swa 
hiocet  swa  hit  on  tafy,  ]>arrihtes  hit  eall  forb^rn^;  S.  17,  p.  178, 
1.  21 ;  Hi  Ay  don  ]>a  hwcetlice  ealsiva  heom  getceht  wees,  7  sona  swa 
j>  ele  toe  on  j?  water,  }>a  aras  Tp&r  upp  stoffie  mycel  fyr,  ibid., 
p.  179,  1.  10. 

*foftacan,  to  overtake.  By  the  side  of  M.E.  overtaken  there 
existed  in  early  M.E.  a  compound  oftaken  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  two  remained  in  use  side  by  side  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  M.E.  period,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
had  been  quite  superseded  by  overtake.  The  earliest  quotation  for 
oftaken  in  the  NED.  is  from  Layamon,  but  MS.  S.  17  affords 
us  an  earlier  example.  Se  wrecce  mann  Ip&rrihtes  awehte,  j  hrtedlice 
up  aras  7  arn  cefter  )>am  Godes  deorlinge  .  .  .  .  7  he  oftoc  hine 
]>a,  S.  17,  p.  174,  1.  10. 

tseflnng,  gambling  [BT.].  Us  syndon  synderlice  on  J>isum  dagum 
forlodene  ....  idele  sprceca  7  taflunga  7  beorscypas,  Cleopatra, 
B.  13,  f.  49,  1.  13.  Also  in  Verc.,  f.  108,  and  in  other  MSS. 

*talfull,  blameworthy,  reprehensible.  Cf.  quotation  under 
tosocn. 
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*tamcian,  to  tame,  soothe.  Leohtlic  hwyslung  mag  hors  tamcyan, 
7  leonhwelpas  gremian  (=  Lenis  sibilus  equos  mitiyat,  catulos  tmtigat}, 
Chr.,  p.  163.  Can  the  getaccodon  =  edonntis  (PGH.  402)  be  another 
instance  ?  The  original  may  have  had  getuecodon,  and  the  copyist 
may  have  left  the  w-contraction  out,  and  misread  the  e  as  c.  The 
untamcul  of  PGH.  397  is,  no  doubt,  a  derivative  of  this  vb. 
The  vb.  itself  is  a  derivative  of  an  O.E.  *tamian:  cf.  stalcian  from 
stalian.  On  the  syncope  of  the  middle  vowel,  cf.  Weyhe,  PBB. 
xxxi,  48. 

tending,  a  burning,  stinging  (of  nettles)  [BT.,  S.].  H.  has 
tending,  'burning,'  without  ref.,  and  BT.,  S.  have  Mending,  'incite- 
ment.' He  \a  unscrydde  his  reafe  7  hine  sylfne  nacodne  awearp 
7  ivylede  on  ]xera  ]>orna  orduni  7  on  Ipcera  netela  tendingum,  GrD. 
101 "  (MS.  H.).  MS.  C.  has  tandlengwn,  and  MS.  0.  tendlincgum. 

*tendling.     See  tending. 

*tesoward,  hurtful  speech.  Ipa  he  swi^ust  o*&re  men  mid 
tesowordum  t&l[_d~\e  in  his  renceo,  ]>a  earnode  he  me  ]xes  ecan  teonan, 
Verc.  22b,  1.  19.  See  also  quot.  under  gealpettung. 

*tilen,  teolen,  studium  [tilian].  J)a  ]>a  he  wees  swy%e  georne 
behealdende  ¥>a  teolone  (so  MS.  C. :  MS.  0.  has  tilone}  his  gestli*6nesse 
(=  Cum  hospitalitatis  studio  valde  esset  intentus\  GrD.  19412. 

timple,  a  toothed  implement  used  in  weaving.  See  quot.  under 
atimplian. 

*ftorfian,  intrans.,  to  be  tossed.  ^)a  geseah  he  an  scip,  ut  on  ]xere 
see,  swa  swi^e  torfigende  fram  J>an  toealcendum  sas  y^6um  •$  ealle 
]>a  men  wendon  j>  heora  scip  tolrocen  ware,  S.  17,  p.  120,  1.  29.  The 
dictionaries  only  record  torfian  as  a  transitive  verb. 

*tosocn,  a  visiting.  \)a  forman  costnunga  preosthades  mannon 
euma%  of  wifa  gelomlicre  tosocne,  7  Ration  weor¥>a¥>  preostas  talfulle, 
Chr.,  p.  109. 

^ftoslaefan,  to  cut  in  pieces.  -Da  tyn  celnte  heo  on  tiva  toslcefdon 
7  on  ~*6am  ilccen  temple  hit  all  biheowen,  NR/T.  32 2.  It  is  the 
causative  of  tdslifan. 

*trendan,  intrans.,  to  roll.  In  NG1.  1,  114,  occurs  the  gloss: 
teretes,  .«'.  rotundas,  sintrendende.  To  it  I  gave  the  following 
note: — "  H.  has  the  less  good  reading  sintredende:  cf.  sintrendel, 
In  the  -trendende  of  D.  we  have  the  ptc.  of  the  O.E.  vb.  *trendan, 
M.E.  trenden,  '  to  roll,  to  turn,'  N.E.  to  trend.  Cf.  also  MS.  NE.  F. 
4,  10  (MS.  Bodley,  340),  fol.  128,  and  hi  \a  namon  swi^e  micelne 
stan  7  fortrendon  ]>are  lyrgenne  dum,  i.e.  they  closed  the  entrance 
to  the  sepulchre  by  rolling  a  large  stone  to  it."  I  had  overlooked 
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an  instance  which  actually  occurs  of  the  uncotnpouncled  trendan. 
Se  ceppel  ncefre  Ipas  feorr  ne  trendae¥>,  lie  cy^>  hwanon  he  com, 
Ang.  i,  285  (from  MS.  Faustina,  A.  x).  Zupitza  believed 
trendde¥>  to  be  miswritten  for  trendld*&,  but  I  take  it  to  be  correct. 

*tumbing,  dancing.     Cf.  quot.  under  sealting. 

*twsedding,  adulation.  pam  gyltigum  brcferum  .... 
naieshwon  ne  sceolun  )?#  cr&re  Ircf&ro  to  swi^e  olceccan,  ne  hig  mid 
tw&ddingum  beswican  (=  aut  eos  adiilakionibus  decipere),  Chr.,  p.  100  ; 
Liccetung,  twaddling,1  murcnung  (=  dissimulatio,  adulatio,  mur- 
muratio\  ibid.,  p.  61. 

*twifyrclian,  to  be  different  from.     See  forclas. 

j>aet,  adv.,  then,  thence  (in  the  charters).     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  113. 

)?an,  wet,  moist.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries,  but  BT.  and  H.  only 
give  ref.  to  the  gll.2  (WAV.  446  13,  526 :i3);  it  occurs,  however, 
elsewhere :  ''  Syle  me  ^ine  bletsunge.  pu  sealdest  me  sifyerne  lond 
7  drugiende.  Geiece  me  $  7  syle  me  ]>an."  pa  sealde  se  feeder  hi/re 
\an-~j  wat  land  bufan  7  \an  7  wwt  beneo^San,3  UrD.  245  19  (MS.  0.); 
Sen  \onne  asworette^S  7  bide\  cet  ]>am  feeder  ^anes  landes  7  wcetes, 
ibid.  245  23. 

*J7§ofung,  thieving.     See  quotation  under  mor^orcwalu. 

^eostrig,  ]?ystrig,  dark.  BT.  only  gives  Northumbrian  and 
Kentish  instances,  and  S.  regards  it  as  not  West  -  Saxon. 
Cf.,  however :  Gif  }>in  eage  bt/¥>  manfull,  ]>onne  bi/^S  j>tn  lichama 
eall  \ystrig,  GrD.  76  9. 

*|]7idercym.e,  a  coming  thither.  Hi  ivoldon  \a  helle  lelucen  101% 
ures  Drihtnes  fore  7  wfa  his  ^idercyme,  S.  17,  p.  73,  1.  9. 

*j?reatnes,  affliction,  tribulation.  Hit  gedafenaft  J  hit  sie  on 
^am  (sic)  nexstan  tide,  \onne  hung  or  7  sweorda  gefeoht  bi^,  7  mycel 
Ipreatnes  geworden  bi'K,  7  manigra  folca  gefehta  beo¥>,  Verc.,  f.  80b, 
1.  12. 

*j7rinlic,  threefold.  On  ¥>one  (i.e.  God)  we  sceolon  gelyfan 
\rynlicne  on  hadum  7  anlicne  on  spedum,  MS.  Cleopatra  B.  13,  f.  44, 
1.  7.  This  same  passage  also  occurs  in  Verc.,  f.  106 b,  and  in 
other  MSS. 

j^rowerhad,  martyrdom  [BT.,  H.].  See  J?r6wiend-  and 
Jrowethad. 


1  twaddtutg  has  been  partly  erased  and  then  inked  over  by  a  later  hand,  so 
that  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  root  vowel. 

2  This  is  a  gl.  to  Aldhelm's  De  laudibus  virginum,  ed.  Giles,  1 74 3s. 

3  Joshua  xv,  19. 
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*)>rowethad,  martyrdom.  •))  hi  onfengon  ]>a  ungebrosnendlican 
lean  \ces  ]iroicethades,  GrD.  233  15;  Full  manige  men  magon  under/on 
}one  ^rowothad,  ibid.  233 20  (so  MS.  C. ;  MS.  0.  has  ISrowerhad). 

*}>r6wiendhad,  martyrdom.  ]pas  ]>rowendhades  seo  geearnung 
by]>  in  deogolnesse,  GrD.  231 8  (so  MS.  C.;  MS.  0.  has  feroiverhades). 

}>ryn,  to  press,  bind.  Se  lichoma  li¥>  on  eor^&an  isne  genearwod 
7  mid  racentunge  (sic)  ge^ryd  j  mid  bendum  gebunden  7  mid  fetrum 
gefastnod,  Yerc.,  f.  117,  bottom  line;  Exprcesit  =  geferyde  vel 
avrat,  St.  Matth.,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  37;  E^iluald  Lindisfearnolondinga 
biscob  hit  uta  ge^ryde  7  gebelde,  St.  John,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  188  ; 
Expressum  =  a}ryd,  WW.  393 29 ;  Expilatam  =  a}ryid,  ibid.  20  16 ; 
Expil.  =  atyryd,  ibid.  23 124;  Expil.  =  a]>rid,  ibid.  393 4;  \Pressus  = 
bedrid,  FNG1.  40.  Cf.  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  3rd  ed.,  §§  117  and 
408,  anm.  18. 

*j?urhwunol,  perpetual.  ]pam  leofestan  biscope  .  ...  an 
Cristes  naman  ic  sende  Ipurhwunule  gretinge,  Chr.,  p.  155. 

LJ>ys(s),  a  storm.]     Cf  my  note  in  PBB.  xxiv,  245. 

unaewfsestlice,  irreligiously  [BT.].    See  quot.  under  preosthired. 

*unalogen,  not  lied,  true.  Ac  him  is  hwafere  ]xet  so]>e  in 
heofonum  gehealden  mid  urum  Dryhtne  H&lenAum  Christi  ]>cet  him 
ece  i  unalogen  bi^,  Verc.,  f.  5,  1.  2. 

*unarwur:5lic,  inhonestus.  Swa  hit  is  eac  unarwur^Slic  7 
bysmerlic  y  hig  (the  canons)  (feres  hades  reaf  werian,  Chr.,  p.  101. 

*unaspringendlic,  unfailing.  Ic  eom  in  heofona  rice,  ]><er  is 
leoht  7  ece  I  if  7  imaspringenlic  gefea,  Jun.  85,  f.  14,  1.  8. 

nnderngeweorc,    breakfast    [BT.,    H.].      p«    sealde    he    heom 

.     ane  tryicene  flascan  wines  fulle  to  \on  j?  hi  mihton  heom 

]>a   on   heora  feerelde   to   underngeweorce    habban,    GrD.    66 12 ;    Ipa 

geld^ode  se  Drihtnes  wer  Ipysne  cyning  to  underngeiveorce,  ibid.  1863. 

*unforspornen,  not  hindered.     Cf.  unforspurned. 

*unforspurned,  not  hindered.  •)>  ice  sceoldon  on  unforspurnedum 
fotum  pisses  andiveardan  weorces  gan  on  ]>one  loeg  ]xss  'ecan  lifes, 
GrD.  60 28  (this  is  the  reading  of  MS.  C.,  0.  has  unforspornenen, 
and  H.  has  unatspornenum).  Note  the  weak  form  spurned. 

*ungedwimorlice,  clearly,  without  any  delusion.  ^  weolcn 
underfeng  wur&lice  him,  him  onhaicigendum,  ungedwimorlice,  Trin., 
p.  96,  1.  10. 

*ungefaed,  indiscretion,  unreason.  See  instance  given  above 
s.v.  creaslic. 

*ungefea,  unhappiness.  Da  men  }e  mastne  dream  ....  butan 
Godes  ondrysmim  up  ahehba^S  her  on  tcorulde,  hie  \onne  eft  mceste 
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unrotnesse  butan  ende  7  mcestne  ungefean  butan  cenigre  blisse  hie  onfo¥>, 
Verc.,  f.  73,  1.  13. 

*ungefog,  sb.,  excess,  immanitas.  As  an  adjective  it  is  recorded 
in  the  dictionaries.  Weamode  lareowas  ]>urh  hetolnysse  heora  re^&scipes 
gehtvyrfa¥>  \cere  tare  gemet  to  ungefoge  ]>cere  tvcelhreownysse  ( =  ad 
immanitatem  crudelitatis],  Chr.,  p.  114. 

*ungenemnendlic,  unexpected.  ]}a  semninga  wear's  he  mid 
fcerlicum  7  ungencemnendlicuin  (=  inopinata]  decf&e  for]>fered,  GrD. 
341  13. 

*ungeriht(ed),  uncorrected,  unreforrned.  Gif  hig  ]>onne  gyt 
eattunga  ungerihte  7  ungecyrrede  beon,  Chr.,  p.  98.  Cf.  wandung1. 

*ungerydelic,  rough,  violent.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adverb. 
tyurh  Ipone  by]>  ofersivfyed  7  of er staled  y  ungerydelice  7  j?  hlude  geflit 
Ipces  f olces,  GrD.  265  2. 

*ungeswenced,  unceasing.  Ac  ¥>&r  bi¥>  seo  ece  heel  7  syo  ece 
lufu  sivtye  ungeswcencedu,  Jun.  86,  f.  37,  1.  5. 

*ungewenedlic,  unhoped  for.     See  quot.  under  nowend. 

*ungny]?elice,  liberally,  abundantly.  7  }®r  his  J  awfceste  lif 
leofde  swylpe  ungne\>elice,  GrD.  4326;  He  scan  ungne^elice  mid  \y 
worde  ]xere  halgan  lare,  ibid.  175  '. 

^ungystll^e,  inhospitable.  He  was  slaw  7  sweermod  to  godan 
Ipingan.  7  him  was  la?6  ^earfendum  mannum  aht  to  syllene,  7  he  wees 
ungystlffie,  S.  9,  p.  78.  This  passage  also  occurs  in  Wst.  257  12, 
but  the  MSS.  there  printed  read  uncumli^e. 

unhearmgeorn,  inoffensive.  BT.  has  only  one  instance.  It  also 
occurs  in  Trin.,  p.  412  :  cf.  quot.  under  unhetol. 

*unhetol,  not  hating,  gentler  peaceful.  Culfre  is  swi'fte  bylewit 
....  7  swv&e  unhearmgeorn  7  unhetol  o^Srum.  Healdan  we  ]>as 
\eawas,  J  we  unhearmgeorne  beon  7  butan  byternysse,  Trin., 
p.  412,  1,  15. 

*unlsedlic,  adj.,  miserable.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adverb. 
Ipa  ludeas  ....  bcedon  swP&e  unl&dlicre  bene,  swa  him  sytyan  call 
unlcedlic  on  becivom,  Verc.,  f.  6b,  1.  10. 

unlsettu,  sin  [BT.,  H.].  \>a  ylcan  unlcettu  he  let  hine  eft  edniwian 
}>a  }>a  he  sweltende  wees,  GrD.  289 25. 

*unmae^ful,  immoderate,  excessive.  Mor&slagan  7  mandcedan 
7  unmte^futte  gytseras,  wigleras  7  wiccan  7  unlybbwyrhtan,  Jun.  99, 
f.  Ill,  1.  3  (also  Trin.,  p.  270,  and  in  other  MSS.). 

*unoflinnedllce,  unceasingly.  Ne  beo¥>  ]>a  tintrego  gelytlode,  ac 
]>a  cwelleras  unoflinnedlice  cwelmaft,  Yerc.,  f.  117b,  1.  3. 

*unrihtful,  wicked.     See  quot.  under  lyblaeca. 
Phil.  Trans.  1906.  23 
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*unrihtgestrod,  wrongfully  gained  booty.  Unnyttan  lustas, 
dnffMWMMM  7  fi/reiiluxfa,  gytsung  -j  unrihtgestrodu,  Yerc.,  f.  76,  1.  1. 

*unrihthaemedfremmere,  an  adulterer,  pa  man  ]>e  .  .  .  .  beo)> 
oferdrinceras  7  itnrihthwmedfremmeras,  Jun.  85,  f.  15b,  1.  7. 

*unscyldiglice,  innocently.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adjective. 
Siva  hwa  siva  umcyldiglice  butan  facw  leofode  cer  his  gecyrrednysse, 
Jun.  22,  f .  240b,  1.  3. 

*unsehtnes,  discord,  quarrel.  /  ]>nrh  ]><et  \onne  arisiS  tmaehtnesse 
beticeoh  ticam  cyningum  7  tic  am  gebro^rum,  Yerc.,  f.  80b,  1.  16. 

*unsidelice,  immodestly.     See  quot.  under  preosthlred. 

untamcol,  untameable.  The  dictionaries  have  it  from  PGH. 
397,  indomabilis  =  untamcul,  but  both  BT.  and  S.  regard  it  as 
miswritten  for  untamlic.  It  is,  however,  correct :  see  note  to 
tamcian,  from  which  verb  it  is  evidently  derived. 

*untidset,  untimely  eating.  Hi  ....  wytr6a^6  tcydncri^Sole 
7  hygelease,  7  gima^  imtidceta  7  druncennysse,  Chr.,  p.  16  ;  Jlane 
a'ftas  7  lyblac  7  wiccacraft  7  untidcetas  7  oferdruncennew,  Jun.  85, 
f.  3b,  1.  5  ;  Diofol  us  l&rcfe  oferfylle  7  untidatas,  ibid.,  f.  14b,  1.  10 ; 
Yfehacunga  7  oferdru[ri\cennessa,  untidcetas  7  oferdrcenceas,  Tiberius, 
C.  1,  f.  161b,  1.  8;  } Manages  7  untidtetas  7  ofermycele  drynces, 
S.  17,  p.  225,  1.  32. 

*untolysendlic,  insolubilis.  Gif  \a  scylda  ne  beo¥>  sica  myccle 
7  sica  untolysendlice  after  decfae,  GrD.  342  26. 

*un]7ancol,  ungrateful.  For  hican,  la  man,  forlur  ¥>u  ]>i8  eal  \e 
ie  for  \e  ^rowode  ?  For  hican  wcer  %u  sica  un]>ancul  (S.  8  -col] 
}inre  onlysnesse  ?  Yerc.,  f.  60,  1.  22  (also  in  S.  8,  f.  45b,  1.  26); 
To  hwan  eart  ¥>u  me  swa  unlpancul  minra  goda  7  minra  yifa  ?  ibid., 
f.  68,  bottom  line  (the  same  homily  occurs  in  AYst.,  p.  250  ff., 
but  in  Wst.  the  reading  is  unge^ancfull,  cf.  Wst.  259  1). 

*nn^ancwyr^lice,  ungratefully.  For  hwan  onfenge  %u  un\anc- 
wyr¥>lice  \a  gife  \inre  alysnysse"?  Jun.  22,  f.  109b,  1.  21. 

*unwaelgrim,  not  cruel,  merciful.  Syfyan  of^cere  tide  he  ivces 
twf&e  unwcelgrim,  GrD.  1336. 

*unwaestmberende,  barren,  sterile.  ])onnc  sy^^xin  bi%  sio 
hreownes  7  ^&ra  teara  mcegen  umvcestmberende,  Yerc.,  f.  78,  1.  5. 

*unwenllce,  unexpectedly,  by  chance.  The  dictionaries  have 
the  adjective.  ]pa  gelamp  hit  y  se  tnassepreost  ^^•(es  unu-enUcc 
abysgod  wingeard  to  settanne,  GrD.  88  17  (so  MSS.  C.  and  0.  ;  MS.  H. 
has  unmyndlunga). 

*unwid,  unwide.     See  quot.  under  forclas. 

^nwi^erweardlic,     not    discordant,    harmonious.      Hie    calk 
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cumafc  to  Criste  on  )>am  heofonlican  ivuldre,  ~j  hie  ^onne  onginna¥> 
singan  Drihtne  nhvne  sang  swi¥>e  unwi¥>erweardlicum  stefnum,  7  jxer 
^onne  eardia^S  mid  Gode,  Jun.  86,  f.  40,  1.  11. 

*unymbfangen,  incomprehensible.  ])u  hine  (i.e.  God)  wast 
unymbfangenne  7  unymbwritenne,  GrD.  268  24. 

*unymbfangenlic,  incomprehensible.  Hu  unymbfang entice  syndon 
his  domas,  GrD.  137M;  Hi  secgafe  7  cy^a^  f  his  domas  syn  unymb- 
fangenlice,  ibid.  13833.  It  occurs  again  13919. 

*unymbwriten,  indescribable.     See  quot.  under  unymbfangen. 

*upahafu,  a  lifting  up.     See  quot.  under  sefenoffrung. 

*waeccendlice,  vigilanter.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adjective 
\urliwcKccendlic.  pa  gewordenum  \cirn  mergene  \a  nunfamnan 
ongunnon  acsian  ]>one  ylcan  feeder  wceccendlice,  GrD.  242  u. 

waeflian,  to  talk  foolishly  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  note  to  wlaeffian. 

waelgrimnes,  cruelty,  torture  [BT.,  H".].  Manige  halige  martyras 
\a  \e  ]>rowodon  fela  iv^lgrimnesse,  GrD.  292 3.  It  occurs  again, 
ibid.  31928 ;  3359,  etc.  See  also  quot.  under  haeftnydnes. 

waescestre,  washer  (used  of  both  sexes)  [BT.,  H.].  JEfter  him 
lobinus,  se  was  mm  wcescestre,  GrD.  19123;  lobinus  .  .  .  se  wees 
<er  wfescestre,  ibid.  1922;  Se  mcessepreost  .  .  .  wees  lufigende 
his  ivascestran  swa  swa  his  agne  swuster,  ibid.  276 ';  ]pa  ]>a  hine 
geseah  seo  his  weecestre,  ibid.  276  u. 

*wseterdrinc,  a  drink  of  water.  7  sce^e  eac  \®t  man  m^  wceter- 
drinces  sylene  mihte  him  mycele  celmessan  gedon,  Yerc.,  f.  112b,  1.  4 
from  bottom. 

*waeterfrocga,  water  frog.     See  quot.  under  morseohtre. 

waetergefeall,  waterfall  [BT.,  H.].     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  116. 

*wsetergesceaft,  nature  of  water.  fy  water  wm  standende 
.  .  .  .  efne  swylce  seo  wcetergesceaft  ware  onwended  in  ftestes  ivages 
staKolfcestnysse,  GrD.  220  ". 

waeterstoppa,  water-bucket  [BT.,  H.].  Sona  swa  hit  (j>  ivencel] 
y  water  hlod,  ]>a  becom  an  fisc  in  fyone  water stoppan,  GrD.  11 22 ;  pa 
gingran  ]xes  halgan  weres  abcedon  ]>a  racenteage  7  hi 

gefastnodon  to  \am  rape  7  gebundon  to  ¥>am  waterstoppan,  ibid.  21423. 

waeterstream,  stream  of  water.  It  is  not,  as  indicated  in  S., 
confined  to  poetry.  Ac  he  (Christ)  wolde  sylf  swa  gelialgian  ure 
fulluht  mid  his  halgan  lichaman  7  ealle  waterstreainas  mid  his 
ingange,  Trin.,  p.  250,  1.  18  (also  in  Jun.  99  and  other  MSS.). 

*wambscyldig,  gluttonous  ?  La,  ¥>u  eor&an  lamb  7  dust  j 
wyrma  gifel  7  ^>u  ivambscyldiga  fcetels  7  gealstor  j  fulnes  7  hraiv  ! 
Verc.,  f.  21b,  1.  4.  Or  is  the  b  in  wamb  inorganic  (as  in  lamb  for 
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/dm),  and  have  we  here  merely  the  wammscyldig,  which  occurs  in 
Gen.  949  ? 

*wandung,  feeling  of  respect.  The  dictionaries  haveforwandung, 
'  shame.'  Gif  ^onne  ceg¥>er  ge  se  ]>e  man  swang,  ge  se  ]>e  man  for 
ylde  o^^e  for  sumre  ivandunge  swingan  ne  mag.  begen  beon  ungerihte, 
Chr.,  p.  98. 

*wannian,  to  become  dark-coloured,  turn  black.  See  quot. 
under  colsweart.  The  dictionaries  have  the  compound  uicannian, 
to  which  they  wrongly  assign  the  meaning  '  to  become  pale.'  The 
only  instance  of  it  in  BT.  is  from  Greg.  Dial,  i,  2  (=  GrD.  20 32), 
but  the  meaning  there  is  not  'to  grow  pale,'  but  'to  become 
livid,  black  and  blue '  (in  consequence  of  blows).  ])a  gefeng  he 
]>one  fotsceamol  ....  7  beat  Libertinum  on  y  heafod  7  on  ]>a 
onsyne,  o]>  ~y  he  gedyde  j>  eall  his  andwlita  awannode  j  asweoll  (  =  totum 
illius  vultum  tumentem  ac  lividum  reddidit). 

*wenendlic,  to  be  hoped  for.     See  quot.  under  gehyhtendlic. 

*weorcuhta,  m.  (or  -hte,  n.  ?),  hour  of  matins  on  a  week-day 
that  is  not  a  festival.  See  quot.  under  maesseuhta. 

weorf.     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  129,  and  Jordan,  p.  125. 

weor'Sungdaeg,  festival  [H.].  It  is  in  BT.  with  one  ref. 
[=  "WW.  206 32],  and  in  S.  it  is  given  as  only  occurring  in  a  gl. 
Swa  oft  swa  hit  tenige  freo Isdagas  beon,  Sunnandagas  o%¥>e  massedagas 
o¥>%e  \yllice  ivur^&ingdagas  ]>e  we  hata%  templhalgunga,  forl&ten  we 
tele  o^6er  wurc,  Lambeth,  f.  48b,  1.  6. 

*werreaf,  garments  for  ordinary  wear  (as  distinguished  from 
vestments).  Nimon  (let  them  receive)  heora  werreaf  to  Sancte 
Martinus  meessen  7  oferslipas  to  Eastron,  7  heora  gescy  on  ]xem 
mon^Se  Nouembre,  Chr.,  ,p.  74 ;  Preosta  (MS.  Preostai)  werreaf 
7  hyra  gescy  7  heora  bedclafeas  sceolon  beon  swa  gedafenlice  7  swa 
medme  ^  hi  ne  beon  to  deorwyr'&e  ne  eft  to  wace,  ibid.,  p.  104. 

*wesendllce,  essentialiter.  ^  is  ]>onne  o\er,  y  man  eadiglice 
lifige  sume  hwile,  o^Ser  is,  j?  man  aa  wesendlice  7  ecelice  lifie  ( =  aliud 
est  beate  virere,  atque  aliud  essentialiter}^  GrD.  336 36 ;  Heo  (the 
soul)  by¥>  undeadlic,  ]>onne  heo  ncefre  blinnefy  j?  heo  aa  wesendlice  in 
ecnesse  rihtlice  lifge,  ibid.  337  4. 

widian,  to  grow  wider  [BT.,  H.].      fa  seaftas    .    .    . 
daga  gehicilce  7  ioidia^,  GrD.  315  4;  ]pa  stotva  ]>ara  tintregena 
geseii-ene    .    .    .    J  hi  widiafe  7  openia^S,  ibid.  31 5 7. 

wif hired,  a  nunnery  [BT.,  H.].  Ne  blan  he  hw^6re  J  he  his 
geongran  ne  manode,  J  hi  ncefre  gelyfdon  heom  sylfum  to  swi*&e  .... 
J  him  wcere  eafcelic  se  wif  hired  to  healdanne  7  to  rihtanne,  GrD.  278. 
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Wiggild,  an  idol.  S.  marks  it  as  only  occurring  in  poetry,  and 
BT.  has  only  one  instance,  from  Dan.  182.  It  does,  however,  occur 
in  prose  :  Se  ealdorapostol  cerest  us  gesette  to  healdanne  ~¥>as  dagas  7  to 
beganganne  for  hce*&enra  manna  gedwilde,  for  ]>an  ^e  hie  hiera  wiggild 
7  hiera  diofulgild  on  ^as  dagas  'iveor&edon,  Yerc.,  f.  7lb,  1.  8. 

*wmcynn,  kind  of  wine.  Ne  drince  ic  heononforft  of  ^ysum 
wincyntte  <zr  on  ¥>am  dage  \e  ic  eft  drince  mid  eoiv  niwe  win  on  mines 
fader  rice,  Bodl.  340,  f.  124,  i.  13  (also  in  S.  8,  f.  161,  1.  16). 

*wineardwealh,  workman  in  the  vineyard,  vinitor.  See  quot. 
under  secerceorl. 

*Winland,  wine-growing  country.  7  gif  hwa  on  \am  winlandum 
for  Godes  lufon  win  wylle  forgan,  wite  se  ealdor  j>  he  hcebbe  ealo¥>  his 
rihtgemet,  Chr.,  p.  24. 

^fwi^costian,  reprobare.      Wi^costode  —  reprobat,  ECPs.  32  10. 

wrSerdene,  narrow?  [H.,  S.].  Eft  lie  cwce^,  "  Ge  wepaft  7 
hiofaK,  7  ]>es  middangeard  gefyh/ft."  Near  a  j  loi^erdene  is  se  halega 
weg,  swa  swa  Dryhten  sylf  civ^S,  Verc.,  f.  57,  1.  10.  We  evidently 
have  here  the  same  word  as  the  ivi^erdune  quoted  in  BT.  from 
Matth.  vii,  14  (Rush worth  MS.),  hu  naru  I  wi^erdune  geate 
(=  quam  angusta  porta),  and  as  the  ivfoerdyne  which  I  have  noted 
in  GrD.  322  20,  Se  weg  is  swf&e  nearu  7  ivi^erdyne  ty  lcede\  to  ^am 
ecan  life, 

wi^igslsed,  willow  slade  [H.,  S.].     Cf.  IsTSCh.,  p.  63. 

*wlaffian,  to  stammer,  speak  indistinctly.  Nan  fefor  nis  mannon 
mara  Iponne  se  tvinlica  w<zta,  of  ]>am  deafia'Q  ^a  earan  7  ivleaffafc  seo 
tunge  (=  balbutit  denique  lingua},  Chr.,  p.  121.  The  dictionaries 
give  an  instance  of  a  sb.  wlceffetere  from  a  Prudentius  glossary 
(PGrH.  403),  and  the  vb.  wlaffen,  'to  stammer,'  and  wlaffere, 
1  a  stammerer,'  are  found  in  M.E.  There  is  a  verb  wceflian,  '  to  talk 
foolishly,'  which  is  not  in  BT.  or  H.,  but  which  S.  has  without 
a  ref. ;  it  occurs  as  a  gl.  to  Abbo's  Clericorum  Decus  (printed  by 
Zupitza,  ZfdA.  xxxi,  16),  blatterat  =  wceflafc.  At  first  sight  one 
might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  miswritten  for  lolceffa^,  and  to  be 
a  further  instance  of  tolajfian,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  distinct  word, 
and,  despite  the  difference  in  meaning,  to  correspond  to  O.N.  vafla, 
'to  move  about  unsteadily,'  and  M.H.Gr.  icabelen,  'to  be  in  motion,' 
which  are  connected  with  O.N.  vafra  and  M.H.G.  waberen, 
M.E.  waveren,  and  ]S".E.  to  tvaver  (O.E.  *wcefrian  is  not  recorded, 
only  the  adj.  wafre,  'flickering,  in  restless  motion'),  and  further 
with  O.E.  wafian,  whence  N.E.  to  wave. 

*wlatere,    spectator.     Habbe   cefre   se   lare-ow  gearwe   stemne   to 
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bodunye,  y  he  mid  his  sicigan  ne  gebylge  ]xes  uplican  ivlateres  dom, 
Chr.,  p.  163. 

*wlatung,  spectaculum.  p<?  Ices  \e  se  hlyst  7  seo  gtsihK  .... 
icur'i&e  gefyled  mid  besmitenysse  fracodlicra  wurda  7  idatuncga, 
Chr.,  p.  130. 

wliteweor|>,  ransom  [BT.,  H.].  Seo  scede  him  J  hire  sunu  iccere 
geladed  in  hceftnyde  ....  7  bad  ]>one  Godes  wer  y  he  hire  his 
wliteweorlp  gesealde,  GrD.  17921. 

*wdgerlic,  amorous,  wogerlic  letTS,  a  love-song.  Cf.  quot. 
under  salting. 

*wohhian  ?  to  speak  wildly,  to  rave.  p«  ^vende  se  cniht  y  Iw 
dioolode  7  wohhade  (so  MS.  C. :  MS.  0.  has  wikade),  GrD.  3147. 
Or  is  it  miswritten  for  woffode  ? 

*wordlar,  teaching.  Stva  don  hi  .  .  f  .  .  hi  leon  to  bt/sne 
cferum,  ge  an  wordlare,  ge  an  drohtnunge  ge  an  so^re  lufe,  Chr.,  p.  82. 

*wordpredicung,  preaching.  p«  hyrdas  sceolon  ....  him 
eetywan  rihte  drohtnunge  ge  mid  godum  bysnum,  ge  eac  mid  icord- 
predtcunffum,  Chr.,  p.  107. 

*woroldbryce,  secular  use.  Not  in  the  dictionaries,  though. 
BT.  records  woroldbroc  from  this  passage.  Diaconas  ne  sceoldon 
brucan  gehalgodra  mcessehragla  to  ncenegum  woroldbroce  (MS.  C.  has 
woroldbryce\  MH.  1 36  9. 

*woroldgyrla,    worldly    garment.     Swa    eac    se  glcewa   cyrcan 
lareow  ne  geyp^S  he  \a  deopan  geryno  ]xes  gastlican  andgytes 
cer  he  geseo  j?  hi     .     .     .     alecgon  ]>one  scinendan  ivoroldgyrlan  7 
ymlscrydan  hig  mid  j>am  woplican  gyrlan,  Chr.,  p.  162. 

*woroldhremming,  irapedimentum  seculi.  For  ]>i  gerist  J  ]>a  ]>e 
God  habba^S  to  yrfewerdnysse,  J  hig  hogion  J  hi  Gode  \eowian  butan 
woroldhremminge,  Chr.,  p.  124. 

*woroldricetere,  worldly  power.  We  gesetton  y  ]>a  ]<e  ane  beo¥>  to 
preosthade  gedon  .  J  hig  na  si%¥>an  to  campdome  ne  to 

nanon  woroldricetere  ne  ge^ristltecen  to  becumenne,  Chr.,  p.  111. 

*woroldsceawung,  worldly  sight.  Warnion  prcostas  .  .  J  .  . 
hi  .  .  ne  beon  betwyx  woroldsceawungum  ( =  non  spectaculis  intersint*), 
Chr.,  p.  126. 

*woroldsclr,  worldly  office.  In  }>am  worldscyrum  we  beo¥>  ful 
oft  genyded  y  we  do¥>  ]>a  \ing  ~%e  us  genoh  gewiss  is  y  we  ne  sceolon, 
GrD.  3 7. 

*woroldstrang,  having  worldly  power.  Cf.  quot.  under 
woroldwelig. 

*worold]?enung,  secular  office.      Aworpan  hi  worold\enuncga  7 
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mancguncga  (=  scecularia  officia  negotiaque  abjiciant],  Chr.,  p.  126; 
Ipas  ne  beofe  ncr&er  ne  an  tuoroldtyenuncgiini  mid  Itewedum  mannum,  ne 
mid  preostum  an  ]>cere  godcundan  cewfcestnysse,  ibid.,  p.  128. 

*woroldwelig,  rich  in  worldly  goods,  tycer  beo¥>  ]>onne  gemette 
]>a  tvoruldstrangan  kynegas  7  caseras  7  woruldwelige  gitseras  7 
unrihthcemede  7  struderas  7  iverigcwe^ende  (MS.  has  -cwedende]  7 
oferdrinceras,  Jun.  22,  f.  107b,  1.  9. 

*wrsensian,  to  be  wanton.  ]pa  beo^6  \cer  cwylmed  in  ecum  fyre 
*&a  ]>e  her  swi^ost  mid  wo  wrcensiatS,  Verc.,  f.  17, 1.  17.  (This  passage 
also  occurs  in  S.  2,  p.  258.) 

*fwrigiennes,  a  covering.  In  velamento  =  on  ivrignesse,  ECPs.  60  '. 
Cf.  onwr-  in  BT.,  H.,  S. 

^wuldorheap,  glorious  troop.  Tires  Drihtnes,  Jlcclendes  Crt'stes, 
freo  nama  a  on  ecnyssa  sy  yeivur^od,  ]>e  tzngla  wuldorheap  him  sylfum 
to  wyrSscipe  gegearawode,  St.  E.,  f.  106b. 

*wulf haga,  an  enclosure  to  protect  the  flocks  from  wolves  ? 
Cf.-NSCh.,  p.  53. 

*wulfpyt,  wolf-pit.     Cf.  XSCh.,  p.  53. 

*wundorhus,  upper  room,  solarium !  See  quot.  under  onweg- 
faereld. 

*wynbliss,  joy.     par  by¥>  a  hyht  ond  ici/nblis  on  burgum,  GrD.  2 4. 

wyrtrum,  -ma.     Cf.  NSCh.,  p.  68. 

*wyrttunhege,  garden  enclosure.  Hi  ]>a  .  .  .  .  ealle  utferdon, 
swa  f  }>cer  an  ne  bclaf  binnon  \am  ivyrttunhege,  GrD.  67  18  (MS.  H.). 

*yfeldema,  a  wicked  judge.     See  quot.  under  leasfyrhte. 

^yfellice,  adv.,  evilly,  wrongly.  The  dictionaries  have  the 
adjective.  Hie  .  .  .  June,  urne  Dryhten  Crist,  ymbsweopon  mid 
reade  hragle  yfelice  ...  7  gegiredon  hine,  urne  Dryhten  Hcdende 
Crist,  mid  reade  hragle  yfellice,  Verc.',  f.  5b,  1.  7. 

*yflung,  injury.  Ipa  sona  icces  his  J  refte  mod gecyrred  to  mycelre 
anvur&nesse  }>ces  biscopes,  ^ces  ylcan  \e  hine  cer  lyste  wites  7  yjlunge, 
GrD.  19713. 

ymbe^ridian,  to  deliberate  about,  think  about  [H.,  S.].  In  BT. 
from  WW.  204  38.  Se  deofol  us  symle  ymbelpryda¥>,  Cleopatra  B.  13, 
fol.  50,  1.  17  (also  in  Verc.,  f.  108,  1.  24,  ymbe^rida^,  and  in 
other  MSS.). 

*ymbspenning,  an  allurement.  Ne  beon  hi  ydelgeornt  .... 
ne  eac  o^ra  leahtra  ymbspanninga  ne  began,  Chr.,  p.  107.  Cf.  for- 
spenning, 


ADDENDA. 

THE  material  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  was  mostly  taken 
from  the  entries  ih  my  interleaved  copy  of  BT.  Besides  these 
I  have  a  considerable  collection  on  slips,  the  words  from  which 
I  intended  to  reserve  for  a  later  article.  When  the  above  was 
already  in  type  I  determined  to  work  through  my  slips  at  once  and 
print  them  as  Addenda.  I  regret  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  first  part.  A  number  of  the  words  here 
given  are  from  my  Wulf  stan  slips ;  "VTulfstan  words  which  are  not 
in  the  dictionaries  I  have  included,  even  if  they  are  in  the  articles 
mentioned  on  p.  265. 

LIST  or  BOOKS  REFERRED  TO  (continued  from  p.  268). 

Jordan  =  R.  Jordan,  Die  altengl.  Saugetiernamen,  Heidelberg,  1903. 
Ltbl.  =  Literaturblatt  fur  germ,  und  roman.  Philologie. 
Eoeder  =  F.  Boeder,  Der  altenglische  Regius-Psalter,  Halle,  1904. 
Sohrauer  =  M.  Sohrauer,  Kleine  Beitrage  zur  altenglischen  Grammatik,  Berlin, 
1886. 


*abolgol,  moved  to  anger.  Nial  sede  .  J  God  sige 

Sunnandeges  iceorcum  7  S&ternesdeges  ofer  non  swfye  stran\_g~\lice 
alolgel,  Wst.  220  23. 

*acwylmian,  to  suffer  torme"nt.  JVe  cumcfy  hig  ncefre  to  reste,  ah 
}ar  acwylmia},  "Wst.  220 5. 

adeorcian,  to  grow  dark.  BT.,  H.  only  have  it  as  a  transitive 
verb,  '  to  make  dark.'  Sunne  a^ystrcrS  cer  icorulde  ende  j  mona 
adeorccfa,  AVst.  92 21;  Mona,  hit  cweK,  adeorcaft,  ibid.  93  6. 

adlung,  disease  [BT.].  Sofelice  he  sylf  atlrced  we  adlunga, 
&K.  i,  12231. 

*£efenglommung,  evening r  gloaming.  Crepusculum  =  cefenglom- 
tminge,  SHy.  16.  Pogatscher  in  AfdA.  xxv,  4,  gives  (ffcnglomimg 
with  ref.  to  Beda,  ed.  Schipper,  954 ;  but  the  spellings  of  the  MSS. 
are :  MS.  Ca.  -glommung,  MS.  B.  -gleonning. 

[seftenstemn,  puppis.]  This  is  given  by  Kluge,  Ltbl.  1882,  388, 
with  a  ref.  to  "QF.  315"  (=Mone's  Quellen  und  Forschungen). 
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But  Mone  has  se  ceftera  stemn,  and  Wiilclcer,  who  printed  this  gl. 
(WW.  288  l)  from  a  collation  by  Holder,  also  reads  se  eeftera  stemn, 
which  is  evidently  right.  The  incorrect  (eftenstemn  is  to  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  these  Brussels  gll.  in  Appendix  B  to  Cooper's 
Report  and  in  Wright's  Vocabularies. 

*£§laete,  adj.,  deserted,  empty.  0¥>  y  lieora  burga  weorSan  (elate, 
"Wst.  47  21 ;  Diuites  dimisit  inanes  =  welige  lie  forlet  idele  I  <elate, 
Roeder,  Hj.  953  (=  Luke,  i,  53). 

aescen,  a  wooden  vessel.  To  the  instances  in  the  dictionaries 
(viz.,  Homing,  p.  393  in  BT.,  and  Ang.  ix,  264  (=  Gerefa)  in  H.) 
add:  f  "  Sete  hicon  ]>in  (escen  $  ic  mahge  drincen,"  Archiv,  c,  265 
(Gen.  24  u) ;  p«  com  Rebecca  7  hatfde  liyre  (escen  uppan  hure  sculdrum, 
ibid.  265  (Gen.  24  ls)  ;  Seo  \a  ageat  of  ]>am  ascene  ardlice  his  laue, 
ibid.  266  (Gen.  24 21).  These  passages  are  from  MS.  li,  1,  33 
(twelfth  century). 

*aej>reclic,  terrible.     Roeder,  95 4.     Cf.  j>racian. 

atyrytnes,  tedium  [H.].  In  BT.  and  S.  without  ref.  Cf.  note 
to  NG1.  i,  4582. 

*8§wicnes,  eternity.  Usque  in  saculum  sceculi  =  o¥>  cewicnesse, 
Roeder,  102  17  (cf.  note  on  p.  303). 

afremdian,  afrem^an,  (i)  intrans.,  to  become  alienated,  grow 
strange  [BT.].  Neither  H.  nor  S.  record  the  intrans.  use.  Ipeet 
ic  wolde  y  hy  \e  afremdedon,  Wst.  255  13.  This  I  render  "that 
they  should  become  strangers  to  (fall  away  from)  thee "  rather 
than  "that  they  should  alienate  thee."  (ii)  trans.,  to  alienate 
[BT.].  Alienati  =  afremfcae,  Vesp.  Psalter,  Ps.  57  4.  The  Canter- 
bury Psalter  (twelfth  century)  has  afremdodce. 

*agnere,  a  possessor.     JEG.  HO19. 

*agymeleasod,  neglectful,  careless.  Seo  werige  sawl  ]>e  her 
forwyrlit  bi¥>  7  agimeleasedu  Godes  beboda,  Verc.,  fol.  11,  1.  5.  This 
same  passage  occurs  again  in  Yerc.,  fol.  115b,  1.  29,  Seo  werie 
sawl  ]>e  her  forwyrlit  by'K  7  agymeleasudu  Godes  beboda. 

*aleoran,  to  go.  Transmigra  =  aleor,  Roeder,  10  2;  \Tr.  =  aleor 
Iflyyan,  ECPs.  102. 

*amidian,  to  make  mad.  Fatua  =  amidod,  Roeder,  Hy.  6 6 
(cf.  note). 

*andweardian,  praesentare.     SHy.  89. 

angmodnes,  distress  of  mind  [H.].  In  tintregum,  in  angmodnysse 
earmra  sawla,  Wst.  1886. 

*apluccian  (of),  to  pluck  off.  Carpo,  ic  totere  o^^Se  pluccige 
.  .  .  .  excerpo,  ic  of  apluccige,  ^EG.  17014. 
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apytan  (ut),  to  put.   out  (ai  the  eyei       BT.,   II.  J.     S. 

"  iifii/liu/  i'i  ]'i'/ /tin,'1  thus  :ip]i:in-nt  ly  ident  if\  ini:  it  with  the  ri 
1  eliminate'  in  tin-  Cm  p.  (ill.  O^^H  irilt  )>«  A/  ^/  <t/ii/!nn  nr/> 
Numbers,  Ki".  (Iivin's  edition  i>  from  MS.  I, and.  K.  I'.l  'now 
Laud.  Misc.  •")()'.)),  t'.  7S1',  1.  !),  and  tlic  passive  also  occurs  in  MS. 
Claudius,  15.  1,  f.  1'Jd.  1  have  examined  both  MSS.,  and  in  both 
the  reading  is  dearl\  <i/ii/t,ni.  Cf.  also  pytan. 

*aryderian,  to  blush.     Itueiler,  (i'.t  ',  and   l.indeliif,  Studien  -/.\\ 

ae.   r^aller^ll.,  p.    I  O.'i    i'fiilii'nirnh-K       /irt/<l>'r<ii(le}. 

*a,8Cyhhan,  to    scare    away,    1'ejcct?      JVe  proiciiis   mi'   n  J'ni-in   tua 

)/c  diri/rji  }  «xci/lili  mi'  <>J  inixi/nr.      llc.edcr,  50  13  (cf.  note). 

*atellCe,    adv.,    loathsomely.        fc.v  /irmf/i/t    num.  j>e 

tPM  iiti'ln-i  lirnijliij.  A\\\.  i,  12'J1;.      The  dictionaries  have  tin:  adj. 

*fa)>Winan,  to  vanish.       Se  SCUCCe      ....      radlii-i-.  n^inm  of 

peiityf,  S.  17.  p.  L78,  I.  35, 

ajiynnian,  to  make  thin  [  II.,  S.  "].      T<'>nnttnr     /.v  ii\i/init/l,  Slly.  H. 

*awlispian,  to  lisp.  ,SV«  fnnt/r  <nrl</xi><i}->  xm  jv  ,/•/•  //</•///?•  //</ 
i;«>i,-x/>r«tr,  .Inn.  L':!,  I'.  Mli'1.  Cf.  my  note  in  M  L.\.  i  v  (  1  .S'.l'.l  ,  L'7!). 

aworpian,  to  stoned      Klu^c  in    Ltlil.    ISSL',  p.  888,  .uives  it    with 
the    lef.    "  I, e-^.   p.   (id."       Th  is  seems  t  o  mca  n     It..    Schlilid,    ('« 
der  At;s.,  on  p.  lid  of  \\hich   (>J'/rf>rj><K/  occurs  twice,  but    there   is  no 

meorpod. 

[  bedrlan,  to  bewitch,  deceive.]  It,  is  not.  in  the  diet  ionaiies, 
but  K I !!•;•(!  in  Ltbl.  INKS,  ]).  I.HH,  pvrs  this  \erb  with  the  n  feivnce 
"S\vi*h.  ]).  Id,"  and  he  (-..iniccts  it  with  </rij,  '  :i  ina-iciaii.'  This 
means  the  (Jloiicester  fragments  of  ./Ml Trie's  life  of  St.  Swithun, 
published  with  a  facsimile  by  1'n. lessor  1'larle.  The  same  homily 
was  limited  b\  Skcat  from  MS.  Julius  K.  7,  in  J-:s.  i,  II 

and  the  ])assai;e  in  Skeat  runs,  ]>6  1<K8  %c  .\r  <ln>fol,  us  In-il i/ili'nni. 
//nil/,',  'lest  the  devil  may  decei\'e  us.'  Karle's  lacsimil(!  of  the 
Gloucester  fragment  reads  lie  ilinin.  with  an  unusual  space, 
sufficient  for  three  letters,  between  lie  and  ih'ii/u.  \  assume  that 
(lij  has  been  erased  the  /ineo-jraph  fac-imile  »ives  no  indication 
of  erasures;,  and  I  believe  thai  some  careless  reader,  seeing  the 
word  bedryda,  'bedridden  man,'  which  occurs  on  the  same  pa^e  of 
the  (iloucestcr  fragment,  look  this  to  lie  the  same  \\onl  and  <  ; 
the  thf.  I  cannot  otheruise  account  for  the  unusual  -ap  between 
the  be  and  (Irian,  in  the  MS.1 

1    Sinn'    «litin^    llic   :ili<iM'    I    IIMVC   lirru    to   <  '•  \< i\lcc--tr|-    Mini    IIM\C   r\:illlillc<l   tin: 
At.       Thi     MS.    ],;ill\    ha-  /•/•  f/1/i/i-iiin,   MS   I    MlMllisccI,   the-    letter-   ,/;/, 

uiucli  hulcd  (not  ci-iiscd),  licin^  still  <|ui!c  Ir-ililc. 
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begeomerian,  to  lament  [BT.,  II.].      Se  }e  him 
7  /i  in  yyltaa  her  on  life  beyeomeraft,  li.  -J,  <i,  p.  4-10,  1.  12;    Se  ^e 

efrruii  (/ftrt/r/i/ii  i/nirin'  /ii'ift'iniiiTii'^,  \Vst.7514. 
behyhtan,  to  trust  [  BT.,  11.  j.      H',i  \,nn  \e     ....     on  God 

n,'  /<,•/,////,    Wsl.  48  8. 

belifi)>an,  to  make  hateful,  per\<-rt  |  BT.,  H.J.  Wa  cow  \>e  tali(i% 
inii/oif  to  ffode  7  god  ]>in(j  to  yfele,  biter  ^>ing  to  twete  7  swete  belaifri^, 
\Vst.  47  7. 

beotlice,  boiistfully,  exultin^ly.  Tho  dictionaries  only  record  it 
in  tlic  scnsi!  of  '  tlirc:itciiin»-ly.'  /''"  "'"',  \6  .  .  .  .  <KT  on 
moi-iifii  <t/i'>-</>;  in'  </m>t/ti¥>  7  beotlice  latt(i^>  f  ge  i/mr>-  nuujan,  \onne 
hit  gurnet  si/,  Wst.  4(5  Is;  }Swa  beotlice  clypien,  NUT.  '2«J  ;". 

bernhus,  n  burn  |  BT.,  H.  ).  ]?rt  KHIIK-  dtnji'  emit'  hin  nnnliT  in  hire 
/WV/////.V,  (Jrl).  licS--  -  MS.  ().). 

besceawere,   u    licholdn-    [II.,    8.].      Speculator  —  bwceaweere, 

Slly.  -I.       In   I5T.   witliniit  ivl'.,  from  Soimicr. 

^besceawod,  considcnitr,  modem!  r.  \\»nif  is 
mill'*  jv.s'  I  iff*  i/i'iiii't  ,  jv  hex  jv  ifiiiij  iin/ii  l<>  Jvrt/'/V  /itfrt'f-  Injii/i'  o 
tui  Intlnnijc  ]i«'l>l»  ;  <ic  urn  bcxcciitviidi'  (ji'ornfuhiyxx  i/cmr/ft/n^  calle  )?« 
iiiiKxriilioti/xKit-  ]'/.sv.v  lilis,  S.  ..  p.  4  'JO,  1.  Ul.  The)  two  following 
Instance!  were  ^iven  liy  Soliniiier,  p.  :','2  -.  »S'//  lio  motor  7  tvel 
Ix-xcrawod  on  hix  <l,<-<linn,  IlliS.  1  '1  1  -  ;  ]{<'o  he  a  foi  '>'<//>  •'///'  7  w^ 
Ix-xirnirnd  (  /irnriilii^  <•!  <-<>nxi<l<  ruliix  )  on  liix  liilniiliiin,  iliid.  1  20  '*. 
Tin-  diet  ionitries  IIMVO  unbe&cZuwod. 

*bl8W8BC?   snppliint.iitiu.       IJoeder,    10  10. 

borggylda,  :i  debtor.  BT.  and  II.  «.nU  li:i\e  it  in  tho  sense  <,\ 
'usurer,  inoiiey-leiider,'  I'roni  1's.  Spelin.  MS.  C.  108  Io.  ]Jut  cf. 
Slly.  •';.">,  Itclntorilnix  liiirli<i<'/(lnni. 

botettan,  to  repair  [BT.].  Eac  we  magon  swy\e  micele  \<-<n-f<- 
1  li-lnii'xx/ni  us  sylfum  yedon,  yif  we  will<i>6  l>ric<j<  mm-inn  -j  ]<n  Ni/nile 
botettan,  Wst.  303  M.  H.  lius  it,  but  with  Ibo  wrong  ref.  W.  308s. 
In  MLN.  iv  (1H89).  277,  I  Hu^.-str.l  that  tlm  /wl^ttnH1  of  i.lio 
(Jerel'a  (Ang.  ix,  2(51",  mid  (ii-sAgs.  i,  454")  was  miswrittcn  for 
botettan',  and  PogtitHclior  in  ES.  xxv  (18U8),  423;  xxvi,  320, 
independently  cumo  to  the  sumo  conclusion,. 

broclic,  full  ol  hardship,  miserable  [H.].  Ge)>eno  .  .  .  .  hu 
kccorte  7  hu  broclica  ni/nt  ^i»ncs  life*  dayas,  Wst.  2  IH  '. 

byderifeet,  a  bushel  [BT.].      H.  has  it  with  the  reference  to 


1  I  havo  examined  the  MS.  and  found  that  it  clearly  haw 
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B1H.  1276.  Cf.  also  fCS.  iii,  367 38,  vi  bidenfate  7  tV  cuflas  7  }ry 
trogas  7  lead  7  trefet  7  w?  w  inter  stellas  7  i  fedelsswin. 

carlfugol,  male  bird.  In  the  dictionaries  without  reference. 
Jfan  mann  ne  icat  hwe^Ser  hit  is  ]>e  karlfugel  ]>e  cwenefugel,~E&.  viii, 
476  "g,  and  again  479 90. 

[cealfwyrt,  a  plant  name.]  It  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  is 
given  as  a  plant  name  by  Hoops,  Ueber  die  ae.  Pflanzennamen, 
1889,  p.  68,  and  by  Jordan,  p.  177.  The  source  is  WW.  136  ", 
JEruca  =  calf  icy  rt.  Eut  on  examining  the  MS.  (Brit.  Mus.  MS. 
Addit.  32,246,  fol.  llb),  I  found  that  the  scribe  originally  wrote 
caflwyrm,  then  he  altered  the /to  w  by  joining  the  two  side  strokes, 
thus  producing  a  letter  which,  it  is  true,  has  rather  the  form  of  a  p, 
but  which  the  scribe  undoubtedly  meant  for  w.  I  therefore  read 
taivlwyrm,  'a  caterpillar,'  Cf.  WW.  121 29,  gurgulio  =  caiveiwiorm 
(so  MS.);  Catholicon  Anglicum,  p.  51,  Cale  worme  =  eruca,  etc., 
and  note  at  foot  of  page. 

cenningstow,  birthplace  [BT.].  In  H.,  S.,  without  ref.  He 
be/ran  hweer  Cristes  cenningstow  wcere,  JEH.  i,  78  u. 
Further,  MH.  i,  80  24 ;  108  c ;  108  ",  etc. 

*ceolw8erc,  pain  in  the  throat.      Wi^  ceolwcerce,  Lcdm.  ii,  312 2. 

*clij>wyrt,  rubea  minor.  Lcdm.  50  8 ;  54 33.  The  first  of  these 
instances  is  given  by  Pogatscher  in  AfdA.  xxv,  8.  Cf.  cltye,  p.  355 
(also  cited  by  P.). 

clyccan,  to  draw  together,  to  clench,  close.  [=  M.E.  clicchen, 
clucchen,  N.E.  clutch.  Cf.  Academy,  May  7,  1892,  p.  447.]  In 
H.  and  S.  without  reference,  BT.  has  gecliht  on  the  authority  of 
Somner ;  this  is  obviously  taken  from  LSc.  99 2,  Non  sit  porrecta 
manus  tua  ad  coptandum,  sit  ad  dandum  collecta  =  Na  sy  astreht 
hand  ]>in  to  m'mene,  heo  sy  to  syllene  gecliht.  Cf.  also  quotation 
under  blaechorn.  Cf.  also  for-  and  ymbclyccan,  pp.  343  and  352. 

[constuc.]  Not  in  BT.,  S.,  but  H.  has  it  with  the  queried 
meaning  '  coal  bed,'  and  Pogatscher,  AfdA.  xxv,  14,  gives  sine, 
'a  heap,'  with  a  reference  to  Kluge,  ES.  xi,  512.  K.'s  source  is 
a  gl.  in  the  so-called  Glossae  nominum  (Loewe,  Glossae  nomihum, 
Leipzig,  1884,  p.  27  ;  Gallee,  Old  Saxon  Texts,  p.  358  ;  Goetz  und 
Gundermann,  Corpus  Gloss.  Lat.  ii,  57 125),  where  the  Erfurt  and 
Werden  MSS.  have  carbonarim  locus  carbonum  constuc,  and  Kluge, 
I.e.,  took  constuc  to  be  miswritten  for  colstuc,  whence  he  deduced 
an  O.E.  stuc  =  M.E.  stouke.  But  Goetz  in  the  Index  Scholarum 
hibernarum,  Jena,  1888,  p.  vi,  called  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
Cambridge  MS.,  viz.  carbonarim  locus  carboni  constructus,  which  is, 
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no  doubt,  the  better  reading,  and  constuc  (over  which  there  is  a  line 
in  the  Werden  MS.)  stands  for  constructus.  Cf.  Goetz,  Thesaurus 
glossarum  emendatarum,  p.  180,  s.v.  carbonarius. 

cost  [from  O.N.  1aostr~\  [BT.].  H.  and  S.  give  the  phrase  \<K& 
castes  ]>e,  'on  condition  that,'  the  former  with  the  ref.  to  ELC.  217 
(=  CD.  iii,  315  21).  In  the  laws  of  ^Ethelred  it  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  '  choice,  possibility,'  7  ]>ar  Ipegen  age  tivegen  costas,  GesAgs.  i,  232. 
It  further  occurs  in  0. North,  in  the  sense  of  'way,  manner,'  Ullo 
modo  =  cengum  coste,  Durham  Hit.  113 ;  Modis  =  costum,  ibid.  108  ; 
Multimodis  =  monigfald'1  cost(?},  ibid.  121  (cf.  Lindelof,  Wb.  zur 
Interlineargl.  des  Hit.  Eccl.  Dunelm.,  p.  122).  Further  in  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  (St.  John,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  7,  1.  10  J),  Modis  = 
costum  I  uisum.  Cf.  Bouterwek,  Die  vier  Evang.  in  alt-nordh. 
Sprache,  1857,  p.  306 2;  Zupitza,  AfdA.  vi,  23;  Sievers,  PBB. 
ix,  269;  Kluge,  Pauls  Grundr.,  2nd  ed.,  i,  932;  Bjorkman, 
p.  247 ;  Pogatscher,  AfdA.  xxv,  p.  8,  etc. 

crismal,  masc.  or  neut.,  chrisom  [BT.,  H.].  Mid  ]>am  crismale 
]>e  man  him  onufan  J>  heafod  de¥>,  man  tacna¥>  ^<ene  cristenan  cynehelm, 
"Wat.  36  ». 

cufle,  a  cowl  [BT.,  S.].  Duas  cucullas  =  Twa  cuflan,  Reg.  Ben. 
ed.  Logeman,  92  9 ;  Cuculle  ~  Cuflan,  ibid.  92  15 ;  Cuculla  =  Cufle, 
ibid.  93 9.  Cf .  also  NED.  s.v.  cowl. 

*cumicge,  cow's  urine.  £e¥>e  midhattre  cumicgan,  Lcdm.  iii,  1020. 
Cf.  Jordan,  p.  174. 

cirSlic,  certain.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries,  but  without  reference. 
Iponne  se  frofergast  cytn¥>  .  ...  he  ci/^6  gecy¥>nysse  swi^Se 
cuKlice  be  me,  Trin.,  p.  199, 1.  9  (John  xv,  26).  In  ES.  xxxiii,  177, 
Swaen  cites  two  further  instances  from  MH.  110  '  and  112  9. 

cyfel,  a  tab  [BT.,  S.].  Cyfa,  cyflas,  Gerefa  (Aug.  ix,  264,  and, 
GesAgs.  i,  455);  \ii  cuflas,  CS.  iii,  367 39.  It  corresponds  to 
NHG.  Kubel. 

cynehelmian,  to  crown  [BT.].  Her  se  geleafa  ....  cyne- 
helmode  ]>a  mcegnu,  Zupitza,  ZfdA.  xx,  37.  Cf.  ES.  vii,  132. 
Cf.  further,  f  Cynehelmigen  hine  mid  ]>ornen,  KL.  101  1I9  (from  Vesp.). 

fcyrring,  conversion  [BT.,  H.].  ^  hwa  emb  ]>a  morgenlice 
cerringe  fyance  (-de  crastina  conversione},  Ang.  xi,  387 394  (from 
Vesp.). 

cystian,    to   put   in   a   coffin    [BT.,    H.].      For^ferede   \earfan. 


1  Cook  gives  the  incorrect  reference,  J.  17,  10. 

2  Bouterwek  there  gives  the  two  first  instances  from  the  Durh.  Kit. 
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mildheortlice  cyxtian  j  sy'%¥>an  bebt/rian,  Wrst.  209 7.  The  same 
passage  occurs  again,  Wst.  11910.  Cf.  my  note  in  Archiv, 
Ixxxiv,  326. 

*cystiglice,  bountifully.  Largius  =  cystiglicor,  SHy.  29  ;  140. 
The  dictionaries  have  cyst(e]llce. 

*Dauidlic,  Davidicus.     SHy.  108. 

*declinian,  to  decline.  ]ponne  m<eg  man  ....  hine  declinian, 
JEGr.  88 6;  Swa  we  cer  declinodon,  ibid.  102 ls ;  We  habba¥>  nu 
declined  ]>a  eahta  frutncennedan  pronomina,  ibid.  1006. 

dyrfan,  to  hurt,  afflict  [BT.,  H.].  Dy  us  deridfc  7  Dearie  dyrfcfe 
fela  ungelimpa,  Wst.  91  l8 ;  Jactata  =  gedyrfed,  PGH.  402. 

*tealdorddmlic,  principalis.     ECPs.  50  u. 

ealfara,  a  pack-horse.  See  above,  p.  282.  On  meaning  and 
etymology  cf.  Jordan,  p.  126.1  He  suggests  that  it  comes  ultimately 
from  the  Arabic  al  faras,  '  the  horse,'  which  found  its  way  into 
Spanish  as  alfaras,  the  term  for  a  horse  of  the  Moorish  cavalry. 
It  is  also  found  in  O.French  auferan,  and  it  is  from  this  Jordan 
derives  O.E.  ealfara.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  /  had  not  yet 
become  u  in  O.Fr. 

eargscipe,  sloth.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries,  but  H.,  which  is 
the  only  one  giving  a  reference,  has  a  wrong  one,  viz.  "  W.  23  12." 
Ongean  modstaftolnysse  7  modes  ttrenc^Se  se  manfulla 

deofol  sendees  wacmodnesse  7  ly^erne  earhscype,  Wst.  53  12. 

*eg-la-eg,  inter].,  euge!     Roeder,  69 4. 

[eohbigenga,  horse-keeper.]  This  is  given  by  Jordan,  p.  96, 
wiih  a  ret',  to  Epist.  Alex.  (Ang.  iv,  155  431  and  Xarr.  18),  His  ceapes 
heorde  and  ....  his  eohbigenga.  According  to  Baskerville 
a  letter  has  been  cut  off  before  eoh,  and  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  the  real  reading  was  feohbigenga,  which  would  be 
synonymous  with  ceapes  heorde ;  the  whole  renders  the  Latin 
gregarius  miles  (Narr.  57),  which  the  translator  has  misunderstood.2 

*facenfullic,  deceitful.  Nichil  subdolum  —  naht  facenfullices, 
SHy.  24. 

*f8ecnig,  dolosus  ?     Roeder,  72 19. 


1  Max  Forster  called  my  attention  to  this  note. 

2  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  examined  the  MS.  (it  is  the  MS.  containing 
Beowulf)  and  find  Baskerville's  statement  that  a  letter  has  been  "cut  off"  is 
inaccurate.     The  left  margin  of  the  MS.  has  crumbled  away,  and  the  last  binder 
has  pasted  paper  along  the  edge  to  preserve  it,  and  in  doing  so  has  unavoidably 
covered  up  some  letters  (as  in  Beowulf).     On  holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light 
I  could  see  that  the  MS.  has  feohbigenga  ;    the  /'  is  still  there  and  can  be  clearly 
read  through  the  paper  covering  it. 
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faJrdea'S,  sudden  death.  In  the  dictionaries  only  from  a  gl. 
(WW.  351 19).  ^Forhwan  ne  ondradest  ]>u  \e  $  \e  fardeatS  bereafige 
^xes  dceges  ]>inre  gehwerfinysse  ?  Ang.  xi,  387  396  (from  Vesp.). 

*ffedelsswin,  fattened  pig.     Cf.  quot.  under  bydenfaet. 

feht,  a  shorn  sheep  [BT.,  8.].  xx  lamba  7  xxfehta,  OET.  438  7. 
Cf.  Jordan,  p.  157,  and  Kluge,  Z.f.d.  Wortforschung,  ii,  299.  Leo, 
followed  by  H.,  assigned  to  it  the  meaning  '  cake.' 

*feohbigenga,  a  cattle-keeper.     Cf.  eohbigenga. 

ficol,  deceitful,  false  (N.E.  fickle].  In  the  dictionaries  only  from 
a  gl.,  the  reference  in  BT.  being  Prov.  14  ;  this  is  a  gl.  to  Prov.  1425 
(=  Zupitza,  ZfdA.  xxi,  29,  and  WAV.  69  1B).  Cf.  further:  Ne  beon 
ge  nas&or  ne  to  stoicole  ne  to  ficole  ne  lease,  "Wst.  40  4 ;  Sume  iceor¥>a¥> 
swicole  7  sweeslice  faole,  ibid.  82  3. 

*tfiften^a,  fifteenth.     See  quot.  under  geswillan. 

*fingerli:S,  finger-joint.  Articulus  =  li¥>  lfrngerli¥>,  MS.  Addit. 
32,246  (cf.  E.  AT.  Thompson,  British  Archfeological  Association, 
188.5,  p.  147). 

flsescen,  adj.,  of  flesh  [BT.].  The  only  ref.  in  H.  is  to  a  gl. 
(GPU.  394).  Eagan  sind  flce*cene  7  te%  bcenene,  ^EH.  i,  532  6. 

*forcippian,  to  cut  off.  Precisa  =  forcyppud  (two  other  MSS. 
have  forcippod],  Roeder,  Hy.  2  ia  (Isaiah,  xxxviii,  12).  Lye  has 
forcyppud  =pr(ecisus  from  "  Cantic.  Ezech."  (evidently  this  passage), 
and  from  Lye  it  has  been  taken  into  the  NED.  s.v.  chip. 

*forclyccan,  to  stop  up,  close  (the  ears).  Swa  n&dr.an  [deafe] 
1  forclyccende  earan  heora,  Koeder,  57  5.  Cf.  clyccan,  p.  340,  and 
ymbclyccan,  p.  352. 

*forecynred ?  progenies.     Roeder,  48  -°. 

*forsetnian,  to  besiege.  Obsederunt  =forscetnodon,  Roeder,  21 13 ; 
Obsedit  =  forset?iode,  ibid.  21";  f  Obsederunt  —  forsetnod^n,  ECPs. 
21 13.  Cf.  ofsetnian. 

*forsworcenlic,  dark.  Obscurum  nichil  =  forsioorcenlices  naht. 
SHy.  24. 

forsworcennes,  darkness  [BT.].  On  forsworcennesse  sweartes 
fyrosmes,  Wst.  1391  ;  Obscura  =  forstvorcennyssa,  SHy.  23  and  37. 

^for^bigferende,  a  passer-by.     Cf.  quotation  under  yfelsacian. 

^for^stsepping,  progress,  advance.  Processu  =  mid  forest  app  ing  a, 
SHy.  80. 

*f6tcopsod,  fettered.  Compeditos  =  fotcopaede,  SHy.  125.  The 
dictionaries  have  gefotcypsed. 

fotlaest,  footstep.  The  dictionaries  give  it  only  as  a  masculine, 
but  it  also  occurs  as  a  feminine.  Hiccfyer  \u  mage  tocnawan  hw&s 
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fotlcesta  ]>ti  geseo  on  ]>issere  flore  astapen-e,  S.  6,  p.  155.  Sohrauer, 
p.  49,  gives  two  further  instances  from  ^EH.  i,  506  13 ;  508  n. 

*fracoddaJd,  wicked  deed.  T7tan  ....  ealle  fracoddceda 
swi^e  ascunian,  Wst.  18815. 

*fremedl£ecan,  to  alienate.  Alienati  = fremedlcecede  (MSS.  G.,  H.). 
Boeder,  57  4.  MS.  D.  has  -Itetede,  MS.  J.  -lacende. 

frumgewrit,  original  document  [BT.,  H.].  We  waeron  adilegode 
of  ]>am  frytn^elican  frumgewrite  ]>e  we  to  heofenum  awritene  wceron, 
Wst.  252  12. 

*fyrentacnian  ?     Boeder,  Hy.  621  (cf.  note). 

*fy]?erh.weolilod  ?  four-wheeled.  Quadrigis  =  fyrhweohlodum 
cratum  (MS.  oratum],  Boeder,  Hy.  4  19. 

*gealdorsang,  a  magic  song.  Ne  werignessa  we  ne  fylian 
.  .  .  .  ne  galdorsangas  ne  unriht  lylilac  onginnen,  Wst.  253  10. 

*gearf8BC,  period  of  a  year.  Gelome  on  gearfcece  gearwiafc  eow  to 
hwle,  Wst.  72  *. 

*gebyrdtima,  time  of  birth.  An  yld  is  geteald  of  Adame  to  Noe 
•  fift6  of^Sam  heregange  to  Cristes  gelyrdtiman,  Wst.  312 2. 
Also  from  another  MS.,  in  BBS.,  p.  xxi. 

gedaelan,  intrans.,  to  part.  Deer  ncefre  leofe  ne  gedatlaft,  ne  Icfee 
ne  gemetdK,  Wst.  204 21;  Syttan  hie  gedcddon  (after  they  had 
parted),  Andreas,  5.  Cf.  Cosijn,  PBB.  xxi,  8.  Pogatscher,  Ang. 
xxiii,  273,  gives  another  explanation,  but  the  Wst.  passage  seems 
to  disprove  it. 

*gedw8§smann,  a  foolish  person.  Secgcfe  eac  sume  gedwtesmenn, 
M&.  i,  100 29.  H.  has  dwdsmann  with  a  ref.  to  u£S.  i,  370  101 ; 
the  passage,  as  printed  by  Skeat,  runs  :  Us  sceama^S  to  secgenne 
ealle  ¥>a  sceandlican  wiglunga  ]>e  ge  dwa&men  drifafc  •  and  Sk.  trans- 
lates '  which  ye  foolish  men  practise.'  We  must  evidently  read 
here  too  gedwcesmen !  (which  foolish  men  practise). 

*gedwolfaer,  abductio.     Boeder,  Hy.  6 36  (Deuter.  32 36). 

geeastrian  [BT.,  H.].  We  forbtod<$6  ordal  j  aftas  .  .  . 
frain  Septuagesima  cfe  fiftene  niht  leon  geeastrode  (until  fifteen  days 
have  elapsed  after  Easter),  Wst.  208  24 ;  Leof,  ic  lidde  }e  .  .  . 
7  eac  beode  J  ]>u  ne  cume  onn  nanes  wifmannes  gemanan  ]>urh 
hcemed}>incff  cer  eahta  niht  leon  geeastrod,  MS.  Tiberius,  C.  1,  f.  201 20. 
The  first  passage  occurs  again,  Wst.  1181,  but  here  only  one  MS. 
reads  leon  geeastrode  ;  MSS.  B.,  C.  have  ofer  Eastran-  MS.  K.  has 
onufan  E. 

1  For  the  gedwasmen  of  MS.  Julius  E.  7  MS.  D.  reads  sotmen. 
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*gefealice,  happily,  joyously,  tyfet  we  \onne  ealle  motan  .... 
]>>/  gefealicor  7  ^Se  bltyelicor  lifian,  Wst.  284  16.  Cf  .  also  geleaflice. 
The  dictionaries  have  the  adj. 

gegenga,  companion  [BT.].  Far  0^6  ge  awyrgedan  on  y  ece  fyr  ]>e 
wees  deofle  gegeanvod  7  his  gegengum  eallum,  Wst.  184  18. 

gegenge,  troop,  gang,  company  [BT.].1  He  forded  ]>cene 
Tpeodfeond  7  on  Jielle  arund  ]>ananfor¥>  besenceK  mid  eallum  \am 
gegenge,  Wst.  86  21.  The  dictionaries  have  the  simple  genge  from 
the  Chron. 

*tgehg§rede,  hairy.     FNG1.  21. 

*gehyrendlic,  audiendus.     ^EG.  152  6. 

*gehy  :S(e)licnes.  In  Ps.  9  10  opportunitas  is  glossed  by  gehy¥>(e)- 
licnes  in  four  of  the  interlinear  psalters  (viz.  ECPs.,  Vitellius  E.  18, 
Tiberius  C.  6,  and  Arundel  60)  ;  and  in  Ps.  9  22  it  is  thus  glossed 
in  Vitellius  E.  18  and  Arundel  60.  Cf.  Lindelof,  Studien  zu  ae. 
Psaltergll.,  p.  26. 

*gelaecan,  to  emulate.      Emula  =  gelcecea  I  gelcecende,  PGH.  391. 

*geleaflice,  credibly  ?  Us  is  to  witonne  Tpcette  •$  wees  geleaflice 
gestihtod  ]>cet  Joseph  for  to  Bethlem  fram  Galilea,  Verc.,  f.  27, 
1.  25.  Bodl.  340,  f.  3b,  1.  12,  where  this  homily  also  occurs,  has 
gefoalice,  but  the  reading  of  Verc.  seems  to  make  better  sense. 
The  dictionaries  have  the  adj. 

*fgenogian,  to  be  abundant.     Halundat  =  inoget,  FNG1.  10. 

*geradlic,  adj.,  wise,  prudent.  Wei  geradlic  hyt  eac  }>ing¥>  us 
j?  we  Jierto  gecnytton-  }>a  epactas,  j>e  icise  preostas  oft  ymle  geradlice 
t&urdliafe,  Ang.  viii,  300  "  ;  Hyt  ly^  geradlic  y  we  ascrutnion  his 
fare,  ibid.  305  46.  H.  and  S.  have  the  adv.  but  not  the  adj. 

*fgerenned,  coagulatus.     ECPs.  67  16. 

*gerimboc,  calendar.  Sums  ure  ^eninglec  onginnafc  (the  year) 
on  Aduentum  Domini;  nis  ¥>eah  ]xer  for&y  ¥>ces  geares  ord,  ne  eac  on 
^6isum  dccge  nis  mid  nanum  gesceade  ;  ]>eah  ¥>e  ure  gerimbec  on  \issere 
stowe  geedlcecon,  JKS..  i,  98  28. 

ges5|?  ?  a  parasite.  In  BT.  and  H.  from  WW.  466  n,  Parasitis 
=  geneatum,  geso^um.  I  question  the  existence  of  this  word,  and 
regard  it  as  mis  written  f  or  ^Mtjwm  and  as  synonymous  with  geneatum. 

*fgeswillan,  to  wash  away.  On  }>an  fiften^e  dceige  cum^S  flod 
1  geswyle¥>  }>a  cesscen,  Ang.  xi,  371  54  (from  Vesp.). 

*geswincnes?  hardship.  Guthl.  Goodwin,  12  6.  For  geswinc- 
fulnes  ? 

1  H.  gives  it  as  gegeng,  and  with  the  wrong  ref.,  Wst.  184  18,  where  gegengum 
means  '-companions  '  and  is  from  gegenga. 

Phil.  Trans.  1906.  24 
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*glaeterung,  a  shining.     Boeder,  48  15. 

glider,  glidder,  slippery.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries  without  ref. 
Lubricam  =  glidder,  Vesp.  Hy.  1 1  (OET.  417  6) ;  Lubrico  =  glidderre, 
Vesp.  Hy.  12  (OET.  418  12);  Eac  be¥>earf  seo  gawel  on  domes  dag 
....  sta^Solfeestre  brycge  ofer  \one  glideran  iveg  hellewites  brogan, 
Wst.  239  u.  Cf.  also  Vesp.  Ps.  34  6. 

*gliggamen,  merriment.  Hearpe  7  pipe  7  mistlic  gliggamen 
drema^S  eow  on  beorsele,  Wst.  46  16. 

*gdian,  to  lament.  Ac  he  swi*6>e  goa^  j  geomra^  hine  sica  gebun- 
denne  beon  (=  sed  ligatum  se  vehementer  ingemiscat},  Beda,  ed.  Miller, 
88  I5 ;  Scs  Paulus  *e  apostol  goiende  7  geomriende  cwceK,  ibid.  88  17. 
Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.,  §  414,  Anm.  5,  mentions  these  two  forms  as 
occurring  in  Beda. 

*healswaerc,  pain  in  the  neck.      Wi\  healawcerce,  Lcdm.  ii,  312s. 

hellcund,  adj.,  of  hell  [BT.,  H.].  pridde  is  y  helcunde  wered, 
Wst.  254  ls. 

*heofonbiggende,  caelehs  [O.N.  byggja].  Celibes  =  Jieofan- 
biggende,  SHy.  5  ;  =  heofonbigende,  ibid.  36. 

*heofoncenned,  heaven-born.    Celigena8=hec>fancennede,  SHy.  108. 

*heorotsmeoru,  hart's  grease.    Lcdm.  ii,  1 1 8 13.    Cf.  Jordan,  p.  1 84. 

*fherebeorg,  -byrg,  lodgings,  quarters.  p«  genam  he  \<zr 
herebeorge,  S.  17,  p.  130,  1.  25;  Herebyrge  (dat.  sg.),  KL.  100s2. 

*hertoeacan,  in  addition,  besides.  Das  %ing  ....  7  fela 
hertoeacan,  Wst.  48  u  ;  pas  beboda  7  fela  hertoeacan,  ibid.  67  4. 

hladung,  haustus  [H.,  S.].  In  BT.  on  authority  of  Som. 
SHy.  58. 

hlafording,  lord,  master  [BT.,  H.].  Nis  na  ma  hlafordinga  on 
worulde  ]>onne  twegen,  God  eelmihtig  7  deofol,  Wst.  298  7. 

hohmod,  sad,  sorrowful  [H.,  S.].  Se  ^e  ware  hohmod,  weor&e 
se  gladmod,  Wst.  72 8.  It  is  in  BT.  with  a  reference  to  Lye. 
Lye  (as  also  Bosworth  and  Ettmuller)  gives  it  with  the  ref. 
"Off.  reg.  15."  In  his  list  of  authorities  in  the  introduction  Lye 
does  not  mention  "Off.  reg."  at  all,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
"  Off.  reg.  15  "  means  the  copy  in  MS.  Nero  A.  1  of  the  homily 
printed  in  Wst.,  pp.  65-76,1  so  that  Wst.  72 8  and  Lye's  ref.  are 
the  same. 

1  Lye's  "  Off.  reg."  refers  to  fols.  71-84  (=  Wanley's  Xos.  x  and  xi)  of 
MS.  JJero  A.  1.  Wanley's  Xo.  xi  is  the  homily  printed  in  Wst.,  pp.  65  sq., 
whilst  his  No.  x  consists  of  a  series  of  fourteen  rules  corresponding  to  some  of 
those  printed  from  MS.  Junius  121,  in  AL.  ii,  304,  under  the  title  of  Institutes 
of  Polity.  Thus  rumheortnes  is  given  in  Lye  with  the  ref.  "Off.  reg.  2,"  and 
it  occurs  in  the  second  rule  in  Xero  A.  1  (Be  cynedome] — this  is  the  third  rule  in 
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*hr5:Sgirela,  corona.     Roeder,  20 4. 

*huncettan,  to  limp,  halt.  Claudicauerunt  =  hy  healtodon  I 
huncetton,  Roeder,  1746.  It  is  no  doubt,  as  R.  suggests,  connected 
with  N.H.G.  hinken. 

*h.undteontigfealdlice,  adv.,  a  hundred  times.  Him  andswaredon 
]>a  englas  7  sadon  f  htm  ware  hundteontigfealdlice  mare  myrtfS  7  blis 
toweard,  Wst.  237  9.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adjective. 

*h.weollast,  orbit.     Anni  orbita  =  geares  hweollast,  SHy.  93. 

*fhylu,  a  hollow.  In  his  CD.  iii,  p.  xxxii,  Kemble  gives  "  hyle 
f.  probably  a  hollow,"  with  a  reference  to  a  charter  printed  on 
p.  406  of  the  same  volume.  The  passage  (CD.  iii,  407  12)  runs : 
Of^&are  ivylle  on  %a  hyle,  ^onne  be  ¥>are  hyle  upp  andlang  slides 
to  hafocwylle,  and  it  was  quoted,  without  reference,  by  Sievers, 
PBB.  ix,  243.  The  MS.  (MS.  C.C.C.  91)  is  twelfth  century; 
cf.  ELC.,  p.  369. 

hyrwnes  [BT.,  H.].  (i)  Contempt,  f  Contemptum  =  hyrwnesse 
I  hogunge,  ECPs.  43  u.  (ii)  Blasphemy.  Ne  cenig  man  ne  gewunie 
y  he  .  .  .  .  ¥>urh  hyrwnesse  God  ne  gegremie,  Wst.  70 u. 
S.  only  gives  the  first  meaning. 

*L8§denlar,  Latin.  Se  ]>e  ]>urh  Lcedenlare  rihtne  geleafan  under- 
standan  ne  cunne,  "Wst.  124  12  (MSS.  C.,  E.). 

*flangmodig,  longsuffering.    Longanimis  =  langmodi,  ECPs.  7  12. 

*langwyrpe  hoc.  See  above,  p.  305.  Dr.  Bradley  has  since  called 
my  attention  to  the  M.E.  long-ivarped,  oblong  (NED.  vi,  413). 

lanu.    Cf.  strsetlanu. 

limgesih/5,  body  ?  [BT.,  S.].  Cum  corporibm  =  mid  limgesihKum, 
Roeder,  Hy.  1 1 40.  This  passage  was  printed  by  Wiilker,  Ang.  ii, 
364,  whence  H.  has  the  word. 

lead,  a  cauldron  [BT.,  H.].  Hwer,  lead,  cytel,  Gerefa  (Ang.  ix, 
264,  and  GesAgs.  i,  455).  Cf.  also  quot.  under  bydenfaet. 

listwrenc,  artifice,  fraud,  deception  [H.,  S.].  Mid  lyttan 
listivrence  hiwian,  "\\(st.  128 9  (MS.  K.).  It  is  in  BT.  on  the 
authority  of  Lye,  and  Lye  gives  the  reference  "  Wulfst.  Par.  8." 
This  refers  to  MS.  Jun.  38,  Junius's  transcript  of  Wulfstan's 
Parsenesis,  copied  from  MS.  S.  18  (=  "Waiiley's  Nos.  v-xiv ; 

AL.  "We  find  also  in  Lye  ret  an,  efenwel,  Crist  es  scirgerefa,  with  the  references 
"  Off.  reg."  4,  10,  and  13  respectively,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  rules  4,  10, 
and  13  of  Nero  A.  1.  Lye  took  Wanley's  No.  xi  (  =  Wst.  65  sq.)  to  be  a 
fifteenth  rule,  hence  the  number  15,  and  thus  we  find  in  Lye,  bacslitol,  glemm, 
hlagol,  idelgeorn,  mymerian,  myrten,  etc.,  all  of  which  occur  in  "Wst.  65-76, 
in  each  case  with  the  ref.  "Off.  reg.  15."  The  title  "Off.  reg[um]  "  is 
derived  from  the  first  of  the  rules  in  Nero  A.  1,  Be  cynge. 
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cf.  Wanley,  pp.  137-8),  with  the  variants  from  Tiberius  A.  3 
(=  MS.  K.  in  my  Wst.)  ;  the  eighth  section  of  this  corresponds  to 
the  homily  in  Wst.  beginning  on  p.  128,  so  that  Lye's  reference 
is  to  this  very  passage. 

^^wyrde,  kindly  spoken,  gentle  of  speech.  He  wees  IrSwyrde 
on  ^are  tide,  ]>e  he  wolde  ]>cet  ic  ncefre  in  ecnesse  neere  mid  wordum 
getyrged,  Yerc.,  f.  20,  1.  12.  S.  2,  p.  269,  in  which  this  homily 
also  occurs,  reads  IP&e. 

*maeltid,  meal-time.  He  sceal  Tiyne  gebiddan  on  asettum  tidum 
1  ter  m&ltidum  metes  ne  abitan,  O.E.  Horn.  Morris,  303 7  (printed 
from  MS.  S.  6).  MS.  Jun.  23,  f.  119b,  1.  22,  which  contains  the 
same  homily,  reads  mcdtiman. 

*mseltlma,  meal-time.     Cf .  note  to  mseltld. 

*maessesteall.  See  above,  p.  43.  The  meaning  I  have  given  was 
suggested  by  M.  Fb'rster.  Cf.  Du  Cange's  definition  of  stallum : 
"  sumitur  apud  scriptores  pro  sede  uniuscujusque  monachi  aut 
cauonici  in  choro  ecclesiae."  F.  writes,  "  Ich  mochte  annehmen, 
dass  jenes  ae.  -steall  eine  Anglisierung  von  'stallum'  ist." 

*magian,  to  prevail.  Preualui  =  ic  magude,  Roeder,  12 5.  ECPs. 
has  ic  magude  I  swi^ige. 

tmerSem,  adj.,  made  of  martens'  skins  [BT.].  On  wer^erne 
pyleceon,  Chron.  A.D.  1075  (MS.  D.).  On  date  of  MS.  cf.  Plummer, 
ii,  xxxiv. 

*fmuntclyse,  mountain  prison.  Gog  7  Magog,  y  beo¥>  ]>a  mancyn 
]>e  Alexander  leclysde  binnan  muntclysan,  Wst.  84  12  (MS.  H.). 

notgeorn,  industrious  [BT.,  H.].  Se  ¥>e  ware  idelgeorn,  weor^Se 
se  notgeorn,  Wst.  72 9. 

*nytenlice,  adv.,  like  an  animal,  ty  man  mote  after  luste  nytenlice 
libban,  Wst.  55  18.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adj. 

*oferlifa,  excess.  Se  oferlyfa  on  ate  j  on  ivcete  de¥>  \one  man 
unhalne,  O.E.  Horn.  ed.  Morris,  i,  296 5  (from  S.  6,  p.  73).  The 
same  homily  occurs  in  Jun.  24,  p.  329  10  (first  half  of  twelfth 
century),  and  in  MS.  Lambeth  487  (late  twelfth  century).  In 
Jun.  24  the  scribe  first  wrote  oferlifer,  and  then  altered  it  to  oferlifa 
by  erasing  the  r  and  writing  a  over  the  second  e.  The  well-known 
late  twelfth  century  Worcester  glossator1  has  added  over  it  the 
Latin  gl.  mperflmtas.  MS.  Lambeth  487  has  oferlifa :  cf.  Morris, 
O.E.  Horn,  i,  101.  Cf.  bl-leofa,  'food,  sustenance.'  The  word  is 
in  Somner,  Benson,  Lye,  and  Bosworth  without  ref.  and  with  the 

1  Cf.  W.  Keller,  Die  litterarischen  Bestrebungen  von  "Worcester  in  ags. 
Zeit.,  p.  20. 
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meaning  '  remainder,  residue.'  Ettmuller  and  Leo  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  'superstes'  and  'der  iibriggebliebene.'  This,  if  it  actually 
occurs,  would  correspond  to  O.H.G.  ubarlibo,  '  superstes '  (cf. 
Steinmeyer,  Ahd.  Glossen,  i,  291  n,  superstitem  =  ubarlifam, 
Cf.  further  ibid,  i,  319",  super  stitem  =  ouarleuon,  and  ibid,  iv, 
209 23,  superstes  =  ouarliuo]. 

*foferpryda,  excessive  pride.  /  beo^  }>urh  oferpruda  alles  to 
ranee,  Wst.  81 15  (MS.  H.  =  Bodl.  343).  This  is  a  twelfth  century 
S.W.  spelling  for  eleventh  century  oferprydan. 

ofertruwian,  to  place  too  much  trust  in  [ST.,  H.].  Both  BT. 
and  H.  have  the  ptc.  ofertruwod  as  adj.  =  'over-confident,'  from 
CP.  208  ».  Wa  }am  \e  ofertruwa*  magne,  Wst.  48 7. 

*fofsetnian,  to  besiege.  Obsedit  =  ofsetnode,  ECPs.  21 17.  Cf. 
forsetnian. 

*onasetednys,  a  laying  on.  Da  ^a  foryldafe  j  forg  ymeleasiaft 
f  hig  nellcfa  heora  beam  to  ]>am  fulwihte  j  to  ]xsre  onasettednysse  ]>ees 
bisceopes  bletmnga  bringan,  Lambeth,  f.  49b,  1.  3.  The  dictionaries 
have  onset(e}nes. 

foncnaewe,  known.1     Cognitum  =  oncntewe,  ECPs.  31  *. 

[o^nihst,  ultimus.]  This  is  given  by  H.,  by  Kluge  (KL., 
p.  196),  and  by  Pogatscher  (AfdA.  xxv,  14),  from  WW.  342",  ad 
ultimum  =  %a  cfenihstan.  We  must,  no  doubt,  read  c?&  nihstan ; 
o¥>  is  a  preposition  rendering  ad,  and  ¥>a  is  the  adv.  '  then.' 

*fpin,  pain,  torture.  Cf.  Furnivall  Volume,  p.  92 54,  where 
Max  Forster  gives  an  instance  from  Vesp.  To  this  he  adds  on 
p.  99,  note,  a  second :  Dees  dceiges  ]>e  ure  Hcelend  for  ure  alesednysse 
ge^olode  pine  on  ]>cer[_e~]  halgan  rode,  Yesp.,  f.  87b  (also  printed  in 
MPh.  i,  591).  To  these  add:  Heora  pine  wur*&  ]>a  mare,  Vesp., 
f.  161b,  1.  16;  7  for  \<zi'e  scrude  fagernysse  heo  by¥>  beweefde  mid 
tale  7  mid  scande,  j  for  \an  orfe  7  for  \an  gebytlen  heo  habbe^S 
weoremes  j  helle  pinen.  Ac  \a  gode  mcenn  ]>e  habbe^  pine  on  ]>yssen 
middenearde,  etc.,  ibid.,  f.  163b.  The  KED.  cites  an  instance  from 
the  somewhat  later  Hatton  MS.2  of  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xxv,  46), 
where  pine  replaces  the  susle  of  the  earlier  MSS. 

*fplnecwalu,  torture.  Mid  ]>am  grimmestan  suselcwale  (the 
twelfth  century  MS.  H.  has  pinecwale],  Wst.  241 13. 

pytan  (ut),  to  put  out  (of  the  eyes).  Ceolwulf  .  ...  let 
Mm  pytan  ut  his  eagan  j  ceorfan  of  his  handa,  Chron.  A.D.  796 
(MS.  F.).  BT.  and  S.  give  pican  (from  pic,  a  point,  pike)  based 

1  BT.  has  the  wrong  ref .  to  Ps.  33 5. 

2  Written  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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on  this  passage,  whilst  H.  has  pytan  with  a  query.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  that  whilst  Thorpe  and  Plummer  printed 
pytan,  Earle  read  it  as  pycan,  and  even  Plummer  described  the 
reading  as  doubtful.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  MS.  (Domitian 
A.  8,  fol.  49),  and  have  found  that  it  clearly  has  pytan ;  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  reading.  Cf.  also  apytan. 

froccian,  to  rock  [BT.,  S.].     See  quot.  under  unfernes. 

fsacian,  to  blame.]     Cf.  yfelsacian. 

*ssedsworn  ?  semen.     Boeder,  Hy.  955. 

*fseocian  wk.  vb.,  or  seocan  st.  vb.  ?  to  be  ill  (M.E.  seken'). 
Languet  -  seocet,  FNG1.  34. 

*s6lmerca,  a  sundial.  This  word  occurs  in  an  inscription  over 
the  south  door  of  the  church  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  and  although 
this  has  been  printed  a  number  of  times  l  the  word  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  lexicographers.  The  main  inscription  on  two 
side  panels  records  how  Orm  bought  and  restored  the  church, 
and  between  the  two  panels  is  a  sundial,  above  and  below  which 
is  carved,  ]>is  is  dages  solmerca  at  ilcum  tide. 

^sotmann,  a  foolish  man.     See  footnote  to  gedweesmann. 

^so^spraece,  adj.,  telling  the  truth,  veracious.  Se  ^e  ware 
twispcece,  iveor^e  se  scfespceee,  Wst.  72  16  (MS.  E.). 

*str£§tlanu.  See  above,  p.  323,  and  add  that  we  have  here  an 
actual  instance  of  the  st.  nom.  lanu,  conjectured  by  Sierers,  PBB. 
ix,  247. 

[stiic,  a  heap.]     Cf.  constuc. 

*swg§rbyrd,  difficult  birth  ?  p/'s  me  to  bate  ]>eere  swceran  swcert- 
bi/nfe  (read  sw&rb-?},  Lcdm.  iii,  66  23  (=  Grein-Wiilker,  i,  327  2). 

*swearcung,  darkness.  Tenebras  =  ^ydro  }  swarcunga,  Boeder, 
17  29 ;  Tenelras  =  swartunge,  ECPs.  17  29  (read  su-arc-}. 

swinhyrde,  swineherd  [BT.,  H.J.  Subulcus  =  swynhyrde,  ZfdA. 
xxxiii,  239.  It  is  in  Somner,  Benson,  Lye,  Bosworth,  and  S., 
without  reference. 

^fteirSa,  tenth.     On  ]ian  teri^en  daige,  Ang.  xi,  370 37  (from  Vesp.). 

*ftobrengnes,  oblatio.     ECPs.  39 7. 

*tocw8escednes,  quassatio.  Roeder,  1 05 3n  (cf.  note  and  also 
p.  304). 

[tocwaestedness,  destruction,  shaking,  in  BT.,  H.]  Cf.  Roeder, 
p.  304. 

1  Archaeologia,  v.  (1779),  p.  188;  Hiibner,  Imcript.  Brit.  Christ.,  p.  65, 
etc.  Recently  by  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  The  Arts  in  Early  England,  1903,  i,  357, 
and  by  Max  Forster  in  ES.  vol.  xxivi,  446.  Pogatscher  called  attention  to  the 
word  in  AfdA.  xxv,  p.  14. 
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*ft6scyllan,  (i)  trans.,  to  separate.  He  .  .  .  .  teas  toscyled 
fram  \cere  apostlene  geferradene,  Furnivall  Celebration  Volume, 
p.  91 2S  (cf.  M.  Forster's  note,  p.  100,  where  he  gives  a  further 
instance  from  Ang.  xi,  370) ;  (ii)  intrans.,  Hi  swa  toscyledon  (they 
parted  from  each  other),  S.  17,  p.  131,  1.  18.  Cf.  also  ascyllan, 
NG1.  i,  1367. 

*tracter,  a  funnel.  Infundibulum  =  trader,  Erfurt  Gl.  (printed 
KL.,  p.  9 ;  G.  Loewe,  Glossae  nominum,  p.  53  ;  Gallee,  0.  Sax. 
texts,  p.  360.  It  is  not  in  GET.).  Like  the  O.H.G.  trahtdri, 
N.H.G.  Trickier,  it  is  a  loan-word  from  Lat.  trajectorium,  cf. 
Kluge,  Etym.  Wb. 

*ftrefet,  a  trivet.  Cf.  quot.  under  bydenfaet.  Skeat  mentions 
it  in  his  Concise  Etym.  Diet.  s.v.  trivet.  It  appears  to  be  a  Romance 
form  of  the  Latin  tripedem. 

*trundulnis,  circuitus.     Roeder,  II9. 

*J?racian,  to  fear.  Roeder,  Hy.  9  50.  The  dictionaries  have  the 
compounds,  a]>r-,  owj?r,  etc. 

*f)>refe,  a  measure  of  corn.  Eahte  \reues  comes,  CS.  iii,  367 24. 
It  is  from  O.N.  ]>refi,  a  number  of  sheaves,  and  =  M.E.  Ipreve,  ]>rave, 
and  N.E.  (dial.)  threave,  thrace. 

^Jreotten^e,  thirteenth.  On  \an  ^reotten^e  daige,  Ang.  xi, 
371 49. 

funfernes,  helplessness,  infirmity  [BT.].  On  his  cildlicen  un- 
fernesse  heo  liine  baftede  ....  7  sivafeede  7  roccode,  KL.  101 108 
(from  Vesp.).  Cf.  my  note  in  MLN.  iv  (1889),  279. 

*unforwyrded,  undecayed,  unwithered.  ^ponne  mag  on  we  Drihtne 
Iringan  unforwyrdne  w<K&t\_>n\  godra  weorca,  MS.  Faustina  A.  9, 
f.  117,  1.  12.  This  passage  also  occurs  in  B1H.,  p.  73  25,  but  the 
reading  there  is  unforwealwodne  wce&tm. 

*ungeteoriendlic,  adj.,  unexhaustible,  unfailing.  We  magon 
]>urh  J  us  gegaderian  ]>cene  ungeteorigendlican  goldhord,  S.  8,  f.  144, 
1.  17.  The  dictionaries  have  the  adv. 

*fungripendlic,  irreprehensible.  Inreprehensibilis  —  ungripendlic, 
EC  Ps.  188. 

*rmscyldgung,  innocence.  Innoeentiam  =  unscyldgunga,  Roeder, 
1725 ;  f/.  =  unscyldgunge,  ECPs.  172'. 

werewulf,  a  wer-wolf.  On  the  form  see  my  note  in  PBB. 
xxiii,  571. 

wintersteall,  one  year  old  stallion.  It  is  in  the  dictionaries 
from  AL.  i,  356  3  (=  GesAgs.  i,  378).  Cf.  further  the  quot.  under 
bydenfaet.  For  meaning  see  Jordan,  125,  and  GesAgs.  ii,  245. 
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*wi:5erwengel,  adversary.  Roeder,  73  10 ;  Hy.  47;  Hy.  6  27 
(cf.  note  on  p.  280). 

wlispian,  to  lisp  [BT.].     Cf.  awlispian. 

*yfelcwedolian,  to  speak  evil.  Ufaledicentes  =  yfelcwedelginde, 
Roeder,  36 22 ;  ]M.  =  yfelcwe}elginde,  ECPs.  36 n.  Cf.  wearg- 
cwedolian  in  BT. 

yfelsacian,  to  blaspheme.  Swaen  in  ES.  xxvi,  131  gives  a  verb 
sacian  'to  blame,'  with  the  ref.  to  B1H.  18924,  Ipe  las  he  me  yfel 
sacode  ivffi  God.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  read  yfelsacode, 
and  the  word  will  be  found  duly  registered  in  BT.  under  yfelsacian 
with  the  reference  to  B1H.  But  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  BT., 
viz.  '  to  calumniate,'  is  wrong ;  it  means  '  to  blaspheme,'  as  is  rightly 
given  in  H.  and  S.  The  mistake  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  me  (calumniated  me  to  God),  but  as  M.  Forster  pointed  out  in 
Archiv,  ci,  p.  190,  the  passage  is  corrupt,  and  the  me,  as  the  Latin 
shows,  certainly  wrong.  As  BT.  has  only  this  one  instance,  I  may 
add  some  further  examples,  from  which  the  meaning  of  the  vb.  is 
evident,  pa  sona  se  ealdorman  slat  his  hrcegl  j  ]>us  cwt&S,  f  He 
yfelsacode  (  =  blasphemavit,  Matth.  2665) ;  htccet  be^Surfon  we  nu  ofer 
Ifis  leasra  cy^era  ?  Nu  we  gehyrdon  his  yfelsacunga,'1  Bodl.  340, 
f.  125,  1.  26  (also  in  S.  8,  f.  162b,  1.  23)  ;  j  }a  fortbigferendan  hi 
yfelsacedon  on  hine  (  =  Uasphemalant  eum,  Matth.  27  39),  ibid.  f.  127, 
1.  12  (also  in  S.  8,  f.  165,  1.  13) ;  Hiccet  ge  nu  gehyrdfc  hu  he  Gode 
yfehaca*,  ibid.,  f.  139^,  1.  7  (also  in  S.  8,  f.  181,  1.  5);  He 
yfelsacode  ]>ces  ^Imihtigan  Godes  mcKgn^rym  in  wyrginge,  GrD.  289  8. 
Cf.  also  GrD.  289  27;  290  x ;  and  geyfelmcode,  ibid.  289  M. 

*ymbclyccan,  to  inclose.  Concluserunt  =  Hy  belucon  I  ymbclicton, 
Roeder,  1610.  Cf.  clyccan,  p.  340,  and  forclyccan,  p.  343. 

*ymbswifan,  to  revolve  round,  peak  ^e  we  \onne  gyt  ]>a  sunnan 
tylfe  geseon  ne  magon,  for&an  seo  sunne  ha/a%  \onne  mid  \y  heofone 
Ipas  eor^an  utan  ymlswifen  7  ymlcerred,  Bodl.  340,  f.  146,  1.  12 
(also  in  S.  8,  f.  189,  1.  9). 


APPENDIX. 


most  of  the  above  was  already  set  up  in  type,  Dr.  Furnivall 
suggested  that  I  should  add,  as  an  appendix,  a  list  of  the  words 
which  are  treated  or  for  which  quotations  are  given  in  the  scattered 
articles  mentioned  on  p.  265  :  Zupitza's  Glossen  zu  Abbo,  Logeman's 
De  Cons.  Mon.,  as  well  as  the  articles  in  ES.,  AfdA.,  etc.1  As  it 
seemed  that  such  an  appendix  might  perhaps  be  useful,  I  have 
carried  out  Dr.  Furnivall's  suggestion.  The  following  list,  however, 
makes  no  claim  to  completeness,  as  I  have  intentionally  excluded 
a  considerable  number  of  words,  many  of  them  because  they  are 
to  be  found  in  BT.  or  H.  with  a  reference,2  or  in  my  O.E.  Gil. 
Instances  of  special  constructions,  too,  and  idioms,  I  have  ignored.3 
Wulfstan  words  have  already  been  given  in  the  Addenda  from 
my  own  slips.  In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  gradually  grown,  it  is 
in  three  parts  instead  of  one. 


LIST  OF  ARTICLES  REFERRED  TO  (see  also  pp.  268  and  336). 

Holt.  =  Holthausen,  Ltbl.  xxii  (1901),  205. 

Kluge  =  Kluge,  Ltbl.  iii  (1882),  388. 

Pg.  =  Pogatscher,  AfdA.  xxv,  1. 

St.  =  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Trans,  of  the  Philol.  Soc.,  1895-8,  p.  528. 

Swn.  =  Swaen,  ES.  xxvi,  125. 

Zup.  =  Zupitza,  ZfdA.  xxxi,  1  (Abbo  Glosses). 


*abraedan,  to  bake.     Lcdm.  ii,  114  26. 

Cf.  Kluge. 
*tacholt,  oak  wood,  CD.  vi,  243.     Cf. 

Kluge. 
sebrucol,  sacrilegious  [BT.].     Sacrilegis 

=  abrticolon,  PGH.  402.     Cf.  Kluge. 


*a-efesian  (of),  to  cut  off.    JEG.  157  u. 

Cf.  Pg.  4. 
aefhynde,    absens    [BT.].      Ang.  xiii, 

387  316. 
siegscyll,   egg-shell   [BT.].      Lcdm.   i, 

3768;  iii,  629.     Cf.  Kluge. 


1  In  this  list  I  have  not  included  words  from  the  alphabetical  glossaries  to 
editions  like  ^ES.,  Assm.,  I,Sc.,  NGL,  etc.,  nor  have  I  admitted  the  words  in 
the  Gerefa,  as  these  latter  can  now  be  found  in  GesAgs.  ii. 

8  Thus  in  ES.  xxxiii,  178,  we  find  wrltiren  with  a  reference,  but  BT.  already 
has  it  from  the  same  source. 

3  E.g.  behatan  with  gen.  (ES.  xxvi,  126),  on  borg  gan  (ibid.,  p.  126),  etc. 
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*ael)-eodiglic,  foreign.   On  atyeodiglicum 

aeayrlan,  MH.  1125.    Cf.  Holt.    The 

dictionaries  have  the  adverb, 
aeppelfaet,     apple -vessel     [BT.,    H.]. 

Cf.  Zup.,  p.  19. 
•sethealdan,     reservare,     LSc.    109 19. 

Cf.  Pg.  5. 
[aewerd,   perverse.]      Cf.   M.    Forster, 

Archiv,  ex,  355. 
ansyn,  see  ahove,  p.  270.    Cf.  further, 

Pg.  6,  "ansyn  ist  auch  neutr.  ;   vgl. 

Grein,  Cook  und  Lindelof ;  ferner  Beda 


apulllan,  to  pull.  Smyrest  .  .  .  %a 
stoice  J>«  )>a  h&'f  beciS  of  aptillud, 
Lcdm.  i,  362 10.  Cf.  Kluge. 

arasod,  trained,  skilled  [BT. ,  H.].  Sica 
]<as  \ing  ]>inc(f8  ]>am  arascdum  elerieiim 
Hnu-eot*8lice,  Ang.  viii,  312 43.  Cf. 
ES.  xxxv,  331. 

atillan,  adtingere  [S.].  LSc.  100 115. 
Cf.  Pg.  6.  See  also  BT.,  s.v.  til  Ian. 

*atweonian,  impers.,  to  doubt.  Gif 
htcatn  atweonige,  Ang.  viii,  333 6.  Cf. 
ES.  xxxv,  333. 

*awrsenan,  to  make  wanton.  Lcdm.  ii, 
14423.  Cf.  Kluge. 

bearhtmian,  stridere  [BT. ,  H.].  Bearht- 
/incHflum  =  stri'Iente,  ZfdA.  ix,  405 
(Hpt.gl.).  Cf.  Kluge.  The  dictionaries 
record  a  brehtniende  glossing  stridtnde 
from  "YVW.  4S611.  Both  these  are 
gll.  to  the  same  Latin  passage,  viz., 
Aldhelm,  ed.  Giles,  2  -*. 

*becidan,  to  complain.  fa  sunder- 
halgan  7  "$«  boceras,  'pe  beclddon  •£ 
Crist  mid\am  synfullum  manmtm  hine 
gcreordode,  JEB..  ii,  470  6.  Cf .  Kluge. 

*beliman,  conglutinare,  LSc.  96  19.  Cf. 
Pfr.  6. 

*belltld,  hour  at  which  the  bell  for 
prayer  is  rung.  Cf.  St.,  p.  529. 

*beordraesta,  dregs  of  beer.  Lcdm.  ii, 
98  27.  Cf.  Kluge. 

*tberegnian,  to  ornament.  Mid  sylure 
bei-enod,  CS.  iii,  366.  Cf.  Pg.  7. 

*besw£itan,  to  sweat.  LSc.  11114. 
Cf.  Pg.  7. 

beswicenes,  deditio  [BT.,  S.].  ZfdA. 
xx,  40.  Cf.  Heyne,  ES.  vii,  132,  and 
Pg.  7- 


bisene,  blind.  To  the  example*  given 
above  on  p.  274  add  GrD.  275 3, 
where  the  nom.  sing,  occurs  (by me, 
MS.C.;  bysene,  MS.  0.) ;  cf.  Jordan, 
Eigentiimlichkeiten  des  angh'schen 
AYortschatzes,  1906,  p.  22.  This  shows 
the  nominative  to  be  bisene,  not  Insen. 

*bredweall,  wall  of  boards.  Chron.  A.D. 
189.  Cf.  Pogatscher,  EE.  xx,  148. 

*bre§el,  name  of  an  unfruitful  plant  or 
shrub  ?  Pg.  7  quotes  it  from  Grein- 
Wiilker,  i,  325  16  (=  Lcdm.  i,  384  '<), 
8wa  bre^Sel  ]>eo,  swa  ^ystel  (may  he 
flourish  like  a  « bre'Scl '  or  like  a 
thistle).  Is  it  not  simply  an  error  for 
bremel  ? 

*brimsa,  a  gadfly  ?  Pg.  7  calls  attention 
to  the  Leiden  gl.  (GET.  11G230  and 
J  lessels  ,The  Leiden  Latin- Anglo-  Saxon 
Glossary,  Cambridge,  1906,  p.  49 b2) 
tabanus  =  briiisa,  where  another  hand 
has  written  mi  over  the  line  and  under- 
dotted  the  w,1  thus  altering  to  brimisa. 
But  P.  Glogger,  Das-Leidener  Glossar, 
Augsburg,  1901-3,  ii,  p.  85,  SUL 
that  the  alteration  was  by  an  O.H.G. 
scribe,  and  this  seems  probable.  The 
sixteenth  century  English  brimse  (cf. 
X.E.D.)  is,  no  doubt,  a  later  loan- 
word. 

*bune,  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant. 
Canna  =  Jiumndo,  calamus  •£  bunt, 
AVW.  198 12.  Cf.  Pg.  7  and  bun, 
In, 1,11  in  XED.,  and  bun  in  Wright's 
Dial.  Diet. 

*byrdestre,  an  embroideress.  GET. 
109 "•»  (=  KL.  8",  etc.).  Cf.  Pg.  7 
and  Ang.  xix,  115. 

byrnsweord,  flaming  sword  [BT.,  S.]. 
po»>ic  he  )ds  byrnswe&rd  getyhfy,  B1H. 
109 3i.  Cf.  Pg.  8. 

byrSenmiete,  burdensome  [BT.,  S.]. 
Honerosa  =  byrftenmele,  ZfdA.  xii, 
41  ion  ( =  WV.  83  '  ) .  Cf.  Zupitza's 
note  and  Pg.  8. 

bytming,  bottom  part  (of  the  ark) 
[BT.].  ^H.  i,  536  10,  14.  Cf. 
Kluge. 

1  Cf.    Glogger,   i,   91,   and   Hessek, 
p.  49,  note. 
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*tc8esternisc,  civic  (Thorpe),  stadtisch, 
biirgerlich  (Pg.)  ?  Pg.  8  gives  it  with 
a  ref .  to  Thorpe's  Dipl.  Angl.  244  u 
(  =  CS.  iii,  366),  it.  blace  rcegl 
casterniscc. 

*casse(-a?),  a  net  (Lat.  cassis}.  Casses 
=  retia  I  cassan,  WW.  200 36.  Cf . 
Pg.  8. 

*ceacadl,  disease  of  the  cheek.  7775 
ceocadle,  Lcdm.  ii,  310  25.  Cf.  Pg.  8. 

*cersihte,  overgrown  with  cress.  Cf. 
St.  530. 

cildyld,  childhood  [BT.,  H.].  Cildyld 
bif&  weet  7  wearm  7  hyra  blod  by'3 
w<Et  7  tvearm,  Aug.  viii,  299 28. 
Cf.  ES.  xxxv,  330. 

cimbstan,  the  basis  of  a  pillar  [H.,  S.]. 
Bases  =  cimstanas,  LSc.  226 2.  It  is 
in  BT.  on  the  authority  of  Som., 
Ben.,  Lye.  Cf.  Pg.  8  and  NED. 
s.v.  chime  and  chimb. 

*cl£§snungdrenc  (=  clsins-),  purging 
drink,  .purgative.  Ne  bfS  alefed  on 
]>isstim  dagum  Ipect  man  .... 
cleesnungdrencas  drijice,  MH.  72 27. 
Cf.  Holt ;  MLX.,  xvii,  123  ;  and  ES. 
xxxiii,  177. 

cli>e,  burdock  [BT.,  S.].  Lappa  = 
clique,  GET.  76 6U  (Epin.  gl.).  Cf. 
Pg.  8  and  NED.  s.v.  clithe.  Or  is  it 
miswritten  for  clibae?  Corp.  has  clibe 
and  Erf.  clifae.  Cf.  cli))Wyrt  (in 
Addenda,  p.  340). 

*cloccettan,    to   palpitate.      Seo   wamb 

cloccet,  siva  swa  hit     . 
sleegete,  Lcdm.  ii,  220  -°.      Cf.  Pg.  8. 

cnitian,  to  dispute  [BT.,  S.].  Disputat 
=  cnitaX,  LSc.  51  12.  The  inf.  is 
cnitian,  not  cnltan,  as  given  by  Pg.  8. 

*crinc,  '  cothurnus,  geflochtener  Bast- 
schuh.'  Cuturno  =  criiice,  ZfdA.  xxv, 
250.  Cf.  Kluge,  ES.  xx,  333,  and 
Pg.  8. 

cwen(e)fugol,  hen-bird  [H.,  S.].  It  is 
in  BT.  on  the  authority  of  Som.,  Ben., 
Lye.  ES.  viii,  479 91  (MS.  S.  8); 
t47678  (MS.  Vesp.).  Cf.  Swn.  127. 

cwidol,  eloquent  (besides  cwedol). 
Grein-Wulker,  i,  315 63.  Cf.  Pg.  8. 

cylle,  masc.  [from  Lat.  cullens],  cylle, 
wk.  fern.,  cyll,  str.  fern.  [=  N.H.G. 


Kelle],  a  leather  bottle,  a  vessel.  Cf. 
Zupitza,  AfdA.  xi,  127,  and  Pg.  8. 

*daedl8et,  slow  to  act,  sluggish.  GET. 
152.  Cf.  Pg.  9. 

*daegcu'S,  clear  as  the  day.  Ne  Ipar 
owiht  inne  ne  belife  ,  .  .  •$ 
hit  ne  sy  dcegcuft,  Grein -Wiilker, 
ii,  252  40.  Cf.  Pg.  9. 

dael,  also  neuter.     Cf.  Pg.  9. 

datarum,  date  [BT.,  H.].  On  }>am 
dataruin  \e  we  rcedaft  vi  kl.  aprl, 
Ang.  viii,  310 32.  Cf.  ES.  xxxv,  331. 

domne,  also  used  of  women,  nun,  abbess. 
Domne  Eite,  Liebermann,  Die  Heiligen 
Englands,  3  *, 10,  21.  Cf.  Pg.  9. 

*draou,  misery,  persecution  ?  Swaen, 
ES.  xxvi,  127,  cites  this  form  from 
my  Wst.  91 7  (MS.  E.).  The  passage 
occurs  in  three  MSS.,  and  runs: 
wracii  7  gedrecednes,  MS.  A. ;  sacu 
7  gedr.,  MS.  C.  ;  dracu  7  gedr.,  MS. 
E.  Although  dracu  is  quite  a  possible 
form,  I  am  inclined,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  evidence  of  its  existence, 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  misspelling  for 
u-ractt,  caused  by  the  rfrjof  the  following 
word  catching  the  scribe's  eye. 

eahwund,  wound  in  the  eye  [BT.,  H.]. 
Cf.  Zup.,  p.  20. 

*ealdgefa,  old  enemy,  fa  mette  hiene  his 
ealdgefann  sum  7  hiene  ofstang,  Oros. 
118  ".  Cf.  Pg.  9  and  ES.  xxx,  340. 

earfoScierre,  difficult  of  conversion 
[BT.,  H.].  He  wees  longt  <er  swifte 
earfaftcierre  to  Godes  geleafan,  MH., 
112 .2°.  Cf.  ES.  xxxiii,  177. 

*Eastrosymbel,  Feast  of  the  Passover 
[O.North.].  Cf.  Cook  and  Pg.  9. 

efnes,  truly,  indeed.  Efnes  hit  b?8  gelic 
rena  scurum,  Wst.  149  5.  Swn. 
p.  127  renders  it  'just  as,'  and 
suggests  that  it  is  from  efne  swa. 
But  it  means  not  'just  as,'  but 
'truly,  indeed,'  and  the  *  is  simply 
the  common  genit.  adverbial  ending, 
as  Sohrauer,  p.  34,  recognized.  This 
same  passage  occurs  again,  Wst.  264  ', 
where  the  MSS.  read  efne. 

*teg>wirf,  part  of  the  tackle  of  a 
harrow,  or  a  beast  (weorf)  allotted 
for  harrowing.  Cf.  St.,  p.  530. 
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*endetima,  end  of  life.  \>cet  he  us 
gefykte  .  ...  -p  we  on  ttrum 

•  endetiman  swa  wacigende  beon  on 
ffodum  dcedum,  Feiler,  Ae.  Benedik- 
tiner-Offizium,  80  2.  Cf.  ES.  xxxv, 
333.  • 

fandere,  a  tempter  [H.,  S.].  In  BT. 
on  authority  of  Som.,  Ben.,  Lye. 
LSc.  206  *. "  Cf.  Pg.  10. 

*feower,  four  times.  Se  earma  man 
wile  drincan  ftreo  swa  feala,  ge  feower 
swa  feala  swa  his  nead  ware,  Assm. 
145  29.  Cf.  ES.  xxxii,  153.  Instances 
of  this  use  of  the  cardinal  numerals  in 
M.E.  were  given  by  Zupitza  in  Archiv, 
Ixxxiv,  329  (ten  so  bright,  '  ten  times 
as  bright,'  etc.). 

*flftenewintre,  fifteen  years  old.  D«  he 
was  Jiftenewintre,  B1H.  213  >.  Cf. 
Pg.  10. 

*flocgian,  emicare.  Emices  =focgest, 
PGH.  399.  Cf.  Kluge,  PBB.  ix,  161. 

fiiiran,  to  snort  [BT.,  S.].  Ofer  \e 
fearras  fneerdon,  Grein-Wiilker,  i, 
321.  Cf.  Pg.  10. 

fnaerettan,  to  snort,  fume  [BT.,  S.]. 
Frendens  =  fncerettende,  WW.  242 29 
(so  MS.,  not  fncesettende,  as  in  WW. 
Cf.  Kluge,  ES.  xi,  511,  and  Ltbl. 
1898,  14).' 

[rnsesettan.]     Cf.  last  word. 

*forbed,  bed  for  a  journey.  Cf.  Zup., 
p.  21. 

*forefaeger,  very  fair.  ES.  viii,  479  S9. 
Cf.  Swn.  127. 

*for(e)yr3,  headland  of  a  ploughed  field. 
Cf.  St.,  p.  530. 

forflygan,  to  put  to  flight  [BT.,  H.]. 
Cf.  Zup.,  p.  21. 

*forgyten,  forgetful.  Crist  sylfa  cw<e]p 
•£  he  nelle  gehyran  \<KS  gimeleasan  7 
)>#*  forgytenan  mannes  gebedrtedene,  ] 
Bill.  57  *  ;  Obliuiseitur  =  Ky\  for- 
gyten,  LSc.  187.  Cf.  Pg.  10  and  Swn. 
128.  In  the  second  instance  it  seems 
to  me  more  likely  that  the  glossator 
has  mistaken  obliaiscitur  for  a  passive 
meaning,  '  is  forgotten,'  otherwise  he 

1  I  have  since  examined  the  MS.  and 
find  that  it  clearly  reads  fiuerettan. 


would  naturally  have  rendered  it  by 
forgyteft. 

*forl{Jeting,  intermissio.  Ang.  xiii, 
439  1049,  444  mi. 

*forligerwif,  a  harlot.  Seo  Affra  wees 
arest  forlegorwif,  MH.  140  l9  ;  pu 
eart  meretrix,  }xet  is  forlefforwif,  ibid. 
140  23.  Cf.  Holt,  and  ES.  xxxiii,  178. 

forsliiewaii,  to  make  slow,  put  off,  be 
irksome  [BT.,  S.].  D0MM  wile  he 
gereccean  'beet  he  noht  unryhtlice  hit 
ne  forslawde,  CP.  2843;  Non  te 
pigeat  uisitare  infirmum  •=•  Na  ]>e 
forslcewe  geneosian  untrumne,  LSc. 
202  *.  Cf.  Pg.  10  and  ES.  xxx,  340. 
Cf.  further  the  gl.Obtttndo  =  A»lcewe, 
ES.  xi,  66  (=  NG1.  18b,  65),  where 
I  gave  the  ref.  to  CP. 

for^eahting,  exhortation  [S.].  Exorta- 
tionis  =  for\ahtincge,  Ang.  xiii, 
447  1187.  BT.  has  the  incorrect 
form  for\i-atincg. 

*framung,  profectus.    Ang.  xiii,  398  48°. 

furlang.     Cf.  St.,  p.  531. 

fylleSflod,  high  tide  [BT.].  In  GET. 
and  WW.  (from  Corp.  gll.)  fylledfiod 
=  malina.  It  also  occurs  in  MH. 
40 2i,  Se  fyll&flod  btfS  nemned  on 
Leden  malina.  Cf.  ES.  xxxiii,  177. 

gear,  also  masculine.  Cf.  Ltbl.  1882, 
388 ;  ES.  ix,  38  (note) ;  Sohrauer, 
p.  49 ;  AfdA.  xxv,  10. 

*gebaswian,  to  stain  crimson,  pa  stanas 
wceron  gebasivad  mid  his  blode,  MH. 
64s.  Cf.  ES.  xxxiii,  177. 

gebrefan,  to  set  down  in  writing  [BT.]. 
Gif  hwylcum  cnihte  lyste  mn  ]>inga 
be  him  witan  ]>onne  we 
her  habb<tf>  yebreued,  Ang.  viii, 
308".  Cf.  ES.  xxxv,  331.  H.  gives 
" gebrewed  ? explained,"  with  this  ref. 

*gebyrgen,  an  infant's  swaddling  clothes 
( =  X.E.  dial,  barrie,  barrow}.  Genime 
heo  sylf  hyre  agenes  cildes  gebyrgenne 
deel,  Lcdm.  iii,  68s (  =  Grein-Wiilker, 
i,  32718).  Cf.  Pg.  10. 

*geedstalian,  restaurare.  Ang.  xiii, 
366 li.  Cf.  Pg.  10.  Cf.  slSlian 
in  Wst.  267  20. 

*gelaec»,  emulous.  Emula  =  gelaecea 
I  gelacende,  PGH.  391.  Cf.  Pg.  10. 
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gemyndlyst,  madness  [BT.,  H.].  Cf. 
Zup.,  p.  22  (cf.  note,  p.  7). 

*gen§eman,  to  take  -away.  He  hct 
\riddan  dcel  agifan  \am  mannurn  ]>e 
hehit&r  ongencemde,  Guthl.  Goodwin, 
14  ]1.  Cf.  Pg.  10. 

gerecan,  str.  vb.,  to  go,  move  [BT.,  H.]. 
•p  blod  tosamne  ger&c  (=  congelauerat) , 
B1H.  183  -5 ;  cf.  Max  Forster,  Archiv, 
xci,  189.  Further,  Congelauerat  = 
tosomne  gercet1  (read  gertee),  WW. 
208 33  ;  cf.  Pg.  10.  If  the  gl. 
ingesserunt  =  in  racan,  WAV".  420  I8, 
quoted  in  S.  s.v.  recan,  contains  this 
verb,  it  must  also  have  been  used 
transitively  in  the  sense  of  '  to  bring, 
convey  '  ;  it  is  a  gl.  to  Aldhelm,  45 27, 
ubi  cloacarum  cuniculi  putores  ster- 
corum  ingesserunt. 

geteorodnes,  exhaustion  [BT.].  Cf. 
Zupitza,  ZfdA.,  xx,  45,  and  Heyne, 
ES.  vii,  132. 

*geweorpan,  to  catch  by  throwing. 
CP.  309  :8;  PsTh.  10 7.  Cf.  ES. 
xxvi,  133  and  452. 

gewif,  fate,  destiny.  Cf.  Sievers, 
ZfdPh.  xxi,  358,  and  Pg.  11.  Sievers 
pointed  out  that  this  must  be  separated 
from  gewef '  a  web.' 

glentrian  (besides  glendran) ,  to  swallow 
[BT.,  S.].  LSc.  107*.  Cf.  Pg.  11. 

grafol,  a  gradual,  antiphon  [BT.,  S.]. 
Ang.  xiii,  436  10:0. 

*haebbednys,  continence  ?  Syn  we  clcene 
beforan  \<es  jfclmihtigan  ansyne  \urh 
lichaman  ures  heebbednysse,  Ang.  viii, 
320 3.  Cf.  ES.  xxxv,  332. 

thserfest,  August.  Not  in  the  dictionaries 
with  this  special  meaning.  Ang.  x, 
185  (MS.  Vesp.).  Cf.  Pg.  11. 

*hanasang,  cock-crow.  MH.  416.  Cf. 
Holt,  and  MLN.  xvii,  123. 

hasswege,  sounding  hoarsely  [BT.,  H.]. 
PGH.  391.  Cf.  Kluge. 

healfscyldig,  half  guilty  [BT.,  H.]. 
Cf.  Zup.,  p.  23. 

h(e)alstan,  a  kind  of  cake  (not  '  crystal,' 
as  in  H.,  S.)  [BT.].  Cf.  Dieter, 

1  I  have  since  examined  the  MS. ;   it 
clearly  has  ger&c. 


Ang.  xviii,  291  ;  Schlutter,  ibid, 
xix,  105  ;  MLN.  xi  (1896),  331  ; 
Pg.  11. 

hecen,  a  kid  [BT.,  S.].  JEftev\am 
ylcnn  gewunan  ny»ia~8  -$  hecyn,  Ang. 
viii,  322  10.  Cf.  Eckhardt,  ES. 
xxxii,  347,  and  Swaen,  ES.  xxxv, 
332.  See  also  Jordan,  p.  140;  J. 
cites  from  the  charters  hecenes  hangra, 
CD.  iv,  49";  this  is  from  the  late 
twelfth  century  Cod.  Winton. 

heortan-cnys  or  heort-angnys  ?  distress 
of  the  heart  [BT.,  H.].  Cf.  Zup., 
p.  23  and  note  on  p.  13. 

heorSland?  Quoted  by  Kluge  from 
CD.  iii,  18  (Kemble  has  herft-,  not 
heorfS-) ;  it  is  no  doubt  for  er^Sland  = 
yrftland,  '  arable  land.' 

*hig'$,  a  striving.  Acutis  nisibus  = 
Mid  scearpum  higfttim,  Zup.,  p.  14360. 

[hordrieden.]  Quoted  by  Kluge  from 
Thorpe's  Analecta,  p.  123 ;  it  is 
evidently  miswritten  for  heard-.  The 
passage  in  question  is  from  the  twelfth 
century  MS.  Bodl.  343.  The  same 
homily  was  printed  by  Skeat,  and  MS. 
Julius  E.  vii  reads  hyrd-,  MS.  li.  1, 
33  heard-  (MS.  ii,  324  15S). 

*hregresi  ?  groin.  Cf .  quotation  under 
lesca,  and  Steinmeyer,  ZfdA.  xxxiii, 
244.  Cf.  also  MLX.  xi,  333. 

hrif.  Kluge  quotes  an  instance  of  this 
as  masculine  from  "  Legg.,  p.  6." 
This  means  R.  Schmid's  Gesetze  der 
Ags.,  where  we  read  Gif  'hrif  ww/d 
weor'Seft  ....  Gif  he  \urh\\rel 
weorSe'S.  Kluge  takes  the  he  to 
refer  to  hrif,  and  hence  regards  it 
as  rnasc.,  but  we  must  evidently  read 
hrifivund,  '  wounded  in  the  belly ' 
(as  B  T.  does),  and  take  the  he  to  refer 
to  the  man. 

impian,  ge-  [BT.].  H.  gives  a  ref.  to 
the  Gerefa  (Ang.  ix,  262  la  =  GesAgs. 
i,  454  12),  where  it  means  'to  graft.' 
Wiilfing,  ES.  xxvi,  454,  records  two 
instances  from  CP.  98  18  and  132  23  in 
the  sense  of  '  to  associate  with,  make 
conversant  with.' 

innung,  a  dwelling.  Not  in  BT.,  S., 
inthissense.  LSc.  II18.  Cf.  Pg.  12. 
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inwritere,  a  writer,  secretary  [BT.,  H.], 
Cf.  Zup.,  p.  23. 

*ls-earn,  kingfisher.  Cf.  Holthausen, 
Ltbl.  x,  446.  It  occurs  in  GET.  39 
(Corp.  Gl.  115),  alcioti  (for  alcyon)  = 
iiern.  Cf.  N.H.G.,  Eitvoyel,  'the 
kingfisher.' 

*land,  ridge  in  a  ploughed  field.  Cf. 
St.,  p.  532. 

lef,  damage?  Cf.  M.  Forster,  Archiv, 
ex,  350. 

lesca,  groin  [BT.,  S.].  Ingtten  =  lesea, 
hregresi,  GET.  110  (Erf.  gl.)  and 
KL.  8  (Erf.  and  Miinster  gll.).  Cf. 
Steinmeyer,  ZfdA.  xxxiii,  244  ;  MLN. 
xi  (1896),  333  ;  Pg.  13. 

lew,  infirm,  weakness  ;  «-,  geleived.  Cf. 
Pg.  12. 

*merschofe,  marsh  hove  (a  plant). 
Lcdm.  ii,  94 3.  Cf.  Pg.  13. 

•morgengebedtid,  morning  prayer. 
D<7  he  ji«  his  morgengebtdtida  wolde 
Gode  gefyllan,  Guthl.  Goodwin,  40  25. 
Cf.  Pg.  13. 

*toffringsceat,  offertory  cloth,  iipistol- 
cla]>as  7  Hi  corporate  7  Hi  offrincsceatas, 
CS.  iii,  366.  Cf.  Pg.  13.  See  above, 
p.  314,  s.v.  oflrungclaji. 

*onfangend,  acceptor.     Cf.  Pg.  13. 

*onsceotan,  to  cut  open,  to  open.  Cf. 
Pg.  13. 

ortgeardleah,  orchard  [BT.,  H.]. 
Cf.  Zup.,  p.  25. 

*oxangang,  an  eighth  of  a  '  ploughland.' 
Cf.  St.,  532. 

*tpistolcla}>,  vestment  worn  when 
reading  the  epistle,  or  cloth  covering 
the  lectern  at  which  the  epistle  was 
read,  lectorinus  ?  See  quotation  under 
offiringsceat.  Cf.  Pg.,  p.  14. 

scandlufiende,  loving  disgracefully 
[BT.,  H.].  Cf.  Zup.,  p.  25. 

Bceaddgenge  P  seasonable  for  shad.  It 
is  in  BT.,  H.,  S.  from  CD.  vi,  147  18  ; 
but  Schrader  in  the  Festgabe  fur 
Sievers,  1896,  p.  3,  and  Pogatscher  in 
AfdA.  xxv,  14,  rightly  point  out  that 
the  compound  is  doubtful,  and  it  seems 


probable  that  we  should  read  \onne 
sceadd  genge  sy  (when  shad  is  '  genge  ' 
or  seasonable). 

*sceald,  shallow.     Cf.  St.,  p.  532. 

seaw,  juice,  masc.  as  well  as  neuter  ; 
cf.  PBB.  ix,  237,  and  Pg.  14. 

fsingrene,  adj.,  always  green.  All  the 
dictionaries  have  it  as  sb.  =  '  house- 
leek  ' ;  as  adj.  it  is  wanting  in  BT., 
H. ;  and  S.  only  gives  the  meaning 
'green,  uncooked'  (vegetables).  Ne 
fealle'8  \<zr  n&fre  leaf  of,  ac  heo  btfS 
singrene,  ES.  viii,  475  15  (from  Vesp.). 
Cf.  Swn.  131. 

strod,  marshy  land  (overgrown  with 
brushwood  or  trees?)  [H.,  S.].  It  is 
in  BT.  from  charters,  but  no  meaning 
is  given.  Cf.  St.,  p.  537. 

*styfic,  a  clearing  in  a  wood.  Cf.  St., 
p.  541. 

torn,  anger,  is  neuter,  not  masc.,  as  in 
H.  and  S.  Cf.  Sievers,  ZfdPhil., 
xxi,  360,  and  Pg.  15. 

*ttosn§idan,  to  cut  in  pieces.  Siculce 
he  mid  seaxum  tosnadod  ware,  NET. 
28s.  Cf.  Pg.  15. 

*ftoweaxan,  to  grow  apart.  NET. 
227,10,  12.  Cf<  pg.  15 

trus,  brushwood  [H.,S.].  Cf.  St., p. 542. 
*tunhofe,  a  plant-name.    Lcdm.  ii,  344  *. 

Cf.  Pg.  15. 

*>reo,  three  times.     Cf.  feower. 
unbleoh.     On  the  meaning  see  Pg.   15 

and  ES.  xxvi,  453. 
*nnlyfe(n)dlic,  not  allowed.      Inlicitis 

—  unlyuendlicmn  (MS.   A.),  tinlefed- 

licum  (MS.  B.).     Cf.  Zup.,  p.  8  >31. 
unj-rowendlicnes,    impassibility   [BT., 

H.].     Cf.  Zup.,  p.  143»°. 
*fwenneicen,   wenn-chicken,  i.e.  little 

weiin.     Cf.  Zupitza,  ZfdA.  xxxi,  46, 

and  Pg.  15. 
*wisce,  a  piece  of  meadow.     Cf.  St., 

p.  542. 
*twuduhewet,       felling       of      wood. 

GesAgs.  i,  567.     Cf.  Pg.  16. 
*wundorh»lo,     a    wonderful    healing, 
i,  ed.  Miller,  446  12.     Cf.  Pg.  16. 
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Awp.  In  Dunbar's  Thistle  and  Rose,  st.  18,  Dame  Nature  bids 
the  king  of  birds,  the  eagle,  to  be  as  just  to  "  awppis  "  and  owls 
as  to  peacocks  and  parrots.  Jamieson  explains  awp  as  being 
another  form  of  tvhaup,  a  curlew;  which  is  incredible  and  needless. 

Aicp  is  obviously  the  Northern  form  of  alp,  a  bullfinch ;  see  Alp 
in  N.E.D.  and  E.D.D.,  Awbe  in  N.E.D.,  and  Nope  in  E.D.D. 

Bandalore,  a  toy.  Defined  in  the  N.E.D.  as  "a  toy  containing 
a  coiled  spring  [««<?],  which  caused  it,  when  thrown  down,  to  rise 
again  to  the  hand,  by  the  winding  up  of  the  string  by  which  it 
was  held."  The  rarity  of  misprints  in  the  N.E.D.  is  wonderful ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  word  spring  is  a  misprint  for  '  string,'  as 
everyone  knows  who  has  played  with  the  toy.  I  once  had  one  of 
my  own ;  you  wind  the  string  up  again  by  a  dexterous  jerk  given 
at  the  right  moment. 

No  one  has  ever  given  a  reasonable  guess  at  the  etymology. 
I  think  it  tolerably  obvious  that  it  is  a  popular  form,  made  by 
association  with  the  E.  band  (representing  the  string)  of  the 
F.  brandilloire,  a  swing,  which  Littre  gives  as  a  word  seldom  used ; 
most  dictionaries  omit  it.  though  Cotgrave  has  it  twice,  with  and 
without  the  final  e.  It  is  from  brandiller,  to  swing  or  dangle ; 
from  brandir,  to  brandish.  It  means  'a  dangling  swing,'  which 
most  exactly  describes  it.  The  principle  is  the  same ;  you  keep  up 
the  motion  by  an  impulse  given  at  the  right  moment. 

Bantel.  This  _  word  occurs  in  the  poem  called  Cleanness, 
1459,  where  a  castle  is  described  as  "Enbaned  vnder  batelment 
with  bantelles  quoynt " ;  in  the  Pearl,  992,  where  the  new 
Jerusalem  has  "  bantelez  twelve  on  basyng  boun  "  ;  and  in  the 
JPearl,  1017,  "The  wal  abof  the  lantels  bent."  The  word 
belongs  rather  to  Prove^al  than  to  Northern  French.  Godefroy 
has  merely  bane,  with  the  sense  of  '  horn.'  But  Mistral  has 
mod.  Prov.  bano,  a  horn,  with  a  number  of  phrases  in  which 
it  is  used  ;  also  baneto,  a  little  horn  ;  the  E.  bantel  represents 
Phil.  Trans.  1906.  25 
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a  mod.  Prov.  form  *banetello,  or  O.F.  *banetel,  a  double  diminutive. 
The  difficulty  in  the  present  case  is  to  find  out  in  what  secondary 
sense  the  word  '  horn '  has  to  be  taken.  For  this  purpose,  we 
have  to  consider  the  curious  word  enbaned,  which  also  occurs  in 
these  poems,  and  is  likewise  a  derivative  of  the  O.F.  lane,  a  horn. 
It  occurs  twice  ;  once  in  the  line  already  quoted  :  "  Enbaned  vnder 
batelment  with  bantelles  quoynt,"  the  subject  being  "  casteles 
arayed";  and  in  Gawain,  790,  where  a  castle-wall  is  described 
as  being  "Enbaned  vnder  the  abataylment  in  the  best  lawe,"  i.e.  in 
the  best  way.  Thus  in  both  cases  the  word  enbaned  is  a  term 
used  in  fortification.  But  the  mod.  Prov.  embana  is  similarly  used, 
and  is  explained  by  "garnir  ou  munir  de  cornes,"  and  embanamen, 
sb.,  is  distinctly  said  to  be  "  terme  de  fortification,  ouvrage 
&  cornes."  This  "ouvrage  a  cornes"  is  described  in  Littre  as 
a  term  in  fortification,  exactly  like  what  in  English  is  termed 
a  '  horn-work ' ;  see  N.E.D.  Moreover,  the  mod.  F.  come  is 
used,  architecturally,  with  the  sense  of  '  a  salient  angle.'  "We 
may  conclude  that  an  embanamen  was  made  with  a  kind  of  horn- 
work,  an  outwork  with  angles,  including  a  space  like  three  sides 
of  a  square  beyond  the  main-wall ;  and  such  a  horn- work  may 
well  have  been  called  a  bantel.  The  phrase  under  batelment 
suggests  that  these  outworks  were  battlemented  like  the  main 
wall  itself;  and  the  phrase  on  basyng  boun  means  that  they  were 
prepared  upon  a  good  foundation.  They  would  require  a  firm 
basis  because  of  their  superior  height.  I  would,  therefore,  explain 
"  Enbaned  vnder  batelment  with  bantelles  quoynt "  by  "  provided, 
beneath  battlements,  with  fair  outworks."  Also  "banteles  twelve 
on  basyng  boun,"  by  "twelve  outworks  provided  with  strong 
foundations."  And  lastly,  "the  wal  abof  the  bantels  bent "  may 
perhaps  mean  "the  wall  above  the  outworks  that  were  bent  at 
their  corners,"  or  "  the  wall  above  the  cornered  outworks."  What 
we  want  to  help  us  out  is  a  picture  of  an  old  castle  that  answers 
the  description.  The  pictures  in  Knight's  Old  England  of  such 
castles  as  Rochester  (fig.  375)  or  Cardiff  (fig.  390)  probably  show 
what  is  meant.  Thus  Rochester  keep-tower  has  a  three-angled 
projection  or  '  horn '  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  and  the  battle- 
ments on  these  projections  are  higher  and  more  conspicuous  than 
the  rest.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Tower  of  London 
has  similar  bantels  at  each  corner.  Further,  the  new  Jerusalem 
was  four-square,  with  twelve  bantels.  That  is,  it  had  an  outwork 
at  each  corner,  and  two  more  in  each  of  its  faces. 
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Battel.  As  early  quotations  for  battel,  in  the  sense  of  '  college 
account,'  or  for  the  allied  verb,  are  not  very  numerous,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  notice  the  very  clear  notice  of  it  in  Minsheu's  Diet., 
ed.  1627.  Under  the  obvious  heading,  he  merely  says:  "Battle, 
as  scholars  doe  in  Oxford,  and  other  places."  But  under  the 
heading  Size  he  tells  us  more.  "  A  Size  is  a  portion  of  bread  or 
drinke,  it  is  a  farthing,  which  Schollers  in  Cambridge  have  at  the 
buttery ;  it  is  noted  with  the  letter  S.,  as  in  Oxford  with  the 
letter  Q.,  for  half  a  farthing,  and  q"  [the  a  above  is  indistinct]  for 
a  farthing ;  and  whereas  they  say  in  Oxford,  to  Battle  in  the 
Buttery-booke,  i.  to  set  downe  on  their  names  what  they  take  in 
Bread,  Drinke,  Butter,  Cheese,  etc. ;  so  in  Cambridge  they  say  to 
Size,  i.  to  set  down  their  quantum,  i.  how  much  they  take  on  their 
names  in  the  Buttery-booke."  See  Assize  in  N.E.D. 

Batten,  to  improve,  get  better.  This  is  usually  connected  with 
the  Icel.  batna,  to  improve.  That  it  is  a  real  Norse  word  is  further 
shown  by  the  Swed.  dial,  form  battna  (Rietz),  and  the  modern 
Norw.  batna  (Aasen). 

Battle.  The  N.E.D.  has  battle,  adj.,  nourishing,  fattening,  and 
battle,  vb.,  to  nourish ;  and  conjectures  that  the  verb  is  derived  from 
the  adjective,  as  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  older.  As  the  verb 
to  batten  is  of  Norse  origin,  it  is  likely  that  battle  is  the  same.  As 
Danish  often  turns  a  final  or  medial  t  into  d,  we  find  the  adj. 
rightly  represented  by  M.  Dan.  badel,  fat  and  sleek,  which  Kalkar 
expressly  equates  with  the  E.  form ;  also  by  Dan.  dial,  baddel,  fat, 
thriving,  plump  (Molbech),  Jutland  baddel  (Peilberg).  This  is 
very  helpful,  as  it  settles  the  priority  of  the  adj.  form. 

Borstall.  Explained  as  '  a  way  up  a  hill ' ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  derived  from  A..S.  beorh,  a  hill.  The  place- 
name  Burstall,  in  Suffolk,  suggests  that  it  answers  rather  to  A.S. 
lurh-steal,  given  in  "Wright- "Wulcker's  Glossary,  col.  205.  36 : — 
"  Cliuium,  i.  discensum,  helde,  burh-steal."  The  spelling  with 
o  occurs  in  Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  i.  364 : — "  Silva  in  Gealt-borgsteal 
ad  ecclesiam  de  Ferring."  We  may,  perhaps,  take  burh  or  borg 
to  mean  '  hill-fort.'  See  burgstal  and  burgsteal  in  Bosworth. 
Again,  the  dat.  Borstealle  occurs  in  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  209, 
1.  5 ;  and  Earle,  in  his  glossary  to  his  Land-Charters,  quotes  the 
form  Borh-steatt  as  the  old  spelling  of  Bostal  in  Kent.  This  seems 
to  show  that  borh  was  occasionally  used  as  a  variant  of  burh  as 
well  as  in  the  sense  of  '  pledge ' ;  the  derivation  in  both  cases 
being  from  the  weak  grade  of  the  root- verb  beorgan. 
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Brake ;  as  in  fern-brake,  a  fern -bush.  No  very  early  examples 
appear  to  have  been  found,  but  the  word  may  be  native.  For  we 
find  the  A.S.  accus.  fearn-braca  (fern.  pi.  ?)  in  Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  ii. 
295,  last  line.  If  the  form  is  correct  we  may  deduce  a  strong  fern, 
form  brae.  Koolman  gives  the  monosyllabic  form  brak,  with  the 
same  sense,  in  which  the  a  has  been  lengthened.  He  also  cites  the 
proverbial  phrase  "dor  busk  un  brak,"  through  bush  and  brake. 
Rietz  gives  Swed.  dial,  brakar,  bushes,  as  a  masc.  pi. 

Bush.  Usually  derived  from  the  Lat.  boscus,  which  occurs,  by 
the  way,  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut  and  in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  E.  and  Norse  forms  are  merely  borrowed. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  form  bush  may  be  considered  as  the 
E.  form,  as  distinguished  from  the  M.E.  bttsk,  which  is  the  Norse 
form.  There  are  sufficient  traces  in  the  A.S.  Charters  for  us  to 
assume  an  A.S.  *bysc,  giving  also  a  form  btsh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  occurs  in  place-names.  Not  in  Bushbury,  Staffs.,  for  that  is 
short  for  Bishopbury ;  but  surely  it  occurs  in  Hollybush,  Monm.  ; 
Bushey,  Herts. ;  Bushley,  Wore. ;  in  an  A.S.  form  ( Wardebusc] 
which  was  turned  into  the  Norman  Warbois,  Hunts. ;  and 
certainly  in  Bushmead,  Beds.  Now  the  M.E.  forms  of  Bushmead 
are  Bissemede,  as  in  Feudal  Aids,  vol.  i.  ;  and  Bysmede,  Annales 
Monastici,  vol.  iii.  Again,  the  M.E.  forms  of  Bushey  are  Bissey, 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls ;  and  Bussey  in  the  Red  Book.  The  M.E. 
forms  of  Bushley  are  Biselega  in  Domesday  Book  (an  early 
authority);  and  Bisseley  in  1275  (Subsidy  Rolls).  These  forms 
point  (as  said  above)  to  an  A.S.  *bysc,  with  mutation.  Cf.  A.S. 
stybb,  E.  stub  ;  A.S.  pyt,  E.  pit.  We  could  then  explain  the 
place-name  Wim-bish  in  Essex ;  for  if  here  the  suffix  -btsh  does 
not  mean  '  bush,'  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  assign  for  it  any  origin 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  our  wimberry  is  from  A.S. 
wln-berie,  so  Wimbish  may  be  simply  *wm-bysc,  a  'wine-bush,' 
a  vine. 

Of  the  A.S.  *bysc,  we  can  find  clear  traces  in  the  Charters. 
I  have  already  noted  Wimbish,  spelt  Wimbisc  in  Kemble' s  Index. 
Then  we  have  Bissi,  in  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  320  ;  quite  late ; 
Wilia-bys,  in  Birch,  iii.  169,  which  may  be  merely  '  willow-bush ' ; 
the  late  Norman  form  Bessenheie  (Bush-ey  ?),  in  Birch,  i.  99 ;  and 
the  late  form  Wffit-busce-mere,  in  Birch,  i.  35 ;  which  simply 
means  '  withy-bush  mere.' 

Finally,  Wardebmc  appears  as  an  older  form  of  Warbois  in 
Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  107. 
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Buskin.  The  Supp.  to  Godefroy  throws  some  light  upon  this 
word.  He  gives,  s.v.  brodequin,  an  O.F.  bousequin  (without  an  r) 
in  1483,  which  is  twenty  years  earlier  than  its  first  recorded  use 
in  E.  This  suggests  a  possible  source  of  the  E.  word.  At  the 
same  time,  the  usual  O.F.  forms  are  brousequin  and  brosequin. 
I  see  no  difficulty  in  deriving  these  from  the  M.  Ital.  borzachino ; 
Florio  gives  the  pi.  borzachini  as  meaning  '  buskins,  or  fine  bootes.' 
He  also  gives  lorzachinetti,  with  the  double  sense  of  '  little 
buskins,'  and  '  little  cheuerell  purses,'  i.e.  purses  of  kid-leather ; 
and  Zambaldi  makes  no  difficulty  of  deriving  all  these  words  from 
M.  Ital.  borza,  variant  of  borsa,  a  purse,  orig.  a  purse  made  of 
skin  or  leather,  from  the  Gk.  fivparj,  a  hide.  This  explains  buskins 
as  being  simply  '  little  casings  made  of  leather.'  It  is  quite  easy 
to  derive  all  the  known  forms  of  buskin  in  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Dutch  from  the  Ital.  form.  The  late  F.  brodequin, 
as  Hatzfeld  says,  was  affected  by  confusion  with  the  verb  broder, 
to  embroider.  I  find  a  remarkably  early  quotation,  in  which  the 
E.  busJcyns  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  leather.  In  the  York  Wills, 
iii.  188  (A.D.  1471),  there  is  a  mention  of  '  j.  tunicam  de  luskyns, 
et  j.  togam  viridem.' 

Chime.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  chime  came  to  be  shortened 
from  chimble,  a  form  of  cymbal.  Perhaps  it  is  not  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  L.  cymbalum,  but  from  the  Late  L.  cymba,  a  bell, 
a  docked  form  of  cymbalum.  Ducange  omits  the  word,  but  it 
occurs  thrice  in  the  Chronicon  de  Abingdon,  ed.  Stevenson,  ii.  867, 
398,  402,  with  reference  to  the  dinner-bell  of  the  monastery. 
''Prior  cymbam  pulsabit "  ;  ii.  367.  "  Catenam  cymbce  curabit 
reparare  "  ;  ii.  398.  "  Qui  cymbam  fuerit  pulsaturus  "  ;  ii.  402. 
Or  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  cymba  was  immediately  derived 
from  Gk.  Kv^i/Sij,  a  hollow  cup,  of  which  KvpfiaXov  is  merely  the 
diminutive.  The  Lat.  neut.  pi.  cymbalo,  was  also  used  as  a  fern, 
sing.;  cf.  "  Campana,  cimbala,  belle"-,  Voc.  198.  8. 

Glind.  The  word  glind  is  not  in  the  A.S.  Dictionaries.  I  think 
it  certainly  meant  '  a  piece  of  ground  railed  in,'  or  '  an  enclosure 
railed  round.'  It  answers  to  the  Low  G.  glint,  '  Einzaunung, 
Stacket,  nam.  bretterne  Einfassung,  Lattenzaun,  seps,  circumsepta'1 ; 
Liibben.  It  occurs  at  least  twice  in  the  Charters.  '  Andlang  rrSe 
on  wican  glinde*  along  the  stream  to  Wica's  inrailed  enclosure ; 
Birch,  i.  296.  'To  glind-lea,'  to  the  inrailed  lea;  id.  ii.  587. 
There  is  a  place  named  Glynde  in  Sussex,  and  a  Glinton  in 
Northants. 
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Griddle.  This  word  represents  an  A.F.  form  hitherto  un- 
discovered. But  the  required  A.F.  form  is  gridile,  which  occurs 
in  1.  488  of  the  Xominale  which  I  have  now  in  type,  and  is  glossed 
by  resting -hiron. 

Huilpa.  In  the  Codex  Exoniensis,  p.  307,  in  the  poem  called 
the  Seafarer,  we  find  a  reference  to  "  ganotes  hleothor  and 
hu-ilpan  sweg,"  i.e.  to  the  cry  of  the  gannet  and  the  note  of  the 
hu-ilpa.  It  is  agreed  that  the  reference  is  to  some  kind  of  bird. 
I  think  the  apparent  break  in  the  word  is  accidental ;  in  fact, 
Dr.  Sweet  prints  it  huilpan,  in  two  syllables,  and  it  alliterates 
with  hleahtor,  laughter.  I  take  hu  to  be  the  same  as  hiv  ;  and 
the  weak  nom.  hwilpa  may  be  connected  with  a  verb  *hwilpan, 
in  which  the  i  ( =  ie)  may  be  the  mutated  form  of  ea,  from 
a  base  *hwealp-.  A  base  of  this  form  would  answer  to  a  later 
Northern  E.  whaup,  which  means  '  a  curlew,'  or  (as  a  verb)  '  to 
cry  as  a  curlew,  to  whistle,  to  whine.'  It  seems  likely,  then, 
that  the  bird  named  hwilpa  was  simply  '  the  whistler '  or  '  the 
curlew.'  Falk  and  Torp  connect  Dan.  hvalp,  E.  whelp,  with  the 
idea  of  'whining,'  and  compare  Icel.  Jivellr,  shrill. 

Lop.  The  earliest  quotation  for  the  verb  to  lop  is  dated  1519. 
But  in  Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  iii.  240,  we  find  at  loppede  thorne ;  and 
if  this  means  "at  the  lopped  thorn,"  it  follows  that  there  was 
an  A.S.  verb  loppian,  to  lop.  The  date  of  the  original  copy  of  the 
charter  is  A.D.  958. 

Meek.  The  A.S.  meoc  has  not  been  found.  Perhaps  it  occurs 
in  the  place-name  Meoces-dun,  in  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  v.  297 ; 
Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  ii.  557. 

Moo.  In  connexion  with  »»oo,  to  denote  the  lowing  of  a  cow, 
we  may  note  the  modern  Gorman  and  0.  French  muir,  from  the 
Lat.  muglre. 

Mugwort.  Mr.  Mayhew  kindly  refers  me  to  the  Low  G.  muggert, 
mug-wort.  Precisely  the  same  form  is  given  in  the  E.D.D.  as 
known  to  E.  dialects.  As  the  Low  G.  word  is  obviously  derived  from 
mugge,  a  midge,  it  shows  that  my  explanation  of  A.S.  mucgicyrt, 
'  mugwort,'  as  meaning  '  midge-wort,'  is  correct.  Our  midge  is  from 
A.S.  mycg,  which  has  the  mutated  vowel  y  instead  of  the  original  u. 

Nailbourn.  In  the  South  an  intermittent  stream  is  called  an 
eylebourn  or  a  nailbourn.  In  N.E.D.  s.v.  eylebourn,  the  oldest 
spelling  is  given  as  naylborne  in  1480.  That  this  is  right  seems 
probable  from  the  entry  in  Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  ii.  172,  1.  3:  — 
"  thonne  .  .  .  ofdune  on  stream  on  nceglesburnan." 
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In  this  case  N&gel  appears  to  be  a  proper  name,  so  that  the  sense 
would  be  '  Nail's-stream.'  On  consulting  Forstemann's  book  on 
personal  names  I  find  that  he  has  Nayal  as  an  O.H.G.  name, 
A.D.  820  ;  and  the  compound  name  Nagelhard  or  Nagelhart.  But 
he  also  gives  the  forms  Nagalbach,  Nagelbach,  as  the  name  of 
a  stream.  It  seems  quite  clear  from  this,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  right  explanation,  the  form  nailbourn  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

Nar-fish.  I  do  not  find  the  word  nar-fish  in  the  Dictionaries, 
but  it  is  used  by  Torriano  to  translate  the  Ital.  pernocchia.  Diez 
translates  the  same  word  by  perlenmutter,  i.e.  mother  of  pearl. 
I  think  it  obvious  that  nar  is  merely  an  E.  attempt  at  pronouncing 
the  F.  nacre,  which  according  to  Cotgrave  means  a  naTcer ;  he  adds 
that  nacre  de  perles  means  '  mother  of  pearle.'  Nar  and  naker  are 
alternative  forms. 

Recover,  Recuperate.  Both  from  the  Lat.  recuperdre,  which 
is  a  difficult  word  to  explain.  It  is  also  spelt  reciperdre,  and 
Brugmann,  in  his  Shorter  Comparative  Grammar,  1902,  i.  254, 
derives  it  from  capere,  to  take  ;  cf.  oc-cup-dre,  from  the  same 
source,  containing  the  syllable  -cup-.  But  he  does  not  explain  th& 
-er-.  However,  this  receives  some  light  from  the  word  in-ieg-er, 
allied  to  tangere,  and  meaning  '  that  cannot  be  touched,'  and  so 
whole,  complete.  Recuperdre  is  formed  like  redintegrdre,  and 
means  'to  take  back  again,'  i.e.  to  recover.  Vanicek  gives  the 
same  explanation  (1877),  p.  165. 

Rogue.  The  etymology  of  the  F.  rogue  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  compared  with  the  Breton  rok,  rog,  arrogant,  and  the  Irish 
rucas,  pride  ;  as  if  it  were  of  Celtic  origin  ;  for  the  O.F.  rogue  had 
the  sense  of  '  arrogant.'  But  the  idea  of  '  arrogance '  is  not  very 
suitable  for  the  English  word.  If  the  O.F.  rogue  can  be  derived 
from  a  Breton  form  rok,  I  suppose  the  English  word  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  a  Low  G.  rook.  Now  the  Low  G.  rook  is  the 
common  E.  rook,  the  name  of  a  bird.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away 
the  bird's  character,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  he  probably  lost  it 
long  ago.  For,  according  to  the  Bremen  Wb'rterbuch,  he  was 
a  known  rogue ;  we  there  find  not  only  the  proverb  He  stilt  as  een 
Rook,  he  steals  like  a  rook,  i.e.  he  is  an  arrant  thief  (Erzdieb],  but 
a  reminder  that  the  E.  verb  to  rook  means  to  cheat  or  defraud,  and 
the  sb.  rook  is  a  cheat  or  a  plucker  of  pigeons.  The  Cent.  Diet, 
shows  that  Milton  has  both  the  sb.  and  the  verb.  The  Dan.  for 
rook  is  raage. 
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Rammer.  It  is  disputed  whether  rummer  is  derived  from 
a  verb  meaning  'to  praise,'  or  from  the  city  of  Rome.  Franck  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  former.  "We  find  mention  of  "  Rhenish 
rummers,"  so  that  the  word  ought  to  be  Low  G.  And  we  find 
Low  G.  romer,  a  rummer,  romen,  to  praise  (Bremen  Wb'rterbuch) ; 
also  romer,  a  rummer,  romen,  to  praise  (Liibben) ;  also  Du.  roemer, 
a  rummer,  roemen,  to  praise,  extol.  The  E.  form  corresponds  to 
the  W.  Flemish  rummer ;  and  De  Bo  also  mentions  the  W.  Flem. 
diminutive  rummerken,  which  is  the  obvious  source  of  the  E.  rumkin, 
a  little  rummer,  used  by  Davenant,  The  "Wits,  iv.  2  (Cent.  Diet.). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  story  which  I  cannot  verify,  sent  to 
me  through  Dr.  Furnivall  years  ago,  that  the  G.  Homer,  a  rummer, 
was  so  called  because  it  was  used  at  the  great  feast  of  the 
Election  in  former  times,  when  they  drank  the  new  Emperor's 
health  in  the  Romer-saal  at  Frankfort.  And  this  view  is  favoured 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  Hexham  and  Kiliun  spell  the  word 
roomer,  quite  distinct  from  the  verb  roemen,  but  agreeing  with 
Roome,  Rome. 

Sarce,  Scarce,  a  sieve.  In  Nares,  and  in  the  Dialect  Diet. 
The  etymology  given  by  Wedgwood,  and  adopted  in  the  Century 
Dictionary,  appears  to  be  right.  They  equate  it  with  the  mod. 
F.  sas,  a  sieve,  whence  sasser,  to  sift.  The  explanation  may  be 
that  the  a  was  long  in  0.  French  ;  see  saas  in  Godefroy.  The 
O.F.  aa  is  here  denoted  in  E.  by  ar,  though  the  r  is  intrusive. 
The  contrary  confusion  occurs  in  dace,  from  the  O.F.  dars.  The 
O.F.  saas  corresponds  to  the  mod.  Prov.  seas,  sedas,  Span,  cedazo, 
Ital.  staccio,  from  L.  saetdceum ;  from  saeta,  a  bristle,  as  noted  by 
Diez.  It  is  closely  allied  to  satin. 

Scholes.  In  the  description  of  the  Grene  Knight  (in  Sir  Gawayn, 
160),  we  are  told  that  he  had  spurs  of  bright  gold,  and  rode  with 
"  scholes  vuder  schankes  "  ;  which  has  not  been  explained.  The 
glossary  suggests  that  it  is  a  verb,  which  can  hardly-  be  the  case, 
or  that  it  is  an  error  for  shoes.  But  we  do  not  wear  shoes  under 
our  shanks.  If  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  man 
on  horseback,  the  only  things  that  he  can  have  under  his  shanks 
are  the  side-flaps  of  a  saddle,  or  whatever,  in  former  times, 
occupied  that  position.  I  suppose  that,  when  the  horse  was  armed 
as  well  as  the  man,  there  were  thin  plates  in  such  a  posifion,  with 
a  cloth  between  the  plate  and  the  horse's  back.  Something  there 
must  have  been  to  keep  the  leg-armour  from  galling  the  horse. 
I  therefore  take  schole  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  mod.  Swed. 
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skolla,  a  lamina,  a  thin  plate,  usually  of  iron.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  the  G.  scholle  in  eis-scholle,  a  flake  of  ice,  erdscholle,  a  clod  of 
earth,  or,  dialectally,  a  slice  of  cut  turf.  It  is  related  to  shell 
and  scale  •  and  scholes  may  be  understood  as  meaning  scales,  or 
even  flaps ;  for  the  reference  in  the  sense  is  to  the  shape,  not 
to  the  material.  Indeed,  the  Du.  schol  not  only  means  a  flake  of 
ice,  or  a  clod  of  earth,  but  the  fish  called  a  plaice ;  simply  owing 
to  its  shape ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  G.  scholle.  Cf.  Lowl.  Sc. 
shool,  to  shell. 

Sigh.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  our  sigh  and 
the  A.S.  slcan,  of  which  the  pt.  t.  was  sac.  This  A.S.  sican  is  now 
represented  by  the  prov.  E.  sike.  The  origin  of  sigh  is  pointed 
out  in  Mayhew's  O.E.  Phonology,  §  814,  as  being  a  back-formation 
from  the  M.E.  pt.  t.  sigh-te.  This  last  form  arose  from  slcan 
being  treated  as  a  weak  verb,  so  that  the  pt.  t.  became  sikede, 
contracted  to  *slkde,  *sikte,  and  thence  to  sighte,  because  kt 
regularly  became  ght  in  Early  English ;  see,  for  instance,  Leighton 
in  the  N.E.D.  The  forms  are  well  illustrated  from  P.  Plowman, 
B.  xviii.  263,  C.  xxi.  276,  where  the  various  readings  give  us  the 
forms  syked,  si}te,  and  (by  a  new  formation  from  the  new  infin. 
si]en}  also  sij-ede,  sijh-ede,  syh-ede.  , 

Slab.  We  have  in  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  32,  the  line : — "  Make  the 
gruel  thick  and  slab,"  i.e.  thick,  viscous.  The  E.D.D.  has  slab, 
thick,  viscous,  slimy.  I  can  find  no  example  of  slab  as  an  adjective 
in  any  foreign  language  except  in  Middle  Danish ;  Kalkar  gives 
the  Mid.  Dan.  slab,  slippery,  allied  to  slabber,  mire. 

It  is  obviously  derived  from  the  second  grade  of  the  Icel.  strong 
verb  sleppa,  to  slip,  pt.  t.  slapp,  pp.  slyppinn.  Hence  the  word  is 
of  Scand.  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  verb  with  the  sense 
'  slip  '  appears  in  three  distinct  forms  and  conjugations ;  with  the 
infinitives  *sleipan-(sllpan) ;  Goth,  sliupan ;  and  0.  Norse  sleppa. 
Even  the  verb  to  sleep  seems  not  remote,  from  the  A.S.  slapan. 
Cf.  the  Latin  forms  lubl  and  lubricus. 

Sleave,  Sleave-silk.  The  origin  of  these  words  has  not  been 
clearly  made  out.  The  original  form  is  sleace,  meaning  a  tangle, 
an  entanglement,  a  sense  still  common  in  our  dialects ;  see  E.D.D. 
Hence  Shakespeare's  phrase  is  quite  correct :  "  Sleep,  that  knits 
up  the  ravelled  sleace  of  care,"  i.e.  the  twisted  entanglement. 
The  word  is  not  English,  but  High  German.  "We  must  have  got  it 
from  a  Low  G.  source,  such  as  slave,  slofe,  given  by  Koolman  as 
E.  Friesic.  But  this  is  merely  borrowed  from  G.  schldufe,  which, 
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according  to  Kluge,  is  an  older  form  of  the  mod.  G.  schleife,  a  loop, 
a  knot,  originally  a  slip-knot.  And  the  reason  why  it  has  not 
properly  been  explained  is,  I  believe,  that  the  true  vowel-sound 
was  not  perceived.  The  Low  G.  o,  G.  au,  are  derived  from  au, 
the  second  grade  of  the  O.H.G.  to,  so  that  the  root-verb  is  the 
O.H.G.  sliofan,  cognate  with  the  Goth,  sliupan,  to  slip,  as  Kluge 
explains.  Hence  the  real  Low  G.  form  of  sleave  is  not  the  High 
G.  form  slave  (with  v  from  /),  but  slope,  which  is  duly  given 
in  the  Bremen  Worterbuch,  and  explained  as  a  running-knot  or 
slip-knot ;  and  the  following  example  is  given  :  de  Slope  is  in  enen 
knutten  tagen,  i.e.  the  slip-knot  is  drawn  into  a  real  knot. 

Sot.  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  whether  the  word  sot  is  of 
Teutonic  origin  or  not.  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  with 
Franck,  that  it  is  so ;  and  that  the  English  form  sot  is  of  native 
origin.  Toller  gives  four  quotations  for  it ;  but  we  find  it  already 
existing  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound  in  the  Charters  as  early 
as  901  ;  see  sot-ceorl  in  Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  ii.  242,  iii.  309. 
Gallee  notes  that  it  occurs  early  in  0.  Low  German.  Franck 
notes  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  weak 
grade  of  a  Teutonic  root  *swet,  which  occurs  in  the  Du.  zicetten, 
to  tattle,  to  bounce,  brag,  i.e.  to  talk  foolishly ;  whilst  the  second 
grade  *swat.  appears  in  the  E.  Fries,  swat,  swagger,  boastf illness, 
and  in  the  G.  seJucatzen,  to  tattle,  to  chatter.  If  this  be  right,  Ijhe 
note  of  a  sot  was  his  empty  and  boastful  talk.  The  Irish  suthan, 
a  booby,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  English.  Thurneysen 
(p.  83)  regards  it  as  not  Celtic. 

Stalemate.  Bacon,  in  his  12th  essay  On  Boldness,  uses  the 
word  stale  alone.  He  says:  "they  stand  at  a  stay;  like  a  stale 
at  Chesse,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stirre." 
I  find  no  satisfactory  explanation;  and,  indeed,  Cotgrave  merely 
explains  estal  as  "  a  stall  where  wares  are  laid  and  shewed  to  be 
sold."  But  the  term  is  no  doubt  of  some  antiquity,  though 
Stratmann  gives  no  reference  for  it.  The  sense  readily  appears 
when  we  look  out  the  O.F.  estal  in  Godefroy.  He  shows  that 
it  often  meant  precisely  a  fixed  position,  like  the  M.E.  stal.  Thus 
Layamon,  in  1.  1671,  tells  us  of  a  furious  attack  made  upon  some 
Frenchmen  by  the  Trojans,  wherein  three  thousand  men  were 
killed;  but  "  nothelas  heo  stal  makeden,"  i.e.  nevertheless  they 
held  their  ground,  and  never  budged.  So  in  Godefroy  we  find 
estal,  a  fixed  position  ;  prendre  estal,  to  take  up  a  fixed  position 
to  await  an  attack  ;  se  mettre  a  estal,  to  stop  short ;  muer  estal, 
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to  change  one's  position,  to  budge ;  partir  Vestal,  to  give 
way ;  en  estal,  d  estal,  tout  d  estal,  in  the  same  place,  in  a  firm 
position  ;  estre  d  estal,  se  tenir  d  estal,  to  stand  firm ;  and  so  on. 
Such  phrases  are  very  old  ;  already  in  the  Chanson  du  Roland, 
2139,  we  have  id  prendrai  estal,  here  I  will  stop;  and  in  1.  1108, 
Nus  remeindrum  en  estal,  en  la  place,  we  will  remain  fixed  to  the 
spot,  firm  in  our  place.  These  usages  make  it  clear  that  the  phrase 
stale,  as  applied  to  a  mate  at  chess,  was  equivalent  to  the  O.F. 
d  estal,  or  en  enstal,  in  a  fixed  position,  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  budge.  There  is  no  further  difficulty  as  to  the  etymology. 
The  O.F.  estal  was  really  a  sb.,  being  derived  from  the  O.H.G. 
stal,  cognate  with  the  E.  stall.  The  phrase  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  English,  and  the  foreign  Dictionaries  are  very  shy  of  noticing 
it.  Thus  the  German  Dictionaries  give  the  G.  word  as  matt, 
which  really  means  check-mate ;  the  Span.  Diet,  similarly  gives 
mate.  A  rather  early  quotation  for  stale  occurs  in  Montgomery's 
poem  of  the  Cherrie  and  the  Slae  (pr.  in  1597),  1.  216:— "For 
vnder  cure  I  gat  sik  cJiek,  Quhilk  I  micht  nocht  remuif  nor  nek 
Bot  eyther  stall  or  mait";  where  nek  means  'prevent/  and  Sot 
means  '  without.'  Mr.  Harold  Murray  kindly  tells  me  that  stale 
is  an  English  term,  and  was  used  without  the  addition  of  mate 
till  1800  ;  and  that  patt  is  the  usual  continental  term  at  the  present 
day.  The  latter  is  given  in  the  N.E.D.  as  patt,  first  appearing 
in  English  in  1735.  It  is  derived  from  Ital.  patto,  an  agreement, 
hence  '  a  drawn  game,'  from  L.  pactum,  a  pact.  Mr.  Murray  also 
sends  me  a  quotation  for  the  A.F.  estaler,  to  stop  or  bring  to 
a  standstill,  which  is  the  verb  derived  from  the  sb.  estal  above. 
The  adj.  stale,  not  fresh,  is  a  closely  connected  word,  and  derived 
from  the  same  O.F.  sb.  estal  in  a  very  different  sense,  viz.,  a  stall 
or  trestle  where  things  were  exposed  for  sale  ;  when  too  long 
exposed,  they  were  said  to  be  stale,  because  they  reminded  one  too 
much  of  the  stall. 

Sturdy.  Certainly  from  the  M.E.  sturdy,  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  rash  or  reckless ;  and  so  from  the  O.F.  estourdi,  also  used 
in  the  same  sense,  though  it  also  means  amazed,  or  even  knocked 
down  or  knocked  over,  which  may  have  been  the  original  sense. 
The  attempts  to  derive  this  O.F.  word  from  Latin  are  unsatisfactory. 
Much  better  is  the  derivation  favoured  by  Kb'rting  from  a  Teut. 
type  *sturtjan,  represented  by  the  Du.  storten,  G.  stiirzen,  to 
precipitate,  overthrow ;  which  are  probably  allied  to  E.  start 
and  startle. 
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Swig.  The  only  reasonable  hint  I  can  find  as  to  swig  is  in  the 
Century  Diet.,  where  it  is  suggested  that  swig  may  be  connected 
.with  the  Icel.  svelgja,  to  swallow.  There  are  two  main  difficulties 
(1)  as  to  the  vowel;  and  (2)  as  to  the  loss  of  I.  As  to  the  latter, 
Aasen's  Norw.  Diet,  gives  svelgja,  to  swallow,  to  gulp,  with  a  note 
that  in  Ssetersland  and  Telemarken  (in  the  S.  of  Norway)  the  form 
used  is  svcegje,  with  a  weak  past  tense  svcegde,  so  that  the  I  is  here 
dropped. 

There  is  a  further  possible  argument  in  the  fact  that  Aasen 
also  gives  the  sb.  svalg,  with  a  note  that  in  Telemarken  it  is 
pronounced  svag,  meaning  not  only  the  swallow  or  gullet,  but  also 
precisely  a  mouthful,  a  gulp,  or  as  much  as  one  can  swallow  at 
once;  which  answers  fairly  to  our  phrase  "to  take  or  to  have 
a  swig."  In  Middleton's  play  of  The  Changeling,  A.  iv.  sc.  1, 
Diaphanta  says  : — "  But  one  sivig  more,  sweet  madam." 

I  merely  give  these  as  notes ;  I  cannot  say  that  the  etymology 
is  established. 

Tag,  Teg,  a  yearling  sheep  ;  E.D.D.     Cf.  Swed.  tacka,  a  ewe. 

Tun,  a  large  barrel.  All  the  best  authorities  derive  tun  from 
the  Late  L.  tunna,  a  cask,  found  in  the  fifth  century.  Stokes  and 
Macbain  derive  this  Late  L.  form  from  a  Celtic  form  *tunnd,  a  skin, 
as  it  is  well-known  that  the  original  receptacles  for  wine  were 
wine-skins.  This  Celtic  type  is  clearly  represented  by  the  mod. 
Irish  tonn,  W.  tonn,  skin  ;  and  the  same  form  occurred  in  Gaelic, 
but  is  now  obsolete. 

I  draw  attention  to  this  because  it  seems  to  illustrate  a  passage 
in  Alfred's  Orosius,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  72,  1.  30,  where  we  are  told  that 
a  servant  of  Cyrus  attempted  to  swim  over  a  great  river  mid  tioam 
tyncenum,  i.e.  by  the  aid  of  two  inflated  skins.  The  A.S.  tyncen  is 
tentatively  translated  in  Toller  by  '  barrel '  or  '  bladder  ' ;  but  it  is 
really  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin  or  Celtic  tunna,  and  means  '  small 
skin.'  The  interesting  point  is  that  the  passage  of  a  river  by  men 
who  support  themselves  by  help  of  inflated  skins  is  actually  repre- 
sented on  the  Nineveh  sculptures ;  see  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  by 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  p.  249 ;  and  Ralph's  book  on  Swimming  tells  us 
that  the  practice  still  exists  in  the  East.  Some  men  use  but  one 
skin,  which  is  placed  beneath  them;  but  this  requires  an  accurate 
poise,  as  on  a  bicycle,  lest  it  should  slip  from  under  you.  Two 
skins  give  a  support  like  that  of  a  tricycle. 

Tup,  a  ram;  Tup-cat,  a  tom-cat;  E.D.D.  Cf.  Swed.  tupp, 
a  cock;  Norw.  topp,  a  cock  (Ross). 
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Wassail.  Very  little  information  about  the  famous  word  wassail 
is  to  be  had  from  Stratmann,  who  merely  refers  to  Havelok, 
where  the  sb.  wesseyl  occurs  at  1.  1246,  and  the  vb.  wesseylen> 
wosseylen  at  11.  1737,  2098.  As  the  verb  is  derived  from  the 
sb.,  all  that  we  have  to  reiy  upon  for  the  ultimate  etymology  is 
the  sb.  wesseyl,  which  seems  to  be  a  Norman  spelling.  I  have 
already  noted  that  in  the  Royal  "Wills,  ed.  J.  Nichols,  p.  115, 
we  find  "  un  hanap  dargent  appellez  wassail,"  a  silver  cup  called 
wassail  ;  A.D.  1382  ;  and  that  the  word  occurs  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  where  we  find  Rowena  saying  to  Vortigern :  "  Louerdf 
king,  washayl,"  1.  2514  (v.r.  washail,  wassaile,  wasseyl};  see  also 
11.  2517,  2522.  Here  we  have  washayl  correctly  used  as  a  form 
of  salutation.  But  there  is  a  much  older  account  in  Layamon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  175-6;  which  records  the  forms  of  salutation,  viz. 
"Leofue  freond,  was  hail;  the  other  sasrS  drinc  hail"  i.e.  "Dear 
friend,  was  hail;  the  otber  saith,  drinc  hail"  We  may  here 
note  that  the  later  text  has  wassail  as  one  word.  As  Layamon 
was  translating  from  Wace,  we  find  the  true  original  passage  in 
the  edition  of  Wace  by  Dr.  H.  Andresen,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  where 
the  story  is  duly  given,  with  the  spelling  weisseil,  or,  as  one  MS. 
has  it,  wesse  heil  (an  obvious  error  for  wes  heil].  These  Norman 
forms  do  not  rightly  represent  the  A.S.  wes  hdl,  but  rather  its 
0.  Norse  equivalent  *wes  heill  (with  wes  for  ves,  tbe  old  form  of 
ver,  be  thou) ;  cf.  the  0.  Saxon  wes  hel.  The  0.  Saxon  wes 
occurs  in  the  Heliand,  1.  5604  ;  but  is  also  spelt  wis ;  and  in 
the  Heliand,  1.  259,  the  Latin  salutation  Aue  Maria  is  given  as 
Hel  wis  thu,  Maria,  where  the  A.S.  version  has  Hal  wes  thu, 
Luke,  i.  28 ;  see  my  article  in  N.  and  Q.  10th  S.  iii.  455.  See 
Be  in  N.E.D.,  p.  716,  col.  3,  and  Hail,  adj.,  in  the  same. 

Yaspen,  Yespen,  Gowpen.  The  E.D.D.  gives  yaspen,  yespen, 
a  double  handful,  as  much  as  can  be  held  in  both  hands  together; 
and  gowpen  in  the  same  sense.  See  Gowpen  in  N.E.D.,  where  there 
is  a  cross-reference  to  Yespen.  It  is  worth  while  just  to  note  that 
these  words  are  almost  identical,  being  from  the  same  root,  and 
only  differing  in  the  suffix.  Gowpen  is  from  Icel.  gaupn,  f.,  a 
double  handful,  from  the  base  gaup-.  This  gaup-  =  A.S.  geap, 
open,  expanded,  coincident  as  to  form  with  geap,  the  second  grade 
of  the  root-verb  geop-an,  to  take  up,  receive.  From  the  base  geap-, 
with  the  fern,  suffix  -s-on-,  we  obtain  a  Teut.  type  *gaup-s-on-, 
A.S.  *geap-se,  f.,  represented  by  M.E.  yep-se,  pi.  yepsen,  which 
appears  in  Wright's  Vocab.  i.  147  (miswritten  thepsene],  to- 
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translate  the  A.F.  pi.  galeynes,  i.e.  double  handfuls.  By  metathesis, 
we  have  M.E.  yespe,  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  537,  s.v.  ^elspe,  which  is 
an  abnormal  form  ;  and  Way  notes  that  Cotgrave,  s.v.  jointee,  has : 
"a  double  handful;  in  some  countries  of  England  it  is  called 
a  yeaspen,  in  others,  a  goppenfull  of."  The  word  is  very  widely 
spread  :  cf.  E.  Fries,  gapse,  gepse  ;  Low  G.  gopse  (Bremen),  Low  G. 
gespe,  gepse  (Liibben),  O.H.G.  coufana,  goufana  (Schade),  Bavar. 
gauffen,  gaujfel  (Schmeller),  Swed.  gopen. 
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By  the  Rev.  Professor  SKEAT. 

AT  various  dates,  from  1882  to  1906,  I  have  contributed  Notes 
on  certain  English  Etymologies  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society.  A  large  number  of  these  were  reprinted  in  my 
book  entitled  "  Notes  on  English  Etymology,"  and  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1901,  a  few  being  suppressed  that  were  found 
to  be  valueless. 

Since  that  date  more  Notes  of  the  same  kind  have  annually 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  for  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906, 
so  that  they  are  now  rather  numerous  and  much  scattered.  The 
folio  wing,  index  is  intended  to  show  at  a  glance  where  each  note 
may  be  found. 

Some  words  have  been  discussed  more  than  once,  but  the 
information  conveyed  concerning  them  has  usually  been  different. 
In  a  very  few  cases  a  note  has  unfortunately  been  repeated  by 
oversight,  for  which  I  apologise.  The  worst  case  is  the  note  on 
'ledger,'  which  was  discussed  in  1903,  and  again  in  1905,  in  almost 
identical  terms,  but  the  article  only  occupies  six  lines. 

The  following  index  is  given  in  a  much  abbreviated  form  to  save 
space,  but  can  easily  be  made  use  of  by  any  who  will  kindly  glance 
at  the  explanation  here  given. 

The  following  is  the  meaning  of  the  italic  letters  given  in  the 
Index. 


a. 
b. 
e. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
9- 
h. 
i. 

j- 
k. 

A  note  on  "  surround  ' 
Word-list  in  the  same, 
"Word-list  in  the  same, 
The  same,  1885-6-7; 
The  same,  1885-6-7  ; 
1888-90;  p.  1. 
1888-90;  p.  150. 
1888-90  ;  p.  284. 
1891-4;  p.  132. 
1891-4;  p.  135. 
1891-4;  p.  359. 

'  ;  printed  in  the  Transactions,  1882-4  ;  p.  247. 
1885-6-7;  p.  1. 
1885-6-7;  p.  75. 
p.  283. 
p.  690. 
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L     1899-1902;  p.  261. 

0.  Paper  read  on  May  4,  1900  ;  not  printed  in  the  Transactions.  (These 
few  words  can  only  be  found  (together  with  a  few  more)  in  my  Notes  on 
English  Etymology,  Oxford,  1901  ;  which  also  contains  nearly  all  in 
the  lists  noted  above.  But  the  following  have  been  printed  since.) 

m.    1899-1902;  p.  651. 

n.     1903-6 ;  p.  145. 

p.     1903-6;  p.  1 60. 

q.     1903-6 ;  p.  247. 

r.     1903-6;  p.  359. 

s.  See  Index  of  English  Words  derived  from  Mexican  in  the  Transactions, 
1888-90  ;  p.  149.  Also  the  list  of  English  words  derived  from  West- 
Indian,  on  the  same  page. 

t.  See  Index  including  words  of  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  origin  in  the 
Transactions,  1885-6-7 ;  p.  96. 

I  omit  o  •  to  avoid  confusion  with  0.  Some  words  are  discussed 
twice ;  in  such  a  case,  I  give  both  references. 

I  regret  that  some  of  the  notes  are  incorrect,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  the'se  is  not  large.  Several  are 
right  and  have  been  made  use  of. 

W.'AY.  s. 


Abos,  k,  acajou,  s,  accompliment,  n,  accoutre,  b  (p.  2),  agouti,  s, 
aiz,  0,  aker,  k,  alaun  (alaunt),  j,  alchemistre,  I  (p.  3),  alpaca,  t, 
amaze,  e,  ananas,  I,  anatta  (annotto),  s,  andiron,  I,  angard,  q, 
areimen,  0,  artichoke,  e,  askaunces,  «',  atone,  e,  awp,  r,  axolotl,  s. 

Bandalore,  r,  bantel,  r,  barbecue,  s,  barge,  c,  barrister,  b  (p.  3), 
baste  (1),  0,  baste  (2),  0,  baste,  p,  bat  (I),/  bat  (2),  c,  battel,  r, 
batten,  r,  battle  (adj.},  r,  battlement,  c,  bedene,  i,  beef -eater,  c, 
beggar,  j,  beltane,  0,  berth,  q,  bewray,  c,  bezique,  b,  big,  m,  birr,  q, 
blaze,  d,  blet,  </,  blot,  0,  blotch,  0,  blue,  c,  bluff,  d,  boast,  m,  q, 
boat,  n,  boatswain,  I,  bonfire,  d,  boose,  k,  booty,  d,  bore,  I,  borken,  k, 
borstall,  r,  botargo,  d,  e,  box  (Christmas),  d,  brag,  m,  braid,  d, 
brake,  r,  breast-summer  (bressomer),  c,  bredes,  k,  brisket,  m, 
bronze,  O,  brook,  /,  buccaneer,  s,  bud,  0,  buffet,  y,  buggy,  g, 
bugle,  m,  build,  d,  0,  bulk,  I,  bull,  c,  bullace,  0,  bull-dog,  I, 
bump,  I,  bun,  0,  bunney,  q,  burly,  0,  bush,  r,  buskin,  r. 

Cacao,  *,  cacique,  s,  cack,  /,  cad,  d,  calf,  I,  campion,  m,  canard, 
m,  cannibal,  e,  s,  canoe,  e,  s,  cant,  i,  canticle,  b  (p.  5),  cantilever, 
m,  caoutchouc,  b,  s,  cape,  q,  capibara,  s,  carminative,  e,  carnival, 
d,  carsar,  q,  cartridge,  b  (p.  4),  cashew-nut,  *,  cassava,  s,  catgut,  c, 
cat-in-the-pan,  I,  cayenne,  s,  cayman,  *,  ceiling  (cieling),  h,  cento, 
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p,  centronel,  p,  charter,  c,  chaudron,  e,  cheat,  e,  cheeta  (cheetah), 
e,  cheroot,  e,  chess,  h,  chete  (cheat),  i,  chevisaunce,  k,  chevron,  g, 
chilli,  s,  chime,  r,  chinampa,  8,  chocolate,  s,  chopine,  c,  chorister, 
b  (p.  3),  Christmas-box,  d,  chronicle,  b  (p.  5),  chum,  m,  chutny,  e, 
cieling,  h,  cinchona,  d,  cipres  (cypress),  c,  cistvaen,  c,  clever,  h, 
clipper,  0,  cloak,  0,  clog,  m,  clopping,  0,  cloves,  I,  cohle,  h,  q, 
cobra,  d,  e,  coca,  d,  cocker,  m,  cockney,  ff,  cockroach,  i,  cockshut, 
p,  coffer,  b  (p.  4),  cog,  I,  coke,  n,  cole,  /,  colibri,  s,  colleen,  e, 
collop,  I,  comely,  m,  compame,  i,  con  (1),  b,  condor,  t,  contango, 
m,  contraband,  d,  copaiba,  s,  copal,  «,  corrie,  I,  cosset,  h,  costrel,  h, 
cosy,  m,  cot  (cot-lamb),  h,  couchgrass,  p,  conguar,  s,  courser,  /, 
cowl,  i,  cowry,  e,  cowslip,  d,  coy  (see  cuye),  coyote,  s,  cozier,  /,  g, 
crack,  h,  craven,  m,  crayer  (craier,  craie,  cray),  h,  crease,  0, 
creel,  d,  e,  I,  creem,  I,  cresset,  g,  crewel,  q,  crimp,  q,  cross,  h, 
crow-bar,  d,  crowd,  d,  crucible,  *,  crumb,  I,  cudgel,  h,  I,  ciillis,  h, 
curare  (see  wourali),  curds,  n,  curl,  q,  curry,  e,  cury,  i,  cut,  /, 
cutter,  n,  cuttlefish,  m,  cuye  (coy),  s. 

Dacoit,  e,  daker-hen,  g,  dally,  0,  dandruff,  0,  dank,  /,  darn,  /, 
darnel,  /,  date  (of  the  palm-tree),  I,  davit,  d,  day,  g,  daze,  e, 
debut,  /,  decoped,  k,  decoy,  /,  decretistre,  b  (p.  2),  degare,  k, 
dell,  d,  derring-do,  /,  despot,  ff,  dich,  e,  dicker  (daykyr),  i,  diddle, 
m,  dingy,  e,  dirk,  j,  dismal,  /,  divinistre,  b  (pp.  2,  3),  dog,  /,  I,  q, 
dogger,  h,  doiley,  d,  doll,  d,  dolmen,  c,  dot,  h,  doublet,  d,  dowle, /, 
drain,  g,  drake,  m,  draught-house,  h,  draughts,  h,  dray,  k,  dream, 
g,  drivel,  g,  drown,  I,  drum,  e,  drudge,  m,  drumble,  m,  dub,  0, 
duck,  ff,  dude,  0,  duds,  d,  duffer,  d,  duller,  i,  dusk,  ff,  dye,  ff. 

Eager  (eagre),  I,  earnest,  /,  earnest,  m,  ease,  d,  eddy,  d,  eery 
(eerie),  d,  eggs,  n,  emerald,  p,  engle  (ingle),  ff,  entice,/,  Esquimaux, 
ff,  estreat,  d,  exhaust,  d,  eynes,  k,  eyot  (ait),  I. 

Fad,  /,  fadge,  m,  faggot,  m,  fake,  e,  faldstool,  h,  fallow  (2),  ff, 
fandango,  e,  fanteague,  h,  fat,  e,  fausere  (fasoure,  vasure),  k, 
feckless,  «',  feeze  (feaze,  pheeze),  d,  feon  (pheon),  /,  feraunt,  k, 
fester,  d,  fetish,  d,  feuter,  d,  feuterer,  d,  fever,  e,  fewte  (feute),  j, 
fib,  /,  fidget,  m,  filbert,  ff,  i,  firk,  h,  fit,  h,  fives,  h,  flabbergast,  h, 
flannel,  e,  flaunt,  m,  flaw,  h,  flimsy,  /,  flip,  ff,  flirt,  I,  flotsam,  /, 
flounder,  m,  flue,  m,  fly,  d,  fnatted,  k,  fodding,  k,  fog,  m,  foin,  /, 
fond,  I,  fool,  e,  forbears,  0,  forehead,  p,  frail,  n,  frampold,  I, 
freestone,  e,  fribble,  m,  frill,  /,  m,  frisk,  q,  fuatted,  k,  funk,  g, 
funnel,  0,  furl,  d,  furlong,  h,  futtocks,  c. 

Gallant,  h,  gallop,  I,  gallowglas,  c,  gambeson,  h,  gamboge,  d, 
gambol,  h,  game,  I,  gang,  g,  gargalize,  0,  garnep,  h,  gaudy 
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grene,  0,  gavial,  d,  gawky,  I,  gay,  h,  geek,  d,  gele,  k,  gessenen,  k, 
gewgaw,  I,  ghazul,  g,  ghoul,  h,  gigging,  h,  gite  (gyte),  h,  glaive,  I, 
glanders,  c,  glind,  r,  glory  (hand  of),  h,  gnu,  0,  gofish,  j, 
goluptious,  A,  n,  gooseberry,  g,  gorce,  /,  gourd,  A,  gourmand,  n, 
grampus,  0,  graze,  g,  greengage,  »,  griddle,  g,  n,  r,  grift,  *", 
gristle,  n,  grogram,  n,  groin,  0,  groom,  I,  grove,  n,  grummet  (see 
groom),  guanaco,  t,  guano,  t,  guava,  s,  guiacum,  *,  gull,  n,  gulp,  n, 
gurnard,  n. 

Hairiff,  e,  hale,  h,  ham,  n,  hammock,  «,  hamper,  I,  harlot,  n, 
harrawnte,  k,  hastelets,  g,  hatchet,  d,  haunch,  0,  havoc,  h,  hay,  d, 
hayriff,  e,  hayward,  e,  hazy,  q,  hedge,  e,  herb  ive,  A,  hernshaw 
(heronsew),  e,  hidalgo,  e,  himland,  k,  hitch,  w,  hobbledehoy,  d, 
hockday  (hokeday),  d,  hod,  m,  hog,  A,  m,  n,  holt,  e,  hone,  g, 
hope,  k,  hopple,  /,  hopscotch,  d,  horse-courser  (horse-scorcer),  /, 
huilpa,  r,  hurdygurdy,  c,  hurlyburly,  g,  hurricane,  *,  hurry,  e, 
husk,  0,  hutch,  /. 

Idle  (ydle),  j,  iguana,  *,  ill,  A,  inkle,  q,  inkling,  f,  inveigle,  d, 
ipecacuanha,  t,  irk,  n,  ive  (herb  ive),  A,  izzard,  0. 

Jack-of-the-clock,  n,  jag,  n,  jaguar,  t,  jalap,  #,  jane,  e,  jasper, 
^  (P-  5),  jay,  A,  jeer,  m,  jereed  (jerreed),  c,  jerked  beef,  t,  jerkin, 
n,  jetsam,/,  Jew's  harp,  c,  jibba,  0,  junk  (1),  c,  jupon,  d. 

Kelpie,  d,  kennel  (1),  d,  ker,  k,  keve,  k,  kick,  n,  kilderkin,  c, 
kill,  /,  kit,  n,  kite,  «,  kraal,  d. 

Lagoon,  d,  lake,  A,  lampas,  A,  lampers  (lawmpas),  A,  lancepesade 
(lanceprisado),  e,  landlubber,  0,  lanner  (lanneiet),  d,  lanyard,  d, 
larboard,  /,  latch,  A,  lauen,  k,  launch,  e,  laveer,  g,  laye,  k,  lay- 
figure,  e,  lea  (1),  A,  lea  (2)  (lee),  A,  league,  n,  ledger,  n,  q,  leet, 
g,  legistre,  b  (p.  2),  Lewisham,  0,  liana  (liane),  A,  lilt,  d,  lime- 
hound,  c,  limpet,  A,  lingo,  g,  n,  linn,  /,  lion,  0,  listre,  b  (p.  1), 
lither,  d,  llama,  t,  loach,  q,  loigne,  J,  loom,  c,  loon  (1)  (lown),  d, 
loop,  n,  loose,  <?,  lop,  r,  lorayn,  k,  lunes,  j,  luscious,  i,  lush,  0, 
lyddite,  0,  lyngell,  j. 

Macaw,  «,  maches,  k,  maguey,  «,  mahogany,  *,  maize,  «,  malapert, 
n,  manati,  «,  manchet,  0,  manciple,  b  (p.  6),  mandilion,  e,  mandril, 
/,  mane,  e,  mango,  e,  manioc,  «,  manito,  g,  mansell  (inasnel),  k, 
marabout  (marabou),  g,  marcasite,  g,  marchpane,  d,  marry  Gip,  A, 
marten,  h,  martingale,  n,  martlet,  e,  mascle,  e,  masuel  (see  mansell), 
maunder,  A,  may-weed,  A,  mazurka,  e,  mazzard,  A,  mean,  A, 
mean  it,  0,  meek,  r,  meese  (mees),  A,  melocotone,  A,  menial,  e, 
merelles,  g,  mes,  k,  mididone,  «',  milk,  A,  milliner,  d,  minx,  d, 
mistery,  j,  mite,  A,  mob,  d,  moccassin,  g,  moidore,  d,  moist,  », 
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molland,  h,  monnets,  h,  montanto  (montant),  A,  moo,  0,  moose,  g, 
motet,  n,  moy,  d,  moysoun,  j,  mug,  I,  mugwort,  q,  r,  mulatto,  g, 
mulligatawny,  e,  mundungus,  d,  mustang,  e,  musty,  n,  nmtchkin,  /. 

Nailbourn,  r,  nar-fish,  r,  nautch,  e,  neap,  q,  nenupher  (nuphar), 
g,  nest,  g,  news,  I,  nightshade,  0,  Nizam,  e,  node,  n,  noggin,  n, 
noose,  0,  nosegay,  e,  notch,  0,  not-pated,  h,  nullah,  e,  numbles,  /,  g. 

Obsidian,  /,  oca,  t,  occamy,  c,  ocelot,  *,  odam,  k,  ombre,  d, 
omelet,  h,  one,  d,  ornithology,  c,  orra,  e,  ostrich,  A,  oubit,/,  oust,  p, 
overweening,  p. 

Paddock,  d,  pail,  /,  paleis  (palis),  k,  Pall-mall,  d,  pampas,  t, 
pamper,  n,  pamphlet,  /,  pandours,  I,  papaw-tree,  «,  paramatta,  d, 
parasang,  g,  parch,  q,  parget,/,  parodie,/,  parramatta,  d,  participle, 
b  (p.  5),  partlet,  k}  partridge,  b  (p.  4),  pawn,  *',  pay,  I,  pear,  q, 
pearl,  n,  peccary,  0,  pechelyne,  k,  pedigree,  0,  peep,  I,  pentacle,  j\ 
peridote  (perydote),  j,  n,  pers,  h,  peruse,  0,  Peter-see-me,  I, 
petunia,  «,  pheeze,  d,  pheon,  /,  philosopher,  b  (p.  4),  picaninny 
(pickaninny),  h,  pickaback,  d,  pickle,  0,  pie,  i,  pilcrow,  d,  pile,  g, 
pillowbeer,  n,  pin,  e,  pinfold,  g,  pirogue,  s,  pisane,  k,  pixy,  0, 
plack,  g,  plash,  *,  plot  (1),  d,  poldavy,  p,  policy,  0,  polka,  e, 
polo,  e,  poltroon,  0,  pomander,  <?,  I,  pomet,  j,  pompelmoose  (pomple- 
moose),  A,  poncho,  0,  pony,  i,  q,  porter,  d,  posnet,  e,  I,  posset,  j, 
pot,  0,  pot  (to  go  to),  /,  potato,  «,  potenere,  k,  potwalloper,  0, 
pour,  0,  pourpoint  (purpoint),  0,  pray,  j,  prepense,  j,  principle, 
b  (p.  5),  prise  (prize),  d,  proffer,  n,  provender,  b  (p.  5),  prowl,  0, 
prune  (1),  n,  puddle,  0,  puggery,  e,  puke,  q,  pull,  h,  pulque,  s, 
puma,  t,  punch,  n,  puncheon,  0,  punt  (at  cards),  /,  purse,  /,  puss,  A, 
pyked,  k,  pyned,  k. 

Quagga,  0,  quandary,  0,  quassia,  A,  quean,  A,  quernes,  k, 
quert.j,  quill,  0,  quillet,^?,  quilt,  j,  quinine,  t,  quinsy,  0,  quip,  g, 
quiz,  e.  , 

Rabbit,  m,  q,  rack,  p,  racket,  q,  raddle,  q,  radevore,  k,  rail,  g,  *', 
raimen  (raymen),  0,  rancho  (ranch),  e,  rankle,  /,  rate,  e,  rathe,  q, 
reasty,  0,  recheat,  g,  recover  (recuperate),  r,  reel,  g,  reest  (rest), 
g,  refit,  A,  reheten,  j,  relay,  0,  relish,  0,  rencian,  j,  repudiate,  q, 
respice,  j,  reveille,  d,  A,  rezzle,  q,  ribbon,  0,  rid,  g,  rideled,  j, 
rigadoon,  p,  rigol,  A,  rill,  g,  rivelled,  /,  rivulet,  c,  roach,  i,  roam,  O, 
roan,  m,  n,  robbins,  A,  rogue,  r,  roistering,  b  (p.  3),  rother,  g, 
rum,  d,  e,  rummer,  r,  runt,  g,  rust,  g,  rye,  0. 

Sag,  p,  Sambo,  e,  samovar,  q,  sanap,  I,  sapajou,  s,  sarce  (scarce), 
r,  saunter,  b,  sausage,  b,  savannah,  d,  scabbard,  e,  scabious,  g, 
scale,  J,  scamble,  A,  scan,  b,  scavenger,  0,  scholes,  r,  scorch,  0, 
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scotch,  0,  scour,  h,  scraggy,  0,  screes,  0,  screw,  p,  scriddan,  0, 
scroyles,  d,  scruse,  p,  scur  (skirr),  h,  scutch,  0,  sennet,  d,  sequin, 
g,  sere,  g,  serif  (seriph,  ceriph),  I,  serval,  p,  service-tree,  b,  set,  I, 
shaddock,  A,  shah,  d,  share,  A,  shatter,  /,  shear-water,  q,  shingle, 
n,  shire,  h,  shoo,  q,  shrike,  n,  sigh,  r,  sigh- clout,  k,  silt,  p,  sirrah, 
p,  siskin,  p,  skellum,  d.  skirr,  h,  skirret  (skerret),  A,  slab,  r, 
slade,  p,  slamraerkin,  0,  slattern,  p,  sleave  (sleave-silk),  r,  sleazy, 
p,  sledge,  p,  sleigh,  «',  slush,  p,  slut,  p,  sraolt,  p,  snooze,  p,  snore, 
i,  snout,  p,  soak,/,  soarn,  0,  sophister,  b  (p.  3),  sophy,  g,  sounder, 
h,  souse  (sowse),  /,  sot,  r,  sowans,  p,  soy,  c,  spancel,  0,  sparver,  h, 
spigot,  p,  spree,  d,  sprint,  0,  spruce,  b,  stalemate,  r,  stalk,  e, 
stalwart,  h,  stammer,  h,  staniel,  /,  stele*,  k,  stencil,  p,  steward,  /, 
stivour,  k,  stockade,  I,  stodge,  «',  stook,  /,  p,  stop,  A,  I,  stoup 
(stoop),  c,  stour,  h,  strand,  n,  q,  struggle,  p,  stub,  d,  sturdy,  r, 
subdue,  0,  surround,  a,  swag,  p,  swan-hopping,  d,  swig,  r,  switch, 
p,  syllable,  b  (p.  5). 

Tag  (teg),  r,  talle  ne  in  tuch,  k,  tan,  q,  tankard,  I,  tapioca,  t, 
tapir,  t,  tare,  I,  tartan,  d,  tarrier,  n,  tassel  (1),  c,  tatter-demallion,  e, 
tattoo,  c,  taut,  j\  taw,  0,  tawdry,  b,  tayt,  k,  ted,  d,  teetotum,  b, 
teneling,  k,  ternes,  k,  terrier,  I,  testament,  q,  teueling,  k,  thacces,  k, 
theorbo,  g,  thief  (in  a  candle),  /,  thistle,  g,  threshold,  d,  thulged,  k, 
tiny,  0,  tipen,  k,  tit-tat-to,  0,  tobacco,  *,  tolu,  s,  tomato,  s,  topsy- 
turvy, d,  tornado,  I,  totez,  k,  toucan,  t,  tout,  c,  transom,  h,  tranter, 
J,  trashes,  k,  travertine,  e,  trayeres,  ;',  treacle,  b  (p.  5),  treasure,  b 
(p.  4),  treieted,  k,  troched,  k,  troth,  e,  truck,  0,  tucker,  d,  tufa,  e, 
tuffet,  q,  tuly,  0,  tun,  r,  tup,  r,  tutty,  g,  twiddle,  q,  twill,  0, 
twirl,  q,  twitch,  A,  Tybalt,  h,  typhoon,  d. 

Underway,  q,  unkek,  k,  upbraid,  q. 

Vade,  /,  vagrant,  e,  f,  h,  valance,  I,  vambrace,  d,  veranda 
(verandah),  e,  vewter,  /,  vicuna,  t,  vote,  0. 

Wall-eyed,  e,  wallop,  0,  wassail,  r,  watchet,  d,  wave,  g,  way- 
faring, g,  wayzgoose,  _/,  weak,  /,  wearish,  i,  wheedle,  I,  whicche,  /, 
whimbrel,  f,  whinyard,  d,  q,  whisky,  d,  wigwam,  g,  windlass,  e, 
windren,  k,  wishy-washy,  0,  wourali,  s,  writhe,  k. 

Yam,  g,  Yankee,  c,  yaspen  (yespen,  gowpen),  r,  yaw,  0,  yokel, 
e,  yucca,  *,  yuly,/. 
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Awl,  an  erroneous  explanation  disproved,  261  ;   its  true  history  traced,  263  : 

by  W.  A.  CRAIGIE,  M.A. 

BRADLEY,  Dr.  Henry,  a  suggested  emendation  in  Havelok,  163. 
CRAIGIE,  W.  A.,  the  correct  explanation  of  awl,  263. 

English  Dialect :  that  of  "Wiltshire,  as  heard  by  Dr.  KJEDEROVIST  in  the 
village  of  Pewsey,  about  12  miles  from  Devizes.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  pronunciation  of  Pewsey  villagers 
there  follows  an  index  of  about  2,000  words  or  phrases  spelt  normally 
and  as  pronounced  by  the  natives,  1-144. 

English  Etymology.  In  his  first  paper,  Notes  on  English  Etymology,  145-160, 
the  Eev.  Professor  SKEAT  deals  with  the  following  48  words : — 


accompliment 

grogram 

jerkin 

musty 

boat 

grove 

kick 

node 

coke 

gull 

kit 

noggin 

curds 

gulp 

kite 

pamper 

cutter 

gurnard 

league 

pillow-beer 

eggs 

ham 

ledger 

proffer 

frail  (of  figs) 

harlot 

lingo 

prune 

goluptious 

hitch 

loop 

punch. 

gourmand 

hog 

malapert 

shingle 

greengage 

irk 

martingale 

shrike 

griddle 

jack-of-the-clock 

moist 

strand 

gristle 

jag 

motet 

tarrier 

In  the  second  Notes  on  English  Etymology,  165-179,  Prof.  SKEAT  deals 


with  39  words: — 
baste 
cento 
centronel 
cockshut  time 
couch-grass 
emerald 
forehead 
oust 
overweening 


peridote 

poldavy 

quillet 

rack,  v. 

rigadoon 

roan 

sag 

screw 

scruse 

serval 


silt 

sirrah 

siskin 


slattern 

sleazy 

sled 

slush 

slut 

smolt 


snooze 

snout 

sowans 

spigot 

stencil 

stock 

struggle 

swag 

switch 


Prof.  SKEAT  adds  to  his  papers  Index  to  Notes  on  English  Etymology,  373-8. 
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Ghost-words.    Nearly  a  hundred  examples  are  given  of  what  Prof.  SKEAT 
has  named  Ghost-words,  180-201. 

Havelok  the  Dane,  emendations  proposed  by   Dr.  BRADLEY  and  by  Prof. 

Harold  LITTLEDALB,  161-163. 
KJEDEROVIST,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  Pewsey  Dialect,  1-144. 
LITTLEDALE,  Prof.  Harold,  a  suggested  emendation  in  Havelok,  161. 
Middle  Irish  Declension,  by  Prof.  J.  STRACHAN,  202-246. 
NAPIER,  Professor  A.  S.,  Old  English  Lexicography,  265-358. 

Old  English  Lexicography,  by  Professor  A.  S.  NAPIER.     The  words  dealt  with 
are  alphabetically  arranged,  265-335. 

Addenda,  also  alphabetically  arranged,  336-352. 

Appendix,  also  alphabetically  arranged,  353-358. 
Pewsey  (Wilts)  Dialect,  by  Dr.  KJEDERQVIST,  1-144. 
SKEAT,  Eev.  Prof.,  Notes  on  English  Etymology,  145-160, 165-179,  359-372. 

English  Etymologies,  247-260. 

Ghost-words,  180-201. 

STRACHAN,  Prof.  J.,  Middle  Irish  Declension,  202-246. 

"  Nominate  sive  Verbale,"  edited  by  the  Kev.  Professor  SKEAT,  with  lists  of 
words  used,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  separate  pagination,  1*-50*. 
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NOMINALE     SITE    VERBALE. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  SKEAT. 

WHILE  lately  examining  MS.  Ee.  4.  20  in  the  University  Library, 
which  contains  several  pieces  in  Anglo-French,  I  was  particularly 
interested  by  a  "  Nominale  siue  Verbale  in  Gallicis  cum  expositione 
eiusdem  in  Anglicis,"  which  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  copying 
out.  I  now  print  it  for  the  especial  use  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  as  it  obviously  contains  material  which  ought 
to  be  readily  accessible  to  them. 

It  may  be  that  a  large  number  of  the  terms  included  tell  us 
nothing  new.  That  the  F.  corps  means  body,  and  the  F.  teste 
means  heuede  or  head,  are  familiar  facts  ;  but  there  must  be  many 
other  equivalent  expressions  that  are  remarkable  or  rare,  either  as 
regards  the  French  or  the  English  name,  or  both.  For  example, 
the  very  first  line  not  only  gives  us  corps  and  teste,  but  the  more 
interesting  hanapel,  explained  by  Godefroy  as  meaning  (1)  a  small 
goblet,  dimin.  of  hanap,  and  (2),  figuratively,  a  skull.  The  M.E. 
for  'skull'  is  given  as  heuedpanne,  i.e.  head-pan.  The  N.E.D. 
duly  records  head-pan,  with  but  one  M.E.  example,  viz.  from 
"  Sir  Bevis." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  MS.  just  as  it  stands,  for  obvious 
reasons  ;  and  have  added  a  verbal  Index  of  the  French  and 
English  words  separately. 

I  have  numbered  the  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  the 
French  from  the  English.  In  the  original,  lines  1  and  2  are 
written  in  the  same  line,  but  with  a  break  between : — '  Corps  teste 
&  hanapel  .  .  Body  heuede  &  heuedpanne.'  It  is  best  to  count 
this  line  as  two. 

The  Nominale  begins  on  fol.  162  (formerly  133),  and  is  written 
in  double  columns ;  col.  2  begins  at  1.  93.  Fol.  162,  back,  begins 
with  1.  185,  and  col.  2  with  1.  275.  Fol.  163  begins  with  1.  369, 
and  col.  2  with  1.  436.  Fol.  163,  back,  begins  with  1.J524,  and 
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col.  2  with  1.  606.  Fol.  164  begins  with  1.  686,  and  col.  2  with 
1.  750.  Fol.  164,  back,  begins  with  1.  801,  and  col.  2  with  1.  847; 
and  after  1.  888  there  is  a  small  blank  space. 

On  the  back  of  fol.  208  occurs  a  piece  written  at  the  same 
time  or  very  soon  afterwards,  which  relates  to  the  14th  year  of 
Edward  III  (1340-1).  This  may  perhaps  indicate  the  date,  viz. 
about  A.D.  1340.  There  are  several  pieces  in  the  same  hand,  and 
the  scribe  was  probably  a  professional  scrivener,  whose  business 
was  to  make  copies.  Perhaps  we  may  conclude  that  this  Nominale 
here  exists  in  a  copy  made  about  1340  from  an  older  one,  possibly 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  text  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  Norman  scribe,  who  makes 
the  usual  mistakes.  We  may  note  here,  ear,  12;  hax,  ax,  537; 
Jielde,  old  age,  348.  Also  wan,  when,  134;  wilbarewe,  wheel- 
barrow, 218;  welus,  wheels,  866;  weston,  whet-stone,  513;  etc. 
He  has  trouble  over  ght  ;  as  in  lictith,  lighteth,  601  ;  dracte, 
draught,  880  ;  mygfh,  might,  282 ;  nouth,  nought,  370.  He  writes 
tk  for  t ;  ffoth,  goat,  725  ;  slethuth,  sleeteth,  585.  He  interchanges 
v  and  w  or  u;  hence  cove  is  'cow,'  721 ;  but  lowe  is  'love,'  298; 
cf.  schewes,  sheaves,  314.  Remarkable  forms  are  hookus,  oaks,  649; 
hw,  yew,  667.  He  actually  confuses  ]>  with  $ ;  as  in  yesschith, 
thrasheth,  120;  ^auynge,  thawing,  591.  The  third  person  singular 
ends,  impartially,  in  -eth,  -ith,  -uth,  -yth,  -us ;  and  the  pp.  in  -ed,  -id, 
-ud,  -ut  (206).  Note  the  contractions :  M.  =  man ;  "W.  =  woman ; 
F.  =  femme;  11.  84-402.  A  very  few  glosses  occur;  as  at  11.  261, 
380,  616,  715,  726,  734,  800.  At  the  last  reference  but  one, 
fe.  means  '  feminine,'  as  at  1.  726. 

The  scribe  has  even  sometimes  miswritten  the  French,  and  fails 
to  distinguish  between  n  and  u,  and  even,  at  times,  between  c  and 
t.  Of  a  few  forms  I  am  not  certain,  as  shown  by  the  mark 
indicating  a  query.  For  further  remarks  see  p.  27*. 

In  many  passages,  this  Nominale  resembles  the  treatise  of  Walter 
de  Bibbesworth  (Bibsworth),  printed  in  "Wright's  first  Volume  of 
Yocabularies,  pp.  142-174;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing, 
and  treats  of  matters  in  a  different  order.  By  way  of  similarity 
we  may  compare  the  following : — 

'  far  le  gel  nous  auons  glas 
Et  de  glas  vient  verglas ' ;  Nominate,  576. 

'  Pur  le  gele  nous  awomus  glas, 
Et  pluvye  e  gele  fount  vereglas' ;   W.  de  £.,  p.  160. 
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The  order  of  matters  is  so  different  that  I  here  subjoin  a  brief 
Table  of  Contents  of  the  Nominale,  with  references  to  the 
corresponding  pages  in  "Wright's  text.  I  only  give  the  principal 
categories ;  there  are  others  included  within  these,  owing  to  the 
discursive  habits  of  the  writer. 

1.  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  1-76  ;  Wrt.,  pp.  144-8. 

2.  Natural  noises  and  Actions  of  Men  and  Women ;  77-422. 

3.  Assemblies;  423-7. 

4.  Of  building  a  house ;  428-483;  Wrt.,  pp.  169,  170. 

5.  Utensils;  484-563;  Wrt.,  pp.  156-8,  170-2. 

6.  Winds  and  storms ;  564-603;  Wrt.,  p.  160. 

7.  Of  breaking  things  ;  604-615;  Wrt.,  p.  172. 

8.  A  few  puns ;  618-633  ;  Wrt.,  p.  145. 

9.  Some  red  things  ;  634-645;  Wrt.,  p.  153. 

10.  Of  trees;  646-693;  Wrt.,  pp.  162-3. 

11.  Of  beasts;  694-741;  Wrt.,  p.  166. 

12.  Noises  of  beasts ;  742-761;  Wrt.,  p.  152. 

13.  Herds  of  beasts ;  762-774;  Wrt.,  p.  151. 

14.  Of  birds;  775-821;  Wrt.,  pp.  164-5. 

15.  Flocks  of  birds ;  821-835;  Wrt.,  p.  151. 

16.  Noises  of  birds;  836-852. 

17.  Parts  of  a  plough  and  cart ;  853-888  ;  Wrt.,  pp.  167-9. 

[from  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Ee.  4.  20,  fol.  162  (133).] 

Nominale  sine  Verbale  in  Gallic^  cum 
expos^/one  eiusdem  in  Anglicis 

Corps  teste  et1  hanapel 

Body  heuede  and 2  heuedpanne 
Et  p[e]il3  cresceant  sur  la  peal 

And  her<?  growe[n]de  on  the4  skyn  4 

Toup  canel  et  ceruel 

Toppe  tey  and  the  brayne 
Greue  fouwtayne  et  haterel 

Sched  molde  and  sculle  8 

Col  venoun  et  fossolet 

Nekke  faxwax  and  nekkehole 
Lapet  oraile  et  molet 

Dewelappe  here  and  herehole  12 

1  &  is  used  throughout  for  et. 

2  &  is  used  throughout  for  and. 

3  Second  letter  erased,  and  third  indistinct. 

4  ye  is  used  for  J>e  throughout,  and  yt  for  fat.     I  print  th  where  y  is  written 
for  ]?  in  other  words. 


4*  NOMINALE    SIVE    VERBALE. 

Frount  face  et  surcils 

Forhede  visage  and  browes 
Oiel  paupers  purnel  et  cils 

The  eelede  appul  and  bryn  16 

Albume  del  oiel  et  chacie 

"Whyte  of  the  ee  and  gounde 
Nes  tendrouw  et  narie 

Nose  gristul  and  nose-thurles  20 

lowe  temples  et  iernoun 

Cheke  ^onewonges  and  here-liste 
Barbe  bouche  et  mentouw 

Berde  mouthe  and  chyn  24 

Leuere  bas  et  machelers 

Nether-lippus  and  chaules 
Leuere  susane  et  messelers 

Ouer-lippe  and  wangtethe  28 

lungyues  et  palet 

Gomes  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
Dentz  foreynz  lange  et  filet 

Forteth  tungtf  and  strynge  32 

Gorge  gule  et  forcele 

7%rote-bolle  and  canel-bon 
Pys  peitrine  et  mamelle 

Brest  brestbon  and  tete  36 

Ventre  hynes  et  vmbil 

"Wombe  schere  and  nauele 
Quyces  genoil  et  penoil  (sic) 

Thees  kne  and  flank  40 

Vyt  coyloun  et  furchure 

Pyntul  ballok  and  greynes 
Garet  lambe  et  la  sure 

Hawme  legg^  and  the  calf  44 

Taloura  pee  plaunte  et  kyuyl 

Hele  fot  bal  and  ancle 
Vngle  ele  et  vrtil 

Nayle  angenayle  and  too  48 

Nages  reynz  et  costeez 

Buttokkes  lyndes  and  ribbes 
Dos  eschyne  et  custez 
*Bak  bakbon  and  sydes  52 


NOMINALE    SIVE   VERBALE.  5* 

Espaules  hussel  et  bras 

Schulders  armehole  and  arme 
Cov  ne  coute  ne  lerrai  pas 

"Wriste  elbowo  ne  schal  I  leue  56 

Pouce  poynouw  et  les  meyns 

Thoumbe  knokil  and  the  handes 
Deiez  cieles  et  galeyns 

Fyngres  wortwales  and  jespons  60 

Claie  paume  et  poyne 

Bak  louf  and  handefulle 
Poyn  poucere  et  paumee 

Fuste  vnche  and  spanne  64 

Dedeynz  le  ventre  de  checun 

Inwyth  the  wombe  of  man 
Est  coer  foie  et  pomoiw 

Is  herte  lyner  and  longes  68 

Espleen  bowelles  fel  et  reinoiw 

Milte  Marines  galle  and  kedeney 
Estomak  nerues  enuyroun 

Mawe  senues  aboute  72 

Veynes  rate  et  farsue 

Veynes  mygge  and  mydreme 
Vessie  sang  et  chare  crue 

Bleddere  blode  and  rawe  flesch  76 

De  la  noyse  et  des  faitz  qe 

howme  naturelment  fait 

Homme  parle  et  espire 

Man  spekyth  and  vndyth  80 

Fewme  teiwge  et  suspire 

"Womaw  pantyth  and  sykyth 
Homme  bale  et  babeie 

M.  drauelith  and  wlaflfyth  84 

F.  bale  et  bleseie 

W.  galpyth  and  wlispyth 
Howme  nause  et  nassie 

M.  snyffyth  and  snyuelith  88 

F.  belt  et  mange  mye 

"W.  drynkyth  and  etyth  cromw« 
Homme  cyngulte  et  sussie 

M.  belkyth  and  gronyth  92 


NOMINALE    SITE    VERBALE. 

F.  bale  et  sossie  [col.  2] 

W.  hoppith  and  karith 
Homme  raache  et  loreie 

M.  chewith  and  jeskith  96 

F.  transglute  et  ferueie  (sic] 

W.  swolewith  and  mysgoth 
Howme  dort  et  soimgo 

M.  slepith  and  dremyth  100 

F.  lesche  et  rounge 

"W.  likkith  and  gnawith 
Howme  fowe  warence 

M.  delueth  madyr  104 

F.  gemele  et  tence 

W.  momelith  and  chidith 
Howme  fiert  et  combate 

M.  smytith  and  fictith  108 

F.  est  pute  la  gent  flate 

W.  is  hore  the  folke  flaterith 
Hownne  fauche  de  pr<?  andene 

M.  mawith  of  mede  a  swath  112 

F.  de  berbit  touwde  leyne 

W.  of  schepe  clippith  wulle 
Howame  borde  fende  et  table  sye 

M.  cleuyth  the  borde  and  sawith  116 

F.  ble  sye  et  fenz  esparplie 

W.  scheruth  come  and  muk  spredith 
Howme  ble  vente  et  bate 

M.  corne  wyndevvith  and  jresschith  (sic)         120 
F.  pw  areste  dorge  grate 

"W.  for  awne  of  barly  clawith 
Homme  de  curreie  est  cente 

M.  -with  a  thonge  is  gurde  124 

F.  tistre  drap  et  teynt 

"W.  weuyth  clothe  and  letyth 
Homme  chauntaunt  relemewt  plue[r]t 

Syngyng*  man  silden  weputh  128 

F.  veugle  a  pareie  ahurt 

Blynde  woman  hurtith  to  wal 
Howzme  plede  et  toile  pur  glebe 

M.  motith  and  striuyth  for  rit  of  kyrke         132 


NOMINALE    SIVE   VERB  ALE.  7* 

F.  cauke  qwant  fait  glebe 

W.  tredith  wan  a  makyth  a  clot 
Howme  forge  fer  et  qwiuere 

M.  smethuth  Irun  and  copwr  136 

F.  vse  nase  et  criuere 

"W.  weruth  seue  [or  sene]  and  riddell 
Homme  chace  tessouw  et  leuer 

M.  huntith  brokke  and  har<?  140 

F.  iungyues  couere  de  leuwe 

W.  gomes  helith  w«tA  the  lippe 
Homme  vende  eyre  par  la  liiwe 

M.  selluth  wax  by  the  pounde  144 

F.  enprmt  enfant  sur  liuere 

W.  lernyth  chylde  on  boke 
Homme  ioyne  osylouw  en  hay 

M.  doth  a  plou-reste  in  the  bem  148 

Femme  roste  oselouw  dun  hay 

"W".  bredith  a  goselyng  w«tA  a  hegge 
Homme  morue  et  nees  muche 

M.  •  snyfterith  and  nose  snyt  152 

F.  coupe  pwr  vn  muche 

W.  spitelith  for  a  flie 
Homme  esquele  emple  de  luche 

M.  dissch  fulluth  with  the  ladel  156 

F.  coife  de  lucher  luche 

W.  oft  wtt/t  slikeston  slikyth- 
Homme  seriement  sule 

M.  myrilike  wysteluth  160 

F.  humblement  hule 

W.  mekelike  goulith 
Howme  lide  sur  verglas 

M.  sliduth  vp-on  hyse  164 

F.  ercule  (sic}  et  cheet  bas 

W.  waggi[t]h  and  falluth  lowe 
Homme  morde  et  cachyne 

M.  bitith  and  grennyth  168 

F.  ad  self  et  feyme 

W.  hath  tfAriste  and  hong<?r 
Homme  touce  et  sternue 

M.  cowfc't/t  and  nesith  172 


NOMINALE    SIVE    VERBALE. 

F.  iupe  et  ledernent  hue 

W.  houtith  and  foule  stotith 
Howme  doile  guenyle 

M.  -with  ee  starith  176 

Femme  doile  cynile 

"W.  with  ee  twynkeluth 
Homme  doile  clune 

M.  with  ee  wynkyth  180 

F.  saunz  groyn  fune  (?) 

W.  wttA-oute  snoute  wrotith 
Homme  doile  recleie 

M.  -with  ee  baggith  184 

F.  de  ramovw  baleie  [fol.  162,  back] 

"W.  with  besome  sweputh 
Homme  de  martel  fiert  sur  enclume 

M.  with  hamwr  smyt  on  the  anfelde  188 

F.  laed  et  chowes  hume 

W.  my  Ik  and  worlis  soupith 
Homme  verge  de  coudre  torte 

M.  jerde  of  hasul  writhus  192 

F.  chace  anatyn  de  reorte 

"W.  dryuytb.  the  doke  with  a  wipp« 
Howme  ad  lambe  rugerolee 

M.  hath  legge  maselede  196 

F.  ad  face  verolee 

"W.  hath  face  pokky1 
Homme  ad  la  iowe  enflestree 

M.  hath  the  cheke  welewed  200 

F.  ad  la  gorge  enlestree 

"W".  hath  the  tfArote  frekenede 
Homme  ad  le  col  pilouws 

M.  hath  the  nekke  hery  204 

F.  ad  la  cov  roynouws 

"W.  hath  the  wriste  scabbut 
Homme  de  corde  seyn  sonne 

M.  with  rope  belle  ryngguth  208 

F.  dit  moiw  pee  tonne 

"W.  says  my  fote  sleputh 
Homme  araspe  arbre  pwr  fruyt 

M.  clymbuth  the  tree  for  fruyt  212 

1   Writteti  polky  (as  usual). 


NOMINALB    SIVE    VERB  ALE.  9* 

F.  treche  mene  pur  deduyt 

"W.  the  ryng  leduth  for  ioye 
Howzme  malade  gist  en  liter 

Sikeman  lith  in  hors-bere  216 

Et  vn  coueret  en  bruter 

And  the  crepul  in  the  wilbarewe 
Homme  rnort  gist  en  cauwtele  [or  tauwtele] 

Dedman  lith  in  ber<?  220 

Et  luy  fole  vngle  (sic}  en  brandele 

And  the  fol  houyth  in  the  totwr 
Howzme  en  verger  creker  ente 

M.  in  the  jerde  bolastre  ymputh  224 

F.  en  coustre  serche  lente 

W.  in  the  seyme  syketh  the  nete 
Hownne  de  nuger  pluche  noyz 

M.  of  walnote-tre  plukith  note  228 

Et  fait  fagotes  de  subboys 

And  makith  kydus  of  vndre-wode 
Homme  pur  lynchel  seme  lynoys 

M.  for  schete  sowith  lynsede  232 

Et  pwr  cordes  seme  canoys 

And  for  ropes  hempe-sede 
Homme  en  gardeyn  arace  nauet 

M.  in  the  jerde  pullith  nepus  236 

Et  F.  de  bouche  sue  bauet 

And  W.  fro  the  mouth  wipith  drauelywg^ 
Homme  pur  labour  sue 

M.  for  trauayle  swetith  240 

F.  apres  suour  se  sue 

"W.  after  swote  here  wipith 
Homme  pur  aleyne  tret  et  suffle 

M.  for  onde  drawith  and  blowith  244 

F.  en  dormant  ruffle 

"W.  in  slepyng^  routith 
Bien  puissent  ils  oreiler<? 

Wil  mone  thay  roune  248 

Qe  gisent  sur  vn  oreiler 

That  lyne  on  a  pilowe 
Howzme  apr^s  dormer  se  espreche 

M.  aftwr  slepe  romuth  hym  252 


10*  NOMINALE   SIVE    VERBALE. 

Et  F.  en  ryuer  pcsche 

W.  in  wativ  lysschuth 
Ou  de  roy  ou  de  heche 

With  a  net  or  wa'tA  a  hoke  25(> 

Et  ou  la  gurget  ne  troue  qweche 

in  the -poke  [fynduth]  but  tuwdre 
Prestre  en  lesglise  preche 

Preste  in  the  kyrke  pjvchuth  260 

.i.  mal  meneger  &\\f/lice  hosebonde 

II  est  failuy  [or  failny]  qe  ame  chare  fressche 

That  loueth  fressche  flessch 
Et  lesse  sa  terre  giser  friche 

And  lat  his  lande  ly  leye  264 

Q,e  nad  de  seon  vn  estiche 

That  nathe  of  his  an  appil-stalke 
Hownne  lambeie  pwr  ordure 

M.  wemelith  for  fulthe  26& 

Et  reget  pur  trop  enflure 

And  castith  for  to  myche  bollynge 
Homme  yueres  deuyent  rous 

M.  drounkyn  be-comyth  red  272 

F.  putee  fait  homme  cous 

Hore  niakith  man  cokewolde 
De  heal  femme  est  homme  gelows       [col.  2] 

M.  of  fayre  w.  is  gelous  276 

Et  ce  la  fait  trop  orgulouse 

And  that  niakith  here  proude 
Howime  negge  q#  ne  sciet  noer 

M.  drencheth  that  can  nout  swywme  280 

Et  espaume  pur  noun-power 

And  swoneth  that  hath  no  mygth 
Howme  promte  biens  et  rent 

M.  borewith  gode  and  ^ildith  284 

F.  se  abote  et  estent 

"W.  bowz'U  and  bent  hire 
Homme  ouerayne  emprent 

M.  werke  vndurtakyth  288 

F.  manace  et  reprait 

W.  ^Aretith  and  withnemyth 
Howame  pur  estre  sotel  apr<?nt 

M.  to  be  ele  lirnyth  292 


NOMINALE   SIVE   VERB  ALE.  11* 


F.  son  lower 

"W.  here  hyre  takith 
Homme  pwr  requeste  genoilc 

M.  for  be-sekyngi?  kneluth  296 

F.  pur  amowr  souenoile  (?) 

W.  for  lowe  longgith 
Howame  pense  et  espere 

M.  thenkith  and  wakyth  300 

fur  la  malyce  dun  ler<? 

For  the  wikkodenesse  of  a  thei 
Homme  curreie  quere  de  boef 

M.  tawith  an  oxe-hyde  304 

Poi  vaut  le  crut  [or  trut]  del  oef 

Lityl  is  worth  the  reme  of  an  ey 
Howme  enperke  lowe  biz 

M.  pynduth  a  gray  gose 
Et  deplume  la  cocheuyz 

And  pulluth  a  coppid  larke 
Howime  chastre  porcel 

M.  geldith  a  grise  312 

Et  de  garbis  fait  tresselle 

And  of  schewes  makith  schockes 
Howme  neef  de  verouw  nage 

Schippe  with  ore  rowith  316 

Frank  ou  neif  stir  son  nage 

on  his  buttok 
Howme  en  meer  pesche  de  ray 

M.  in  the  see  fischuth  with  nette  320 

Dapere  [Draper^?]  al  feire  mene  ray 

M.  ledith  birell  clothes 
Homme  en  moale  met  rais 

M.  in  the  nathe  doth  spokes  324 

Et  de  solaile  issent  rais 

Comyn  sonne-bemus 
En  la  mere  nouent  le  rais 

in  the  see  swymmuw  rays  328 

Et  en  selioun  gisont  rais 

And  in  londcs  lyn  forewys 
Roy  de  torre  fait  reyne 

Kyng*  makith  a  qwene  332 


12*  NOMINALE    SIVE    VERBALE. 

Et  en  ray  est  pris  la  rayne 

in  the  nette  [is]  takun  a  froske 
Howzme  poet  teil  perer  [/or  parer  ?] 

M.  may  a  webbe  warpe  336 

Sur  paleis  fait  de  perer 

On  a  stake  of  pere-tre 
En  la  tistre  par-my  lame 

Wouyw  thorue  slay  340 

Fait  daronde  et  de  leme 

Made  of  yrede  (sic)  and  of  birche 
Ho/wme  vomyte  pur  surfet 

Spewith  for  ou«r  mykul  344 

Pwr  viaunde  qe  a  luy  desplet 

For  liuelode  that  payuth  him  nout 
Howime  pwr  veilesse  chanue 

M.  for  helde  horuth  348 

Et  pwr  ciroyne  mangue 

And  for  a  handeworme  sikith 
Apm  manger  nape  escule 

Aftwr  mete  clothe  slake  352 

Et  son  manger  entr<?  par  gule 

And  his  mete  Morn  ^Arote-bolle 
Howime  de  turlu  laede  espauwde 

Of  chirne  mylke  spilluth  356 

Come  le  tient  en  seon  deuant 

Holte  in  his  skyrte 
Apres  beyuer  hanap  endente 

"Welme  the  cuppe  360 

Relement  crest  herbe  en  sente 

Sylden  waxus  gres  i»  the  path 
Souent  lem  fait  frasee  feue 

Often  make  \vyte  bene  364 

Et  aleuer  em  (sic)  teste  la  greue 

And  to  payse  [or  rayse]  schede  in  the  hede 
Homme  <\e  chace  oue  .x.  chiens 

31.  that  huntith  -with  .x.  houndes  368 

De  ceo  qil  prent  il  nad  riens  [fol.  163] 

He  nathe  nouth 
Et  ceo  qe  fue  en  desert 

Him  that  flethe  i»-to  wildernesse  372 


NOMINALE    SITE    VERBALE.  13* 

II  le  trouera  en  sa  herde 

Schal  he  fynde  in  his  floe 
Si  treit  le  sang  vn  sangsue 

So  drawe'tA  blode  the  watwleche  376 

Come  venteuser  de  char  crue 

As  the  ventuser  of  rawe  flesch 
Oisel  heit  escarrie 

bokeberet  ang^tce  nomine 

Brid  hatith  the  skerlis  380 

Fendour  de  burs  la  luye 

Cutte-purs  the  pilery 
Hownne  suette  et  pecche 

M.  wischith  and  senegith  384 

F.  moile  drap  et  secche 

~W.  wetith  cloth  and  drieth 
Howme  drap  retounde 

M.  scleruth  (sic)  clothe  388 

Et  pnmt  muscheroiw  en  serouwde 

And  takith  sperwe  in  nette 
En  estange  crest  arounde 

In  the  pole  growith  reede  392 

En  ewe  surde  rebounde 

In  watwr  risen  burblis 
En  meason  poune  irounde 

in  house  leyth  the  swalewe  396 

Plus  tost  qen  seuerouwde 

then  in  the  euesyngge 
Howime  va  a  la  herce 

M.  goth  at  the  harewe  400 

F.  bercelet  berce 

"W.  childe  in  cradul  rokkith 
Hurtonwr  rute  ierce 

Ram  blismyth  a  yeue  404 

Enfant  sa  lessons  reherce 

His  lessone  recordith 
Ma  cloche  est  esclauotee 

be-sqwireid  (sic)  408 

Et  ma  surcote  enpalluee 

be-drauelud 
Ma  manche  est  tauelee 

Mi  sleue  is  raggid  412 


14*  NOMINALE    SIVE    YERBALE. 

Et  de  uerons  tut  rongee 

And  with  moutys  gnawyn 
De  sabilouw  (sic]  est  fait  true 

with  al  make  a  bore  416 

Et  seie  filee  passe  le  lieu 

And  bristul  ^Aredud  passith  the  stede 
Pwr-qoy  ne  mynge  ane  et  wrder 

"Wy  pissith  nout  doke  and  ruddoc  420 

Come  fait  asne  et  vereder 

As  the  asse  and  the  forstere 

Assemble  de  gentz  proprement 

Parlement  de  Eoys  Conseil  de  Euesqes1 

Assemble  de  Countes  Brut  de  Barons  424 

Aray  de  Cbiualers  Route  de  Esquiers 
Frape  de  Clers  Compaignie  de  damys 

Lure  de  pucels  Route  de  Burges  Route  de  Ribaudes 

Les  propretees  content  howmie  doyt  edifier  sa  meason 

Qe  veut  edifier  sw  estage2  428 

Wo-so  wole  house 
Couient  qil  soit  riche  et  sage 

Riche  and  wys 
Primes  deit  a  son  escient  432 

At  his  wytyngge 
Sercher  bon  fundement 

Serche  a  gode  grounde 
Leuer  deit  mure  et  messere  [col.  2]       436 

Wai  and  gonele 
De  sablon  chaux  et  de  piere 

With  sonde  lym  and  ston 
Amont  cochera  pwr  feare  meson  440 

[half-line  HanTi\ 
Cumble  heez  et  cheuerouw 

Roof  firstre  (sic}  and  sparre 
Treefs  et  guenchisons  444 

B ernes  and  ribresenes 

1  Here  each  entry  occupies  a  whole  line ;  I  put  two  entries  into  one  line  and 
three  into  1.  427  to  save  space. 

2  Here  again  the  Anglo-French  and  the  English  are  written  in  the  same  line. 


NOMINALE   SIVE   VERBALE.  15* 

Clowes  kyuyls  et  guenchons 

Nayles  pynnes  and  lathes 
Traches  et  trenchons  448 

Sulle-trees  and  splentes 
Et  meynte  autr<?  gobons 

And  many  other  cuttynges 
Piler  desouz  le  poutre  452 

Post  vndur  the  giste-tree 
Et  bons  selions  mettez  outre 

And  gistes  lay  abouen 
Et  puis  feteez  la  plauncie  456 

And  sithen  make  the  floore 
De  boorde  ou  piastre  bwn  pauye 

Of  boorde  other  morter  planyd 
Al  hoes  couient  suz-lyme  460 

To  the  dore  be-houeth  ^Aresschewold 
Et  gemelees  fichez  en  lyme 

Dore -trees  set  in  the  tfAresschewold 
Et  v^rteuels  et  gons  464 

Hengelus  and  hokus 
Et  graps  et  appenduz 

Stapul  and  haspe 
Cleket  clef  et  serure  468 

Latche  keye  and  lok 
Sere  veroil  et  cerrure 

Barre  slot  and  stapul 
Auxi  il  deit  estre  472 

Al-so  there  shulde  be 
A  coustes  bon  fenestre 

On  the  sydus  gode  wyndowes 
Astre  chenet  et  aumare  476 

Herthe  hed-bronde  and  louere 
Et  pur  feu  vn  aumayre 

And  for  smoke  a  smoke-hole 
Ore  soit  couert  one  tiel  ou  cene  480 

Hilde  wVtA  tile  or  with  schyngle 
Fet  de  tey  ou  de  chene 

Made  of  claye  or  of  hooke 
Lauour  basyn  et  poot  ewer  484 

And  watwr-canne 


16*  NOMINALB   SIVE    VERBALE. 

Poot  daresme  et  chauder^ 

Brasen  poot  and  caudroun 
Trepet  gridile  et  paiele  488 

Brandirne  rostinghiron  and  panne 
Broche  luche  et  esquele 

Spite  ladul  and  dissch 
Auge  gate  et  ficele  492 

Trowe  raele  and  cheseuat 
Tyne  cuuerel  et  tynele 

Couuyl  fat  and  cuuyltre 
Paile  turlu  et  hanape  496 

Stoppe  chirne  cuppe 
Table  towayle  et  nape 

Boorde  handcloth  and  metecloth 
Cotel  saler  et  culier  500 

Knyf  saler  and  spon 
Platel  saucer  de  tilier 

Dobler  saucer  of  lynde 
Eschamel  chaier  de  fow  504 

Stole  chayre  of  beche 
Tenailes  enclume  et  fow 

Tonges  ste^ie  and  bely1 
Tonel  barel  et  seuercuw  508 

Tunne  barel  and  tappestaf 
Morter  pil  et  mundilouw 

Morter  pestelle  and  pootstikke 
Fonyle  keux  et  lucher  512 

Tunningmele  weston  slikeston 
Callow  fusil  et  passuer 

Flynt  firehiron  stoppyngston 
Coyne  eune  et  tm-ere  516 

Bolax  wegge  wymbul 
Trobile  beche  furche  fymere 

Schole  spade  mouke-forke 
Flael  estril  et  cyuen?  520 

Fleel  horscombe  and  barewe 
Rastel  martel  et  rastuere 

Eake  hamur  and  ribbe 
Lyme  sie  et  fusil  [fol.  163,  back]       524 

File  sawe  and  spindelk 

1  Lines  508  and  509  precede  11.  506  and  507  in  the  MS.     The  French  rhymes 
show  that  they  are  out  of  order. 


NOMINALE   SIVE   VERBALE.  17* 

Sarcle  faux  et  faucil 

"Wedehoke  sythe  and  sikulle 
Van  corbel  et  nace  528 

Fan  berelep  and  syue  [or  syne"] 
Sak  cryuere  et  sace 

Sak  ridelle  and  heresyue 
Bolenge  et  corbelchon  532 

Bultyngcloth  and  skeppe 
Conoil  trahul  et  ramoiw 

Rokke  reel  and  besme 
Picoys  dolabre  et  besagu  536 

Pikke  brodehax  and  mattok 
Pyncel  malet  et  sarcu 

Brake  betulle  and  grane  [or  .graue] 
Vertuw  batel  et  sarpe  540 

Hore  boot  and  bil 
Frestel  cbeueret  et  harpe 

Fleget  bagpipe  and  harpe 
Pessel  escuiour  et  ruper^  544 

Swangulstoke  riplingcowbe  swywgilwawde 
Serence  lussel  et  voyder<? 

Hechele  clewen  jarewyndul 
Arblaste  arke  seccbez  espeie  548 

Arblastre  bowe  arue  sworde 
Corn  de  bugle  ride  de  seie 

Bauderik  of  sylke 
Trenket  et  subilouw  552 

Shappyngknyf  and  al 
Torcas  [or  Tortas]  et  torcheron 

Horsewyppe  and  horsewyspe 
Mole  et  rouloura  556 

Qwerne  and  qwernestaf 
Astrer<?  et  carbouw 

Bake-panne  and  colys 
Launce  escu  et  gambeson  560 

Spere  and  schylde 
Basenet  et  aketouw 

Basenet  and  aketourc 


18*  NOMINALE   SIVE    VERBALE. 

Les  nouns  de  temps  et  de  tempestes 

Yent  de  biz  et  vent  solerne  564 

Northwynde  Estwynde 
Vent  mouent  et  vent  galerne 

Southwynde  westwynde 
Graunt  cretyne  vient  de  pluuye  568 

Flode  of  reyne 
Et  de  la  meere  surde  deluuye 

Flode  of  see 
Nous  auons  gresil  pwr  ceo  qil  grele  572 

Hayl  for  hit  hayluth 
Et  dure  gel  pwr  ceo  qil  gele 

Forste  for  he  fresuth 
Par  la  gel  nows  auons  glas  576 

Be  the  forste  we  han  yse 
Et  de  glas  vient  v^rglas 

And  slidur  yse 
Pwr  ceo  qil  negge  nows  auows  (sic}  neif  580 

For  hit  snewith  we  han  snowe 
Dount  cheont  anfis  de  neif 

Flakys  of  snowe 
II  est  ceyme  pwr  ce  qil  cemoie  584 

Hit  is  slethe  for  hit  slethuth 
Apr^s  fouudr<?  vient  clerseie 

Aft?/r  leytinge  leytinge 
Grant  cricele  [or  tricele]  cheet  en  broil  588 

Rayne  falluth  in  myst 
Apm  gel  vient  remoile 

Aftwr  forste  comyth  jauynge  (sic} 
leo  oy  toner  qar  il  tonne  592 

Thundre  for  hit  thoundruth 
Et  pwr  doute  mon  pee  tonne 
For  drede  my  fote  slepith 
En  estee  est  souent  grant  rusee  596 

Gret  dewe 
En  sep[t]embr0  aube  gelee 

Hore  forste 

La  lune  lust  le  solayle  resplent  600 

Mone  lictith  snwne  schinith 


rs'OMINALE   SIVE   VERBALE.  19* 

Le  iowr  aiowrne  en  orient 

The  day  dawith  in  the  Est 
Frussez  tiel  payn  qe  vient  de  fuur  604 

Breke  the  lof  that  comith  of  oue[n] 
Brusez  los  qauows  de  veneowr  [col.  2] 

Breke  the  bon 
Rurupez  la  corde  <\e  fait  nousauwce  608 

Breke  that  Rope 
Freynez  la  couenant  de  deteynanee  [deceyu«nce  ?] 

Breke  th«t  forwarde 
De  coudre  depessez  la  noys  612 

Breke  that  note  of  the  hasulle 
Quassez  le  hay  et  entrom  en  bois 

Breke  that  hegge 

an<7/iee  lidejato 

Vn  dee  aherda  et  vola  par- my  vn  issel  616 

A  swarme  of  beez 
Sur  la  ripe  est  vn  ceroyne 

On  the  bank  is  a  meremayde 
Et  de  sa  cov  prist  vn  cyroyne  620 

Toke  a  hande-worme 
Graunt  merueil  fust  vn  filandre  perew 

A  sterling  warpe 
Yn  teile  de  filauwdre  sur  vn  perew  624 

A  web  of  gossomer 
La  leuer*  deit  close  les  dentz 

The  lippe 
Le  leuere  en  boys  se  tient  de-deynz  628 

The  hare 
La  liuere  sert  a  marchaiwtz 

The  pounde 
La  liuere  aprent  nous  enfauwtz  632 

The  boke 
Howme  et  femme  si  est  rous 

Red 
Chiual  soor  si  soit  pilous  636 

Red 
De  goules  homme  porte  lescu 

Red 
De  rouge  launce  howraie  est  feru  640 

Red 


20*  NOMINALE   SIVE    VERBALE. 

Vyn  vmnaile  est  bon  claret 

Red 
Pur  beuyere  cue  \>ien  pu  blaret  644 

A  balled  gose 

Nomina  arborum 

Pomer  perere  et  frene 

Appultre  peretre  and  assche 
Primer  creker  et  chene  648 

Pluwtre  bolastre  and  hookw* 
Coudre  fov  et  tiller 

Hesul  beche  and  lynde 
Arable  sape  et  glasier  652 

Mapul  fyr  and  mulberetr^ 
Fourder  leme  et  alier 

Slotr^  birche  and  ellertr<? 
Tremuler  nuger  et  grosiler  656 

Aspe  walnotetr«  and  theMthome 
Sauce  sev  et  ciriser 

"Welew  hollertr^  chiritre 
Aube-espyne  et  eglenter  660 

Hawethorne  hepetre 
Vrm  alne  et  verte  huce 

Elme  althir  and  holyn 
Ere  du  boys  et  la  buce  664 

.V.  and  box 
If  roser  et  ceneler* 

Hw  rosetre  and  hawetw 
Cheuere-foil  et  populer  668 

Wodebynde  and  popiltr^ 
Arderne  genette  et  coyner 

Wyth  brome  and  qwincetre 
Pomer  de  boys  et  medlero  672 

Crabbetre 
Arbre  ad  brauwche  et  racyne 

Tre  boowe  and  rote 
Foils  somet  q<s  encline  676 

Lefs  croppe  that  bowith 


NOMINALE   SIVE   VERBALE.  21* 

Nomina  Frwctumn  dictarum  Arborum 

Pome  pere  et  furdye 

Appul  pere  and  slo 
Creke  prune  et  alie  680 

Bolas  pluwbe  and  cirue 
Coynz  cornaile  et  cirie 

Coyns  pekede  and  chirie 
Cromsile  nugage  et  glasie  684 

Theuthorne  and  mulberc 
Murs  de  rouwce  et  coudre-noys      [fol.  164] 

Eerie  and  hasul-note 
Glane  cenele  et  pome  de  boys  688 

Accorne  hawe  and  crabbe 
Fige  reysyn  et  poperouge  (sic) 

Fige  reysyng<9  and  hope  [/or  hepe  ?] 
La  velu  pesche  et  frese  rouge  692 

Opyn-herse  and  streberie 

Nomina  Bestiarum 

Leon  est  Roy  de  bestys 

\Jialf-line  UanJc] 
Et  contra  luy  abeysant  testes  696 

bowen 
Vrs  senge  et  leparde 

Bere  ape  and  leparde 
Lou  gopile  et  pesarde  700 

"Wolf  fox  and  nytmar<? 
Taupe  putois  et  tesson 

Moldewarpe  fulmard  and  brok 
Welet  (sic]  leuere  et  hereson  704 

Wesel  hare  and  irchoune 
Cheueroil  cerf  et  bice 

Koo  herte  and  hynde 
Leuerere  chien  et  lice  708 

Grehounde  dog  and  bicche 
Deym  deyme  et  conyz 

Buk  doo  and  conye 
Chat  rat  et  soriz  712 

Cat  ratouw  and  mouse 


22*  NOMINALE    SITE    VERBALE. 

Destre  iument  et  poutre 

etati*  iij.  annorum 

Stede  mere  and  merecolt 
Poleyn  chiual  et  loutre  716 

Colt  hors  and  otre 
Chiual  praie  hakeney  sor 

Geldud  hors  red  hakeney 
Fauf  vache  motee  et  toor  720 

Donw  doddyd  cove  and  bole 
Boef  bouet  et  ienyce 

Oxe  stere  and  hefere 
De  cheuere  est  freide  pelioe  724 

Of  goth  is  colde  pilche 

mas.  ij.  annorum  fe.  ij.  annorum 

Bouycle  ienyche  et  le  vel 

Bullok  hefere  and  calf 
Porke  hoget  et  porcelle  728 

Swyn  hog  and  gris 
Sengler  troie  et  suel 

Bor  sowe  and  gilte 
Hurtonwr  motouw  et  agnel  732 

Ram  wethur  and  lombe 

fe. 

Asne  asnesse  et  mulet 

Asse  and  Mule 
Miere  (sic}  berbitz  et  furet  736 

Ewe  and  furet 
Crapoude  rayne  et  serpent 

Tode  frogge  and  nedder 
Verm  culure  ensement  740 

Worme  and  snake 


La  noyse  cle  clitz  Bestes 

Leon  romyst  Lyoun  rorith 

Vrs  grundile  Bere  rorith 

Senge  braie  Ape  scrikith                             744 

Lou  hule  "Wolf  gouluth 

Gopil  claye  Fox  berkith 

Putois  garit  Fulmarde  scremyth 

Tesson  craile  Brok  woulith                           748 

Chien  baie  Hounde  berkith 


NOMTNALE   SIVE   VERB  ALE.  23* 

Chat  menoye  Cat  meututh          [col.  2] 

Chiual  hyne  Hors  neyeth 

Vache  mugee  Cov  lowitli  752 

Toor  huge  Bole  belluth 

Cheuere  cherit  Got  bleti[t]h 

Pork  grundise  (sic)  Swyn  grundeluth 

Berbit  baleie  Schepe  bletith  756 

Asne  rechane  Asse  rorith 

Crapoude  quailie  Tode  croudith 

Rayne  gailie  Frogge  pipith 

Colure  regailie  Snake  cissith  760 

Serpent  [llank~\  Nedder  tissith 

Cy  orrez  assemble  de  bestes 

Vn  berde  de  cerfs  A  herde  of  bertes 

Vn  herde  de  deymes  A  herde  of  bukkys 

Vn  soundre  de  porks  A  hep  of  swyn  764 

Vn  pastroil  dez  asnes  A  hep  of  asses 

Vn  pastroil  de  mules  A  hep  of  mulus 

Vn  route  de  boefs  A  drofe  of  oxone 

Vn  gurdei  de  vaches  A  hep  of  kyne  768 

Vn  gurdei  de  veels  A  hep  of  calfryn 

Vn  harasse  de  poleyns  A  stode  of  coltes 

Vn  tripe  de  berbis  A  trip  of  schepe 

Vn  loreie  de  purcels  A  hep  of  gris  772 

Vn  mute  de  chiens  A  mute  of  houndes 

Vn  lesse  de  leuerers  A  lesse  of  grehoundes 

Nomina  Auiuni 

Egle  griffon  et  gelyne 

Erne  grip  henne  776 

Cok  iarce  et  le  Cyne 

Cok  gander  and  swan 
Malarde  ane  et  lowe 

Drake  doke  and  gose  780 

Sigoyne  pown  et  powe 

Storke  pecok  and  pohenne 
Musscherom  verdei  et  lalowe 

Sparwe  ruddoc  and  larke  784 


24*  NOMINALE    STVE    VERBALE. 

Gryue  et  croulecowe 

Feldefare  and  waschesterte 
Pluwchouw  huan  et  russenole 

Cote  houle  nytyngale  788 

Coufle  chowe  et  loriole 

Kyte  ko  and  wodewale 
Corb  corf  et  charderole 

Koke  Eauen  and  goldefynch  792 

Freseie  et  pynceuole 

Nytcrowe  and  watirfynch 
Owe  rosers  et  couperole 

"Wylde  gose  and  notehache  796 

Assi  reitel  et  paleuole(?) 

Wodecok  wrenne  and  fymer(?) 
Pardys  plouer  et  merle 

blacbrid 

Partrik  plouer  and  osele  800 

Fesant  botor  et  herle  [fol.  164,  back] 

and  schelledrake 
Coloumbe  ramer  et  vanele 

Stokdowe  and  lapwyngc  804 

Turtre  moneau  et  praele 

Turtildow  sporwe  and  buntyng* 
Esp<?ruer  tele  et  chalaundre 

and  wodelarke  808 

Arounde  estwrnel  et  filandrc1 

Swalewe  and  sterlings 
Chaufsoris  et  papilouu 

Bak  and  botreflee  812 

Salamandre  et  grisilouw 

Criket  and  gressehopper 
Ee  banatoun  en  ruche 

Bee  drumbil  in  byue  816 

Puce  wybet  et  muche 

Fie  gnatte  and  flie 
Bekas  et  musenge 

Snyte  and  titemose  820 

Vn  kukele  an^&'ce  cukkou  [half-line  blank'] 

1  Above  is  writtm-^iA  est  (and  no  more .'). 


NOMINALE    SIVE    VERBALE. 


25* 


Congregacio 

Yn  herde  de  grues 
Vn  herde  de  gryues 
Vn  beuee  de  herouns 
Vn  ~Nj  de  fesauntz 
Vn  Couee  de  pmlys 
Vn  dameye  de  alowes 
Vn  cumpanye  de  owes 
Vn  grele  de  gelyns 
Vn  pipe  de  oysealx 
Vn  volee  de  columbes 
Vn  tourbe  de  cercels 
Vn  sondre  de  estournels 
Vn  iaroil  de  anes 
Vn  lure  de  faucouns 


Anium 

A  flok  of  cranes 
A  floe  of  feldefares 
A  hep  of  schiterowys 
A  hep  of  fesaundes 
A  couee  of  pertrichez 
A  damey  of  larkes 
A  cumpanye  of  gees 
A  floe  of  hennes 
A  pipe  of  briddus 
A  flijte  of  dowes 
A  hep  of  telus 
A  hep  of  sterlingges 
A  hepe  of  dokea 
A  lure  of  faucouns 


La  noyse  de  oysealx  naturelment 


824 


828 


832 


Egle  gerreie 

Erne  crieth 

Grue  groule 

Crane  gret 

Cyne  recifle 

Swan  tissith 

Columbe  gerit 

Dowe  croukyth 

Owe  iangle 

Goos  crekith 

Estournel  iargonne 

Sterlyng  spekyth 

larce  agrule 

Gandre  gagoluth 

Ane  iarule 

Doke  qwekyth 

Cok  chaunte 

Coc  crowith. 

Alowe  chaunte 

Larke  syngyth 

Gelyne  patile 

Henne  cakelyth 

Gelyn  chaleyse 

Henne  clokkyth     [col.  2] 

Gelyne  est  caukee 

Henne  is  trodyn 

Gelyne  ad  poune 

Henne  hathe  layde 

Gelyne  est  couee 

Henne  is  set 

Gelyne  ad  trepele 

Henne  hathe  hachut 

Poucynes  enbrauncheez 

Sponfytherede  chykenes 

836 


840 


844 


848 


852 


Lapparayle  -pur  charae 

Chief  et  penouw  Heuede  and  fot 


Manuel  et  tenoun 
Hay  et  oysilouw  (sic] 
Vomer  et  escochoun 


Handle  and  stilte 
Bern  and  reste 
Schare  and  scheldbrede 


856 


26*  NOMINALE    SIVE    VERBALE. 

Soche  et  esclauoiw  Cultir  and  clyuye 
Trecters  (?)  et  temouw      Plowestryngges  and  tern 

lugo  (sic)  et  arsoun  }ok  and  oxebowe 

Mallet  et  mundilouw  Betul  and  akirstaf  860 

Herce  et  semylouw  Harewe  and  sedelep 

Fuet  et  agiloun  Gode  and  prikke 
• 

Lappareyle  pwr  charette 

De  charette  orrez  les  nouns 

Firste  of  the  carte  864 

Primes  de  roes  nus  dirrons 

And  of  the  welus 
Bende  de  fer  iauntes  et  ray 

Cartebonde  felies  and  spokes  868 

Et  de  moaus  apres  dirray 

And  of  the  nathus 
Cartil  essel  et  sauuers  [or  sauners] 

Cartebodi  axultre  cloutes  872 

Trynes  braieus  et  riders 

Axultre-pywnes  warewreth.es  radeues  (?) 
Eschele  founs  et  crossers 

Laddre  botme  and  crosse-bredes  876 

A  coustes  claies  et  roulouws 

Be  sydes  hirdeles  and  cartesoulis 
Dosser  biletz  de  fut  auons 

Eigwith  dractepynnes  880 

Sele  coler  et  ventreri? 

Sadul  haraborwe  and  womberope 
Esteles  trays  et  valuers 

Hamys  trays  taylerope  884 

Chareter  ad  sa  reorte 

Carter  hathe  his  wippe 
Dount  chiuals  a  chemyn  resorte 

Turnyth  to  the  weye  888 


INDEXES    TO    THE    NOMINALE. 


I  subjoin  separate  indexes  to  the  Anglo-French  and  English 
words. 

Some  of  the  former  I  do  not  understand,  and  the  spellings  of 
these  are  sometimes  uncertain.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 
n  and  u,  c  and  t,  /and  long  s. 

I  here  make  notes  of  a  few  words  which  seem  to  give  earlier 
quotations  for  English  words  than  appear  in  the  N.E.D.  Thus 
acre-staff 'is  first  quoted  from  Cotgrave  (1611);  but  appears  here 
as  akirstafin.  1.  860. 

Acre-staff  (1611);  bagge,  to  look  askew  (Chaucer);  be-dravel 
(P.PL);  blissom  (1432);  bolas-tre  (bullace-tree,  1440);  boiling 
(excessive  drinking,  1529)  ;  cart-band  (1483)  ;  cart-body  (no 
example);  clyuye  (clevis,  1592);  coppid  (crested,  1398);  coppid 
larke  (1611);  cut-purse  (P. PI.)  5  cutting  (a  piece  cut  off,  1382); 
crowd  (to  crow,  1575);  dodded  (1440);  doubler(13.  .);  draveling 
(slaver,  1398);  drumble  (a  drone,  1575);  firstre  (no  example); 
freckened  (Allit.  Morte  Arthure) ;  furet  (ferret,  1398);  gaggle 
(1399);  gilt  (young  sow,  1440);  grashopper  (14  .  .  );  grundle 
(cf.  gruntle,  1400);  hackney  (13  .  .  );  haw-tree  (13  .  .  );  hed- 
brond  =  head-brand  (14  .  .  )  ;  hog  (1340)  ;  jealous  (1382)  ; 
joist-tree  (joist,  1379);  kids  (faggots,  1350);  lathes  (1330); 
louvre  (1367);  open-arse  (medlar;  no  quotation  between  1000 
and  Chaucer). 

Stratmann  has  no  quotation  for  totur,  a  see-saw,  before  1440. 
The  N.E.D.  derives  E.  gallon  from  an  "unrecorded"  A.F.  form 
*golon ;  for  which  see  1.  450.  Again,  the  A.F.  fonyle,  hitherto 
unrecorded,  helps  to  explain  our  funnel  (1402).  "We  also  find 
here  A.F.  furet,  a  ferret  (1398) ;  gridile,  a  griddle. 

In  the  hope  of  contributing  information  that  may  solve  some 
of  the  A.F.  forms,  I  refer  to  "B."  =  Walter  de  Bibbesworth,1 
printed  in  Wright's  Volume  of  Vocabularies,  i.  142;  with  various 

1  "Wright  prints  "  Biblesworth."  I  find,  from  the  Hundred  Rolls,  that  there 
was  a  "  Bibbesworth  "  in  Hertfordshire.  See  N.  and  Q.  4  S.  viii.  64. 
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readings  in  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  ii.  78,  from  an  excellent  MS.  with 
cotemporary  glosses,  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  marked 
Gg.  1.  1.  Also  to  "  C."  =  Cotgrave  ;  and  "  G."  =  Godefroy's  Old 
French  Dictionary.  I  save  space  by  not  quoting  these  dictionaries 
in  full;  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  them  for  lexicographical  purposes. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  parallel  passages  in  B.  are  sometimes  very 
helpful. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  G.  "W.  Braunholtz,  Reader  in  Romance, 
for  his  kindness  in  lending  me  a  transcript  of  this  "Nominale," 
which  he  made  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  publication, 
though  it  was,  in  fact,  never  published.  I  have  collated  this 
transcript  with  my  own,  which  had  been  made  independently, 
and  found  them  to  be  in  close  agreement  in  all  essential  particulars, 
though  there  still  remains  some  doubt  in  distinguishing  between 
such  letters  as  u  and  n,  and  c  and  t. 


I.     IXDEX    OF    AXGLO-FRENCH    WORDS. 
(The  numbers  refer  to  tJie  lines.) 


abeysant,  696  ;  abase,  or  [are]  abasing. 

abote,  se,  285  ;  see  abouter,  G. 

ad,  169 ;  has. 

agiloun,  862  ;  aiguillon,  C. 

agnel,  732  ;  agneau,  C. 

agrule,  842 ;  cf .  groule,  q.v. 

aherda,    616.     Prob.  =  stuck  together, 

swarmed  (as  bees) ;    cf.  O.F.  aerdre, 

aherdre,  to  adhere,  G.     See  dee. 
ahnrt,  129  ;  "  aheurter,  frapper,"  G. 
aiourne,  602 ;  dawns, 
aketoun,  562. 

albume,  17 ;  white  of  the  eye. 
aleuer,  365  ;  cf.  alleger,  C. 
aleyne,  243  ;  haleine,  C. 
alie,  680 ;  B.  163.  3. 
alier,  654 ;  B.  163.  3. 
alne,  662  ;  aulne,  C. 
alowe,  845;  alo\ves,pl.  827;  B.  151.  6; 

lark.     See  lalowe. 
ame,  261  ;  lores, 
amont,  440;  B.  170.  2. 
amour,  297. 
anatyn,  193;  Lat.  anatlna,  duck;  Lewis 

and  Short. 


andene,  111;  "andains,  rows  of  new- 
mowed  hay,"  C. 

ane,  419,  779,  843;  duck;  pi.  anes,  834. 

anfis,  582  ;  cf.  aunf  (a  flake),  B.  160. 13 ; 
aumfes  (flakes),  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82, 
col.  2. 

appenduz,  466. 

aprent,  291 ;  learns. 

arable,  652  ;  maple  ;  B.  163.  15. 

arace,  235 ;  arracher,  C. 

araspe,  211  ;  climbs  a  tree.  Cf.  O.F. 
araper,  to  seize,  G. 

aray,  425. 

arblaste,  548. 

arbre,  211. 

arderne,  670;  cf.  hardelle,  "a  little 
with,"  C. 

aresme ;  see  daresme. 

areste,  121  ;   C. 

arke,  548  ;  bow. 

arounde,  39 1 ;  reed.     See  daronde. 

arounde,  809 ;  swallow ;  arunde,  B. 
165.  27. 

arsoun,  859  ;  arson,  B.  169.  15. 

asne,  421,  734;  C. ;  pi.  asnes,  765. 
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asnesse,  734 ;  C. 

assemble,  424. 

assi,  797  ;  assee,  C. 

astre,  476 ;  B.  170.  27. 

astrere,  558  ;  Bee  astre. 

aube,  598 ;  white. 

aube-spyne,  660 ;  aubespin,  C. 

auge,  492  ;  C. 

aumare,  476;  cf.  annuere,  B.  170.  15. 

aumayre  (?),  478.     [The  um  uncertain.'] 

Perhaps    the    mine    as  aumare ;    cf . 

"lover,  aumeur,"   Reliq.    Antiq.    ii. 

84,  col.  1. 
auons,  576  ;   we  have.     Written  auous, 

580.     See  quauow. 
auxi,  472 ;  moreover, 
babeie,  83 ;  cf.  balbeye,  B.  173.  8. 
baie,  749  ;  bays  ;  B.  152.  9. 
bale,  93 ;    cf.  baler,  to  dance,  C. ;    B. 

152.  19. 
bale,  '85  ;     cf.    baaillier,    bailer,    G.  ; 

baailler,  C. ;  B.  152.  21. 
bale,  83;  gl.  "drauelith." 
baleie,  185  ;  balayer,  C. 
baleie,  756 ;  B.  152.  19. 
barbe,  23 ;    C. 
barel,  508  ;  barrel, 
barons,  424. 
bas,  165. 

basenet,  562  ;  bassinet,  C. 
basyn,  484. 
bate,  119  ;  batre,  C. 
batel,  540  ;  bateau,  C. 
bauet,  237  ;  bave,  C. ;  cf.  B.  143.  12. 
beal,  275 ;  fair, 
beche,  518;  C. 
beit,  89 ;  Fr.  boit. 

bekas,  819 ;  becaz,  B.  166.  3  ;  snipe, 
bende,  867 ;  B.  167.  8. 
berbit,  113,  756;  brebis,  C. ;  B.  152. 19; 

pi.  berbis,  771 ;  berbitz,  736. 
berce,  401 ;  bercer,  C. ;  B.  143.  9. 
bercelet,  401  ;  cf.  berceau,  C. 
besagu,  536  ;  besague,  C.  ;  B.  162.  21. 
bestys,  694 ;  beasts, 
beuee,  824  ;  B.  151.  8. 
beuyere,  644  ;  to  drink, 
beyuer,  359 ;  drinking, 
bice,  706  ;  biche,  C. 
biens,  283 ;   goods. 


biletz,  879  ;  B.  168.  15. 

biz,  307 ;  bis,  C. 

biz,  564  ;  bise,  C. 

blaret,  644 ;   cf.  blaireau,  C. ;   blarette, 

B.  165.  25. 

ble,  117,  119;  bled,  C. 
bleseie,  85  ;  cf.  "blois,  qui  blese,"  G. 
boef,  303,  722 ;  ox ;  pi.  boefs,  767. 
bois,  614;   C. 
bolenge,  532;  B.  155.  16. 
bons,  454 ;  good, 
borde,  115;  boord,  458;  board, 
botor,  801 ;  butor,  C. 
bouche,  23,  237  ;  C. 
bouet,  722  ;  cf.  bouveau,  C. 
bouycle,  726 ;  bullock, 
bowelles,  69;  B.  149.  4. 
braie,  744 ;  B.  152.  1. 
braieus,  873  ;  braiel,  G. 
brandele,  221 ;  brandilloir,  C. 
bras,  53 ;   C. 
braunche,  674 ;  branch, 
broche,  490 ;   G. 
broil,  588  ;  cf.  brouillar,  C. 
brusez,  606;  B.  172.  16. 
brut,  424. 

bruter,  217;  brouette,  C. 
buce,  664;  buz,  B.  163.  15. 
buge,  753  ;  bellows  (as  a  bull), 
bugle,  550  ;  wild  ox. 
burges,  427 ;  burgesses, 
burs,  381 ;  purse, 
cachyne,  167.     Lat.  cachinnare. 
caliow,  514;  caillou,  C. ;  B.  157.  5. 
canel,  5.     Cf.  canel,  a  term  in  weaving ; 

"  canels  ou  trames,"  G. 
canoys;  B.  156.  19. 
carboun,  558  ;  charbon,  C. 
cartil,   871;    B.   167.   25.     Cf.   Norm. 

dial,  chartil  (Moisy) . 
cauke,  133.     From  Lat.  calcare. 
caukee,  848  ;  cauque,  C. 
cauntele  (or  tauntele),  219 ;    bier.     Cf. 

F.  "  chantier,  a  gauntrey  or  stilling 

for  hogsheads  to  stand  on,  a  tresle  to 

saw  tymber  on,"  C. 
cemoie,  584;  it  sleets  ;  B.  160.  11. 
cene,  480  ;  glossed  schyngle,  i.e.  wooden 

tile, 
cenele,  688;  B.  162.  27;  senelle,  C. 
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cenelere,  666;  B.  162.  27;   cf.  cenele, 

Supp.  to  G. 
cente,  123  ;  ceinct,  C. 
tercels,  832  ;  B.  151.  12  ;  sarceUe,  C. 
cerf,    706 ;     C.  ;    pi.  cerfs,   762 ;     B. 

151.  1. 

ceroyne,  618  ;  sereine,  C. 
eerrure,  470 ;   see  serrure,  G. ;   cerure, 

B.  170.  22. 
ceruel,  5  ;  cervelle,  C. 
ceyme,  584 ;  ceym,  B.  167.  2 ;  cem,  B. 

160.  12 ;  sleet, 
chace,  139,  193  ;  chases, 
chacie,  17 ;  cf.  jacie,  B.  145.  1. 
chaier,  504;  chair. 

chalaundre,  807 ;  calaundre,  B.  164.  8. 
chaleyse,  847  ;  clucks  (as  a  hen), 
chantaunt,  127. 
chanue,  347  ;  grows  gray, 
char,  377 ;  flesh, 
charderole,  791 ;  cardenerole,  B.  165.8  ; 

goldfinch. 

chare,  75,  261 ;  B.  153.  4;  chair,  C. 
chareter,  885  ;  B.  168.  20. 
charette,  863  ;  B.  167.  3. 
chastre,  311 ;  chastrer,  C. 
chat,  712,  750  ;  cat. 
chaudere,  486  ;  chaudiere,  C. 
chaufsoris,  811 ;  chauvesouris,  C. 
chaunte,  844,  845  ;  B.  152.  6. 
chaux,  438 ;  C. 
checun,  65  ;  chacun,  C. 
cheet,  165,  588 ;  falls. 
chemyn,  888 ;  B.  168,  22. 
chene,  482,  648 ;  B.  163.  23 ;  B.  171.  7 ; 

oak. 

chenet,  476  ;  B.  171.  4. 
cheont,  582 ;  fall, 
cherit,   754.     Cf.    "cheverau  cherist," 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80,  11.  2,  3. 
cheuere,  724,  754;  chevre,  (L 
cheuere-foil,  668  ;  chevre-fueille,  C. 
cheueret,  542  ;  cf.  chevrie,  C. 
cheueroil,  706  ;  chevreul,  C. 
cheueroun,  442 ;  B.  170.  9. 
chief,  853  ;  B.  168.  27. 
chien,  708,  749 ;  dog. 
chiual,  716,  751 ;  cheval,  C. 
chiualers,  425. 
chowe,  789 ;  chough. 


chowes,  189;  chou,  C. 

cieles,  59  ;  glossed  wortwales,  i.e. 

nails     (Halliwell)  ;     cf.     wartywell, 

wortewell,  a  hangnail,  the  half-moon 

at    the    bottom    of  the    finger-nail ; 

E.D.D.     See  ele. 
oils,  15 ;  cf.  cyz,  B.  145.  12. 
cirie,  682  ;   cherry, 
ciriser,  658;  B.  162.  25. 
ciroyne,  349 ;  "  ciron,  a  hand-worme,"  C. 
claie,  61;    the  back  of  the  hand;    B. 

147.  16. 

claies,  877  ;  claye,  C. 
claret,  642 ;  claret, 
claye,   746.      Cf.    "jopil    (read  gopil) 

cleye,"  Keliq.   Antiq.  ii.  79,  col.  2. 
clef,  468 ;  C. 

cleket,  468  ;  cliket,  B.  170.  22. 
clers,  426 ;  clerks, 
clerseie,   586  ;    cf.    O.F.    esclarcir,    to 

lighten,  G. 

cloche,  407  ;  G. ;  cloak, 
clowes,  446  ;  nails, 
clune,    179  ;     winks.       O.F.    cliynier, 

clugner,  G. 

cochera,  440  ;  coucher,  C. 
coche-uyz,  309;   "cochevis,  the  copped 

lark,  the  lark  that  hath  a  little  tuft 

standing  on  her  head,"  C. 
coer,  67  ;  quer ;  B.  149.  4. 
coife,  157  ;  coiffee,  C. 
cok,  777,  844. 
col,  9,  203  ;  C. 
coler,  881 ;  collar, 
columbe,   831,    839 ;    coloumbe,    803 ; 

B.  152.  6  ;  dove. 

columbes,  831  ;  doves;  B.  152.  6. 
colure,  760  ;  snake, 
combate,  107. 

compaignie,  426;  B.  151.  16. 
conoil,     534  ;      conul,     B.     157.     1  ; 

quenouille,  C. 
conseil,  423. 
conyz,  710;  connil,  C. 
corb,  791  ;  rook. 

corbel,  528  ;  corbeille,  C. ;  B.  158.  7. 
corbelchon,  532 ;  cf.  corbeillon,  C. 
corde,  207,  233,  608  ;  B.  172.  17. 
«orf,  791 ;  corbeau,  C. 
corn,  550 ;  horn. 
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cornaile,  682 ;  corneille,  C. 

corps,  1 ;  C. 

costeez,  49  ;  B.  148.  1. 

cotel,  500  ;  knife. 

coudre,  191,  612,  650  ;  hazel. 

coudre-noyz,  686 ;  hazel-nuts. 

couee,  826;  B.  151.  5. 

couee,  850  ;  couve,  C. 

couenant,  610 ;  B.  172.  18. 

couere,  141 ;  covers. 

coueret,  217;  a  cripple  (?).     (Might  be 
coneret.) 

couert,  480 ;  covered. 

coufle,  789  ;  escoufle,  C. 

couient,  430,  460  ;  suits. 

countes,  424. 

coupe,  152.     Cf.  O.F.  escopir,  to  spit, 
couperole,  795 ;   nuthatch. 

cous,  273  ;  a  cuckold,  G. 

coustes,  474,  877 ;  B.  168.  4  ;  sides. 

coustre,  225  ;  "  cousture,  a  seame,"  C. 

coute,  55  ;  coude,  C. 

cov,  55,   205  ;    "  cou  de  la  meyn,  the 

hand-wriste,"  B.  147.  15. 
coyloun,  41 ;  couillon,  C. 
coyne,  516  ;  coignee,  C. 
coyner,  670 ;  B.  163.  8. 
coynz,  682  ;  quinces ;  cf.  B.  163.  8. 
craile,   748  ;    "  crailler,  to  croake  like 

a  raven  or  toad,"  C. 
rrapoude,  738,  758  ;   crapaud,  C. 
creke,  680  ;  B.  162.  28. 
creker,  223,  648  ;    see  creke,  G.  ;    B. 

162.  28. 

eresceant,  3  ;  growing, 
crest,  361,  391  ;  grows, 
cretyne,  568  ;  crestine,  G. 
cricele  [tricele?],  588;   cf.  O.F.  cretin, 

a  flood,  G. 

criuere,  137  ;  crible,  C. 
cromsile,  684;    bramble  (?).      (Possibly 

cromfile.) 

crossers,  875  ;  cf.  croisee,  C. 
croulecowe,  785 ;  wagtail, 
crue,  75,  377  ;  raw. 
crut,  305 ;   skin  under  the  shell  (of  an 

egg) ;  cf.  B.  150.  12. 
cryuere,  530  ;  crible,  C. 
culier,  500 ;  spoon, 
culure,  740  ;  colure,  B.  159.  12  ;  snake. 


cumble,  442 ;  comble,  C. ;    combele,  B. 
170.  12. 

cumpanye,  828. 

cune,  516  ;  coing,  C. 

curreie,  123  ;  courroye,  C.  ;  thong. 

curreie,  303  ;  courroyer,  C.  ;  taws. 

custez,  51 ;  B.  148.  1. 

cuuerel,  494 ;  see  cuveau,  C. 

cyne,  777,  838  ;    cynge,  B.  152.  8  (note 
5) ;  swan. 

cyngulte,  91;  cf.  "sengloter,  to  yex,"  C. 

cynile,  177;  twinkles  (?). 

eyre,  143 ;  cire,  C. 

cyroyne,  620  ;  see  ciroyne. 

cyuere,  520  ;  civiere,  C. 

dameye,  827  ;  dame,  B.  151.  6. 

damys,  426. 

dapere  (?),  321.     Perhaps  read  Drapers, 
a  draper. 

daresme  =  de  aresme,  486  ;  arain,  C. 
daronde  =  de  aronde,  341;   reed;  Lat. 

arundo.     See  arounde. 
de-deynz,  65,  628 ;  dedens,  B.  145.  21. 
deduyt,  213  ;  deduit,  C. 
dee,  616.     [Perhaps  incorrect ;  cf.  O.F. 
ee,   a  bee,   G.     Two  lines  are  here 
crushed  into  one.      Perhaps    read — 
Vn  [essaim]  dee[s]  aherda  Et  parmy 
vn  issel  vola.] 
deiez,  59  ;  doigt,  C. 
deit,  432  ;  he  ought, 
deluuye,  570  ;  flood, 
dents  foreynz,   31  ;    B.  146.  16  ;    front 

teeth. 

dentz,  626 ;  teeth, 
depessez,  612  ;  despecer,  C. 
deplume,  309  ;  see  deplumation,  C. 
desert,  371. 
desouz,  452  ;  under, 
desplet,  345  ;  displeases, 
destre,  714  ;  destrier,  C. 
deteynance,  610;   B.  172.  18. 
deuant,  357  ;  devant,  devantel,  C. 
deuyent,  271 ;  becomes, 
deym,  710 ;  daim,  C.  ;  pi.  deymes,  763. 
deyme,  710  ;  see  deym. 
doile  =  de  oile,  175,  179,  183  ;   see  oile. 
dolabre,  536 ;  see  Supp.  to  G. ;  doloire,  C. 
dorge  =  de  orge,  121  ;  orge,  C. 
dormant,  245. 
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dormer,  251 ;  dort,  99. 

dos,  51 ;  C. 

dosser,  879 ;  B.  168.  10. 

doute,  594. 

drap,  125,  385,  387  ;  C. 

eche ;  see  queche. 

edifier,  428. 

ee,  815;  G. ;  bee. 

egle,  775,  836  ;  eagle. 

eglenter,  660  ;  B.  163.  2. 

ele,   47.      It   represents  Fr.    aile ;   see 
B.  172.  4.     See  cieles. 

emple,  155  ;  emplir,  C. 

emprent,  287  ;  undertakes. 

enbraunchees,  852. 

encline,  676 ;  inclines. 

enclume,  187,  506  ;  C. 

endente,  359;  "endenter,  renverser,"  G. 

enfant,  145,  405,  632. 

enflestree,    199  ;      enfleetrir,    G.  ;     cf. 

flestrir,  C. 

enflure,  269  ;  enfleure,  C. 
enlestree,  201 ;  freckled, 
enpalluee,  409 ;  tee  empaluer,  G. ;  soiled, 
enperke,  307 ;  encloses, 
enprent,  145  ;  teaches, 
ente,  223  ;  enter,  C. 
enuiroun,  71 ;  B.  149.  5. 
ercule,     165(?).       Perhaps    miswritten 
for  croule  ;   cf.  "  crouler,   to  shake, 
wag,"  C. 
ere,   664 ;    ere,  iere,  G.  ;    lierre,   C. ; 

B.  162,  7. 
eecarrie,   379;    escharrie,  B.   173,   12; 

a  beetle. 

eschamel,  504  ;  cf.  escabeau,  C. 
eechele,  875 ;  B.  168.  8. 
eschyne,  51  ;  eschine,  C. 
escient,  432  ;  C. 

esclauotee,  407  ;  B.  173.  1  (footnote). 
esclauoun,  857  ;  clavon,  B.  169.  11. 
escochoun,  856  ;  B.  169.  2. 
escu,  560  ;  C.  ;  see  lescu. 
escuiour,  544. 
escule,  351. 
esgliee,  259 ;  church, 
esparplie,  117 ;  euparpiller,  C. 
espaules,  53  ;   C. 
espaume,  281 ;  espausmer,  C. 
espaunde,  355 ;  spills  ;  cf.  B.  164.  10. 


espeic,  548  ;  sword. 

espere,  299  ;  cf.  esperer,  C. 

esperuer,  807  ;  esparvier,  C. 

espire,  79  ;  aspirer,  C. 

espleen,  69 ;  B.  149.  4. 

espreche,  se,  251 ;   B.  152.  23. 

esquele,  155,  490;  B.  172.  3;  escuelle,C. 

esquiers,  425. 

essel,  871  ;  B.  167.  21 ;  essieu,  C. 

estage,  428 ;  B.  169.  22. 

estange,  391 ;  pool. 

estee,  596  ;  este,  C. 

esteles,  883  ;  B.  168.  17  ;  estelle,  C. 

estent,  285  ;   cf.  estendre,  C.  and  Supp. 

toG. 

estiche,  265  ;  B.  150.  19  ;  apple-stalk, 
estomak,  71  ;  B.  149.  5. 
estournel,  841,  833  ;  estourneau,  C. 
estre,  472  ;  to  be. 
estril,  520  ;  estrille,  C. 
esturnel,  809  ;   see  estournel. 
euesqes,  423  ;  bishops. 
ewe,  393 ;  water, 
ewer,  484;   adj.,  for  water, 
face,  13,  197 ;  C. 
fagotes,  229. 

failuy  (failny?),  261  ;  tally,  B.  153.  3. 
farsue,  73;  midriff  (?). 
fauche,  111  ;  faucher,  C. 
faucil,  526  ;  faucille,  C. 
faucouns,  835  ;    falcons  ;    B.    151.    13 

(note  3). 

fauf,  720  ;  fauve,  C. 
faux,  526;  faulx,  C. ;  B.  154.  11. 
feare,  440  ;  to  make, 
feire,  321  ;  a  fair  (?)> 
fel,  69  ;  fiel,  C. 
femme,  81. 

fende,  115  ;  fendre,  C. 
fendour,  381  ;  fendeur,  C. 
fenestre,  474  ;  B.  170.  15. 
fenz,  117;  fiens,  C.  ;    feus  (for  fens), 

B.  151.  11. 
fer,  135. 

feru,  640 ;  struck, 
ferueie,  97  ;   read  forueie  ;    "  fourvoyer, 

to  mistake  the  way,"  C. 
fesant,  801,  825  ;  B.  151.  5  ;  pheasant, 
feteez,  456  ;  make, 
feue,  363  ;  bean. 
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feyme,  169  ;  faim,  C. 
ficele,  492  ;  fissele,  G. 
fichez,  462  ;  fixed, 
fiert,  107,  187;  smites, 
fige,  690 ;  fig. 

filandre,  622,  809  ;  "  stare,  filaundre  "  ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82,  col.  2  ;  B.  164.  7. 
filaundre,  624  ;  gossamer ;   B.  147.  25. 
filee,  417 ;  threaded, 
filet,  31 ;  B.  146.  18. 
flael,  520 ;  flail, 
flate,  109  ;  flater,  C. 
Me,  67 ;  B.  149.  4. 
foils,  676  ;  leaves. 
fole,  221  ;  fool, 
fonyle,  512 ;  funnel, 
forcele,  33  ;  B.  146.  5. 
forge,  135  ;  forges. 

fossolet,  9 ;  "fosselete,  petite  fosse,"  G. ; 
"fossette,  a  little  pit,  small  hole, 
dimple,"  C.,  i.e.  depression  in  the 
neck,  below  the  chin ;  cf.  fosset,  B. 
146.  17. 

founs,  875  ;  fons,  fond,  C. 
fountain,  7  ;    "  fountaine  de  la  teste,  the 
mould  of  the  head,"  C. ;  s.v.fontaine. 

fourder,  654  ;  B.  163.  1. 
t'ouudre,  586  ;   fouldre,  C. 

fov,  650 ;  beech. 

fow,  506;  bellows;  B.  171.  9,  11. 

fow,  504  ;  fou,  C. 

fowe,  103  ;  "  fouir,  to  dig,"  C. 

frank,  317  ;  free  man. 

frape,  426  ;  frap,  G. 

frasee,  363  ;  fraser,  to  peel,  shell,  G. 

freide,  724  ;  cold. 

frene,  646;  B.  162.  26;  ash. 

frese,  692  ;  fraise,  C. 

freseie,  793  ;  frezaiye,  C. 

fressche,  261  ;  B.  153.  4. 

frestel,  542 ;  fretel,  C. ;  frestele,  B. 
164.  22. 

freynez,  610;  B.  172.  18. 

friche,  263 ;  freche,  B.  153.  3. 

frount,  13  ;  B.  144.  20. 

frussez,  604  ;  B.  172.  15. 

fruyt,  211. 

fue,  371 ;  flees. 

fuet,  862  ;  fouet,  C. 

fundement,  434  ;  B.  169.  24. 


fune  (?),  181 ;  cf.  fongner,  C.,  G. 

furche,  518  ;  fourche,  C. 

furchure,  41  ;  B.  148.  13. 

furdye,  678  ;    fourdine,    B.    163.    1 ; 

fourdrine,  C. 
furet,  736  ;  C. 

fusil,  524 ;  fuseau,  C. ;  B.  157.  4. 
fusil,  514;  C. ;  B.  157.  5. 
fut,  879  ;  fust,  C. 
fuur,  604  ;  fourn,  B.  172.  15. 
fymer(?),  798. 

fymere,  518  ;  furnier,  adj.,  C. 
gailie,  759 ;  croaks, 
galerne,  566 ;  C. 
galeyns,  59 ;  double  handfuls,  as  much 

as  the  two  hands  will  hold,  B.  147.21. 
gambeson,  560  ;  C. 
garbis,   313  ;    cf.  gerbe,  C. ;    sheaves  ; 

garbes,  B.  154.  13. 
gardeyn,  235. 
garet,  43  ;  B.  148.  15. 
garit,  747  ;  cf.  Lat.  garrire. 
gate,  492  ;  "  gate,  a  bowle,"  C. 
gel,  574,  590  ;  frost, 
gele,  574 ;  freezes ;  B.  160.  3. 
gelee,  596 ;  frost, 
gelous,  275;  jealous, 
gelyne,  775,  846  ;  gelyn,  829,  847 ;   B. 

152.  11 ;  hen. 
gemele,  105  ;  cf.  gemir,  C. 
gemelees,  462 ;  door-posts, 
genette,   670 ;    genest,   C. ;    genet,   B. 

162.  26. 

genoil,  39  ;  B.  148.  15  ;  knee, 
genoile,  295  ;  kneels, 
gent,  109 ;   people, 
gerit,    839;   gemit,  B.  152.  6;   gerist, 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  79,  col.  2. 
gerreie,  836. 
giser,  263;   to  lie.      Hence  gist,  215; 

gisent,  249  ;  gisont,  329. 
glane,  688 ;  acorn, 
glas,  576  ;  ice ;  B.  160.  5. 
glasie,  684;  mulberry  (?). 
glasier,  652  ;  see  glasie. 
glebe,  131,  133. 
gobons,   450  ;    pieces ;    see   gobbon  in 

N.E.D. 

gons,  464 ;   B.  170.  20. 
gopil,  746  ;  gopile,  700 ;  goupil,  C. 
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gorge,  33,  201 ;  B.  146.  3. 

goules,  638 ;  gules,  B.  153.  23. 

graps,  466  ;  see  grape,  G. 

grate,  121  ;  grater,  C. 

grele,  829;  B.  151.  12. 

grele,  572 ;  gresler,  C. ;  B.  160.  15. 

gresil,  572;  C. ;  B.  160.  15. 

greue,  7,  365.;   B.  144.  10;   "lagreve 

des    cheveux,    the    shedding    of    the 

haire,"  C. 

gridile,  488 ;  a  griddle, 
griffoun,  775  ;  griffin, 
grisiloun,  813;  B.  165.  11. 
grosiler,  656  ;  groselier,  C. 
groule,  837  ;  B.  152.  3. 
groyn,  181 ;  groin,  C. 
grue,  837;   B.  152.  3;  pi.  grues,  822; 

B.  151.  3. 

grundile,  743;  B.  152.  11. 
grundise  {read  grundile],  755  ;  grundile, 

B.  152.  11  ;  grondillier,  G. 
gryue,  785  ;  grive,  C.  ;  pi.  gryues,  823  ; 

B.  151.  4. 

guenchisons,  444.     See  below, 
guenchons,  446  ;   laths  (?).     Cf.  Reliq. 

Antiq.  ii.  84, 1.  2  ;  and  O.F.  guinche, 

a  sort  of  plank,  G. 
guenyle,  175;  stares  (?).     Cf.  "guignier, 

to  winke,"  C. 
gule,  33,  353  ;  throat, 
gurdei,  768,  769  ;  herd, 
gurget,  257  ;  B.  159.  9. 
hakeney,  718  ;  hackney, 
hanap,  359;  hanape,  496;   B.  172.3; 

cup. 
hanapel,  1  ;    small  cup,  skull,  G.  ;    B. 

144.  19. 

hanaton,  815 ;  haneton,  C. 
harasse,  770 ;  B.  151.  9. 
harpe,  542. 

haterel,  7 ;  B.  144.  21 ;  nape, 
hay,  147,  855 ;  B.  169.  7. 
hay,  149,  614  ;  haye,  C. 
heche,  255;  B.  153.  2;  hook, 
heez,    442 ;   roof-posts  (?) ;    cf.    heese, 

B.  159.  24. 
heit,  379 ;  hates, 
herhe,  361 ;  grass, 
herce,  399,  861 ;  harrow, 
herde,  373,  762,  822;  B.  161.  2,  3. 


hereson,   704 ;    herisson,  C. ;    yrizoun, 

B.  165.  13. 

herle,  801  ;  B.  164.  4. 
herouns,  824;  B.  151.  8. 
hoes,  460  ;  hus,  B.  170.  16. 
hoget,  728  ;  little  hog. 
homme,  77. 

huan,  787  ;  huant,  C. ;  owl. 
huce,  verte,  662 ;  houce,  B.  163.  19. 
hue,  173  ;  "  huer,  to  hoot,  shout,"  C. 
hule,  161,  745;  B.  152.  9  ;  huller,  C. 
humblement,  161. 
hume,  189  ;  humer,  C. 
hurtonur,  403, 732 ;  ram.    Cf .  heurter,  C. 
hussel,  53  ;  hissel,  B.  146.  25. 
hyne,  751 ;  neighs  ;   B.  152.  5. 
hynes,   37;    cf.   "  eine,  the  groine  or 

grine,"  C. 

lambe,  43,  195  ;  B.  148.  15. 
iangle,  840  ;  jangler,  C. 
iarce.  777,  842  ;  jars,  C.  ;  gander, 
iargonne,  841 ;  jargonner,  C. 
iaroil,  834  ;    lit.   a  quacking.     "  L'ane 

iaroile  "  ;  and  again,  "  Ane  en  mareis 

geroile  "    (glossed  quekez  =  quacks)  ; 

MS.  Gg.  1.  1  ;  in  a  passage  following 

B.  152.  10. 
iarule,  843. 

iauntes,  867;   B.  167.  10. 
ienyce,  722  ;  genisse,  C. 
ienyche,  726  ;  see  ienyce. 
ierce,  403  ;  jarse,  G.  ;  ewe. 
iernoun,  21  ;   see  grenon,  G.  ;    gernon, 

B.  146.  23. 

if,  666  ;  C. ;  B.  163.  23. 
iour,  602  ;  day. 

lowe,  21,  199  ;  joue,  C. ;  B.  145.  17. 
ioyne,  147  ;  joins,  fixes, 
irounde,    395 ;    swallow ;     arunde,    B. 

165.  27. 

issel,  anglicc  lidejate,  616. 
issent,  325  ;  issue ;  B.  167.  12. 
lugo,  859;  iuge,  B.  169.  13. 
iument,  714  ;  C.   • 
lungyues,   29,    141  ;    cf.   gyngives,  B. 

145.  29. 
iupe,  173  ;  "  jupper,  to  whoot,  showt," 

C. ;  B.  158.  20. 

luye,  381 ;  cf.  juise,  a  pillory,  G. 
keux,  512  ;  queus,  C. 
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kukele,  821;  cf.  "cuknel,  a  kocken," 
for    which   perhaps    read    "  cukuel, 

a  kockeu  "  ;  B.  166.  5  ;  cuckoo, 
kyuyl,  45,  446 ;  B.  148.  25  ;  B.  170..  11 ; 

pin. 

labour,  239. 

laed,  189,  355  ;  laict,  C. 
lalowe  =  1'alowe,  783  ;  lark, 
lambeie,     267  ;      feels     nausea.       Cf. 

"laumber,  wamblez,"  Reliq.  Antiq. 

ii.  84,  col.  2. 

lame,  339  ;  C.  ;  B.  157.  16. 
lange,  31 ;  B.  146.  18. 
lapet,  11 ;  dewlap:  (rather,  lobe  of  the 

ear ;  see  lappet  in  N.E.D.). 
launce,  560,  640  ;  B.  153.  24  ;  lance, 
lauour,  484 ;  laver. 
ledement,  173  ;  laidement,  C. 
lerae,  341,  654;  birch  (?). 
lente,  225  ;  "lende,  a  nit,"  C. 
Icon,  694,  742 ;  lion, 
leparde,  698  ;   leopard,  C. 
lere,  301  ;  thief. 

lerrai,  55  ;  I  will  leave  ;  B.  147.  13. 
lesche,  101 ;   C. 

lescu  =  le  escu,  638 ;  B.  153.  23. 
lesse,  263  ;  leaves  ;  B.  153.  3. 
lesse,  774  ;  leash, 
leuer,  436  ;  to  raise, 
leuere,   628,   704  ;    leuer,    139  ;    hare ; 

B.  145.  21. 
leuere,  141,  626;  B.  145.  18;  1.  has, 

25 ;  B.  146.  14  ;  1.  susane,  27  ;  lip. 
leuerere,  708 ;  levrier,  C. ;  pi.  leuerers, 

774. 

leyue,  113  ;  laine,  C. 
lice,  708  ;  see  Eoquefort's  Diet, 
lide,  163  ;  slides  ;   B.  160.  10. 
lieu,  417. 

liter,  215  ;  litiere,  C. 
liuere,  145,  632  ;  B.  145.  24. 
liuere,  143,  630 ;  B.  145.  22 ;  pound, 
loreie,  772  ;  litter  (of  pigs), 
loreie,  95  ;  hiccoughs  (?). 
loriole  =  Poriole,    789  ;      oriole  ;      B. 

166.  10. 

los,  606  ;  for  le  os,  the  bone, 
lou,  700,  745 ;  loup,  C. 
loutre,  716 ;    C. 
lowe  =  1'owe,  307,  779  ;  goose. 


lower,  293  ;  hire. 

luche,  155,  490 ;  louche,  C. ;  B.  172.  8 ; 

ladle. 

luche,  157  ;  B.  172.  9  ;  sharpens, 
lucher,  157,  512  ;  cf.  B.  172.  9. 
lune,  600 ;  moon. 

lure,  427,  835;  B.  151.  13  (note  3). 
lussel,  546  ;  B.  157.  10. 
lust,  600  ;  lights,  shines, 
lyme,  524  ;  lime,  C. 
lyme,  462  ;  B.  170.  16  ;  threshold, 
lynchel,  231 ;  linceul,  C. 
lynoys,  281  ;  B.  156.  18. 
mache,  95  ;  mascher,  C. 
machelers,  25;    cf.   "machoueres,  the 
jawes,"  C. 

malade,  215. 

malarde,  779  ;  mallard. 

malet,  538  ;  mallet,  890  ;  B.  169.  9. 

malyce,  301. 

mamelle,  35 ;  mammele,  C. 

manace,  289 ;  threatens. 

manche,  411  ;   C. 

mange,  89. 

manger,  351 ;  eating. 

manger,  353 ;  meat. 

mangue,  349. 

manuel,  854  ;  B.  168.  28. 

marchaunz,  630  ;  merchants. 

martel,  187,  522  ;  marteau,  C. 

meason,  395;  house. 

medlere,  672 ;  medlar. 

meer,  319  ;  sea. 

mene,  213,  321 ;  mener,  C. ;  B.  153.  5. 

menoye,  750  ;  mews  ;   mynowe,  B.  152. 
7  ;  cf.  miauwer,  G. 

mentoun,  23  ;  B.  146.  3. 

mere,  327  ;  sea. 

merle,  799 ;  C. 

merveil,  622 ;  marvel. 

meson,  440  ;  house. 

messelers,  27  ;  B.  146.  1 5. 

messere,  436  ;  B.  169.  25. 

met,  323  ;  mettez,  454 ;  puts,  put. 

meyns,  57  ;  main,  C. ;  B.  147.  15. 

meynte,  450 ;  many. 

miere,  736  ,  (sic) ;  for  mere  ? 

moale,  323;  moyal,  B.  167.  17;  moyeu, 
C. ;  pi.  moaus,  869  ;  nave. 

moile,  385  ;  mouiller,  C. 
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mole,  556  ;  meule,  C. 

molet,  11;    B.  146.  19. 

moneau,  805  ;  moineau,  C. 

morde,  167  ;  bites. 

mort,  219  ;  dead. 

morter,  510. 

morue,  151 ;  morver,  C. 

motee,  720  ;  cf.  Ital.  mozzo. 

motoun,  732  ;  mouton,  C. 

mouent,  566  ;  cf.  movant,  G. 

moun,  209 ;  my. 

muche,  153,  817;  mouche,  C. 

muche,  151 ;  moucher,  C. 

mugee,  752 ;  lows. 

mules,  766. 

mulet,  734 ;  C. 

mundiloun,   510,   860 ;   cf.   moundilon, 

B.  169.  10. 
mure,  436  ;  mur,  C. 
murs,  686  ;  meure,  C. 
muscheron,     389 ;      sparrow.        Spelt 

musscherom,  783. 
musenge,  819  ;  B.  165.  3. 
mute,  773  ;  B.  151.  10. 
mye,  89  ;  mie,  C. 
mynge,  419. 
mace,   528 ;    cf.    nasse,   C. ;    cf.    nase, 

B.  159.  7,  9  ;  see  nase. 
nage,  315 ;  rows, 
nage,   317;    buttock;    pi.   nages,   49; 

B.  148.  13. 

nape,  351,  498  ;  nappe,  C. 
narie,  19;  B.  145.  15. 
nase,  137;    B.  159,  note  3  (where  for 

szyne  read  szyue,  sieve) ;  see  nace. 
nassie,  87  ;  cf.  nasyer,  B.  173.  10. 
nauet,  235  ;    C. 
nause,  87  ;  sniffs  (?). 
neef,  315  ;  nef,  C. 
nees,  151 ;  see  nes. 
negge,  279  ;  is  drowned, 
negge,  580;  it  snows  ;  B.  160.  11. 
neif,  580 ;  snow ;  B.  160.  13. 
neif,  317 ;  naif,  neyf,  G. 
nerues,  71 ;  B.  149.  5. 
nes,  19 ;  nees,  B.  145.  2. 
noer,  279 ;   C. 
nouent,  327 ;  noer,  nouer,  to  swim,  G. ; 

cf.  B.  167.  13. 
noun-power,  281 ;  weakness. 


nouns,  863 ;  names. 

nousance,  608  ;  nusaunce,  B.  172.  17. 

noyse,  742  (title) ;  noise. 

noyz,  227  ;  noys,  612  ;  noix,  C. 

nugage,  684. 

nuger,  227,  657;  "noyer,  a  walnut- 
tree,"  C. 

ny,  825;  B.  151.  5. 

oef,  305 ;  egg. 

oiel,  15,  17  ;  eye. 

oisel,  379 ;  bird. 

oraile,  11  ;    B.  146.  19. 

ordure,  267. 

oreiler,  249  ;  oreiller,  C. 

oreilere,  247 ;  whisper  (?)  ;  Cotg.  ha» 
"oreiller,  to  hearken,  listen." 

orge ;  see  dorge. 

orgulouse,  277 ;   proud. 

orient,  602  ;  C. 

oriole ;  see  loriole. 

orrez,  863  ;  ye  shall  hear. 

oseloun,  149  ;  oison,  C. 

osyloun,  147;  spelt  oriloun,  B.  169.  1. 
But  see  149  and  855. 

oue,  367,  480,  644  ;  ou  (?),  257;  with. 

ouerayne,  287  ;  work. 

outre,  454 ;  above. 

owe,  795,  828,  840;  B.  165.  23;  see 
lowe ;  goose. 

oysealx,  830;  B.  151.  8. 

oysiloun,  855 ;  oriloun,  B.  169.  1  ; 
oroilloun,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83,  col.  2. 

paiele,  488  ;  paelle,  C. ;  pan. 

paile,  496  ;  pail  (see  stop  in  E.D.D.). 

paleis,  337  ;  palisse,  G. ;  palisade. 

palet,  29  ;  B.  145.  25. 

paleuole,  797 ;  "the  rede  fleye,  palenole " 
(sic),  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82,  col.  2 ; 
palevolc,  "brin  de  paille,  paillette," 
G. ;  la  palenole  (»ic),  glossed  a  litel 
bote  fleyen  [boterfleye  —  butterfly?] 
to  wode,  the  rede  fleye,  B.  165.  7. 

papiloun,  811  ;  papillon,  C. 

pardys,  799  ;  perdriz,  B.  174.  11. 

pareie,  129  ;  paroy,  C. 

parle,  77. 

parlement,  42,3. 

par-my,  339  ;    C. 

passe,  417. 

passuer,  514;  B.  159.26;  stepping-stone. 
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pastroil,  765,  766  ;  a  herd. 

patile,  846;  B.  152.  11,  14,  17. 

paume,  61  ;  B.  147.  16. 

paumee,  63  ;    "  longueur  de  la  paume  de 

la  main,"  G. 

paupere,  15  ;  B.  145.  10. 
pauye,  458 ;  paveye,  B.  170.  7. 
payn,  604  ;  B.  172.  15. 
peal,  3  ;  pel,  C. 
pecche,  383  ;  sins. 

pee,  45,  209,  594  ;   B.  148.  25 ;  foot. 
p[e]il,  3  ;  poil,  C. 
pelice,  724  ;  pilch, 
pencil  [read  penil],  39  ;  B.  148.  12. 
penoun,  853  ;  B.  168.  27. 
pense,  299. 

perdys,  826  ;  B.  151.  5. 
pere,  673  ;  pear. 

perer,  337,  624,   646;    pear-tree;    B. 
.  162.  25. 
perer,    335.       Perhaps    for  parer,    to 

provide ;  C.     See  perer e. 
perere,  622  (parer  ?) ;  see  perer. 
pesarde,  700  ;  pesart,  C. 
pesche,  692  ;  C. 
pesche,    253,    319  ;     fishes.       Of.    B. 

153.   1. 

pessel,  544 ;  B.  156.  27. 
peytrine,  35  ;   B.  146.  10. 
picoys,  536  ;  picquois,  C. 
piere,  438  ;  stone, 
pil,  510  ;  pilon,  C. 
piler,  452  ;  pilier,  C. 
pilous,  636 ;  pilouus,  203  ;  cf.  poillu,  C. 
pipe,  830  ;  B.  151.  8. 
piastre,  458  ;  C. 
platel,  502 ;  platter, 
plauncie,  456  ;   B.  170.  6. 
plaunte,  45  ;  B.  149.  1. 
plede,  131 ;  plaider,  .C. 
plouer,  799  ;  plover, 
pluche,  227 ;  plucks, 
pluet,  127;  rawtfpluert;  pleurer,  C. 
plunchoun,  787  ;    plongeon,  C. ;   ploun- 

joun,  B.  165.  15. 
pluuye,  568 ;   rain, 
poet,  335  ;  can. 
poi,  305  ;  little, 
poleyn,   716,    770;    poulain,    C.  ;     B. 

151.  9;   colt. 


pome,  678 ;  apple. 

pome  de  boys,  688  ;  crab. 

pomer,  646,  672  ;  B.  162,  25. 

pomouu,  67  ;  B.  149.  4. 

poot,  484,  486  ;  pot. 

poperouge,    690    [perhaps    read  pepe- 

rouge ;  cf.  piperounge,  B.  163.  2J. 
populer,  668  ;  peuplier,  C. 
porcelle,  728  ;  porcel,  311 ;  pig. 
porke,    728  ;     pork,    754,    764  ;     B. 

152.  11. 
pouce,  57  ;  C. 
poucere,  63  ;  poulcee,  C. 
poucynes,  852 ;  poucin,  C. 
poune,  395  ;  lays  eggs ;  pp.  poune,  849  ; 

B.  152.  12. 

poutre,  714  ;  C.  ;  filly, 
poutre,  452  ;  C. ;  B.  170.  4  ;  joist, 
powe,  781  ;  peahen, 
pown,  781  ;  paon,  C. 
poyn,  63  ;  poing,  C. 
poyne,  61  ;  poignee,  C. ;   B.  147.  18. 
poynoun,  57;  knuckle  (P). 
praele,    805  ;     cf.    "  hie  pratellus,    a 

buntyle  "  ;  Voc.  702.  40. 
praie,  718  ;  cf.  priere  (2),  G. 
pre,  111  ;  pre,  0. 
preche,  259 ;  preaches, 
prent,  293,  369,  389  ;  takes, 
prestre,  259 ;  priest, 
primes,  432,  865  ;  B.  169.  23  ;  first, 
prist,  620  ;  took  ;  pp.  pris,  333. 
promte,  283 ;  cf.  emprunter,  C. 
prune,  680 ;  plum, 
pruner,  648  ;  B.  162.  26  ;  plum-tree, 
pu,  644 ;  pou,  B.  165.  25. 
puce,  817 ;  flea, 
pucels,  427  ;  maids, 
puissent  Us,  247  ;  they  can. 
purcels,  772  ;  pigs.     See  porcelle. 
purnel,  15;  cf.  prunele,  B.  145.  9. 
pur-qoy,  419 ;  why. 
pute,  109;    putaiu,  C. 
putec,  273  ;  cf.  putier,  0. 
putois,  702,  747  ;  C. ;  B.  166.  17. 
pyncel,  538  ;  glossed  brake, 
pynceuole,  793  ;  gl.  watirfynch. 
pys,  35 ;  pis,  C. 
quailie,  758;  croaks, 
quassez,  614  ;   quasser,  C. 
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quauotw,    for    quauons  =  que    auons, 

which  we  have  ;   606. 
queche,  257  ;  for  qu'eche ;  where  eche 

(glossed  tuudre,   i.e.   tinder)  =  O.F. 

esche,  tinder,  G.  ;  Ital.  esea. 
quere,  303  ;  cuir,  C. 
quiuere,  135;  cuivre,  C. 
quyces,  39  ;   B.  148.  13. 
racyne,  674 ;  root, 
rais,  329 ;  furrows, 
rais,  323 ;   spokes ;    B.  167.  15.     See 

ray. 

rais,  325  ;  rays ;  B.  167.  12. 
rais,  327 ;  rays  (fishes) ;  B.  167.  13. 
ramer;    coloumbe  ramer,  803;   "cou- 
lomb rainier,   a  queest,  ringdove"; 

C.,  s.v.  ramier. 
ramoun,  185,  534  ;  ramon,  C. 
rastel,  522  ;  rasteau,  C. ;  B.  155.  23. 
rastuere,  522 ;  rastuer,  B.  155.  22. 
rat,  712  ;   rat. 
rate,  73  ;  C. 

ray,  321 ;  B.  167.  14  ;  clothes, 
ray,   867;    B.   167.    11;    spoke.      See 

rais. 

ray,  319,  333 ;  B.  158.  28 ;  net. 
rayne,  333,  738,  759  ;  reyne,  B.  154.  2 ; 

frog. 

rebounde,  393 ;  bubble, 
rechane,  757  ;  recane,  B.  152.  8. 
recifle,  838  ;  B.  152.  8  (note  5). 
recleie,  183  ;  looks  askew  (?). 
regailie,  760  ;   cf.  gailie. 
reget,  269  ;  rejecter,  C. 
reherce,  405 ;  rehearses, 
reinoun,  69  ;  B.  149.  4. 
reitel,   797  ;    roitelet,   C.  ;    roytel,   B. 

164.  17. 

relement,  127,  361 ;  seldom, 
remoile,  590;   thaw;    B.   147.  6;    cf. 

remouiller,  C. 
rent,  283  ;  pays  back.     , 
reorte,   193,   885  ;    riorte,   C.  ;    ryoite 

(for  ryorte),  B.  168.  21 ;  whip, 
reprent,  289  ;  reprehends, 
requeste,  295. 
resorte,  887  ;  B.  168.  22. 
resplent,  600 ;  shines, 
retounde,  387 ;  retondre,  C. 
reyne,  ,331 ;  queen. 


reynz,  49 ;  reins,  C. 

reysyn,  690 ;  raisin. 

ribaudes,  472. 

riche,  430. 

ride,  550  ;  plait,  fold  ;  see  rides,jC. 

riders,   873;    cf.   reideles,   B.  168.   5; 

rideles,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83,  col.  2. 
riens,  369  ;  nothing, 
ripe,  618  ;  bank, 
roes,  865  ;  B.  167.  7. 
romyst,  742 ;  rugist,  B.  152.  4. 
rongee,  413;  gnawn. 
roser,  666  ;  rosier,  C. 
rosers ;    owe  rosers,   795 ;   owe  rossee, 

B.  165.  23;  B.  174.  6. 
roste,  149 ;   roasts, 
rouge,  640,  692 ;  B.  153.  24  ;  red. 
rouloun,  556,   877  ;   cf.  rolon,  G. ;   cf. 

B.  168  (note  1). 

rounce,  686  ;  ronce,  C.  ;  see  meure,  C. 
rounge,  101 ;  ronger,  C. 
rous,  271,  634;  B.  153.  21  ;  red. 
route,  427,  767 ;  C.  ;  B.  151.  10. 
roy,  331 ;  C. ;  king;  pi.  roys,  423. 
roy,  255  ;  B.  153.  2  ;  net.     See  ray. 
roynouus,  205  ;  rongneux,  C. 
ruche,  815 ;  C. ;  B.  172.  7  ;  beehive, 
ruffle,  245  ;  cf.  ronfler,  C. 
rugerolee,  195  ;  cf.  rougeolle,  C. 
rumpez,  608;  B.  172.  17. 
rupere,  544 ;    O.F.   rupe,  a  brake  for 

flax,  G. ;  see  brake  in  N.E.D. 
rusee,  596  ;  rosee,  C. 
russenole,  787  ;  rossignol,  C. 
rute,  403 ;  cf.  ruit,  C. 
ryuer,  253  ;  B.  153.  1 ;  river, 
sabiloun,   415 ;    subiloun,    B.    150.    4 ; 

awl.     See  subiloun. 
sablon,  438 ;  C. 
sace,  530 ;  sas,  C. 
sage,  430. 
sak,  530 ;  sack, 
salamandre,  813;  B.  164.  9. 
saler,  500  ;  saliere,  C. 
sang,  75,  375  ;  blood, 
sangsue,  375 ;  C. 
sape,  652  ;  sap,  C. 
sarcle,  526  ;  sarclet,  C. 
sarcu,  538  ;  cf.  Lat.  sarculum. 
sarpe,  540  ;  C. 
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sauce,  658  ;  sauz,  B.  163.  23. 

saucer,  502. 

sauuers,    871 ;    sauneres,    B.    168.    7 ; 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83,  col.  2. 
sciet,  279  ;  knows, 
secche,  385 ;  dries, 
secchez,  548  ;  arrows, 
seie,  417,  550  ;  sole,  C. 
seif,  169;  soif,  C. 
sele,  881  ;  saddle, 
selions,  454 ;    solives,  B.   170.  5.     Cf. 

soillouns,  joists ;  Keliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83, 

col.  2. 

selioun,  329 ;  seillon,  C. 
seme,  231,  233  ;  semer,  C. 
semiloun,     861  ;     seed  -  basket.      Cf. 

"semaille,  a  sowing,"  C. 
senge,  698,  744  ;  singe,  C. 
sengler,  730  ;  sanglier,  C. 
sente,  361  ;  path, 
seon,  265,  357  ;   his,  his  own. 
sercher,    434 ;     to    search    for  ;    pr.s. 

serche,  225. 
sere,  470  ;  serre,  G. 
serence,  546  ;  cf .  serancer,  C. 
seriement,  159  ;  "avec  calme,"  G. 
serounde,  389  ;  net. 
serpent,  738,  761. 
sert,  630 ;  serves, 
serure,  468 ;  B.  170.  22. 
seuercun,  508  ;    (apparently)  a  tap  ;  cf. 

O.F.  sevraison,  seversoun,  a  weaning, 

lit.  separation,  G.     Perhaps  because 

it  cuts  off  the  supply, 
seuerounde,  397 ;  eaves,  B.  166.  1. 
sev,  658  ;  seu,  C. 
seyn,  207  ;  sing,  C.  ;  seing,  C. 
sie,  524  ;  scie,  C. 
sigoyne,     781  ;      cicogne,     C.  ;      B. 

165.  28. 

soche,  857 ;  soke,  B.  169.  3. 
solaile,  325  ;  solayle,  600  ;  sun. 
solerne,  564  ;  solerre,  C. 
somet,  676;  sornmet,  C. 
sondre,  833 ;   cf.  soundre  d'estourneus, 

B.  151.  7  ;   see  soundre. 
sonne,  207. 
soor,  636  ;    B.  153.  22  ;   sor,  718  ;   sor, 

C. ;  red. 
soriz,  712 ;  mouse. 


sossie,  93;    is  anxious.     Cf.  "soucier, 

to  affect  with  cark,"  C. 
sotel,  291 ;  subtle, 
souenoile,  297 ;  longs, 
souent,  363 ;  often, 
soundre,  764;  B.  151.  7;  see  sondre. 
sounge,  99  ;  songer,  C. 
sternue,  171.     Lat.  sternutare. 
subboys,  229 ;  underwood, 
subiloun,  552  ;  awl.     See  sabiloun. 
sue,  239  ;  suer,  C. 

sue,  237  ;  se  sue,  241 ;  cf.  essuyer,  C. 
suel,   730 ;    cf.   Lat.   sitcula,   little  pig 

(Lewis). 

suette,  383  ;  souhaiter,  C. 
suffle,  243  ;  souffler,  C. 
sule,  159  ;  cf.  O.F.  sitbler,  to  whistle,  G. 
suour,  241 ;  sueur,  C. 
surcils,  13;  B.  145.  13. 
surcote,  409. 
surde,  393,  570  ;  rises. 
sure,  43;  B.  148.  21. 
surfet,  343  ;  surfeit, 
suspire,  81 ;  souspirer,  C. 
sussie,  91 ;  groans (?).     Seel.  93. 
suz-lyme,  460;  B.  170.  17. 
sye,  115,  117  ;  sier,  C. 
table,  115,  498. 
taloun,  45  ;  B.  149.  1. 
tauelee,  411 ;  cf.  taveler,  C. ;  spotted, 
taupe,  702;  C. ;  B.  166.  23. 
teil,  335  ;  teile,  624  ;  toile,  C  ;  web. 
teinge,   81 ;    cf.   "  teindre,  changer  de 

couleur,"  G. 
tele,  807. 
temoun,   858  ;    "  timon,   the  beam  or 

draught-tree  of  a  wagon,"  C. 
temples,  21;  B.  144.  21. 
tenailes,  506  ;  tenaille,  C. 
tencer,  105  ;  tanser,  C. 
tendroun,  19 ;  B.  145.  15. 
tenoun,  854 ;  B.  168.  28. 
terre,  263,  331. 

terrere,  516;  tariere,  C. ;  B.  170.  11. 
tessoun,  139 ;  tesson,  702,  748 ;  B.  166. 

13 ;  badger. 

teste,  1,  365,  696;  head, 
tey,  482  ;  tai,  G. 
teynt,  125  ;  teindre,  C. 
tiel,  480  ;  tuile,  C. 
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tient,  357 ;  holds. 

tiller,  502,  650  ;  lime-tree. 

tistre,  125  ;  tistre,  C. ;  weaves. 

tistre,  339  ;  cf.  tistre,  C. ;  web  (?). 

toile,  131 ;  toils,  strives. 

tonel,  508  ;  tonneau,  C. 

toner,  592;  tonnerre,  C. 

tonne,  592  ;  it  thunders. 

tonne,  209,  594;  B.  160.  19. 

toor,  720,  753  ;  bull. 

torcas  [or  tortas],   554  ;    cf.   prov.  E. 

turkas,  a  pair  of  pincers,  E.D.D. 
torcheron,  554  ;  cf.  torchon,  C. 
torte,  191 ;  twists ;  tortir,  G. 
tost,  397  ;  quickly,  soon, 
touce,  171 ;  toussir,  C. 
tounde,  113;  tondre,  C. 
toup,  5  ;  B.  144.  15. 
tourbe,  832;  B.  151.  12. 
towayle,  498 ;  towel, 
traches,  448.     Glossed  sulle-trees,  q.v. 
trahul,  534  ;  a  reel, 
transglute,  97;  "  transgloutir,  greedily 

to  swallow  down,"  C. 
trays,  883;  B.  168.  13. 
treche,  213  ;  B.  153.  5. 
trecters  [tretters?],  858;  plough-traces, 
treefs,  444;  B.  170.  8  (footnote). 
treit,  375 ;  draws, 
tremuler,  656 ;  tremble,  C. 
trenchons,  448 ;  splints, 
trenket,  552.    E.  trinket. 
trepele,  851 ;  cf.  trepiller,  to  dance,  C. 
trepet,  488  ;  tripied,  C. 
tresselle,  313  ;  a  shock  of  corn ;  B.  154. 

14;    B.  164.  18. 
tret,  243 ;  draws, 
tripe,  771 ;  trippe,  B.  151.  6. 
trobile,  518  ;  truble,  G. 
troie,  730  ;  truye,  C. 
troue,  257  ;  trouera,  373. 
true,  415  ;  trou,  C. 
trynes,  873  ;  cf.  tringle,  C. 
turlu,  355,  496  ;  churn.   Cf.  F.  "touret, 

a  drill,"  C. 

turtre,  805 ;  tourte,  C. 
tyne,  494  ;  tine,  C. 
tynele,  494  ;  cf .  tyne. 
uerons,  413 ;  cf.  verot,  an  earth-worm,  G. 
urm,  662 ;  orme,  C. 


vache,  720,  752,  768  ;  cow. 

valuere,   883  ;    analuer    (fur   aualuer), 

B.  168.  12  ;  avaleure,  G. 
van,  528;  C. ;  B.  165.  21. 
vanele,  803;  B.  165.  17,  19. 
vaut,  305  ;  is  worth, 
veiiesse,  347 ;  old  age. 

vel,  726  ;  veau,  C. ;  pi.  veels,  769. 

velu,  692 ;  see  velu,  C. 

vende,  143 ;  sells. 

veneour,  606;  venour,  B.  172.  16. 

venoun,  9  ;    "  le  vendon,  the  fax-wax  "  ; 

"Way's  note  to  Pr.    Parv.,    p.   388. 

See  vendon  (unexplained)  in  G. 
vente,  119  ;  "  venteler,  to  winnow  corn," 

C.  See  B.  155.  12. 
venteuser,  377 ;  cf.  ventoser,  C. 
ventre,  37,  65 ;  C. 

ventrere,  881  ;  venter,  B.  168.  11. 
verder,  419,  783 ;   cf.  verdier,  C.  ;    B. 

164.  15;  redbreast, 
vereder,  421 ;  verdier,  C. ;    B.  164.  16  ; 

verderer. 
verge,  191 ;  C. 
verger,  223  ;  vergier,  C. 
verglas,  163,  578 ;  B.  160.  6,  8 ;  C. 
verm,  740 ;  worm, 
vermaile,  642  ;  B.  153.  25. 
veroil,  470  ;  verrouil,  C. 
verolee,  197;  cf.  verole,  C. 
veroun,  315  ;  cf.  aviron,  C. ;  oar. 
verte,  662 ;  green, 
verteuels,  464;  B.  170.  21. 
vertun,  540  ;   oar  (?) ;  see  veroun. 
vessie,  75 ;  C. 
veugle,  129  ;  aveugle,  C. 
veynes,  73  ;  B.  149.  5. 
viaunde,  345 ;  meat, 
vit,  41 ;  C. 

vmbil,  37;  B.  148.  11. 
vngle,  47 ;  ongle,  C. ;  B.  172.  4. 
vngle,  221  ;  hovers,  swings.   Lat.  undu- 

lare(?).      Cf.     "ondoyer,    to    wave, 

to  dangle,"  C. 
vola,  616 ;  flew, 
voice,  831 ;  flight, 
vomer,  856 ;  B.  169.  3. 
vomyte,  343. 
voydere,  546;  cf.  wude,  wudres,  B.  157. 

10 ;  vuideur,  C. 
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vrs,  698,  743  ;  ours,  C. 

vrtil,  47;  B.  149.  1. 

vse,  137  ;  "user,  to  weare,  occupy,"  C. 

warence,  103  ;  garence,  C. 


welet,  704  ;  belette,  C. ;  B.  166.  21. 
wybet,  817;  guibet,  wibet,  G. ;  gnat, 
yueres,  271 ;  yvre,  C. 
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a,  1 34  ;   she. 

abouen,  453 ;  above. 

accorne,  689  ;  aconj. 

aketoun,  563;  acton  (N.E.D.). 

ukirstaf,  860  ;  acre-staff  (N.E.D.). 

al,  416,  553  ;   awl. 

althir,  663  ;   alder.  . 

ancle,  46. 

aut'elde,  188  ;  anvil. 

angenayle,  48  ;  angnail. 

ape,  699,  744. 

appil-stalke,  266. 

appul,  16  ;  pupil  (of  eye) :  679  ;  apple. 

appultre,  647. 

arblastre,  549  ;   arblast. 

arme,  54. 

armehole,  54. 

arue,  549  ;  arrow. 

aspe,  657 ;  aspen. 

assche,  647. 

asse,  422,  735,  757 ;  ass. 

axultre,  872. 

axultre-pynnes,  874. 

awne,  122. 

baggith,  184 ;  looks  askew. 

bagpipe,  543. 

bak,  52,  62  ;  back. 

bak,  812 ;  bat. 

bakbon,  52. 

bake-panne,  559. 

bal,  46. 

balled,  645 ;  bald. 

ballok,  42. 

bank,  619. 

barel,  509. 

barewe,  521 ;  barrow. 

barly,  122. 

barre,  471. 

basenet,  563  ;  basinet  (N.E.D.). 

bauderik,  551  ;  baldric. 

beche,  505,  651. 


be-comyth,  272. 

be-drauelud,  410  ;  covered  with  drivel. 

bee,  816;  pi.  beez,  617. 

belkyth,  92 ;  belches. 

belle,  208. 

belluth,  753 ;  bellows. 

bely,  507 ;  bellows. 

bem,  148,  855  ;  plough-beam. 

bemes,  445 ;  beams. 

bene,  364 ;  bean. 

bent,  286  ;  bends. 

berde,  24 ;  beard. 

bere,  220 ;   bier. 

bere,  699,  743  ;  bear. 

berelep,      529  ;      basket  ;     bearleap 

(N.E.D.). 
berie,  687 ;  berry, 
berkith,  746 ;  barks, 
be-sekynge,  296  ;  a  request, 
besme,  535  ;  besome,  186. 
be-squireid,  408 ;  besquirted(P).  Perhaps 

e  =  c  =  t. 

betul,  860  ;  betulle,  539  ;  mallet, 
bicche,  709. 
bil,  541  ;  bill, 
birche,  342,  655. 
birell,  322  ;  coarse  woollen ;  see  burel  in 

N.E.D. 
bitith,  168. 
bleddere,  76 ;  bladder, 
bletith,  756. 
blismyth,  404 ;   tups, 
blode,  76,  376. 
blowith,  244. 
blynde,  130. 
body,  2. 

boke,  146  ;  book, 
bolas,  681 ;  bullace. 
bolastre,  224,  649  ;  bullace-tree. 
bolax,  517;  bole-ax  (N.E.D.). 
bole,  721 ;  bull. 
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bollynge,  270  ;  excessive  drinking. 

bon,  607 ;  bone. 

boorde,  459,  499. 

boot,  541 ;  boat. 

boowe,  675 ;  bough. 

bor,  731 ;  boar. 

bore,  416  ;  hole. 

borewith,  284. 

botme,  876 ;   bottom. 

botreflee,  812. 

bowe,  549. 

bowen,  697 ;  bow  down :   bowith,  286, 

677 ;  bows  down, 
box,  665. 
brake,  539. 

brandirne,  489  ;  brand-iron, 
brasen,  487. 
brayne,  6. 

bredith,  150  ;  roasts, 
breke,  607 ;   break, 
brest,  36. 
brestbon,  36. 

brid,  380  ;  bird  ;  pi.  briddus,  830. 
bristul,  418. 

brodehax,  537  ;  broad  ax,  adze, 
brokke,  140;  badger:  brok,  703,  748. 
brome,  671 ;  broom, 
browes,  14. 
bryn,  16  (?). 

buk,  711;  pi.  bukkys,  763. 
bullok,  727. 

bultyngcloth,  533  ;  bolting-cloth, 
buntynge,  806. 
burblis,  394  ;  bubbles, 
buttok,  318;  pi.  buttokkes,  50. 
cakelyth,  846 ;   cackles, 
calf,  44,  727 ;  pi.  calfryn,  769. 
canel-bon,  34 ;  collar-bone, 
cartebodi,  872. 

cartebonde,  868  ;  cart-band  (N.E.D.). 
carter,  886. 
cartesoulis,  878 ;  wooden  bars  supporting 

the   bottom  of  a  cart ;    see  sole  in 

E.D.D. 

castith,  270 ;  vomits, 
cat,  713,  750. 
caudroun,  487 ;   cauldron, 
chaules,  26  ;  jowls, 
ehayre,  505. 
cheke,  22,  200. 


cheseuat,  493 ;  cheese-vat, 
chewith,  96. 
•  chidith,  106. 
childe,  402. 
chirie,  683  ;  cherry, 
chiritre,  659  ;  cherry-tree, 
chirne,  356,  497  ;  churn, 
chykenes,  852. 
chylde,  146. 
chyn,  24. 

cirue,  681  ;  sorb-apple  (A.S.  syrfe). 
cissith,  760 ;  hisses. 
clawith,  122  ;  gleans  (?),  scrapes  (?). 
claye,  483. 

cleuyth,  116  ;  cleaves, 
clewen,  547 ;  clew.  . 
clippith,  114. 
clokkyth,  846 ;  clucks, 
clot,  134. 

cloth,  386 ;  clothe,  352,  388. 
cloutes,  872 ;  plates  of  iron,  to  prevent 

wear  (N.E.D.  and  E.D.D.). 
clymbuth,  212. 
clyuye,  857;  see  clevis  (N.E.D.) ;  clivvis,. 

clevis  (E.D.D.). 
coc,  844  ;  cok,  778. 
cokewolde,  274 ;  cuckold, 
colde,  725. 
colt,  717 ;  pi.  770. 
colys,  559 ;  coals, 
comyn,  326 ;  come, 
conye,  711 ;  rabbit. 

coppid,  310 ;  tufted ;  see  cochevls  in  CL 
copur,  136 ;  copper, 
corne,  118,  120. 
cote,  788 ;  coot, 
couee,  826 ;  covey, 
couuyl,  495  ;  cowl,  tub. 
cov,  752;  cow:  cove,  721. 
cowith,  172 ;  coughs, 
coyns,  683 ;  quinces, 
crabbe,  689 ;  crab-apple, 
crabbetre,  673. 
cradul,  402. 
crane,  837  ;  pi.  822. 
crekith,  840 ;  hisses, 
crepul,  218 ;  cripple, 
crieth,  836. 
criket,  814. 
cromus,  90 ;  crumbs. 
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croppe,  677  ;  top  (of  tree). 

crosse-bredes,  876 ;  cross-boards. 

croudith,  758  ;  croaks. 

croukyth,  839  ;  cooes. 

crowith,  844. 

cukkou,  821. 

cultir,  857 ;  coulter. 

cumpanye,  828. 

cuppe,  360,  497  ;  cup. 

cutte-purs,  382 ;  eutpurse. 

cuttynges,  451 ;  pieces. 

cuuyltre,  495 ;   cowl-staff. 

damey,  827 ;  flock. 

dawith,  603 ;  dawns. 

day,  603. 

dedman,  220 ;  dead  man. 

delueth,  104  ;  delves. 

dewe,  597. 

dewelappe,  12. 

dissch,  156,  491. 

dobler,  503  ;  doubler  (X.E.D.). 

doddyd,  721 ;  hornless. 

dog,  709. 

doke,  194,  420,  780 ;  duck ;  pi.  834. 

donn,  721 ;  dun. 

doo,  711 ;  doe. 

dore,  461 ;  door. 

dore-trees,  463  ;  door-posts. 

doth,  148  ;  puts. 

dowe,  839;  dove;  pi.  831. 

dractepynnes,  880 ;  draught-pins. 

drake,  780. 

drauelith,  84 ;  drivels. 

drauelynge,  238  ;  slaver. 

drawith,  244,  376. 

drede,  595. 

dremyth,  100. 

drencheth,  280  ;  is  drowned. 

drieth,  386. 

drofe,  767 ;  drove. 

drounkyn,  272  ;  drunken. 

drumbil,  816 ;  drone. 

drynkyth,  90. 

dryuyth,  194. 

ee,  18,  176,  180 ;  eye. 

eelede,  16 ;  eye-lid. 

elbowe,  56. 

ele,  292  ;  eel  (here  eel-like). 

ellertre,  655  ;  elder. 

elme,  663. 


erne,  776,  836  ;  eagle. 

est,  603;  east. 

estwynde,  565  ;  east  wind. 

etyth,  90 ;  eats. 

euesyngge,  398 ;  eaves. 

ewe,  737. 

ey,  306 ;  egg. 

face,  198. 

falluth,  166. 

fan,  529. 

fat,  495  ;  vat. 

faucouns,  835. 

faxwax,  10 ;  paxwax. 

fayre,  276. 

feldefare,  786,  823. 

felies,  868  ;  fellies. 

fesaundes,  825  ;  pheasants. 

fictith,  108  ;  fights. 

fige,  691. 

file,  525. 

firehiron,  515 ;  steel. 

firstre,   443 ;    first-tree ;    see  first-pole, 

ridge-piece,  in  E.D.D. 
fischuth,  320. 
flakys,  583  ;  flakes, 
flank,  40. 

flaterith,  110;  flatters, 
fle,  818  ;   flea, 
fleel,  521 ;  flail. 

fleget,  543;  flageolet;  cf./^(N.E.D.). 
flesch,  76,  378. 
flethe,  372 ;  flees, 
flie,  154,  818. 
flijte,  831  ;  flight, 
floe,  374,  823,  829  ;  flock, 
flode,  569 ;  flood, 
floore,  457. 
flynt,  515. 
fol,  222  ;  fool, 
folke,  110. 

forewys,  330 ;  furrows, 
forhede,  14. 
forste,  575,  591 ;  frost, 
forstere,  422  ;  forester, 
forteth,  32 ;  foreteeth, 
forwards,  611 ;  agreement, 
fot,  46,  853  ;  fote,  210  ;  foot, 
foule,  174 ;  foully. 
fox,  701,  746. 
frekenede,  202 ;  freckled. 
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fressche,  262. 

iresuth,  575. 

fro,  238 ;  from. 

frogge,  739,  759. 

froske,  334  ;  frog. 

fruyt,  212. 

fulluth,  156 ;  fills. 

fulmard,  703,  747  ;   polecat. 

tulthe,  268  ;  filth. 

iuret,  737 ;  ferret. 

fuste,  64 ;  fist. 

fymer  (?),  798. 

i'ynde,  374. 

i'yngres,  60. 

f yr,  653  ;  fir. 

fysschuth,  254. 

gagoluth,  842 ;  gaggles. 

galle,  70. 

galpyth,  86 ;  gapes. 

gander,  778,  842. 

gees,  828. 

geldith,  312 ;  geldud,  719. 

gelous,  276  ;  jealous. 

gilte,  731 ;  young  sow. 

giste-tree,  453 ;  joist-tree. 

gistes,  455 ;  joista. 

gnatte,  818. 

gnawith,  102  ;  gnawyn,  414. 

gode,  284 ;  goods. 

gode,  862  ;  goad. 

goldefynch,  792. 

gomes,  30,  142  ;  gums. 

gonele,  437;  cf.  gunnel,  ^m 

goos,  840  ;  gose,  308,  645. 

goselyng,  150. 

gossomer,  625. 

got,  754  ;  goat ;  spelt  goth,  725. 

goth,  400 ;  goes. 

goulith,    162  ;    gouluth,    745  ;     yells, 

cries. 

gounde,  18  ;  secretion  in  the  eye. 
grane,  539  ;   forked  stick  (?) ;   cf.  grain 

(E.D.D.). 
gray,  308. 

grehounde,  709,  774. 
grennyth,  168;  grins, 
gres,  362 ;  grass, 
gressehopper,  814.    . 
gret,  597 ;  great, 
gret,  837 ;  greets,  cries. 


greynes,  42 ;  groins. 

grip,  776 ;  griffin. 

gris,  729  ;  pi.  772 ;  grise,  312  ;  pig. 

gristul,  20 ;  gristle. 

gronyth,  92 ;  groans. 

grounde,  435. 

growe[n]de,  4 ;  growing. 

grundeluth,  755 ;  grunts. 

gurde,  124 ;  girt. 

hachut,  851 ;  hatched. 

hakeney,  719. 

halith,  380. 

hamborwe,  882;  hambargh  (X.E.D.). 

hamme,  44. 

hamur,  188,  523  ;  hammer. 

hamys,  884 ;  hames. 

ban,  577 ;  have. 

handcloth,  499. 

handefulle,  62. 

handes,  58. 

handeworme,  350,  621. 

handle,  854. 

hare,  140,  629,  705. 

harewe,  400,  861 ;  harrow. 

harpe,  543. 

haspe,  467. 

hasul,  192;  hasulle,  613. 

hasul-note,  687  ;  hazel-nut. 

hawe,  689. 

hawethorne,  661. 

hawetre,  667 ;  hawthorn. 

hayl,  573 ;  hail. 

hayluth,  573. 

hechele,  547  ;  hatchel  (N.E.D.). 

hedbronde,  477 ;  head-brand. 

hede,  366 ;  head, 

hefere,  723,  727 ;  heifer. 

hegge,  150,  615;  hedge. 

helde,  348 ;   =  elde,  old  age. 

hele,  46 ;  heel. 

helith,  142;  covers. 

hempe-sede,  234. 

hengelus,  465 ;  hinges. 

henne,  776,  846. 

hep,  764,  824  ;  hepe,  832 ;  heap. 

hepetre,  661 ;  hip-tree,  eglantine. 

herde,  762. 

here,  4 ;  hair, 

here,  12 ;  ear. 

herehole,  12 ;  ear-hole. 
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here-liste,  22 ;    hair-list ;    see  list   (3), 

4.  b  (N.E.D.). 
heresyue,  531 ;  hair-sieve, 
herte,  707 ;  hart, 
herte,  68 ;  heart, 
herthe,  477 ;  hearth, 
hery,  204 ;  hairy, 
hesul,  651  ;  hazel, 
heuede,  2,  853  ;  head, 
heuedpanne,  2  ;  head-pan,  skull, 
hilde,  481 ;  covered, 
hirdeles,  878 ;  hurdles, 
hog,  729. 

hoke,  256 ;  pi.  hokus,  465  ;  hook, 
hollertre,  659 ;    elder  ;    see  seu  in  C. 

(Probably  an  error  for  eller-tre.) 
holte,  358 ;  holds, 
holyn,  663 ;  holly, 
honger,  170;  hunger, 
hooke,  483  ;  pi.  hookus,  649  ;  oak. 
hope,  691  ;  for  hepe,  "  hip." 
hoppith,  94 ;  dances, 
hore,  541 ;  oar. 
hore,  110,  274. 
hore  forste,  599  ;  hoar-frost, 
hors,  717,  719,  751. 
hors-bere,  216;  horse-bier, 
horscombe,  521. 
horsewyppe,  555 ;  horsewhip, 
horsewyspe,  555 ;  horsewisp. 
horuth,  348 ;  grows  gray, 
houle,  788 ;  owl. 
hounde,  368,  749,  773. 
house,  396,  429. 
houtith,  174;  hoots,  exclaims, 
houyth,  222 ;  swings, 
huntith,  140,  368. 
hurtith,  130;  knocks  against. 
hw,  667 ;  yew. 
hynde,  707. 
hyre,  294 ;  hire, 
hyse,  164 ;  ice. 
hyue,  816 ;  hive., 
inwith,  66;  within, 
ioye,  214;  joy., 
irchoune,  705 ;  hedgehog. 
Iran,  136 ;  iron, 
karith,  94  ;  is  anxious, 
kedeney,  70  ;  kidney, 
keye,  469. 


kne,  40. 

kneluth,  296. 

knokil,  58 ;  knuckle. 

knyf,  501. 

ko,  790 ;  chough. 

kydus,  230 ;  faggots. 

kyne,  768. 

kynge,  332. 

kyrke,  132,  260. 

kyte,  790. 

laddre,  876. 

ladul,  491 :  ladel,  156. 

lande,  264. 

lapwynge,  804. 

larke,  310,  784,  845. 

lat,  264  ;  lets. 

latche,  469. 

lathes,  447 ;  laths. 

layde,  849. 

leduth,  214  ;  ledith,  322. 

lefs,  677;  leaves. 

legge,  44,  196. 

leparde,  699 

lernyth,  146;  teaches. 

lesse,  774 ;  leash. 

letyth,  126 ;  dyes. 

leue,  56 ;  leave. 

leye,  264 ;  fallow. 

leyth,  396  ;  lays. 

leytinge,  587  ;  lightning. 

lictith,  601 ;  lights. 

likkith,  102;  licks. 

lippe,  142,  627. 

lirnyth,  292  ;  learns. 

lith,  216 ;  lies. 

lityl,  306. 

liuelode,  346 ;  livelihood. 

lof,  605  ;  loaf. 

lek,  469  ;   lock. 

lombe,  733  ;  lamb. 

londes,  330 ;  plough-lands. 

longes,  68  ;   lungs. 

longgith,  298. 

louere,  477 ;  louvre. 

loueth,  262 ;  loves. 

louf,  62  ;  palm  (of  hand). 

lowe,  166 ;  low. 

lowe,  298 ;  love. 

lowith,  752. 

lure,  835 ;  number  (of  falcons). 
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ly,  264 ;  lie. 
lym,  439 ;  lime, 
lyn,  330 ;  lie ;  see  lyne. 
lynde,  503,  651  ;   limetree-wood,  lime- 
tree. 

lyndes,  50  ;  loins, 
lyne,  250  ;  lie  ;  see  lyn. 
lynsede,  232 ;  linseed, 
lyoun,  742. 
lyuer,  68 ;  liver, 
made,  342. 
madyr,  104 ;  madder, 
makith,  274,  314. 
man,  66,  80,  etc. 
mapul,  653. 

maselede,  196 ;  measled. 
mattok,  537. 
mawe,  72. 

mawith,  112;  mows, 
mede,  112 ;  meadow, 
mekelike,  162  ;  meekly, 
mele,  493  ;  measure  (?). 
mere,  715 ;  mare, 
merecolt,  715 ;  marecolt. 
meremayde,  619. 
mete,  354 ;  meat, 
mete,  352 ;  eating, 
metecloth,  499. 
meututh,  750 ;  mews, 
milte,  70. 

molde,  8  ;  suture  of  the  skull, 
moldewarpe,  703 ;  mole, 
momelith,  106 ;  mumbles, 
mone,  248 ;  may,  v. 
mone,  601 ;  moon. 

morter,  459,  511  ;  mortar  (with  pestle), 
motith,  132;  pleads, 
mouke-forke,  519 ;  muck-fork, 
mouse,  713. 

mouth,  30,  238 ;  mouthe,  24. 
moutys,  414;  moths  (?). 
muk,  118;  muck, 
mulbere,  685 ;  mulberry, 
mulberetre,  653. 

mule,  735  ;  mule ;  pi.  mulus,  766. 
mute,  773 ;  pack, 
myche,  270 ;  much, 
mydreme,  74 ;  midriff, 
mygge,  74 ;  spleen, 
mygth,  282 ;   strength. 


mykul,  344  ;  much ;  ouer  mykul,  excess. 

mylk,  190. 

myrilike,  160 ;  merrily. 

mysgoth,  98  ;  goes  astray. 

myst,  589. 

nathe,  266,  370 ;  hath  not. 

nathe,  324  ;  pL  nathus,  870  ;  nave  (of 

a  wheel). 

nauele,  38 ;   navel, 
nayle,  48,  447. 
nedder,  739,  761 ;  adder, 
nekke,  10,  204. 
nekkehole,  10. 
nepus,  236 ;  turnips, 
nesith,  172 ;  sneezes, 
net,  256  ;  nette,  320,  390 ;  net. 
nete,  226  ;  mt. 
nether-lippus,  26. 
neyeth,  751  ;  neighs, 
northwynde,  565. 
nose,  20,  152. 
nose-thurles,  20 ;  nostrils, 
note,  228,  613 ;  nut. 
notehache,  796  ;  nuthatch, 
nout,  346,  420  ;  not,  not  at  all. 
nouth,  370 ;  nought, 
nytcrowe,  794 ;  nightcrow. 
nytmare,  701 ;  nightmare, 
nytyngale,  788. 
oft,  158. 

onde,  244;  breath, 
opyn-herse,  693  ;  medlar, 
ore,  316 ;  oar. 
osele,  800 ;  ousel, 
otre,  717 ;  otter. 
oue[n],  605  ;  oven, 
ouer-lippe,  28 ;  upper  lip. 
oxe,  723. 

oxebowe,  859 ;  ox-collar, 
oxe-hyde,  304. 
panne,  489. 
pantyth,  82. 
partrik,  800  ;  partridge, 
path,  362. 

payse  (?),  366;  see  rayse. 
payuth,  346  ;  pleases, 
pecok,  782. 

pekede,  683  (?) ;  cf.  picket  (E.D.D.). 
pere,  679  ;  pear, 
peretre,  338,  647 ;  pear-tree. 
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pertrichez,  826 ;  partridges. 

pestelle,  511 ;  pestle. 

pikke,  537 ;  pickaxe. 

pilche,  725  ;  pilch. 

pilery,  382  ;  pillory. 

pilowe,  250. 

pipe,  830  ;  a  flock. 

pipith,  759 ;   pipes. 

pissith,  420. 

planyd,  459  ;  made  flat. 

plouer,  800 ;  plover. 

plou-reste,  148 ;  plough-wrest. 

plowestryngges,  858 ;  tracee. 

plukith,  228 ;  plucks. 

plurabe,  681 ;  plum. 

plumtre,  649. 

pohenne,  782 ;  peahen. 

poke,  258 ;  bag. 

pokky,  198  ;  covered  with  pocks. 

pole,  392 ;  pool. 

poot,  487 ;  pot. 

pootstikke,  511  ;  pot-stick. 

popiltre,  669  ;  poplar. 

post,  453. 

pounde,  144,  631. 

prechuth,  260. 

preste,  260 ;  priest. 

prikke,  862  ;  small  goad. 

proude,  278. 

pulluth,     310  ;    pullith,    236  ;     pulls, 

plucks  feathers  from, 
pynduth,  308 ;  impounds, 
pynnes,  447. 
pyntul,  42. 
quincetre,  671. 
qwekyth,  843  ;  quacks, 
qwene,  332. 

qwerne,  557 ;  quern,  hand-mill, 
qwernestaf,  557  ;  quern-handle  (?). 
radeues,  874  ;   cf.  raddle  (E.D.D.). 
raggid,  412. 
rake,  523. 
ram,  404,  733. 
ratoun,  713 ;  rat. 
rauen,  792. 
rawe,  76,  378. 
rayne,  589 ;  rain, 
rays,  328;  rays  (fishes), 
rayse,  366  ;  raise.     [Or  payse.] 
recordith,  406 ;  rehearses. 


red,  272,  635,  719. 

reede,  392. 

reel,  535. 

reme,  306 ;  film. 

reste,  855 ;  plough-reest. 

reyne,  569  ;  rain. 

reysyng,  691  ;  raisin. 

ribbe,  523  ;  cf.  rib  in  E.D.D. 

ribbes,  50. 

ribresenes,  445  ;  see  resen  in  E.D.D. 

riche,  431. 

ridelle,  531;  riddell,  138;  sieve. 

rigwith,  880  ;  backhand  of  a  cart-horse ; 

"the    rigwiddie    in    the    Highlands 

is  made  of  twisted  twigs  of  oak"; 

E.D.D. 
riplingcombe,     545  ;      rippling  -  comb 

(E.D.D.). 
rit,  132 ;  right, 
roke,  792 ;  rook, 
rokke,  535 ;  distaff, 
rokkith,  402 ;  rocks, 
romuth,  252 ;  stretches  himself, 
roo,  707 ;  roe. 
roof,  30,  443. 
rope,  208,  234,  609. 
rorith,  742,  757  ;  roars, 
rosetre,  667. 

rostinghiron,  489 ;  roasting-iron. 
rote,  675  ;  root, 
roune,  248 ;  whisper, 
routith,  246 ;  snores, 
rowith,  316. 

ruddoc,  420,  784 ;  redbreast, 
ryng,  214 ;  ring  (a  dance), 
ryngguth,  208 ;  rings, 
sadul,  882. 
sak,  531. 

saler,  501 ;  salt-cellar, 
saucer,  503. 
sawe,  525. 
sawith,  116. 
scabbut,  206 ;  scabby, 
schare,  856 ;  ploughshare, 
schede,  8,  366  ;  parting  of  hair, 
scheldbrede,  856;  shell-board  (E.D.D.). 
schelledrake,  802  ;  sheldrake, 
schepe,  114,  756  ;  sheep, 
schere,  38  ;  see  schare  in  Cath.  Anglicum. 
scheruth,  118;  shears. 
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schete,  232 ;  sheet. 

schewes,  314;  sheaves. 

schinith,  601. 

schippe,  316. 

schiterowys,  824 ;  herons. 

schockes,  314 ;  shocks  (of  corn). 

schole,  519 ;  shovel. 

schulders,  54. 

schylde,  561 ;  shield. 

schyngle,  481 ;  wooden  tile. 

seleruth,  388;    cuts  smooth  (?).      Read 

scheruth,  as  in  118. 
scremyth,  747 ;  screams, 
scrikith,  744 ;  shrieks, 
senile,  8. 

sedelep,  861 ;  seed-basket, 
see,  320,  571 ;  sea. 
selluth,  144. 
senegith,  384 ;  sins, 
senues,  72 ;  sinews, 
serche,  435. 
set,  850. 

seue,  138  ;  sieve.     Or  sene,  net. 
seyme,  226 ;  seam, 
shappyngknyf,  553 ;  shaping-knife, 
sikeman,  216  ;  sick  man. 
sikith,  350  ;  feels  ill  (?) ;  sighs  (?). 
sikulle,  527 ;  sickle, 
silden,  128 ;  seldom, 
sithen,  457 ;  afterwards, 
skeppe,  533  ;  skep  (E.D.D.). 
skerlis,  380  ;  glossed  bokeberet. 
skyn,  4. 
skyrte,  358. 

slake,  352  ;  (for  shake?), 
slay,  340 ;  weaver's  reed, 
slepe,  252. 
slepith,   100,   595;    (said  of  the  foot), 

210;  sleeps, 
slepynge,  246. 
slethe,  585  ;  sleet. 
slethuth,  585  ;  sleeteth. 
sleue,  412 ;  sleeve, 
slidur,  579 ;  slippery, 
sliduth,  164. 

slikeston,  158, 613;  slickstone  (E.D.D.). 
slikyth,  158 ;  whets, 
slo,  679. 
slot,  471. 
slotre,  655  ;  sloe-tree. 


smethuth,  136  ;  forges. 

smoke,  479. 

smoke-hole,  479. 

smytith,  108  ;  smyt,  188;  smites. 

snake,  741,  760. 

snewith,  581 ;  snows. 

sncute,  182. 

snowe,  581. 

snyffyth,  88. 

snyfterith,  152 ;  snivels. 

snyt,  152 ;  Avipes. 

snyte,  820 ;  snipe. 

snyuelith,  88  ;  snivels. 

sonde,  439  ;  sand. 

sonne-bemus,  326. 

soupith,  190 ;  sups  upon. 

southwynde,  567. 

sowe,  731. 

sowith,  232. 

spade,  519. 

spanne,  64. 

sparre,  443 ;  rafter. 

sparwe,  784,  806;  sparrow. 

spekyth,  80,  841. 

spere,  561 ;  spear. 

sperwe,  390 ;  sparrow. 

spewith,  344. 

spilluth,  356. 

spindelle,  525. 

spite,  491 ;  spit. 

spitelith,  154 ;  spits. 

splentes,  449 ;  splints. 

spokes,  324,  868. 

spon,  501 ;  spoon. 

sponfytherede,  852 ;  spoon-feathered  (?) ; 

or  span  (?) ;  or  spun  (?). 
spredith,  118. 
stake,  338. 
stapul,  467,  471. 
starith,  176. 
stede,  418 ;  place, 
stede,  715 ;  steed, 
stere,  723 ;  steer, 
sterling,  623,  810,  841  ;  starling, 
stethie,  507 ;  anvil, 
stilte,  854;  plough-handle, 
stode,  770 ;  stud, 
stokdowe,  804. 
stole,  505 ;  stool, 
stoppe,  497;  pail  (E.D.D.). 


II.     INDEX   OF   ENGLISH    WORDS. 
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stoppyngston,   515  ;    for  steppyngston, 

stepping-stone, 
storke,  782. 

stotith,  174  ;  stutters  (a  false  gloss), 
streberie,  693  ;  strawberry, 
striuyth,  132. 
strynge,  32. 

sulle-trees,  449 ;  sill-trees, 
sunne,  601 ;  sun. 
swalewe,  396,  810  ;  swallow, 
swan,  778,  838. 
swangulstoke,      545  ;      swingle  -  stock 

(E.D.D.). 
swarme,  617. 
swath,  112. 
sweputh,  186. 
swetith,  240 ;  sweats, 
swolewith,  98  ;  swallows, 
swoneth,  282 ;  swoons, 
sworde,  549. 
swote,  242 ;  sweat, 
swymme,  280  ;  swymmun,  328. 
swyn,  729,  755. 
swyngilwande,    545  ;      swingle  -  wand 

(E.D.D.). 
sydes,  52,  878. 
syketh,  82 ;  sighs, 
syketh,  226 ;  seeks, 
sylden,  362  ;  seldom, 
sylke,  551. 
syngynge,  128. 
syngyth,  845. 
sythe,  527 ;  scythe, 
syue,  529  ;  sieve.     Or  syne,  net. 
takith,  294,  390. 
tappestaf,  509;  tap(?). 
tawith,  304 ;  taws, 
taylerope,  884. 
tete,  36 ;  teat, 
telus,  832  ;  teals, 
tern,  858;  draught-chain;  cf.   "teame, 

cheane,    temo,"     Levins;      "timon, 

draught-tree,"  C.   See  team  (E.D.D.). 
tey,  6 ;  F.  taie. 
tharmes,  70 ;  entrails. 
Jmuynge ;  see  jauynge. 
thees,  40  ;  thighs, 
thef,  302 ;  thief, 
thenkith,  300 ;  thinks, 
theuthorne,  657,  685  ;  bramble. 


thonewonges,  22  ;  temples. 

thonge,  124. 

thoru,  354  ;  thorue,  340  ;  through. 

thoumbe,  58. 

thoundruth,  593  ;  thunders. 

thredud,  418 ;  threaded. 

thresschewold,  461,  463  ;  threshold. 

Jresschith  ;  see  jresschith. 

thretith,  290  ;  threatens. 

thriste,  170  ;  thirst. 

throte,  202. 

throte-bolle,  34,  354;  thropple. 

thundre,  693. 

tile,  481. 

tissith,  761,  838  ;  for  cissith  (P). 

titemose,  820  ;  titmouse. 

tode,  739,  758. 

tonges,  507 ;  tongs. 

too,  48 ;  toe. 

toppe,  6 ;  top. 

totur,  222  ;  a  seesaw  or  swing. 

trauayle,  240. 

trays,  884  ;  traces. 

tre,  67$. 

tredith,  134 ;  treads. 

trip,  771  ;  flock. 

trodyn,  848. 

trowe,  493 ;  trough. 

tundre,  258 ;  tinder. 

tunge,  32. 

tunne,  509. 

tunningmele,  613  ;  funnel. 

turnyth,  888. 

turtildow,  806. 

twynkeluth,  178. 

v,  665;    yew(P);    see  hw.      But  A.F. 

ere  means  "ivy." 
ventuser,  378  ;  a  cupper, 
veynes,  74. 
visage,  14. 
vnche,  64 ;  inch, 
vndre-wode,  230. 
vndurtakyth,  288. 
vndyth,  80  ;  breathes. 
waggi[t]h,  166. 
wakyth,  300  ;  watches,  hopes, 
wal,  130,  437. 
walnote-tre,  228,  657. 
wan,  134  ;  when, 
wangtethe,  28  ;  molar  teeth. 
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warewrethes,  874.  Cf.  ''wreath,  a 
wattle,  a  rod  used  in  hurdle-making, 
the  bond  of  a  faggot"  ;  E.D.D. 

warpe,  336,  623 ;  to  form  the  warp  of 
a  web. 

waschesterte,  786  ;  wagtail. 

watirfynch,  794. 

watur,  394  ;  watre,  264. 

watur-canne,  485. 

waturleche,  376  ;  water-leech. 

wax,  144. 

waxus,  362;  grows. 

webbe,  336  ;  web,  625. 

wedehoke,  527  ;  weeding-hook. 

wegge,  517;  wedge. 

welew,  659  ;  willow. 

wekwed,  200  ;  withered. 

welme,  360  ;  reverse. 

welus,  866  ;  wheels. 

wemelith,  268  ;  feels  nausea. 

weputh,  128  ;  weeps. 

werke,  288  ;  work. 

weruth,  138  ;  wears,  uses. 

wesel,  705. 

westwynde,  567. 

wethur,  733. 

wetith,  386. 

weuyth,  126  ;  weaves. 

weston,  513;   (=  whetston),  whetstone. 

weye,  888  ;  way. 

whyte,  18. 

wikkodenesse,  302. 

wil,  248  ;  well,  adv. 

wilbarewe,  218  ;  wheelbarrow. 

wildernesse,  372. 

wipith,  238,  242. 

wippe,  194,  886  ;  whip. 

wischith,  384  ;  wishes. 

withnemyth,  290  ;  reproves. 

wlaffyth,  84  ;  stammers. 

wlispyth,  86  ;  lisps. 

wodebynde,  669 ;  woodbine. 

wodecok,  798. 

wodelarke,  808. 


wodewale,  790  ;  woodpecker. 

wole,  429  ;  wishes. 

wolf,  701,  745. 

woman,  82,  130. 

wombe,  38,  66. 

womberope,  882  ;  belly-rope. 

wonne,  741. 

worth,  306 ;  adj. 

wortis,  190. 

wortwales,  60;  see  E.D.D. 

wo-so,  429 ;  whosoever. 

woulith,  748  ;  howls. 

wouyn,  340  ;  woven. 

wrenne,  798. 

wriste,  56,  206. 

writhus,  192  ;  twists. 

wrotith,  182  ;  roots  up. 

wulle,  114  ;  wool. 

wy,  420 ;  why. 

wylde  gose,  796  ;  wild  goose. 

wymbul,  517  ;  gimlet. 

wyndewith,  120 ;  winnows. 

wyndowes,  475. 

wynketh,  180. 

wys,  431 ;    wise. 

wysteluth,  160  ;   whistles. 

wyte,  364  ;  whit*. 

wyth,  671 ;  withy. 

wytyngge,  433  ;   knowledge. 

yeue,  404 ;  ewe. 

ymputh,  224 ;  grafts. 

yrede,    342  ;    apparently   an   error  for 

rede  (reed), 
yse,  577  ;  ice. 
jarewyndul,  547  ;  yarewind,  yarringle 

(E.D.D.). 

jauynge,  591  ;  for  Jauynge;  thawing, 
jerde,  192  ;  yard,  rod. 
jerde,  224,  236  ;  yard,  court,  garden, 
jeekith,  96  ;  hiccoughs, 
jespons,  60  ;  double  handfuls. 
jildith,  284 ;  repays, 
jok,  859  ;  yoke, 
jresschith,  120;  re«rfj>resschith ;  thrashes. 
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